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AAROIV-A'-a-ron. 

Lofty or m<5untainous, or, a tg>vchkr. Ihe son of, Anir«Tti and 
Jochebed, cider brotheyr of Moses, ayd first bigii priest, bf»Israel. He 
was born during'*the oppression of the Israelites «u Egypt, but appanently 
before%.he decree had gone^fosth for the destruttion oj^ ail th;gir male 
infants. It is supposed that this •family was of dtlistinction among the 
tribe of Levi: and Aaron, in course of time, married Elisheba,. the 
daughter of Amminadab*^ a prince^^ of the tribe of Judah. *Hebrew 
names were generally significant—that of Aaron signifies loftf or moun¬ 
tainous, or a teacher, both of which ideas were fulfilled in the holy 
office to*which he wa.s eleva^-d. Of liis early history we have no ac¬ 
count. He had jittained thtJage^f eighty-three years, whgn the sacred 
narrative introduces him to our notice; and thci* he occtipies"a station 
bf subserviency to his younger brother. When such distinctions aoxist 
between near relatives, in consequence* of craft ttiid oppression on ,the 
one hand, or of indolence attd imbecility on the other, it is Ijotia friminal 
and disgraceful. But they sometii.^^^ occur in the wise arrangements-of 
Providence, irrespective of moral worth. One may be endued wixh 
talents of a superior order, whu-h‘ qualify him for some distingu&hed 
service; or he may be thrown into circumytamfes and connexions which 
elevate him far above the rest of his family. In this case, if thelirother 
of high degree bear his honours meekly, arid rojmifest a proper r%ard 
fof the interests and corn/orts^ of the less favoured; and if they, on 
the other handf rise above the spirit %f seJtishnYss^i^ rejoice fin the pros¬ 
perity of« their brother, and are content witlf the allotments of Pro¬ 
vidence# as ^ respects themselves—the very seeming disparity m^y give 
occasion to the*remark, “ Behold how gdbd and l^jpw pleasant it is fo| 
bretl*ren tg dwell together in unity** 

For a period oL forty years, Moses and Aaron had been separated j 
and now they are brought togedier, not by chance, nor by previous 
appointment between themselves, nor in consequence of any sag^ciqiiald 
design on either aide; but the #vhole was planned and conduct^ ,by 
Hint **^vho’ordereth all tnings according to the counsel of fe® oyp 
will,” and directed to an important and noble purpose. Just ed We 
juncture* yvhen Moses received a Divine^ intimation to fortn fir 
the deliverance of his nation, Aaron’s was stirred p in* fratiprtiai 
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tenUurnpss to go fjath and slek b;i&brother. Moses would lain have 
excused liimself, ou accousit of his.institutional timidity and hesitSffou 
of speech; bift his diffieulties were isticipated and provided against— 
“ Behold," said the Lord, “ Aaron tht brother! he cometh forth tp meeW 
thep; and when he soeth*thee, he^wift be glad at heart! I kijow that "he 
can speak well." "I^hus hath the*all-wise Dispenser of good set one 
thing against another—^ibhly endowe^, in some respects, those who in 
others are de^ctive; thn* providing th*t none should be useless or 
contemptible, anfl nbne shiuld ha\^ wherein to glory. It is well when 
each employs his abilii-ies for thi geherai goodf without envying pr 
demising others. ,• * 

The,brothers met, and affectionately embraced.* Moses informed Aaron 


- , -- - -^ - ~ j ^ , - 

people th|t Jeijo^h was with them of » tftith. 

They flien applied for an audience^f Pharaoh, the kifig of Egypt; 
^nd, awiouncing themselves as the* servants of Jchovah*in His name 
demanded thp liberation of His people Israel. Inwall the transactions on 
this business, both between Pharaoh and tjje Israelites, Aaron appears to 
have acted £i«very distinguished part. l^Je ^sed his eloquence in •tirring 
up the *people\o seek their liberty„and m urging their oppressors to 
^rant it. • He was %lso chiefly employed as the Divine instrument in 
inflicting those miraculous plagues on Egypt, vrtiich issued in the release 
of Israel. • * 


When the Israelites were rescued from Egyptian bondage, and had 
crossed the Red sea, and reached RephidiA on their way to Canaan, the 
Amalekites ^ame forth and attacked thei^ Having made Joshua the 
leader oHihe army, Mpses, Aaron, ani^ Hnr a«cen(lfcd*the neighbouring 
AnouRtain, where they coflld command a view of the field of battle; there* 
M^iges lifted up his ij^ind, bearing the rod of God ; thus intimating that 
he was •ajpustly interceding for the manifestation of the Divine power in 
the deliverance of Israel. While IS^es continued to hold up his hands, 
Isira'el maintained the advantage; but when through weariness he suffered 
therrf to'droop, then Amalek prevailed. Aarfln and Hur observing the 
• honour put upon this significant action of Moses, cheerfully rendered 
their aiTl in staying up the haijds of Moses, one on one side, and the 
otheaon the other; an^th\« his hands were steady until the going down 
of the stin ; asd JosWa discomfited Amaiek and his people with the edge 
of the sword*. .How jjleaeing to se^these two good men rendering them¬ 
selves useful in a subordinate way ! Some proud spirits, if tligy cannot 
be first and chief in a good work, will desert it altogetW: but true 
‘^humility is true honour; and» we may be as acceptableftolaod, and as 
useful to man, by sftpporting otlftrs, as by tsjflcing the lead ourselvei^; by 
humbly and actively concurring in a good design, which we had not the 
honour of originating. Every one is liseful and honlurable in his own 
place. “ By concord, the^weakest powers grow and stand; through dis¬ 
union, the strongest are dissolved, and f|ll." , 

Shortly after the law of Gpd had been pr6claimed from mounA Shiai, 
m the ^ople had solemnly covenanted to the Lord, Aaron, with his two 
’def^sons, l^adab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Is»ael, were 
landed to ascend to thlli|^iddle of mount Horeb, and were there 
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fd\^red with a vision o( the Gocl*^f Israel iij unspeakable majesty axul 
glory. So awful was the brightness, that they appear at* first t(/lia\e 
expected to be consumed by*it; but*they were not only spared, but filled 
with cemplacent*delight, at the manifestation of the Divine glory vouch¬ 
safed to.th*m. • 

Almost immediately after this, Moses was divinely directed.to set apart 
Aaron and his sons to the pri^tly office, which office .was to continue in 
that famMy till the«^omin^ and death of thqJ"promise<i Messiah. Jt is 
usually found, that high degrees pf spiritual enjoyment are the precursors 
of*a call to arduous duties, oc to severe trials. * 

While Moses remained^in the mount forty days, receiving directions 
re’specting the tal>crpacle#the priesthooc^ and ministry of the wor^ip of 
God, Aaron and Hur were left to tiik» «rfigrgc of the people; and jhis 
proved the occasion of exhibiting in Aaron a famentalxle instance,of 
human frailty, a proof that the.law made men priests who had infirafities, 
and who had need to offer sacrifie'es first for their own sinsf. Tfie peo[)Ie 
of Israel had sufficient evidence tff'at they were under the guidance and 
protection of Jehovah: it therefore became tlfem to submit to all His**'’ 
appointments; not to •question them? Moses was called* away to an 
audience with the Majesty of dieaven; and to Aaron and Hur was*delc- 
pated The care of the people. • They were not ^old lhc*l^bgtli»of time 
that Moses would be absent from tRem; nor was such information at all 
necessary. It was enough for them to remain in a waiting posture for# 
some fresh intimation of the Divine will. But they became im^al;ient for 
M OSes’ return, and set themselves to reasoning about his long delay. 

It is probable they thought be was consumed by the brightness into 
which thfty sav/ him enter. VfMl, even had it been so, the language of 
humility and faitji would have lieeu, “ Nevertheless, I Will*wait for 
Jehovah, who hideth himSelf from the house of*Isl^ael.” But instead 
acting thus, in a strange fit of folly and perverseness, they insisted on 
having a representation of J;he Deity, Similar to fiiose thej Injji been 
accustomed to behold in Egypt, must go on to Canaan^ 'Said they; 
we must have a leader : “ Up, make us gods to go before us; for as* (pr 
this Moses, w’c wot not wli^it is become of him.” And must it baadded, 
that with this senseless command ‘‘ Aaron the-saint of the Loiai” com- * 
plied? Yes, the book of truth*never conceals or palliates the-^ailings 
even of its most distinguished characters; and it records, that, intiinii^ated 
by the clamour of the people, Aaron took their. pVecious nmtal, ?vnd cast 
it into the fire, and, partly by mouldiijg, partly by graving, formed a rude 
representation bf a calf, which the people4>ehe(d W^th defigliit, and with 
a shout of joy proclaimed it their god, which had brought them out, of 
the land*of tigygt. They then proceeded Jo offer sacrifices and laurnt- * 
offerings to the work of their own hanrl^* and aftcrvwards celebrated aif 
idolalROus «.nd licentious feast. At this juncture, Moses returned from 
the mount. Ere Ije quitted it, th^ God with whom he communed, and 
from whose eyes no crime can be concealed,Jiad informed him of the 
transgression into which Aaron and the people had fallen; and had 
. threatened to destroy Aaron^ ancf to cast off Israel from being his people ; 
but, at "the earnest intercession of Moses, both were spared—^so boun!!« 
less is the long-suffering goodness of God! Israel, however,»was 
punished,* and Aaron deservedly disgraced. Three thousand of the 
ringleaders weje slain by the sword of the Levites. It appears that*this , 
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tribe bad not concurred in tKe idoleJ^ry; and ^belr fidelity and ze^ift 
discharging this painful dnt^ brought down a signal blessing on the tPfoe. 
Observe^to whS^t paltrj'excuses Aait)iT was •reduced, when appealed to 
by Moses for the part lie had taken in this idolatrous revplt: how jncan !• 
how. unmanly I how utterly unwortiiy of himself! “ Let not^the anger 
of my l§rd wax hoi*: .thou knowest^ie pepple, that they are set on mis¬ 
chief ; and they said unlo'me, Make gods, &c. So they gave me this 
gold, and ],ca^t ilinto tha^fire ; and ther 4 ^came out^his calf.”* Who is 
not grieved to behold a \Wse and-good man*111118 disgraced ? but who 
considers as he ought tc»do, that sm is llw%ys a mftan and contemptible 
tiling; and that he who makes tli 6 multitude his niodef, and who com- 
promi|es his^principles and his conscience t?^ comply, wdth their sinfol 
requirements, sacrifices all dig^jfl^ and tcspcctabilily of cha.ra^ter? and 
oh, now will the^ stand in (he judgment, when a greater than Moses 
caTls Ijiem to account for what they have done ! Aaron was, no doubt, 

■ deeply humbled fqr his offence, and recfciv'ed, with adoring wonder, both 
his pardon sealed, and a confirmation ♦f the honourable appointment to 
'**he priesthood. * • 

After ,a seeond absence of fortw days, Moses, returned,'bearing the 
two tsbies of the law, smd full direction# for all the*religious obser¬ 
vances qf th» 4 fwish 4 hurch, and for aiiointing Aaron and his Ibns as 
priests or ministers under that dispetisation. In these directions, there 
^ much that is in itself highly significant of the purity, the sympathy, 
the hunrdlity, and spiritual-mindedn^s required in the ministers of the 
sanctuary;* and much that is figurative of Jesus Christ, the great High 
Priest of our profession, and the blessings of his gospel; of which 
Aaron, the Jewish high priest, and the sBtrifices and the privstleges of 
the Jewish ritual, were but types an<^ shadows. All,this may be pro¬ 
fitably traced by a comparison of the" writings of Moses with those of 
fSt, mul, especially the epistle to the Hebrews. 

AJmost immediately after Aareii’s investment with the priestly office, 
he W'as tisitad with a most awful family bd-eavement. His two elder 
sops, Nadab and Abihu, having irr^n^rently and presumptuously burned 
intense ^with strange fire, were themselves consumed by fire from the 
presence of the Lord. Under this trying stroke, Aaron was enabled to 
* manifest a spirit of piou^ resignation worthy of the saint of the Lord. 
He “hdd h is peace”—humbled under a sense of his own sin, and the 
sin of his sons, consfiotks oPthc rectitude of the Divine proceedings, and 
cherishing a liBly reliance bn the lMvinc*goodness and mercy. It bps 
been justly, tlwiigli qwiiifitly.pbserved, “ We stand in need of grace, to 
enable us to bear with 5 . proper spirit the breaking of a china plate, 
^as well* as the loss of an only child.” Perhaps one great i^aso» of our 
^piling in the trifie, |nd bein^sus^ained under a heavy cMamity, is, that 
in the former case we are too *apt to neglect calling in strojugth/rom 
on high ; while in the latter we feci at once -that without such aid 
we must sitik. Aaron under the les^r trial forgot *that his strength 
was in God, and he yielded to the base and selfish suggestion of the 
blinded multitude: tinder the heavy c%lami^Y, he realized the hand of 
his^God, and wdth dignified hmnility and holy submission he hbld* his 
peac^ . 

Not very long after the death of Nadab and Abihu, we fifld Aaron 
^ agaitt unifer.a Divine rebuke, for joining with his sister Miriam in envying 
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tS^iononr, and endeavjjuring tc/^diminis^i the respect, and disturb the 
goWrnment, of their younger brother Moses.*' The pretex^for this instir- 
rection was Moses’ marriage witlf Sn Ethiopian woman ; but this was, 
•indeed, a mer^ pretext. The marriage too^ place more than forty 
years before; it transgressed no law»!j)f God or man^, nor does it appear 
that any inconvenience had arisen Tfom it. The.sole motive ’Appears 
to have been jealousy, and to hai([e originated with Miriam, and l>y her 
to have been comn^pnicated tb Aaron. This leads us tp obstwve Aaron’s 
weak point—that of being led 1^ otJ|ers, by‘persons inferior to himself 
in wisdom and piety', and Ipd against the/* convictions of his own bet¬ 
ter judgment, “perhaps against his inclination. Let us learn the 
value of decision, of chaf,^cter, and covet the high attainnvent ofrbeing 
able to sity .NO when 000801600*6 diettifop, A prejudioe taken up by 
persons so influential as Aaron and*Miriam miglit casd'y have led to a 
serious disturbance ;‘'but it pleased ^od to interpose, to uphold ftie 
cause of his servant Moses, aiid' to rebuke and humble the '’^ifenders. 
Miriam was "Struck with a leprosy; and Aaron appears to have been 
spared only m honour of the pric&thood. Hd' deeply felt the 'puni.sh-' 
meiit of his sister, and pleaded earnestly with Moses on- lien behalf. 
Moses could etfsily forgive the per.sonal indignity, and he inteffceded 
also f<^ the forgiveness of lusr hu. This ought not to J^e*' ovcslooked : 
when, conscious of having acted 'injuriously fb parents or friends, we 
seek their forgiveness, this is so far right and a\’Vj11 ; but though we*) 
obtain tlieir pardon, let us not be, satisfied without obtaining *tilso the 
])ardon of God, against whom we chiefly sin, even when we''transgress 
the laws of duty and kindness to our neighbours. 

We next njeet with Aaroir in a posture of deep humiliation before 
the Lord, for the^sins of the*people. As the Israelites appro^phed the 
borders of Canaan, they .sent up twelve men, 'one of each tribe, to 
'search out the land, and bring them a report of its produce, its inlfabit-** 
ants, and its means of defence. Most?of them wUre faint-hearted and 
unbelieving ; they brought** back an untrue and discouraging *report; 
and the people, forgetting tjiat tlife Lord Jehovah was their strengtji, 
yielded to ungrateful despondency, and proposed to make a^aptam 
and return to Egypt, rather than encounter the supposed difficulties of 
entering on the possession of Canaan. On witnessing the pervqirsfenes^ 
and blasphemy of the people, Moses and Aaron prostrated themselves 
before the Lord, and deprecated his dispfeastfre, which thes§^ rebels 
had so awfully incurred. Theif iiitejpession so far availed*‘as that Israel 
was not cut offi from being a nation, and inheriting the luntl which God 
had pronfised to their fathers; but tbe fulfilment of that promise was 
delayed* forl^ j^ears, until all the disobedient unbelieving race who • 
had despised the good land should havq^peiushed in Uie wilderness. " 

D«ring .their wanderings, a new rebellion arose, in which Aaron, as 
well as Moses, was thft object of envy to some of his brethren, who 
envied them the honours both of the civil government and*tlic priest¬ 
hood, and insinuated that they had engrossed these honours without 
. authority from the Lord, J\fos#s mildly but forcibly expostulated with 
the ringleaders. Passing by his own cause, he pleaded that of Aarowj 
who had been so manifestly appointed to his office by God hirwself, 
and he Specially rebuked the arrogance and ingratitude of th^ Levit;ps, 
who could mjt be content with the honours and privileges assigned 
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them, but must aspire after those whicli were confined to Aaron and 
his posterity. But his e<|iostulation and forbearance were vain,<ffiid 
seemed only tt> aggra^^te the insolewoc of the rebels. Moses, however, 
made another effort; he sent privately for Dathan and Abiram,^whom, 
he .probably supposed liss hard^ped than Korah, anS with whom he 
hoped 4o reason the matter calmly, but they absolutely refused to 
appear, and upbraided him with havii^ dfecoyed the people out of Egypt 
for the purpose of aggrandizing himseTf ami his familjjr. ^ 

Moses then called upon**Korah and his companymf Levites (who had 
attempted to invade tlif5 priestly oliicey to bring their censers, and o%r 
incense; Aaron and his sons doii^ the same; and to prove by the burn- 
ing 0 ^ the incense, which of them the Lord would estoblish to minister 
before him. At this (ime, the Shechinab, or glory of'the Lord, appeared, 
and Mos,es amh Aaron wero^ commanded to separate themselves from 
•thu congregation, that the rebels might be destroyed. But they fell 
on tlmir faces, and earnestly plchded 4hat all the congregation might 
not perisli, but those only who had nnjsled them be madm an example. 
JThe people were thcrefo«e directed lo remove from abouf the tents of 
Korah, DatbAn> and Abirarn, whep the earth clave asunder, and swah 
lowedt them up ; at the same time those w^o stooS befose the tabernacle 
with their ceusers were; in an instant conguiped by supernatural fim. As 
a memorial of*this awful judgment,* and to deter others, in time to 
come, from iiivading the office which the Lord had been pleased to 
^confine 40 Aaron and his sons, Eleazar was directed to take the golden 
censers o& Korah and his company* and beat them into broad plates 
for the covering of the altar. 

But the heaviest and most manifest jidgments, however tfeey may 
for the time distress and terrify, do not of themselves sechre the proper 
effects of penitence and reformation; and where they fail to soften, 
4hey*isually produce greater obduracy than before. It was so in this* 
instance. Instead ^f being deeply humbled for their offence, and 
acknowtedgiwg and submitting to those appointments which were thus 
iucontrovertibly marked by the broad seal of heaven, they most pre- 
siftnptuously and perversely cliargod Moses and Aaron with the awful 
death o!^ these turbulent sinners, whom they*denominaled “ the Lord’s 
• people.” * The anger of the Lqrd was kindled afresh at tin’s new instance 
of perverseness in the stiff-necjked people ; jand Moses and Aaron were 
comitfanded to depart •from among the congregation, tliat they might 
be consflmed 4n a moment. But these holy jnen fell on their faces, to 
deprecate the Divine^dis^deasure; lind Aaron hastily filjed his censer 
with incens.e, and .came'forth to make an atonement Ibr th# sins of 
^the pec^le. But the me.ssenger of wrath preceded him ; a^plagiie from 
ijie Lord raged amo^pg the r^ellious congregation, whi<ffi soon laid low 
fourteen thousand seven hundred^en, exclusive of those who fell with 
Korah and his company ; but as Aaron with his-incense ran in between 
the dead and the living, the atonemeift was accepted, and the plague 
stayed. What a dreadful*thing is sin, that can draw forth such ven¬ 
geance from the heart of Him who is i^ll of companion, loving-kind- 
n£^, and long-suffering ; whose tender mercTes are over all his wofks ! 
HoWgbeautifully does Aaron’s, accepted offering typify the prevalent 
intercession of our great High Priest, who pleads the merit of bis death, 
^to ffefcqeTrom destruction rebels who deserved to die 1 ’ 
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Further to confirm the priestl^od to Aaron and his family, it pleased 
\ig)vah to work a miratjle at once harmless %nd significant. The prince 
of each tribe was directed \o bring rod, cut from one aknond-trec: on 
each rod was to be inscribed the name of the tribe; only, on that of Levi 
was to be the name of Aaron. Th^se rods «ivere to . bo laid up in the 
tabernacle* until next morning, whga a Divine manifestation ^as pro¬ 
mised, to mark the rod of the chosen tribe. Accordingly, all but one 
were found just as they werg^left^ but that one, the rod of Aaron, had 
produce?! blossomff.and ^uit. This was to lie deposited in\he ark as a 
testimony, to all futuje generations, |f the pivine appointment of Aaron, 
aftd at the same J;ime served*to intimate that great fruitfulness and use 
were to attend the ministrfitions of the priesthood. 

In the first month of the fortieth yeai*of their wandering^, the fHith of 
the people was tried by want of wateii, aftd^ glas! ins'tead gf humbly calling 
on Him whose aid had never failed them, they imitated the despondency 
and murmuring of thdir fathers^ai^d vented their discontent on theif leaders. , 
Moses and 4iiron sought the Lor^ in their distress, add received a com¬ 
mand to tak (4 with them the rod, agd speak to ,fhe rock in the presence 
of all the people, and it should immediately pour forth the desired 
supply. But tljese tWo eminent saiitts failed in their obeifience, |md in 
some pleasure fell into the siif of the people. The people l^ad murmured 
at them, as the cause of theif pfivations; and Jhey seemCd to aSsurae to 
themselves some honour, in procuring the supply. He^r now, ye re6e/s,must 
we fetch water out of this rock ? They erred also in striking the roc^, instead* 
of speaking to it. The promised supply was indeed granted; Jmt for this 
failure in meekness and forbearance, this want of exact conformity to tlie 
directions received, this assumption of the honour which belonged to 
(irod alone, these good men were severely rebuked, and sentenced to 
exclusion fiom the land of Canafn. How olfenswe is sin m the eyes of 
a holy God, especially the sm of his saints ! feet them praise his^reat 
and terrible name, for the Lord our God is holy. U such displeasure be 
manifested against the saigts of God for one instance of ^isobifdicnce, 
what will be the lot of those whose whole lives are a course of pre¬ 
sumptuous and unrepented rebellion! . ‘ • 

Not long afterwards, the people reached mount Hor, and therfe Moses 
was made the messenger of death to Aaron, /or the Lord commanded • 
him to take Aaron and Eleazar his son, and iiscend mount Hor tiJgether, 
and there to .strip Aaron ot his priestly garj^ients, and with them Array 
his son. We hear of no murmprs, no reluctance, on the pprt of*Aaron : 
from the former signal iifttance of^snbmissioij to the Divjne chastise¬ 
ments, we may*conclude that he was again tesigned’,*and that he exercised 
feelings^ ff npt adopted language, like this—“ It is the Lord,' let him do 
what seemeth hi«i good.’' “ I will bear the ii^lignation of the Lord,l)ecause * 

I have sinned against him.". We doubt«not also, th^ the mind of Aaron 
was ftnimated by faith and hope, as well as tranquillized by resignation; 
and that though not permitted |o enter the earthly Cana^, he anti¬ 
cipated and realized the rest and glories that better state that 
remaineth for all the people of God. 

Qf Raton’s burial we l|live iJo account; and it little matters what 
becomes of this poor clay tabernacle, so that the immortal spirit has abuiflP* 
ing of Gjnd, on which to enter. In all probability, Moses and ElSazar 
consigned the remains to their kindred earth; though the circumstances 
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and spot were concealed, lest tbc peopl^ as is no uncommon case, should 
idolize when dead, him wj)iom they Hi treated! while living. 
mourned for Agron thirty days; and thpse are*the bitterest mournings, in 
W'hich remorse has a share. * 

Aaron and his sons were many priests, by reason of*death; bat we 
navcr one great Hi§Ji Priest over tn^ house of God, who is aWe to save 
to the utterniost 'all tha^t come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intWcesaion for them. A*ron’^ history is interwoven with 
that of Moses antLIsKael, tliiough tlie books o^ Exojkis, LevitiifUs, and 
Numbers, and should be cotngared fhh Jlebrcws vi^. viii. ix. x. 

APAGTIIA. -A-bag'^ha. , 

Father of thi: wine-press. Chamberlain ^o king Ahasuerus. Esth. 

i. 10. ^ ‘ . . 

A JERVANT, or* servItojue. An officer of tribute under king Solo¬ 
mon, Si Kings iv. 6; o/so, one of*l,lie JLevites who l^cttlcd in Jerusalem 
after therVetufti from captivity, and conducted the tlit^jiksigiviug in 
prayer, Neh. xi. 17. “ It is a good thTlig to give thanks upto the Lord, 

and to Jfing praises unto the Most TlHgh.” Those who have suitable 
talents, do vCell to consecrate them fo the service of^the sanctuary. 
Honourable mendon is here made of those i’ho did so, many genemtions 
back, God is ubscrvaut now of the wor^ii^f of his sanctuary; and those 
who there sing his praises with understanding, and make melody in tlieir 
hearts to the Lord, shall be had in everlasting remembrance, as inha¬ 
bitants ot the heavenly Jerusalem. 

* ABUT—Ab'-di. 

He is my servant. We find his namn among those who married 
strange wives, Ezra. x. 2(j; hence it has ac(juired a disgvacefuf perpe¬ 
tuity, and* sttfads, among many more,*as a warning against unsuitable 
marriages. » 

* * ABDIEL—Ab'-di-et.. 

The servant of cob, or, cloiJd of the apenhance of god. One 
of the mef*of the tribe of Gad, 1 Ghron. v. 15. If his character 
answered his name, he was indeed honourable in himself, and a blessing 
to those ©.round him. « 

, ^ , ^BDON —Ab'-don. 

A* skr\%vnt, or, ('LOUD OF JUDGMENT. Judgcs xii. 13—15. One 
of thg judges of Israel, liad forty sorts, and thirty nephews or 
grandsovs, w|jo, according to the cust,om of those tirne.s. rode on 
asses. , t • * 

ArBEPNBGO —A-bed'-ne-go. 

A servant of LiGirr. The name given in Babylon to *Azariah, 
•one of •the young Jewish pripces, who, in the land of Jhe'r captivity, 
tflstinguished themselves—first, their temperance and piety, in pre¬ 

ferring the very simplest food, pulse and water, to the royal daiifties, 
which niigh^have been a snare to their scjpls—next, by their extraordinary 
attainments in wisdom auc^ science; such attainments are rarely made 
by the slaves of luxury—and, third, by their noble firmness in consenting 
to be cast into a burning firery furnace* ratlitr than obey the diktat* of 
afPidolatrou.s king in worshipping his golden image, Dan. i. ii. iii. (see 
articll Daniel.) _ ^ 
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APiPJ^-A'-REf. 

V.3!I*TY, a BREATH, i A^POUR. The sfcond son of Adum and 
Eve; this name was given liim by Ijis mother probably as*indicative of 
the mean esteem in which she held him, in comparison with his elder 
brother Cain, whdm she dignified with^ name df a, possession; possibly 
also it was &n intimation, though not*understood by %he parents„of his 
• transient existence, for his life* indeed was as a vapour‘appearing for a 
little w'hil^, and then vanishinjy awd^. ^ 

Abel appears to tkave egrly discovered a mild, eonrtempldtive, and 
j)ious disposition. This discovcwjd iwelf i(|i the choice of his worldly 
pursuits. “ He was a kecpei^of sheep.’’ Not tnat goodness is neces¬ 
sarily connected with, or exeluded from, any lawful occupation ; but it is 
well to choose those most favouraJsle to d«vout contemplation, and to the 
cultivation* and exercise of the best dispbsTtions. ^The keeping of sheep 
has always been rcrarded one of the most innocent and (TeliglitJiil 
employments; and no small IninQur wsfS put upon agriculture and fius- 
bandry, that, when the rirst parenta of the human race l?ad*but f#o sons, 
one of them became a tiller of tliq, ground, and the other a keeper of 
sheep. Let young peoj»le, whatever may be their possessions or pros¬ 
pects, be early trained to diligence in some useful employment: may was 
never made to be idle. It is peasant to observe, that the parents of 
oOr race did not neglect the obvioys parental duty of irfRtructitl^ their 
children to combine religion with their secular employments. Parents 
too commonly consider themselves as having done all that is required of • 
them, when they have tenderly cared for the infant want^ of their 
offspring, when they have bestowed on them an education suitable to 
their staj^on in society, aud Established them in a profitable business: 
but Adam and Eve thought otherwise; they had, no doubt, early instructed 
their children in the requirements 3f their great Cremator; the*y had taught 
them to bow at his footstool as guilty creatures, and to seek mer^ in^ 
the way of his appointment; and not only were they ^ccustomed to kneel 
round the domestic altar ici their father’s family, but they weje also 
taught the reasonable service, as soon as they should* obtain a ^ome and • 
possessions of their own, to consecrate them to the God of their mpreiei. 
Here, then is the great Ifial of character, when young persflfns are 
removed from parental restraints, and become masters of their own time, 
and property. How then do they pursue their callings, and iftnploy 
their possessions? Two men may be of the sfiuue.profession, and pursue 
it with equal diligence, and be favoured with equal success^, and»yet be 
as* different as ^possible in*the spirit by which,they are actjiated. The 
worldly njpn will ascribe his prosperity to His own Sagacity and industry, 
he will J>oast# of his independent control over it, he will set his heart 
upon it, as goods laid up for many years > he will perhaps consfime it 
upon his lusts, or hoard it in guilty foj^tfulness of •God and futurity ; 
but the godly man in all his ways acknowledges the Lord, and seeks of 
him to direct his path. He see# the hand of his Father and.his God in 
all he possesses, and delights to devote it to.his service; often asking, 

“ Lord, what wouj^dest thou hav^ me to do ? What shall I render unto 
the •Loid for all his benefits V* Abel did thus; he honoured the Lord 
with his substance, and with the first-fruits of all his increase, and he dTH 
so in obedience to a prescribed rule, and in faith on a Divine prifmise 
and an appointed medium of access. “ Dy faith, Abel offered unto Gk)d 
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a more excellent sacrifice thart Cain ;’^for be brought of the firstlings of 
his flock, and offered them*in sacrifice to the^Lo^'d—thus acknowlec%Aig 
himself a sinner, and laying hold oi> 4he gij;at atonement prefigured in 
these divinely appointed sacrifices. 

And here observe tfie ftriking c^fFerence, even between two profess&rs 
of religion; both prayed, both, brqjight an ofiering, but a spfrit of pride 
and malignity p&rvaded one bosom, and‘a spirit of humility, faith, and 
peace, the other :■ .we perceive a like tliffeatfince between two worshippers 
m after a^es, who went up to the temple to pray. ♦The one barely ac¬ 
knowledged some undepned pbligaOionstto the Ruler of the universe, but 
took much more glory to himselfi-for his supposed freedom from vice; he 
intimated no conscious need of a propitiation, and indulged a spirit of 
scorn* and malignity against his felltwv-wor^iippe;*. ’ “ God, I thank 
thee that I am got as*other leShhr^ extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
as this publican; I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all I 
possess. But the other stood afer off, and W'oulcf not lift up, so much 
as his to heaVen, but smote upon |j,is breast, .saying, Ged be merciful 
tome a sinner; and 1 tell,you, (said ^le who heard and answered both the 
applieations,! this man went down to his house justified ra|her than tlie 
otherj” Cuke xviii. 9—14. * * ^ 

Thus Cain^ the first deist, iu his offering* just acknowledged th^. com¬ 
mon boftnties o¥ the Creator. Abel, ^lm8st*the fir.st penitent, brought the 
bleeding victim, and.pleaded the blood of the Lamb slain from the foun- 
•dation of the world; and “ unto Abel and his offering God had respect, 
but unto ^ain and his offering God had not respect.’' In what way the 
Divine acceptance and approbation were manifested, we are not informed; 
probably by a fire from heaven consuming die one sacrifice, and leaving 
the other, but certainly in a way sufficiently intelligible *to the parties 
themselvfes, ‘Abel went his way, fill^ with the pea(?e of God, which 
passes all understandingv and, as a natural consequence, fraught with a 
spirit of love and benevolence to man ; but Cain, with the most ran¬ 
corous -disppsitions of rebellion against Gipd, and envy against his 
unoffending brother. And Cain rose up, and slew his brother. Thus 
was-death, the awful penalty of hiinian guilt, introduced in his most 
ghastly iform—its victim fell under the stroke of a murderer! and that 
murderer.his own brother i Heart-rending, however, as the stroke must 
have been to the bereaved parents, and awful as was the weight of guilt 
iucuri'ed by the murderer; tp th*e victim, it was but an earlier and speedier 
transition froig a vain and sinful world to one of solid and never-ending 
felicity; andjie who of tfee human wee first t?isted death, was carried In 
triumph to heaven as*fheiirst trophy of the Conqueror of death, who by 
his own blood atoned the sins of men, and opened the kingdom of heaven 
• to all tfue believers. • ^ 

In closing this sKetch of Abelis characte», we may observe, that he 
was distinguished by early piety; his “ flower w^s offered in the bu*!^,— 
and no vaiu^acrifice.”—How lovely, hot honourable in the sight of God, 
and of angels, and of gooi^men, is early piety; and how safe too, consi¬ 
dering the uncertainty of life! what can more decidedly mark the choice 
ofwiscloin and prudence, than first to seek t»at possession whiclj alone 
prepare for longer days, and fit for early death? Abel was a pattern 
k I amiable as was his deportment, and blaiq^fess his 

rn^he laid no stress on them, in the matter of his acceptance with God; 

. i:. • 
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b^|t by faith he offered y? God a pore exc&lleiit sacrifice than Cain, and 
b^ft, he, being dead, yet%speaketh; and h» example reminds us that 
without fkith it is impossible to please God, that* the molt blameless of 
Adam’s race needs the atonement, and that the vilest who seeks an 
interest in it shatl not be cast out. * * • 

Abel presents the first example af enduring persecution foi right- 
• eousness sake, and stands at the head of the noble army of martyrs; for 
when Je|us forewarned morewoderu persecutors of the righteous judg¬ 
ments of God thaf»await*d them, 1^ said, that upon* them* should be 
reckoned “ all the righteous blo®d tlrat had be^ shed upon the earth, 
from the blood of righteous Abel to tlj^ bipod of Zachafias, whom their 
fathers slew between the porch and the altar,” Matt, xxiii. 35; ai^ the 
apostle John cxplaiifS thenrigin ef the hatred of Cairi against his brother, 
which led to such fatal results, to*have*»rigin{Vted sol|?ly in this, that 
“ his own works wer^; evil, and his brother’s righteous,” 1 Jolin '\\yi2. 

It is an awful warning to the <5pposcrs*of God and goodijess, ^that they 
consent to, aifd make themselves jjgrtakers in, all the oppositionAhat has 
ever been mafnifested. On the other hand, to tiiose who suffer ^r righ¬ 
teousness’ sake, it is an encouragement to know, that they spffer m good 
company, that tVey are* among those on whom Christ has pronounced an 
espccinl blessing, Matt. v. 1^ eyid those whom his inspireii, apostle con¬ 
gratulates, as partakers of Christ’sk sufferings, and who,*when ffis glory 
shall be revealed, shall be glad with exceeding joy, J Pet. iv. 13. 

Finally; Abel was a type of Christ; many pleasing features qf resem-* 
blauce might be traced, which, however, can here but be Jhinted at. 
Abel was a keeper of sheep. Jesus is the “ good Shepherd of the 
sheep,” John x. 11. 14. Abm brought of the firstlings of his flock, an 
offering unto‘the Jxird. Christ, “ through the eternal Spirit, offered 
himself unto Gofl,” Heb. ix. 14. “a lamb without blemisfi anfl without 
spot,” 1 Pet. i. 19. Abel’s days were cut short by the hand of violence* 

“ Messiah the Prince was cut off, but not for IJmself," Dan, ix. 26. 
Abel was hated of his brother, because he was righteous. JesRe “ did 
no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth,” 1 Pet. ii. 22, yet “ was he 
despised and rejected of his own,” Isa. liii. 3. John i. 11; vii. 5; xiii.’ 1^. 
Abel’s blood cried' from flie ground for vengeance on him whooshed it, 
Gen. iv. 10. Christ’s blood indeed has rested, and still rests*, with au < 
awful weight on those who ^ejected it as un atonement, and called down 
its curse on themselves and their children, Matt, xxvii. 25; Iwit it 
“ speaketh better things ^lan the blood of Abel,” Heb. xii. 24f in that 
Abel’s spake ojily for justice and veffgeance, but Cjjirist’s fo* pardon and 
grace. Abel’s blood could not atone for his own sm; but the blood of 
Christ oleanseth from all sin,” 1 John i. 7; and Abel himself, and all true 
believers, are for ever safe, through an intesrest in it, Gen. iv. , * 

* ABf, or ABIJifH—A'- bi. * 

Mt father, or, THE i;rf)RD IS MY FATHER. Abi was the daughter of 
Zechariah, and mother of Hezeki^, the pious king of Judah, fiee 2 Kings 
xviii. 2. 2Chron. xxix. 1. Great notice is taken of the mothers of the 
kings, as intimating that mothfrs have much to do in the formatiosi of 
chafaetJer;—indeed, they h’kve. Happy are those young people who have 
been blessed with a wise and pious mother, and who imbibe her ^irit, 
and follow her example ; but, oh, if they should turn to folly and vice, the 
very stones would upbraid them with their ingratitude and wickedng^l 
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ABiXn—A-ki'-Aii. , 

The wife of Hezron, of the*tribe of Judah { <*ie of those who went d^n 
into Egypt: Ihe bare*a son after het husband’s death. 1 Chron. ii. 24. 

, 2, Abiah. 

One of the tril?e of Benjamin. 1 Ckrou. vii. 8. 

• . * , 3. Abiah^ 

Samuel’s second son, whom his fa^iier in his old age made one of 
the judges* over Israel. ••He and his Brother di^ not walk in the 
integrity and piety ‘ of thSir vene^ble fath^, butT were covetous of 
bribes, and peryerted jwdgnfent. xhis* conduct. So criminal and dis¬ 
graceful to themselves, must hn^e been a great gridf to their aged 
pareivfc. What trial can be greater, than for ^jpus parents to see those' 
children whom they love as thsj?t^ielves,*on whom they have bestowed a 
good education,•and for whoth they have offered many prayers, forsaking 
tlrt#»w^p.ys of righteousness, and timiing aside to sin find folly ? Wicked 
men, intend ef boasting that they descend from the noble, the wise, 
and good, ought to hide their heads^in disgrace ; a goBtl extraction 
is arep*)ach to him whd degenerates from it. In oonseffuence of the 
oppression and injustice of Samuel’s sons, the people became discon¬ 
tented*, and deured a king, like other nations. Thm was a foolish 
and sinbil It is mentioned hcra; merely to remind the ^oung 

reader, that misconduct, not only So its example, but its influence, 
often leads others iflto sins that could have been but little expected. 
J Sam. viii. 2. 

• ABIALBON~-A-bi-al'-bon. 

Most intelligent father, or, father: over the building, or, 
FATHER OF INJURY. One of David’s mighty men. 2 Sain. xxik. 31. 

^ . ABIATHAR —A-jbi'-a-thar. 

Excellent father,* oj, father of him that survived. The 
tentlif»high priest under the law. In the reign of Saul, when Ahim- 
elech, father of Abkithar, was*high priest, he incurred the displea¬ 
sure of*the*king by succouring David ; anS Saul, in his resentment, 
sl^w. the whole' family, with the exception of Abiathar, who fled to 
DTlvid the wilderness, and remained with him in quality of high 
priest. But Saul carried his resentment against Ahimeicch even to his 
Win, ar^ appointed ZadolS, of the family of Eleazar, to the high priest¬ 
hood. Thus there were at one time two high priests in Israel,* and 
thus ^t continued durihg the reign of David. But in the beginning 
of Solomon’s teign, Abiathar, having attached himself to Adonijah, who 
aspired to tife throna,, whs degraded from his office by«Solomon, and 
spent the remainder of his days in retirement. The high priesthood 
was tliiis executed by Zadok alone, and the office contJhued" in the 
family of Eleazar. ^'Thiis the* sinj of some individuals, *and the resent¬ 
ments of others, proved the occasions and the means of fulfilling, the 
purposes of God, who had declared |.hat, for the wickedness of his 
sons, the fiftnily of Eli should be cut off from the high-priesthood in 
Israel. 1 Sam. iii. 11—14.* It is a fearful thing to belong to a family on 
which the curse of God rests. Childrentofterysuffer temporal calamities 
OKI account of the sins of their parents ; but it is a mercy to knoV, feiat 
the aurse. may be converted into a blessing, if it prove the means of 

•This is^the generally received opinion, though some have supposed that Sodok was 
only » sagan, or deputy high priest, until Abktliar was deposed by Solot^on. 
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leading them to seek and serve#the God against whom their fathers 
reoelled. The history of Hbiathar is inter\^oven with that of David, 
by whom he was kindly protected,'and to whoril lie appears to have 
be^n faithful. appears that both the father ^nd the son of Abiathar 
were namqji Ahimelech, and that h» is sometimes himsplf so called; 
hence some confusion and di^culty have arisen., ^ Qam. xxii*. xxiii. 

• XXX. 2 Sam. viii. 17. 1 Kings ii. » * ' 

• . ABIftAH —A-bi'-d#h. . 

The father of ki^owleDge, or, k|owled6e of the father. One 
ofithe sons of Midian; Gen.;icx\^. 4. » • 

• ABIDAN—ABi-r-DAN. 

Father of jun.GMENT^*or, my father is a judge. One ctf the 
princes of I^ael, wfiowas captafti of th^ iribe of Benjamin, and accom¬ 
panied Moses and Aaron in numberitig the‘]>eople. Numb. i.ll. ii. 22. 
He offered liberally |pr the service of the tabeimacle. Numb. vii. 60-^5. 

ABfEl—A'- bi-el. , , ,, 

God my fairer, %r, my god ihe father. Abiel was the father of 
Kish, and grahdfather of Saul, the fhst king of Israel, 1 Sam. ix^ 1. 

^BIEZER —AtBI-e'-zer. • 

Father of hei^p, or, helr op the father, or, my father >s my 
ilEEP.* Abiezer was of the trilie of Manasseh; Gideoi^, <(the (feliverer 
of Israel, descended from this family. Josh. xvii. 2. Judges vi. 11. 
One of David’s mighty men was named Abiezer. 2 Sam. xxiii. 27. 

ABl-GABEON, or ABI-GIBEON— A-bi-Gib'-e-on. . * 

The father of the Gibeonites, i. e. the first of the Isrjielites who 
inhabited Gibeon. 

• 2. Abigibeon. 

Otherwise NER,^was a principal jaan in Gibeon; his.wifg's name was 
Maachah, and he was an ancestor of Saul, th» first king oT Israel. 

1 Chron. viii. 29. * • • 

ABIGAIL—AbVi-gail. • 

Father of joy, or, the? joy of my father. The wife* oi*David. 
Abigail bad been the wife of Nabal, a very rich but churlish man, 
who dwelt on Mount Carmel. David had requested some small kind¬ 
ness of Nabal, which be*refused in a most rude and brutal rfianner; 
at which David was nmeh irritated, and woukl have resented* even to 
bloodshed, had not Abigail,by her prud^t, courteous, and conciliatory 
behaviour, disarmed his anger. How true it «s, tkat a soft answer tutneth 
a^ay wrath, and yielding, pacifieth great offences! Turbul^t and 
churlish behaviour is ever most disgraceful and disgusting; but a gentle, 
condescending, and obliging spirit is truly *amiable, and has often 
proved ihe nfeans of averting evils that threatened, and of introducing 
its possessor fo advantages on which* he had^ never calculated, 

1 Sa»i. xxv. David had afso a sister ifaftned Abigail, the wife of Jether, 
the Ishmaelite, and mother of Amasa. 1 Chron. ii. 16,17. 

ABIHA1L~Ab'-i-hail. • 

The father of strength, or, father o*' trouble. Abihail was 
the daughter of Eliab, oije ofaJesse’s sons, and she became the wife 
of ftehbboam, Solomon’s son and successor on the throne of Isragl, 

2 Chron. xi. 18. Abihail was also the name of Mordecai’s kin^an, 

the father of Esther, who was early left an orphan, but whom Provi¬ 
dence wonderfully took up, and provided for. Esther, ii. 15. • , • 
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ABIHU—^A^bi'-HU. • 0 " 

My father^ or, ms father. Abihu ^as one of the elder sons 
of Aaron, who, together with their ‘father? with Moses, and. seventy 
elders of Israel, were admitted to a most astonishing yet delightful 
display of the Diyine' majesty artd glory; but the subsequent history 
of Nadfeb and Abihu- teaches us n8t to depend on past experience for 
present security. ^ We heed daily grai?e, as well as daily bread ; and our 
Constant prayer ,8h()uld b<5, “Hold thou*me up, and I shall fee safe,” 
Shortly after this gracious manifeiflatioii, and* almost immediately after 
tlm investment of theSfc yodng men v?ith*the honourable office of the 
priesthood, they transgressed against the Lord, by presuming to offer 
incence kindled with strange fire, instead of l^re from, the altar, as was 
enjoined; and immediately fire trom the Lord came rorth, and consumed 
them. Thus Awfully "did ’Jehovah display himself as a holy and 
a'^lous God, who will be hgd in reverence by all them that are 
round ajbout him. Many coramentStors are of ^opinion, that these 
young men erred through excess of Mv'ine, for immediately afterwards 
the priCftts were commarided to abstfiin from wine while engaged in the 
temple service. However this may be, their case furitishes a solemn 
caution to avoid excess even in lawful enjoyments, by •which we might 
be unfitted td'S'‘rve the Lord, and to folbwfchis injunctions with htfhiility 
and reverence, not daring to add any inventions or fancies of our own. 
JExod. xxiv. xxviii. Lev. x. Numb. iii. 

ABIJAH—A Bt'-JAH. 

The will of the Lord, or, the Lord is my father. Several 
of this name are mentioned in scriptur^ : (1.) Abijah, the son of 
Jeroboam, the first king over the ten tribes of Israel after their revolt 
from thq house of Solomon. Abijah was an amiable young prince, 
and tenderly beloved hy his parents ; but .on account of their wicked- 
tiess ymd idolatry, he w'as snatched from them in early life. During his 
dangerous sickness, ^ his mother went in disguise, to inquire of the 
prophet* Abijah the issue of her sou’s diseaset What a strange mixture 
we sometimes behold of superstition and irreligion ! there are those 
who wi^; not take the Bible as a rule of faith and obedience, yet who 
regard it with superstitious reverence as a kind of charm. Jeroboam 
‘ and his^ vvife would not obey the Lord and his prophets, yet in affliction 
they hastened to inquire the event. It is of much more consequence 
to seSkjpreparation for Ml Events, than to have our curiosity gratified as 
to what those events may be : let us^ learn and perform our duty, and we 
may safely l6ave the.maftageraent of events with God. He cannot err 
in his appointments, and he will make them known to us juet at the 
j right tkne in every respect. ** i 

» What strange infatuation, “to suppose that the prophet should be em¬ 
powered to give the information ifesired, and* yet that he should beikept 
in ignorance of the parties desiring it I The fallacy of this expectation 
was soon exposed, and the mother m Abijah sent back with heavy 
tidings. * The moment ibat her feet touched the threshold of the 
prophet's door, he accosted her as the wife of ^eroboapa, and declared to 
W> that when she entered the palace on her return, the child should die : 
moroover, that the house of Jeroboam should be entirely cut off, and that 
of all the family this youth alone should die in peace, and be hoxiourably 
bvirind, f5r that in him alone was found some good thing towards the 
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^od of Israel. • In this •expression,^ we find several pleasing 
encouragements to early pi^ty, as well as some intjmation/>f its natuie. 
Piety is a good thing —good for !tl possessor, good for all connected 
wij|h him, and approved by an unerring Judge.# Its seat is in the heart. 
Mere outw^d observances, when the genuine principles is. wanting, will 
never avail in the sight of Him whb searches the heart; this good 
• thing was in young Abijah. It leads its subject to seek the Lord God 
of Israeli; and whgre this prTnciple is awak^ied, it. is^ure to meet the 
condescending notich, apj^robation, find encouragement of God; for 
he. never said to any, seek jje ifie in vain. * It ft possible for piety to 
exist, even when* surrounded by the mbst unfavourable circumstances ; 
and when it does .sp^ it i^^eculiarly honourable to its possessor: '•Siich 
was the pasc with the pious youn^ i?liiiah in the wicked court of 
Jeroboam. It makes a marked distinction of tharaeffer and* circum¬ 
stances, both in life fp.nd deat|i. Like* tl»e lily among thorns, oi<flie 
single star amidst surrounding flarkness, so this lov«ly •young prince 
was honourahTy distinguished fre^ the transgressors among whom ho 
dwelt; a difi’efence was evidently s&cn between* the righteous tAd the 
wicked, between him tlvit served God«.nd them that served 4iim not. 

Abijah was cift otf in earby life ; but that piety, which alone Could 
pr.epari? him for longer usefulness on earth, had fitted ihtra foe early 
blessedness in heaven : he was takRn away from the evil to come, and 
carried to his grave in peace and honour. It shoulti be observed, that * 
the frequent promise given in the Old Testament, of being brcAjght to 
the grave in peace, is a plain proof that even then the saints had a 
comfortable prospect of happiness beyond the grave, and this made tlie 
other valuable and interesting. We have, however, abundant cause for 
gratitude, that life,and immortality#are still more fully brought ^o light 
by the gospel, and that we not only indulge^ f)leasing hope of the 
immortality of the soul, but have a full assurance of the joyful relfeur- * 
rection of the body, when all the saintsj called under whatever dispen- 
satioa, shall meet in glory 'together, and be for ever with* flic* Lord. 

1 Kings xiv. 1—18. • • 

(2.) Abijah, (sometime called Abijam,) was the secondi ’ king 
of Judah after the separation of the kingdoms. He was the., son of 
Rehoboam (whom he succeeded) and of Maachah, (or Micaialif) the* 
daughter of Absalom, (or Uriel.) Abijah,•wc are told, followed the^bad 
example of his father. On one occasion he tipp2ars to advantage, but 
we,are expressly told that bis heart^was not perfect, or upright, with 
God ; and without uprightness before God, there cfwi be no real excel¬ 
lence or stability of character. The occasion alluded to was on the 
eve of a battld with Jeroboam, king of Israel. On the death of Reho¬ 
boam, war broke out between the twojtingdoms; and when their vu.st* 
armies# had met in battle-array, Abijal^ pleaded the justice of his 
cause, and the reliance bf his pe^iple on the God of their fathers, to 
whose worship they still adhered, while Israel was given to idolatry. 
Jeroboam paid no regard to Abijah’s appeal,pointing to his vast 
jirmy^and his military stralageml, proceeded to the battle: but the 
people oT Judah and the priests cried unto the Lord, and shouted iip 
his name; and because they relied on the Lord God of their fathirs, 
He 8truck*terror into the hearts of their enemies, and they fle^ befote 
them. Five hundred thousand chosen men of Israel were slain* in 
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this battle ; a larger numb|!r than wo lead to have fallen in any 
single battle and diyring the lifetime of th^se two kings, Israel was in 
a great measure under subjection*to Judah. It is to be feared that 
Abijah did not improve the victory as much as he might have dope, 
for the^ honour of« God, and th^ extirpation of idolatry; *for one of 
the golden, calves was in the city of Bethel, which city was taken in 
this battle; and, Abijah certainly o»ght to have destroyed, as he might ' 
have done,* this great occafion of sin to the people^J:)ut in the time of 
Jehu we find it still there. (2 Kiligs x. 29.) Abijah appears to have 
been greatly lifted up Vith *liis victory ; Be now multipliec’ his wives*to 
fourteen : 4)ut he did not long’enjoy his prosperity, lor he died, after 
haviffg reigned in Judah oijly three yea^i’s. ) Kings xv. 1— 

2 Chron. xiii, ^ 

13.) Abijah* the wfife ot* king Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah. It 
has^een supposed by some, thst she \^as the dt lighter of Zechariah, 
whom J«dsh caused to be slain before the porch and the altar. (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 21.) This conjecture is worthy*of notice, as it tends to confirm 
the idek of her having 15een blessedVith a piou. "b ' in, which bless¬ 
ing she- conTerred on her son; for the especial mt. ’ made of the 
mothers of the kings of Judah seems designed to ex'femplify the great 
influenee of*i«others on the future ckaractcr of their offspriilg. A 
modern writer on education makes §. striking observation to this effect : 
(** It is to be lamented that too many instances may be produced, of 
well-educated children proving themselves unworthy of the advantages 
they have enjoyed; but history docs not record an example of a man 
distinguished for wisdom, greatness, or getodness, who can be proved to 
have had a foolish, a weak, or a wicked mother.” Scripture history 
certainly presents nothing that contradicts this observation, but much 
^that corroborates it. *TVis is especially worthy the observation of young- 
females, and should stimulate the pursuit and cultivation .of whatever 
may qualify them t,8 fill the ihaternal relation with real advantage to 
the best ‘’interests of their future offspring. (See Abi, or Abiaii.j 

Chron. xxix. 

(4.) ! Abijah, a descendant of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, was chief 
of one of those twenty-four companies into which David divided the 
priesC. I Chron. xxiv. To. Zecliai-iuh, the father of John the Baptist, 
was<a priest of the order, or c&inrse, of Abia; or Abijah. Luke i. 5. 

I ■’ A‘felJAM—A- bi'-jam. 

The father of the si^a. A naiye sometimes given to Abijah, king of 
Judah, (as above.) *■* , * ' 

ABIMAEL— A-bim'-a-el. • 

A FATHER SENT FROM GO]g, One of the sons of Joktan, rftentioned 
®in the history of the peopling o/j,he earth after the flood. Gen. x. 28. 

ABIMELECH —A-bim'-e-lech. a 

Father of the king, or, my fat^her theT king. Abimelech was 
king of Gerar in the country of the Philistines, and was contem¬ 
porary with Abraham. "On some occasion, perhaps tliat of famine, 
Abraham and Sarah, after having*dwelt nearly* twenty years in, 
l^ce on the plains of Marore, removed, and sojourned in Gerar. 
Tndre Abraham fell into the most unworthy dissimulation. He feared 
leet the*beauty of Sarah should attract the notice of the nlien of the 
plabe; and, concluding that they were strangers to thp. fear of God, 
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iie^ imagined they might ^destroy l^ra, to obtain possession of her. To 
ev^ this fancied danger, khe gave out thal» she was his sister; but 
this unwarrantable step involved him in the very difficiiUits he souo-ht 
to avoid. Under the impression that Sarah was an unmarried woman, 
whd might lawfully be sought, AbimijJech the Icing sent and took her 
into his bougie. Thus was Sarah’s honour exposed ^o insult, ai*d the 
•wrath of Abimelech incurred igainst Almaham,. by the deception he 
had practiced upon him; but*it pftased Gocj, to interpose, and rescue 
his servants from fl>e result of theiik own folly and s?n. In a dream 
or vision of the night, Jehovah mtimated tCkAbimelech the true state of 
the*case, and warned himto re^oreSarah-to her husband: which he accord¬ 
ingly did in the most honourable manner; bis frankness, courtcousness, 
and generosity forming, indeed, a most striking and honourable contrast to 
the uuworfliy suspicion, meanness, and disi^Ieinlatipn thatJiad been exer¬ 
cised towards him, and presented a most pungent reproof to the* servg^pt 
of God. Thongh AlSraham had^cted'so inconsistently with his high 
character, the«Lord itras fiieascd ^ honour him as his “prophet*’and, in 
answer to his eup]ilit^T»tion, removed,, an afflictiop. which had been laid 
on the family of AbimJ'jcti for his sake. After this, Abraham sojourned 
long in the lanr^ of tWb Philistines, ^nd a cordial good-unciersttiiiding 
subsisted between him and Aliiraelech. On one occasion, it was in 
danger of being interrupted by ^ strife among the servaflts com^rning 
a well; but by a mutual and candid cxjiianation between the princi¬ 
pals, amity and concord were preserved. Gen. xx. xxi. « 

(2.) Abimelech, anotlicr king of the Philistines, suppos(jd*to be 
the son of the foregoing, who snrceedgd him in the government at 
Gcrar, and with whom m'cnrfed a transaction with Isaac and his wife 
Rebecea,*very .similar to that of the father with Abraham and Sarah. 
This Abimelech appears not to ha^ been so cordial in his ftienckhip for 
Isaac, as his father had been with Abraham. •He was jealous of his 
increasing wealth and power, and at last connived at some acts of hos- * 
tility and oppression in his siprvants about wells, thi highly valued and 
often controverted possession of that age and country, Gen. xx*vi. 

(3.) Abimelech, the king or ruler of Israel, was an illegitimatts 
son of Gideon, who had been raised up by Jehovah as an eminent deli¬ 
verer and judge of the people. Abimelech wjs a very ambitipus and 
designing man, and he hesitated not to perform acts of the grosses# per-* 
fidy and crueity, in order to gratify his lu^ of power. On the death of 
his father, he assumed the reins of goveijnment,, and procured hiirvsclf to 
be* acknowledged king, first by the«ien of Shechem, among whom his 
mother’s family'had considerable interest, and arlerstards by the peojile 
in generaf. Jlis father had left behind him seventy sons, each far more 
worthy tlian Abinjfdcch of the dignity he had x^surped. No sooner, however, • 
had he attained the summit of his amJytious desiref, than, in order to* 
secur<? his future reign against molestation from them, he slew his seventy 
brethren at Ophrah, with the ex»eption of Jotham the youngest, who 
escaped from the hands of the fratricide, and remained long in con¬ 
cealment. A favourable opportunity presenting, Jotham came forth, 
•stoo^ oji the sumfnit of Mount* Gerizzim, and having assembled the 
men of Shechem, by his celebrated jiarable of the trees exposed 
and reprimanded their folly, injustice, and ingratitude in elexSing 
Abimelech. 


C 
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A division soon after arose*among |he inhabitants, conscious of j^fr 
own folly and sin, and detesting the crueltfy of their ill-chosen I^mer, 
they took a(>vantage*of his absence,*revolted from him, and lay in wail 
to put him to death as he returned to Shechem. This design was frus¬ 
trated by private intelligence, sept to Abimelech by Zebul the goveAior 
of theicity. ‘Aftei%ard8 they formed a connexion with one Gfaal, and put 
themselvea under his conduct; he having presumptuously and vain-* 
gloriously offered to reduQS Abimele?;h, a»d rescue the people put of his 
hand, ffis vaiit boasts, howeverj^ere brought to*i1othing; Abimelech 
and Zebul routed Gaaj and*the ^echemites. The army of Abimelech 
then entered the town, took it h^ assault, 8,nd demolivshed the buildings. 
A thousand of the men fled for shelter to the temple of the idol Baal- 
berith; but Abimelech aiid his*men surrounded th^ temple, and, setting 
fire to it, consymed it, with ^11 who were in it. Abii^ielech afterwards 
n\gjched his army to Thebez, a place about nine miles eastward; the 
inh^itants, aware of his violence ayd'cruelt^, fled in terror at his 
approadli, and sdught shelter in a strrjpg tower m the middle of the city. 
Abimelech assaulted the tower in the most furious manner, and was on 
the point of setting fire to it, when a woman from the top of the tower 
hurled a pie'cc of a millstone at hJ^ head, and frattured Jiis skull. Find¬ 
ing himself ^ortally wounded, he desired his armour-bearer to* thrust 
him thTough \Wfeh a sword, that it m|ghf no't be said he died by the hartd 
of a woman. From the whole of this history, we learn that the triumph- 
• ing of |;he wicked is but short; that though there may be confederacies, 
there are,no real friendships among the wicked; that where persons have 
discovered themselves base, treacherous, and cruel towards their nearest 
friends by the ties of blood, it is not to be^expected that they will prove 
magnanimous and generous in their conduct towards any new con¬ 
nexions*! thit the wicked hang together just as long as they can subserve 
^each otlier’s purposes, and then often become the instruments of mutual 
punishment; and thus, amidst all the factions and crimes of men, it is 
sooner-or Ipter ma^e evident fhat “ there ^ a God that judgeth in the 
earth.'^Juuges ix. 2 Sam. xi. 21. 

i (’4.) Abimelech, or Achimelech, the priest of the Lord, who gave 
Goliath’s sword to David, 1 Sam. xxi. In the New Testament, (Mark ii. 
26,) tliis jncident is quoted as occurring in the days of Abiathar the high- 
priest,•but the learned inform us, that this is a reference to a book concern- 
ing ^biathar, or of the hist^ry’of Abiathar. * Abiathar was not the person 
who aclually gave Dav'd the sword, neither was he at that time the high-* 
priest; but as that transaction issued in the death of his father and alLtbe 
rest of his lamily, Abiathar almost immediately afterwards became K^h- 
priest, and this would be naturally referred to as a leading; event in his 
history. , , * 

• • AB1NAD4B— A-bin'-a-dab. 

Father of willingness, or, my father is a prince. Tlie second 
son of Jesse, and brother of David, 1 ftam. xvi. 1 Chron, ii. 13. 

ABJNOAM— A-bin'-o-arl 

Father of beauty, or, comeliness. The father of Barak. Judgesiv. 6. 

ABIRAM—A-bi'-r^. • . , • 

high father, or, FATHER OF FRAUD. (1.) Abiram the son of 
Eliah, of the tribe of Reuben, joined with Korah, Dathan, an^ others, 
in A conspiracy against Moses in the wilderness, and with them met the 
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av^ul punishment of his ^rirjie in e) sis^nal judgment of God, for the earth 
clu'M! asunder, and swallowtid them up alive, Numb. xvi. 

(2.) Abiram, the eldest son of fcliel of Bethel, who, ih defiance of 
the Divine malediction, presumed to rebuild the accursed city of Jericho; 
and, according to*the prediction of Jos|jiua, five hundred and thirty-seven 
years before, his eldest son Abiram lest his life whilst his father kid the 
• foundation of the walls, and his’yoijj^ngest son Segub when they hung up 
the gate^ Joshua vi. 26. 1 liings xvi. 34. Wicked men may despise 
the threatenings of*Glod, and flatter themselves they‘shdl have peace at 
last, though they walk in rebellion against his commands; but heaven 
and earth shall jiass away, sooner than-.one jot or tittle shall fall to the 
ground of all that the Lord bath spoken; and “ God who cannot lie” has 
promised eternal lifS to die righteous, but has also declared, that the 
wicked sliall be turned into hell, and‘all tlfc nations that forget God. 

ABISHAG— Ab'-i-shag. * , 

Ignorance of the* father.^ or, mY father has^seized, or, has 
arrived. Abishag was a young jfoman, a native of Shunem in the tribe 
Issachar. Sha was engaged to attend and succour king David in his 
decrepitude, and was nominaliy his wife. In the reign of Solomon, 
Adonijah, one of, Daviefs sons^ demanded her in marriage, and th^ king 
regarding this as an indication his aspiring to the throric caused him 
to* be put to death, 1 Kings i. 1—4; ii. 13—25. 

ABISHAI— A-bisiL-a-i. 

The present of my father, or, the sacrifice of my father. 
The son of Zeruiah, a sister of David. He was a very brave and skilful 
warrior, much attached to his uncle, in whose army he attained high dis¬ 
tinction, juid several times wrdught him most essential services. During 
a war with the* Philistines, he vanquished and slew Ishbi-benob, a giant 
who was on the pbint of killing David, 2 Sam. xjti. 16. t)nc(?, during 

Saul’s cruel and unmerited persecution of Dj^id, David and Abishai. 
entered Saul’s tent, and found him asjpep. AbisJ;iai would fain have 
pierced him with the sword^ but was restrained by David, .who feared 
to slay the Lord’s anointed, and chose rather to leave his cause with 
God, who had decreed his elevation, and would assuredly bring it abokt. 
in his own good time, 1 Sarrt? xxvi. 7—11. Abishai served David in the war 
against Ishbosheth, together with his brother Asahel and Joab. 2 Sam. ii, 18 

Many years afterwards, when David ^cd from his rebellious son 
Absalom, and was bitterly cursed by Shimek Abishai would have slain 
the man who thus traitorously insulted his sovereign; but David reslraiued 
hiiti, and piou^y looked above the*instrumente of^his suffering to the 
just and gracious band which directed the wound, 2 Sam. xvi. 9—12. 
At this ^timev Abishai commanded a third part of 'the army against 
Absalom, as he did also when his brother Jeab engaged the Ammonites,^ 
of whom he slew three hundred, but oif what particxdar occasion is not 
mentioned, 2 Sam. xviii. 2; xxiii. 18. 1 Chron. xi. 20, 21, Abishai 
also slew, or rather the army und%r hi.s command, slew eighteen thou¬ 
sand of the Edomites iii the valley of Salt, 1 CJjron. xviii. 12. We have 
no particulars of t]ie death of tli^s great general, but, on tracing such a 
‘careA' a« his, we cannot retrain comparing it with the bloodless victories 
of the Prince of peace, and desiring to be of that army which vanquijshes 
its encmi^ by love, which slays only sin, and which takes captive only 
to render happy for ever. 
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ABISfiUA—A»BisH'ju-A - 

Father of salvation, (»•, of magnificeiice, or, the salvatioIITop 
MY FATHER.^ The s(Sn of Phineha», and fojirtU hi^h priest of Israel, we 
have no particulars of his life and administration, 1 Cluron. vi. 4. 

. AtsISHUIV-AB'-i-SHUR. 

FaTHHR of the V^ALL, or, OF TH»BULL, or, FATHER OF UPRIGHTNESS. 
One of the*deseendants- of Caleb, 1 Chron. ii. 28. 

ABITAL—Ab'-i-wal. , 

Father of the hew, or, fatufii of the shaho*?. One of David’s 
■wives. 2 Sam. iii. 4. ^ • 

ABITUB—AB'-i-fUB. 

Father of goodness, or, my father is good. One of the descend¬ 
ants of Benjamin. 1 Chron. viik 11. • • • 

* . A^&ttJD—•A-m'-uD. 

Fy\XHER*OF PRAISE, or, GLORY OF MY FATHER. 1'h( SOU of Zorobabc’l, 
ana one of the ancestors of Jcstis Clu’ist ai cordiifg' to tlie Hcsh, Matt. 

i. 13. * * • , 

, ABNFR-sAb'-ner. . 

FATIIF.h OF LIGHT, or, LAMP OF THE FATHER, or, SON OF THE FATHER, 
Abner vfas tfie son of Ner, uncle fo kinp; Saul, afld ^cn^ral of his army. 
After the de^th of Saul, Abner made his'son Ishbosheth king', a*ul for 
seven yhars mjftntained his authorityjn Spposition to David; but dunn“g 
this time, the house pf Saul became w’caker, and the ascendency of David 
•greater.^ At one time, the two armies, commanded by Joab and Abner, 
were in sight of each other near Gibeon, when Abner challenged Joab to 
let twelve of the best men in each army meet each other in single 
combat; this was agreed to, and, each seizhig the beard of his antagonist, 
and at the same moment plunging his sword into his side, they all fell 
dead on*the t^pot where they had engaged. This was the signal for a 
general battle; a great daughter ensued. Abner was defeated by the 
servants of David, and fled. The three sons of Zeruiah, David's sister, 
■vver“ in th^.attle; and one of them, Asahel, btyng remarkably swift-footed, 
pursued mer 4bner. After entreating Asahel to cease his pursuit, 
^A^iiier slew him by a back-stroke of his spear, but Abishai and Joab still 
pursued after him. At length he entreated airuce, and Joab sounded a 
trumpet for retreat. ^ 

Not> long after this, Abner was accused by Ishbosheth of improper 
conduct towards one of the hotisehold of Saul. This so incensed Abner, 
(who regally reigned, whflle nominally supporling Ishbosheth as king,) that, 
to revenge the affront, l^e threatenocl to betray the whole kingdom in4;o 
the hands of Davids* and held correspondence for that purpose. At 
length, he visited David, by whom he was sumptuously entertained, and 
peaceai)ly dismissed. At thjs moment, Joab returned^ from a Military 
expedition loaded with spoil, was exceedingly enraged to find that 
Abner had been with David, and reproached his master with living 
admitted one whose friendship was bufc feigned, and who came as a spy. 
Without w*aiting to inform himself of Abner’s real disposition towards 
David, he seized on that*as the moment of private revenge, and sent a 
messenger after Abner, to summon himuack Under pitlence of a^further 
rftmmunication with the king. With this message Abner complied, and 
JoaW^went forth to meet him, and, pretending to salute him, gave a mortal 
StaJj, in revenge for the death of Asahel, and probably also from motives 
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of.iealousy. David was ex<Medingly displeased and distressed at this art 
of ttachery. He lionoiired ilbner with a magnificent funeral^ he bewailed 
his untimely death in a poetjpal elfigy, and declared his belief that the 
Lord, the Judge of all the earth, would reward tjre doer of evil according 
to Iris wickedness, 2 Sam. ii. iii. In these record^ of ^laughter ami 
bloodshed, we see not only the ^aboujlding wickedness qf men, Utit the 
• retributive justice of God. Joab l\fcame the sw6rd to avengfe on Abner 
the wantqn sporting with hunftin life in proposing the pitched battle of 
twelve in Gibeon, as»well «8 the deatfk of Asahel by liis'own hand ; and 
in jlue time, the blood of Abner rftid Amasa Was visited on Joab, who fell 
by the hand of Bftnaiah in the reign of Bolomon, 1 Sam. xvii. 55 ; xxvi. 

2 Sam. ii. iii, • • 

ABHAM*, or ADRAHA!M^A'-bram. 

The father of elevation, or, a \itgh •father. One of Uie most 
distinguished charact^ers in sacred history, was born at Ur, in i-tlie 
land of Chaldea. Althougl? «ine generations intervened 'between 
Noah and Alfrani, Noah died oialy two years before Abram’s birth. 
This extraordinary longevity in the* early ages •was wisely peripitted, 
not only for the more spjeedy peopling pf the earth, but also^ an<J, prin¬ 
cipally, for the carrect coramujiication of sacred knowledge by tradition, 
buch, Itowever, was the depravity pf man, that, even duringgbe lifeTj;ime of 
Noah and his sons, who had witnessed the destruction of the world for 
its wickedness, and had been themselves preserved •amidst the general 
desolation, idolatry had risen to an awful height; the descendants of* 
Ham and Japhet appear to have been almost wholly given uh to that 
debasing sin, and very few even of the more favoured I’ace of Sliem were 
wholly frf;e from the taint. At this time, it pleased God to separate an 
individual, and to make him and^ his family the depositary and the 
channel of a special revelation of his mind and*will to manlcind in 
general. Abram was descended from Shem, andliis early life was passed • 
among idolaters. His parents evidently were such, «iiid it appears most 
probable that he was so hftnself. But God, who is rich*Ri fhefey, 
appeared to Abram, when he was seventy-five years of age, and copif 
manded him to go forth from his country and from his father’s house* * 
and sojourn in a strange fand. Tliis was the turning point in Abram’s 
history; here the character began to develop iti^lf, which matufec^ into*^^" 
such distingui.diod excellency as to clesiufnate him, in all age.s, “ the 
father of the faithful,'’ ami the •* friend of 0)d.” The father* (or 
pattern) of believers, from his ready faith in. the Divine assurances, 
whatever improbabilities, or even impossibilities* niiglvt seem to oppose 
them ; the*friend of God, from his frequent and familiar intercourse with 
the Diviue Bf'ing, and his ready I'ompliance with all his commands , 
however painful tnd trying. We have no* information as to the par-* 
ticular^mode of this appearahee and coirfinunication. It was, however, 
such as conveyed a full sense of tl^e authority of the command, and at 
the same time wrought a willingness to comply with it. • 

It, however, required no small exercise of ^aith and obedience. At 
seventy-five years qf age, viijien hfbits and connexions are formed, when 
local Attachments are very powerful, 'when indeed the love of rest and 
ease may be supposed to have gained considerable ascendency, then^ as 
it were, tCFbegin life again, to relinquish home and kindred, friends and 
ease, and commence a weary pilgrimage to some unknown land*relying 
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only on the promise, provicleiice, and ^rrotecliiou of an invisible guide; 
that promise not engagingto give, but merely to show the land, and«^ot 
so much personal as relative, and involving^the interests of a numerous 
posterity, which, as already an old man and without offspring, there 
was little human probabifity would ever exist: but Abfam had nothfhg 
to do with events df probabilities, the command of God was'enough for 
him, and he “ departed* as the Lord had spoken unto him.” 

Abram called to go/orth, whether or.* not any of his family would 
accompany him f arid such was th(^ strength esf his fafth and the prompt¬ 
ness of his obedience that he probably prepared and expected to 
relinquish all his worldly connexions, and |o forth alone, implicit faith 
andrf!heerful obedience often meet an immediate and unexpected reward. 
It was so with Abram ; for it 'pleased* God tb infl^ehce several of his 
beloved Relatives to accomjvaiiy him. Tcrah his aged father,' Sarah his 
belayed and beautiful wife, and Lot the son of his elder brother Haran, 
who had, beep long <lead. It appears.also that tMc remaining branches 
of the family, Na^or and his wife Milj’ah, were afterwardr induced, by 
the example of their kindred, to forsake the land of tlndr idolatry, and 
maintain the worship of the true God. The solid usefulness which is 
often conferred on consistent piety, affords rich'encouragement to obey 
the coipmands^of God, and the dictates of conscience. IIalf-hear|iedness 
in the professors of religion has disgusted many, and caused them to 
speak evil of the way of truth ; while steady, con.sistent, and magna- 
‘nimousc piety, has been the means of winning many whose hearts were 
shut against every other means of instruction and conviction. The 
pilgrims took with them all their possessions, at least all such as were 
moveable, for though Jehovah had provided for Abram a country, and 
was engaged^ to supply all his wants, and though Abram was required to 
relinquish whatever worldly interests sVriod in competition with the service 
► of God, yet was he not to despise what might lawfully be retained, or 
cast himself on extraordinary, interpositions of providence, when tlie 
regfila* laeans of supply in his own hawls wore already sufficient, 
^either the promises nor the providence of God were, ever designed 
encourage indolence, carelessness, or presumption. On their v'ay 
towards Canaan they turned into Mesopotamia, and called the place where 
i^hey abride, Haran, probably after the son of Terah and father of Lot. 
There Terah died, at the age ^f two hundred and five years. 

Sfton after this ewnt^ Abram was directed to proceed on his 
journe^, which he did, accompanied by his wife, his nephew, and their 
respective ^lousehol^s, including f^pparently) some pious individutiU 
who bad joined them during their residence in Haran. At [ength they 
reachgd the land of Canaan, the promised land which God had declared 
•he would shew Abram,* and give to his posterity. They first 
pitched their tents in the plaiivbf Moreh, near the city of Sichem, and 
there Abram built an altar to the Lord. Here again the venerable 
patriarch presents an example most v^orthy of imitation. Wherever the 
servants of God have a house, there God should have an altar. Per¬ 
haps nothing tends more to keep the. proper^ line of separation 
between the people of God and the ungodly world than the conscicn- 
tions and consistent observance of family religion. Those who main¬ 
tain tluj daily worship of God in their family, give a daily pledge both to 
tfieir fjftnily and to their neighbours, that they will walk in integrity, 
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kindness, ana wisdom ; (tiult they*need not, and will not, seek the vain, 
frifdous, and polluting trines which engage Ihe men of the world, wlio 
know not God; but that ^hey v^ll, in every rtfspect, conduct them¬ 
selves as the friends and servants of the J.ord Almighty. Abram 
thrbugh life experienced the benefits ef setting the Lord .always before 
him. Thus his prosperity was saiktified, his sorro\^'s soothed, his 
• perplexities relieved, and a bfessy^g eminently rented on Ivis family. 
Happy tlie young householdi^s who, like Abram, begin life ,by setting 
up an altar to the*Lord tjheir God, <fn which the daily and the nightly 
sarjrifice of prayer and praise is4:indled by the fire of sacred love and 
devotion, and perfumed by the rich merits of the Redeemer, an offering 
of-a sweet-smelling savour,* acceptable unto God. At Sichcm, Jehitw^ah 
again appeared to Abram,'confirifting all'lus former promises, and espe¬ 
cially repeating the declaration, “ Uhto thy seed,will 1 give this land 
an encouragement, but still a trial to Abram’s faith; for as yet he 4iad 
no child, nor the prospect of aify;» , • * 

Abram’s n«?xt remove was to »place between Bethel and Hai, and 
afterwards still* further south ; for the character'of the patriarcl^s, even 
in the land of promise, was but tl^t of strangers and. sojourners. 
Shortly afterwards, a grievous,famine in the land of Canaan compelled 
him foWa while to seek succour^in Egypt. The land oj £gypt being 
watered by the Nile, often enjoyed plenty, when neighbouring countries, 
more entirely dependent on rain, suffered from severe drought. That 
the land of promise should be invaded by famine, must have •been a* 
severe trial of faith to the heirs of promise. Had Abram been inclined 
to distrust the word of the Lord, or to reason on outward probabilities, 
he miglit have murmured at the land promised as the reward of his 
faith, so far frbm being likely to sustain the “ great natiop,” of whom 
mention had beet! made, that even this little company were* driven 
thence to seek sustenance ; but Abram was fSlly satisfied in leairing* 
liimself and all his concerns in the hands of Him «vho had said, “ Go 
forth to a land which I will‘shew thee, and which I will sureiy ^v^ to 
thy seed.” But the greatest saints have their weaknesses and imp.ei;- 
fections, and they often appear when least expected. Who would liav8* 
imagined that Abram could yield to criminal distrust, and, to 
avoid imagined danger, resort to dissimulation, or at least* cijuivo-**" 
cation most unworthy of his character ; yet such was the case. A com¬ 
mon historian would have tfrawn a veil ovei» these blemishes, bulf the 
sacred writers never either blazon the virtues or palliate the faults of 
the* characters \hey portray, but sunply relate takings as they really 
were. This affords a strong and striking proof of the truth of Scrip¬ 
ture. lUis written on principles the very opposite to those whiclv have 
dictated the most'admired works of men, sftid yet, jvith all its impar-. 
tiality ,pnd simplicity, an innkte inajesty*rtins through all its delineations, 
to which their most laboured eff 9 rts have never attained. . The facts 
are in themselves exceedingly iustructive, as they tend to •exemplify 
human nature as it really is; to teach us, that the most exemplary 
saints were not perfect, but^ stood* in the same need of Divine mercy as 
oursdlveS ; to remind us, that the most eminent should distrust them¬ 
selves, and not imagine that they are beyond the reach of danger, while 
they are still in the flesh, and surrounded by temptations; and to encour¬ 
age us to hot^ in the mercy of God, notwithstanding the uilhllowcd 
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and lamented imperfections ’ of whith wel often tind ourselves the 
subjects. *► • . 

Abram’s tr&nsgressibn arose from an unworthy fear lest his beautiful 
wife should be seized, and himself fall a prey to the hand of lawless 
violence. To avoid -this fancied, danger, he resorted to a mean ^nd 
foolish*subterfuge.* Sarai, it appears, was his half-sister, 'a degree of 
consanguinity then frequently admitjjed into the marriage relation, and, 
on their eptering Egypt, Ise entreated he# to pass as his sistej; to this 
she consented, dnd'the king of t'^e country*beingi soon captivated by 
her beauty, and considering it lawful* to seek her affectioi s, heaped 
many favours on her supposed* brother:*and now hi what toils had 
theitfalse policy entangled their own feet! *and how distressing would 
have been the consequence, had not God in Aierc^ihterposed to extri¬ 
cate therp fromithe results at theii^own sin and folly! No sooner was 
Sar4i taken into Pharaoh’s house, than the Lord visited him and his 
family wuth such ,awful plagues, as inspfred them with fear, and caused 
them to send away Abram and Sarai*.in safety ; but at the same time 
with a ^harp and merited reproof fos having practised sindi a deception. 
This was a striking instance, in wjjich God rebuked kings'for the sake 
of his chosen, and sufFered not any man to hurt thewi. At the same 
time it^ strikin|rly enforces the apostolical injunction to “ speal* every 
man truth with liis neiglibour.” We *caniiot bo placed in circumstances 
which re(iuire falseliood ; and though to speak the truth we must turn 
•our baoJks on interest, and our faces to danger, yet we may safely do so, 
and leave* the event with God. 

On Abram’s return to Canaan, he went again to his former place 
of abode near Bethel, where he had buift an altar. It is natural to 
a pious man,_ and it is both pleasing ^nd profitable to have associations 
connectM with the kitcrpositions of the God of pibvidence, and the 
•manifestations of the Go*d of grace. Such recollections and associations 
will probably infiuemee his choice of a habitation : certainly a godly 
mart c«.nn«4 consisK'iitly choose an abode altogether without regard to 
“^the place rrf the altar.” Worldly advantages are of comparatively 
•mtle value, when they stand in competition with religious duties and 
privileges ; and wliere, in this respect, the greater has been sacrificed 
>•40 the^Ie^s, it has often in the end proved ruinous even to those worldly 
interests to which sucii imprfi 4 )cr concessions have been made. Up to 
this period, and probaljiy4br some time longer, Abram and Lot resided 
together, and the Lord prospered them greatly, and so multiplied their 
flocks and herds, tlii\t the country*Where they resided ^arcely afforded 
room for '.heir posaessions, and a strife arose between their#-respective 
herclsifien. How evidently was it seen in this instance, t<iat dit' bless- 
jing of the Lord mqtketh rich! These two pilgrims unfl sojourners, who 
had forsaken their worldly inl^i'ests for the sake of religion,, found 
those interests abundantly promoted, instead of injured, and were at 
this time much more rich and prosperous than they could have been by 
remaining in their own cmmtry. 

But increase of wealth always bring# inert^ase of c*are and of respon¬ 
sibility, and frequently proves also an occasion of strife and sdpaftition 
between chief friends. On the commencement of these unpleasant 
differences, Abram, perceiving whereunto it might grow, jirwposed an 
amicable separation, and in the most generous and condescending man- 
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ner offered Lot his choi<ie pf the* country* in either direction. How 
truly'dignified and amiable U such a spirit, aAd how ornamental to a 
profession of religion, when right asid precedency are conceded rather 
than contended for, and the interests and inclinations of others are 
oons’ulted rather fhan the dictates of, pride an2l selfishness! This is 
the light in which Christians shine befcre men, so as *10 cohstrain*thera 
to glorify their Father which is in ijpaven. Lot cast his eyes around, 
and, admiijjing the well-watered and fertile pUins of Sodom, chose to 
take up his abode there; while Abraif. was left in quitft possession of 
“the place of the altar.” The«sequ^ proved ^hich of the two had 
made the wisest clioice. " • 

Abram doubtless felt the separation from so near and dear a relative ; 
but whatever he might idiss in *creature enjoyments, wiis more tliati 
compensated in the visits of a gracious God^ Almost iintjiedlately after 
the departure of Lot, the Lord appeared unto Abram, saying* “ yft 
up now thine eyes, anS look frcAn. the place where thou art, nqrthward 
and southward, eastward and westward: for all the Tand which thou 
seest, to thee will 1 give it, and to,thy seed for ever.” How happy 
was Abram in the consciousness of the Divine approbatipn, dlid in 
reliance on the Dipine infeutious respecting him and his ! Well might he 
eat his %read with gladness and. sjiiglencss of heart, since Qpd accepted 
his* work. Still, however, he was caUed to live by faith ; tnuch w*orldly 
prosperity and real enjoyment were given, but the land of Canaan was 
only promised. His seed was spoken of as the dust of the earth, but 
as yet he had no child. It was enough for Abram, that the l.ord had 
spoken, and would perform. 

After this, Abram removed fo the plain of Mamre, about twenty-two 
miles south of Jerusalem, where he resided many years, though probably 
with some occasional interruptions. At Mamre, Ahram contrasted an 
intimacy with three brothers, the greatest nienT of the place, Maqjre, , 
Aner, and Eshcol; this alliance proved very useful to Abram, and 
secured to him a peaceable rtsidence among them. In process ol^tiine, 
Lot and his family were brought into distress, which touched the sym¬ 
pathy of his venerable uncle, and called forth his prompt and efficicnV« 
exertions. The land of Canaan was at that time divided iiitcf many 
petty states, which had become tributary to the power of Elam, or Persia,^ 
After twelve years’ subjugation, five of tho^e kings confederated together 
to castoff the yoke, and refused to pay the .tribute, or submit to»the 
authority of Chcdorlaomer. On this, he called together his allies, and 
hastened to recUice these petty slat^ to obedience,: the rusult was a 
bloody cotflict in tlie vale of Siddim, in which Sodom became a prey to 
the conqiterow, and Lot and his family were taken captives. 

Abram was a nlan of peace, yet he was »o coward; and there is no^ 
greater mistake than that oPsupposing that courage (fwells only with the* 
haughty, the contentious, and the resentful. It may be fairly questioned 
whether it dwells with them at all. True magnanimity is not, only con¬ 
sistent with, bat in a great measure consists in, a mild and peaceable . 
spirit; that avoidsJto give,^nd sdonis to take, oflenco for trides. When 
a ju^ occasion called it forth, it was found that Abram, the generous, 
the peaceful, the contemplative, the pious, possessed a spirit of ^rue 
valour and promptitude. On hearing of Lot’s distress, Abram immedi¬ 
ately armed hU own trained servants, three hundred and eighteen mai, 
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born in his house, and went forth *to ass|st«a just cause; not only to 
rescue his relative, but td resist the power or a cruel foreign oppressor. 
Thus in Abram, as ef patriot or lovtef of hi§ country, the promise began 
to be fulfilled, that he,should be blessed, and raad^ a blessing. The 
prosperity with which Providenctthad favoured his household, was made 
subservient to,general good. H« friends, Mamre, Eshcol, and Auer, 
also brought together’ all the forc^ they could muster, and joined iu* 
pursuit of the haughty conquerors, and aftacked the,m iu the dead of the 
night. Thus dnexpectedly assailed, the enemy ffcd in confusion, and 
was pursued from Dan to Hobah in Syria, a distance of about eighty 
miles. Chedorlaomcr, and all the kings that were with him, were slain 
in4)attle; and Lot, and his family and substance, as well as all tlie other 
spoil of Sodom, rescued, an(J brought* back tminjfired, Abram was far 
from indulg'ingp any ambitiows view%, or, it appears, he might easily have 
followed up his victory, and made himself master 9 f the wliole country ; 
but in rescuing his kinsman, and serving his country, he had achieved 
his object, and with his victorious b«nd he peaceably jfturned home- 
wardsj As he went, hewas met and congratulated by tiie^jng of Sodom, 
who pressed on his acceptance tlje vhole of the^booty he had recovered ; 
but, with a dignified disinterestedness, worthy of the* servant of “the 
Most,High*^od, possessor of heaven and earth,” Abram reftised to 
accept of the smallest share. He obeyed the coimnands of his heavenly 
Master, and relicc^ on him for protection and maintenance; and he 
* would*give to no man occasion to say, “ I have made Abram rich.” 
Such noble conduct must have left on the mind of the king of Sodom a 
powerful impression of the excellency of Abram’s principles; and, 
perhaps, there is nothing by which religion is more honoured in the eyes 
of the world, than when its professors are manifestly men of integrity, 
liberality, and honour; and, on the other hand, the cduse of religion was 
» new;r half as much injured by the opposition of its enemies, as by the 
selfishness, mcanneis, and inconsistency of its professed friends. 

€)n«thi9»occasion, Abram was met also, afid congratulated by Melchi- 
^edek king of Salem, who brought forth bread and wine, to refresh the 
*’1^onque^o^s after their long and fatiguing majeh, and blessed Abram in 
the name of the Lord. This salutation must have been truly gratifying 
thj! gbod man. It was like unexpectedly meeting a brother, a friend, 
a fellow-servant, in a foreign land ; and both cordially joined in honour¬ 
ing that sacred Name? which by the men around them was unknown, 
disregfirded, or profaned. Melchisedek was also a priest. Abram 
acknowledged him »§ sifch, and presented him with a tenth of all the 
spoils taken from the vanquished kings. < 

Aftpr this, Abram was favoured with a renewed commiftiicaiion from 
.God, who address^ him in & vision, saying, “ Fear nht, Abram; I am 
thy shield, and thy exceeding gtSat reward.” What invincible security, 
and what boundless bliss, are involved in the gracious declaration ! 
What may he not relinquish, and attempt, and encounter, to whom they 
are addressed ! Vast, however, as was this grant to Abram, it is made 
to ewy individual believer in Christ yesus,f>and eao^i may say “ Thou 
art my portion, O Lord God!” I «< - 

On receiving this gracious assurance, Abram, for the first time, 
ventured to inquire how the promises, so repeatedly made to Him, could 
be fulfilted, seeing he had no offspring; and that, to all probable appear- 
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ance, his steward, Eliezenof|DamaBcus, would be his heir.*^ This very 
natural anxiety was graciously met on the ptrt of the condescending 
Being before whom it was laid, and*ofetained for Abram thb assurance, 
that not his most trusty and valuable servant, but his own son should be 
his heir; and that his posterity should,exceed in number the stars that 
glitter on tl*e nightly firmament. Among the many^pleasing thaughts 
•that present themselves on a surv^ of the starry heavens, this is not 
the least interesting. We fix tiur eyes on the «ame spacious firmament, 
and on the same starry hosd, that the fnger of God poiftted out to his 
servant Abram. We behold als# a nobler •firmament, and more richly 
studded, than ever Abram stiw—even <he complete volume of God’s 
holy word, set thick with exceeding great and oprecious promises, ^id 
we sing,— ’ • • • 

llis very word of grticc is sf^png 
As that which built the skies ; 

Che voice tli^t rolls the stars along 
Speaks all tifb promises. 

• • 

Abram beheld the sign hy which God condescended to confirm his faith ; 
his doubts were removed ; he believed,^ and “ it was accounted fo him 
for righteousness-’ Since Abram’s faith in this instance is meiitionetl 
as jastffying and saving faith, an^ that in which he is an ei^mplt^to all 
be’lievers, we must conclude that it liad respect to the promised Messiah ; 
for saving faith is always that which connects the soul with Christ, and 
embraces and appropriates his righteousness and atonement. , 
Having promised to Abram a numerous posterity, Jehovah renewed 
and confirmed the promise of bestowing on them the laud of Canaan for 
an inheritance; and, as a sign*of the fulfilment of this promise, directed 
Abram to present an offering, whiclj should be evidently accepted ; thus, 
that which before tvas matter of simple promise, wjts now granted in a 
covenant made by sacrifice. It is very pleasftig to trace coiuciripnt 
allusions in the sacred scriptures, and in,the most j.uthentic records of 
ancient history, contemporai'y with, or coming nearest to, tU^ir dilate.f 
Indeed, rt has been justly observed, that there is scarcely a religious rite, 
or a national observance, described or alluded to by the historians’ o% 
antiquity, but its origin ma^ be traced in the Bible, however wMely it 
may have departed from the simplicity and spirit of its model. Accord-, 
ingly, wc find that, in the most remote ryitions and ancient ti/ne5, the 
solemn oath of God, and the rites of religious, wq^ship, were interposed, 
to sanction the engagements of men; at once conferring validity, and 
esthblishing confidence. • , • 

The most solemn transactions and ^engagements,’ whether of conces¬ 
sion, of ^mity, of reconciliation, or the mere transfer of property, or 
conferring of rights and privileges, were» usually ratified by ‘sacri¬ 
fice. Indeed, the word ’translated *aovenant, signifies to cut off, 

• 

• It appears that in ancient times, though servants and slaves had no legal,clairn on the 
property of their masters, yet it was no uncommon thing for masters, in their testamentary 
dispositions, to bestow on faithful and deserving servanfs a part or the whole of their 
, estates, when there wew no imroAdiate blirs; and that a good servant was regarded as 
having a stronger claim than that of mere acquaintance, or even friendship. 

t Let it, however, always be borne in mind, that the records of Scripture are by faf the 
most anrierA in existence. The most ancient records of profane history now, extant, are 
those of Herodotus, wlio flourished about four hundred years before Christ. • • 
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killf strike^ a purifying victim. Tl* aniilaU were divided, and each 
of the contracting parties passed between the parts, as expressing 
an imprecatibn, “ 'Hius may 1 be cut asunder, if I break this cove¬ 
nant and it has pleased the Divine ‘Being, in ^condescej^sion to 
human weakness, thus* to designate his transactions of mercy &nd 
grace w^ith his creAures, and to epiploy a similar mode of*ratification. 
Accordingly, when Jehovah would ^onfirm his promises to his servant* 
Abram, he added this oath ; “ and bccau* he could swear by ivo greater, 
he sware’by hhnself, saying, Si^o.ly, blessing, I will bless thee; and 
multiplying, I will miiltiplj* thee,” and commar\|flfd Abram to prepare 
a sacrifice with which the covenant shoulcf be ratified* Abram accord¬ 
ing^ slew the victims,* and having divided them, laid the halves .in 
pairs, one against the other. He probably expected the fire from 
heaven immediately t^ consifme them, as this was the usual token of 
Divine acceptance ; but he had long to wait and watch, for it appears 
that a \vhol^ day was occupied in this interesting transaction. His 
first vision was with the earliest daw^^, while the stars were yet visible; 
and he waited until the sun was going down, watching* the sacrifices, , 
and keeping off the birds of prey that attempted to seize upon them. 
Here vve gather a hint both of encouragement tind caption. Even the 
father of tly; faithful was not exempt from interruptions in hii com- 
munioTi with \jod. Let us not he surprised or discouraged, though 
worldly cares, and Jliarassnients of mind, or feebleness of body, inter¬ 
fere wi|h our sacred hours of devotional retreat: at the same time, we 
see what is the course of duty, to watch and guard against these 
interruptions, and spare no exertion, no vigilance, no sacrifice in our 
power, in order that we may wait on*the Lord without distraction. 
After this, Abram fell into a deep sleep or trance, during which he 
received mystical intimation of the*future destiny of his descendants 
during a period of fotfr hundred years, including their long slavery 
ana oppression in ^gypt; th^ir being brought thence with great sub- 
sta«c% aud with remarkable manifestatione of the judgment of God 
against their oppressors; and their being established in possession of 
promised land, the boundaries of which were here defined with 
great accuracy, and in due time most oorrecAy fulfilled. 

Years, rolled on, and,, though repeated renewals of the promise were 
giverT, no advance seemed tP be made towards its accomplishment, 
Abmm and Sarai had fcsi^cd ten years in Canaan without any prosjiect 
of an»hcir, beyond the Divine assurance ; and it may be asked, wliat 
more was .necessarj ? • Surely, ffotliing; and, as fijr as we knflw, 
Abram was fully salisfied with the promise, and was willing to leave 
to God the accomplishment of his own purposes in kis qjvn time. 
But ftarai’s faith began to waver, and this set her to devising means 
'to bring about that which Gtod had declared should come to pass. 

« 

* Both Homer, the Greek, poet, and most ancient of all profane writers, who flourished 
more than n^ne hundred years before the Christian era, and Livy, the Roman liistorian 
o( a much later date, describe* the usages and observf nces of their respective nations 
In a manner strikingly coincident with those rlcordedfh Rcriptu^-e. The young reader, 
of the classics may find pleasure in comparing Gen. xv. with the third book of* th#Iliad ;* 
or with its spirited translations in our own language. (Pope’s Trans., book III. 
f. 3i5—36:i. See also Livy’s account of the settlement of empire between Rome and 
Alba, in the time of Tullos Hostilius, tlie third king of Rome, between six and seven 
hundred^ears bcfore Cbrist. Liv. book I. 


0 
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What God promises, it* is our duty simply to believe; and what he 
commands, implicitly to obey. We are to Apect the fulfilment, not 
on the ground of probable^ appelimnces, but ort the ground of our 
Maker’s assurance; nor are we ever to imagine it any part of our duty 
to bverstep his commands with avie>%to expedite the accomplishment 
of his promises. He who thus beliieves will not*make hasted; but 
•unbelief (it has been justly observ^) is very prolific of schemes, and 
that adopted by Sarai was %s carnal as fc*olish, and as ^uitful of 
domestic misery, as •almost any that^could have been‘devised. She 

E rojjosed to Abram to lake, as a«econdary emd subordinate wife, Hagar 
er Egyptian handmaid, in the hope of having a family by her; and 
such was the influence of evil counsel, especially from such a quarjter, 
that Abram hearkened to licr voiie, and did as she suggested. Poly¬ 
gamy, or the having move wives thini onh, had, long been practised 
among the ungodly, but this is the first instance on record of its being 
practised by the pious*; though,^kis, it afterwards became Joo oommon, 
and iwas pcrlwps the cause of giore broils and bloodshed than any 
other circumstance w^hatever. How important is» it, not only to guard 
against those things which are evil in thsmsclves, but ^gainlt any 
thing in which (ptampl^ may prove injurious to others! It is’ to be 
deeplywegretted that Jacob, and David, and Solomon cq^d plead the 
eji’ample of the father of the raitUfid, and, as is too frequently the 
case w ith the followers of evil example, far outstripped their pattern. 

Hagar being tlms advanced above her proper level, and especially 
having the prospect of presenting an heir to her master, became vainly 
elated with her honours, and treated her mistress with insolence and 
contempt. Sarai now reapeti the bitter but natural consequence of 
her own folly,'and most unjustly reproached her husband. Thus the 
whole family was embroiled in discontent and strife. At length, Sarai 
dealt so hartlly with Hagar, that she bent hSr way towards Egjtpt, 
her native country. As she sat by a* spring in, the wilderness to 
refresh herself, she was addressed by a voice from heaven,, 3 ^: 0 pioving 
her wandering, directing her to return, and predicting the future des¬ 
tiny of her offspring. She accordingly went back to her maste’r’as 
house, and there, in due tiAe, brought forth Ishmael. It would Appear, 
that now for a while all parties were satisfied with the result of their, 
scheme, that Ishmael was regarded and tre|ited as the child of prohiise, 
and that something like harmony subsisted b^twjen Sarai and Haigar. 
Yet still the one unworthy step was preparing for all parties •much 
sorrow and disaj^intment, to mingte even with# the^ fulfilmept of their 
fondest hopes. 1 hey supposed Ishmael to be the child of promise—but 
on what authority? No such intimation had been given by Him 
from whom came ithe promises. However, «uch was the idea the^^ had 
taken up and cherished, until the illuefen was disp*^lled by a renewal 
of the ancient promise, with this additional circumstance, that the heir 
of the promise should be the offspring of Sarai as well as Abriyn. 

At this time, Abram was ninety-nine years qld, and his son Ishmael 
thirteen. Since the adoption of(^arai’s crooked policy, there appears 
to hawe«been a reserve in ihe manifestations of God to his servant; 
and on the present occasion, the communication was opened by remipd- 
ing him a truth, which he appears in some measure to have forgotten, 
namely, the almighty power of God, which is sufficient to fulfil his 
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largest promises, without any croo?:ed devices on the part of hi« 
servants: “ 1 am the A^imighty God; walk before me, and be thou 
perfect,” As the time now approached ^in which the promised seed 
should be born, it pleased God to change the names of Abram and 
Sarai into others more expressive of dignity and multiplied posterity. 
AbrJWH, (a higit father,) for . Abraham, {the father of multi¬ 
tudes ;) and Sarai, (a princess,) ^or Sarah, (my princess, or, prin-* 
cess of a piultitude, or, a mother oj natims.) At this time tdso Abra¬ 
ham was comrfianded to obscrvd->thc siguifkant rife of circumcision, 
which was to be iraipediatcly performed on his own person, on ^hai 
of his son Ishmael, on all his nnale servUnts, and in after generations 
on jevery male infant of eight days old. T2his was a token or trial- of 
Abraham’s faith and obedience; and at tin? saint time a mark or seal 
of admission the .privil^jes of the temporal covenant made with 
Abraham and his posterity. If may also lie regarded us emblematical 
of the distin^jtion of character and privilege in*all the spiritual seed 
of Abraham, and heirs of the bettg* covenant in Jesiw Christ. As 
every circumcised individual had ^a right to all the pwvilcges of the 
natiorfal qpvenant, so every one who is separated from his sins, 
(which’is indeed the circumcision of the heart, Rom. ii, 29. Phil. iii. 3.) 
and exercises faith on the Lord Jesus Christ, has a right to«all tlie 

{ privileges of The Christian church, ,an5 is an heir of the glories of flic 
leavenly kingdom.* 

On receiving the intimation that Sarah should become the mother of 
the promised seed, a strange mixture of feeling pervaded the mind of 
Abraham. His first emotion was that of holy joy; he fell on his face 
and laughed—not the laugh of levity, whtch the idea generally conveys, 
but an expression of mingled joy and astonishment. Bitt in a moment 
bis joyful surprise g8,ve way to the tSnder emotions of parental anxiety. 
Wjjat then is to becomtfof Ishmael ? must he die, to make room for the 
promised heir ? or ^ill he, lil^ Cain, go out from the presence of the 
Lo«d4 Justly has it been remarked, “ To what drawbacks are our best 
enjoyments subject in this world; and, in many cases, owing to our 
H^oing before the Lord, in our hopes and schemes of happmess! When 
his plefti comes to be put in execution, it intAferes with ours; and there 
jCan be no doubt in such a case which must give place. If Abraham had 
waited God’s time for the fulfilment of the promise, it would not have 
bee* accompanied by,su(;Ji an alloy; but having failed in this, after all 
his longing desires after it, it becomes in a manner unwelcome to him !'* 
Instead of, being ready#with unrej^iwed cordiality to say, “ Behold the 
servant of the Loref,* be it unto me according to thy word;” Jhe fervent 
agonizing petition bursts forth from the father’s hearty for the son 
already possessed, “ Oh that Ishmael might live bafore thee!” His 
wish probably was*either that tb* promise of another son might be w'itli- 
drawn, and that Ishmael might be the heir of the blessing, or at least 
that he njight be co-heir with the ofisjaring of Sarah. But Abraham’s 
implied wish received an unplied yet positive denial. The purpose of God 
must stand, and he will do all his plei^ure ; ^nd God said, “ Sarah thy 
wife shall bear thee a son, indeed, and thou shaft cMl his name ieaac,* 
(signifying laughter, or gladness, on account of the joy his bir|;h should 
occasion,) and I will establish my covenant with him for an gyerlasting 
otvenaiit, and with h’ls seed after him,” intimating that Isaac should be 
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the progenitor of the great nation vriio should possess the land of Canaan, 
and especially of the promised seed, the great Messiah in whom all the 
nations of the earth should be blesseds We are not, however, to under¬ 
stand that all the seed of Isaac would become sharers of eternal life, or 
that ail the family of Ishmael (or inde«d any on that around) should be 
excluded froln it. Not one, whatever #vere his descent, should be'saved 
•without faith and obedience; nor sh|^uld one be excluded at tlie door of 
mercy, wly) sought it in the appointed way. • , 

But though Ishniael was not to hi heir of the pfomfse, many great 
promises of a temporal nature •were bestowed *011 him, which were 
remarkably fulfilled in their tiihe, and wlAch indeed are fulfilling even in 
the. present day; this, however will come under notice in the art'j»le 
“ Ishmael.” ‘ • * 

At the close of this conference, AbrahaVi immediately and .exactly 
fulfilled the Divine command without hfesitation, or delay, or demur. 

It is a good evidence (ff sincerity*, when we make haste £^nd ^elay not to 
keep the comnmndments of the Losjl* It is remarkable, that though the 
Jewish covenant of peculiarity has long since passed away, that all the 
descendants of Abraham, both Jews and Ishmaelites, still practile the 
rite of circumcision, and that it has never been adopted by any other 
nation-wa striking proof of the truth and certainty of Scriptuf% revelation; 
and of the constant superintendence and control of Providence over the 
affairs of the children of men, so as to secure and* mark the accom¬ 
plishment of the Divine purposes. • 

The next remarkable incident in the life of Abraham leads us to 
admire him as an example of simple and generous courtesy and hospi¬ 
tality. Sitting in the door of hfe tent at mid-day, he saw three travellers 
at a little distance, and hastened to invite them to repose and refresh¬ 
ment in. his habitation. In the hof eastern countrigs, travelling in the 
heat of the day is most oppressive and fatiguing* and as in those ea«ly 
times there were but few inns for the accopimodation^f strangers, such 
instances of disinterested hospitality were the more necessary.aneb fre¬ 
quent. However, we cannot but think that Abraham excelled in the frank, 
courtesy and genuine politeness of his attentions. How strange a*" 
mistake in some professors of religion, to suppose that religion requires 
or even tolerates rudeness, churlishness, or selfishness. No! Christianity • 
inculcates not only the things that are true, just, and pure, but tKose 
also which arc lovely and of good report; aijd the gentleness, b^e- 
volence, and courtesy of the Christian form no small part of*that 
attractive radiance which invests his chtracter, the worljl beholdkig which, 
shall glorify his leather which is in heaven. 

Nor should the simplicity of the entertainment offered by Abraham, 
and accepfed by the strangers, pass unnoticeeb. It con|isted of whatever 
could conduce to comfort aixl refreshmtent, without degenerating into 
luxury : “ water to wash their feet,” a most needful part of hospitable 
entertainment to an Oriental traveller; some cakes, hastily nw,de and 
baked on the hearth by Sarah, the mistress o4 large possessions—the 
lady—the princess; a calf |rom the herd, chosen by the master of the 
estate,* killed, dressed, and, with butter and milk, placed on a table 
beneath a spreading oak. To this simple yet plentiful repast the gue»ts 
sat down, |ind conversed with their host on the circumstances of his 
family in a way that must have excited his astonishment, and led him tdT 
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conclude that they were more than« they se®med to be, three weary 
travellers. His inquiring surprise would be at once heightened and 
satisfied, when one of the guests aj<siimcd j^tone and language that could 
belong to no other than Jehovah : “ I will certainly^ return unto thee, 
and Sarah thy wife^hall have a souOn several occasions in the Old Tes- 
tametft, we read ol similar appearances; and we are left to conclude, that 
the person thus visiting his people was indeed the Son of God, who being 
in the form of God, and^esteemiiig it nO'rohbery to be equahwith God, 
yet occasionally took on him that Aature in which in the fulness of time he 
intended to sojourn for a while, and m the form of man displayed^ the 
omnipotence of God. The niiture of this visit is explained, and the 
CGuaduct of Abraham given as an examplc for Christian hospitality^ in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, xiii. 2 : “ Be not Tor'getfiil to entertain 
strangers, for thereby, someiiave entertained angels unawares.” 

Having intimated to Abraham the near fuHilmeot of the promise, the 
visitants arcise j,o depart. Abraham* ^iccomjianihd them on their way 
towards Sodom. He appears now ta^have lost sight of iHiie tw'o created 
angels, and to have remained in converse with Him alone,‘who wasjndeed 
Jehovah. .For Jehovah said, “ l^hall 1 hide from Abraham the thing that 
I do ?” from Abraham, the fatlier of the great nation; from Abraliam, the 
godly^consoiqptious parent, who will i|j|uke a pious use both of inti¬ 
mation and the dispensation, and. hand them down to his yiosterity as 
solemn warnings jrgainst sin. “ I know him, that he w'ill command his 
children and his household after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord,” Gen. xviii. 19. Thus were parental authority and family religion 
stamped with an especial mark of the Divine sanction and approbation. 
The design which Jehovah saw fit to cominunicate was that of vengeance 
on guilty §»odom and Gomorrah, the cry of whose wicki'diiess .had 
reache’d the very heavens, and called for the especial judgment of a 
rigfliteous God. Abrafiam, now aware of the sacred majesty of Him 
in whose presenc# he stood, immediately adopted the language of 
hifmWe 5*doration and intercessory prayer. Recollecting his kinsman 
Lot who resided there, and hoping that many other righteous persons 
■•might be found even in filthy Sodom, Abraham pleaded that for their 
sakes* the cities might be spared, and the righteous not be destroyed 
♦ with the wicked. “ Peradventure there be fifty righteous.” The righ¬ 
teous, however they may be.despised and rejected of men, arc the bul¬ 
warks of any nation^ and even the means of preservation to the world 
itselft “ Except the Lord of hosts had left unto us a very small remnant 
(of righteous persq^S,)*we should Ruve been like Sodon\, and should have 
been made like unto Gomorrah. Abraham was humble and earnest in 
his pleading, and Jehovah never was backward to encourage Jhe plea of 
faith and bevolei^ce and the I.ord said, If I find in Sodom fifty right¬ 
eous within the city, then I will spare all the place for their sakes. 

Encouraged by the Divine condescension, Abraham pleaded yet again 
and again, and at length received the gracious assurance, that if only 
ten righteous persons <were found in Sodom, for their sakes the city 
should be spared. Surely he might*concl\^e, tha^even in Lot’s family 
this small number must be included; but, alas! instead of ^rc^ing a 
bkssing to their wicked neighbours, it appears that the family of Lot had 
been, in a great measure, carried away by the influence of cosrupt exam¬ 
ple ; and though ten righteous men would have saved the devoted cities^ 
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ten could not be found. Abraham could no farther urge his plea; lie 
returned to his abode, and, rising early the next meyrning from the spot 
where he had conversed with the Lord, he beheld a smoke ascending, as 
the gmoke of a furnace, from the ruins of the cities of the plain ; for fire 
from the Lord had descended and consiftned them : but God Tememjiercd 
Abraham, and sent Lot out of the midit of the overthrow.* In the whole 
of this transaction, we see fin^y de^loped the character of Abraham, 
as the friefld of God*; one who enjoyeej^the hor*our of.frequent •and inti¬ 
mate intercourse, and to whom the Divine counsels were made known; and 
one‘Who had interest and power with God^n p^eadiflg the cause of others. 
We see, too, a striking fulfilment of the promise made to Abraham, 

“ Twill bless thee, an^ malj? thee blessing.” Lot and his family weTe 
blessed for the sake of Abraham, and Abraham was blessed in being 

made a blessing to them. • . • , 

We cannot but be struck to oljserve, that the next transaction recorded 
in the life of Abraham, is one mosi; unworthy of the high Character he 
had attained, and the special privileges to which he had been exalted. 
But the mention of such circumstances, while it marks the impartiality 
and establishes the veraciiy of the sacretl writers, serves also \o humble 
us under a sense df the imperfection and depravity still attending the 
best of men. After residing in the plain of Mamre, a pA'fod of •from 
sixteen to twenty years, Abraham aufl his family removed to Gerar, a 
city of the Philistines ; and there he fell into the same fault of which he 
had formerly been guilty in Egypt, namely, that of dissembling concern¬ 
ing his wife, whom he represented as his sister : And, indeed, (he added 
when the truth was discovered,^ she is my sister, for she is the daughter 
of my father, but not the daughter of my mother, and she became my 
wife.” Unworthy (equivocation ! suoely not less base than diirect false¬ 
hood. Let young persons scrupulously avoid the* slightest deviation 
from truth, lest they get their hearts hardened, and their characters 
blasted, by habits of misrepresentation. Falsehood il any thing iitj^er^d 
with an intention to deceive; and its essence and its guilt are not at all 
weakened by its being expressed in terms of literal truth. Nothing is* 
safe, honourable, or majesticiflike simple truth; nothing else can stand 
well in all lights, and bear all trials. In great mercy, God exposed the 
dissimulation of his servant, and rescued Sarah from the danger to which ' 
it had exposed her m Abimelech. (See ABfMELECH.) ^ 

Shortly afterwards, while Abraham and Sarali sfill resided at G^rar, 
Isaaf, the child of promise, was bc«n. Howeyer long delayed, the 
fulfilment of God's promise never comes too late. -Now w'erc all the 
years of wftitin^ abundantly recompensed, and the joy of the happy 
parents had no alloy, save that which was the result of their owi» ill- 
judged schemes, to hasten tlic^ fiilfilment^f J^ovah’s declared purposes. 
How truly has it been said,—* * 

“ Man’s mercies from God’s hand proceed, 

His miseries from his own."- * 

When Isaac was weaned, wliich too]^ place at three, or, as some suppose, 
not tillt seyen years (dd, Abrlliam made a great feast to all his servants. 
Up to this period, Hagar and her son IshmacI had remained in t|ie 
house; though they had felt, and probably in many petty instances 
manifested,* a spirit of envy and malignity against Isaac, as the aqjiinow-* 
ledged heir of ^he birthright and the blessing. But on this joyful 

D 
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occafiion, when, probablj^, new markf of distinction were conferred on 
the favoured child, t)ie enmity of Ishmael rose beyond all bounds, and 
he treated his brother with mockery amounting to persecution; for which 
conduct, himself and bis mother were expelled the home of Abrahpm. 
This step was takqn at the suggestion of Sarah; and it is probable she 
was influenced- chiefly by a haughly and resentful spirit: it, however, fell 
in with the designs of Providence, ^nd proved greatly conducive to the* 
quietness of Isaac’s life. “Hagar^and Ishmael went towards Egypt; but 
after some very remarkable occurrences in the wilflerness of Beersheba, 
they settled in the Wilderness ^ of Pafan^ where Ishmael distinguisiied 
himself as an archer, and in course of time became thb head of a power- 
hit family. (See Ishmael.) \ • 

The family of Abraham sUll dw(jlt in the land of the Philistines, not 
indeed at Gertir, but within*a few miles of it; where he was visited by 
Abimelcch the king, who treated him wijh great luviour, and entered into 
a friendly alliance with him. Some difference had arisen about a well, 
which the servants of Abraham had digged, and those of *Abimclcch had 
forcibly taken away. * The scarcity of vvatcr in the East renders men 
very tenacious about the right of*a well, especially those w'hose substance 
consists much in cattle. When this difference was fah-ly stated between 
the jwincipSlft, the matter was soon amicably adjusted. Much *hltexTa- 
tion might be avoided, and unkindly feelings checked, if similar candour 
, and explicitness were practised, and a conciliatory spirit cultivated, 
instea*d of listening to, and circulating, the mischievous tattle and unfair 
representations of persons who have but an imperfect knowledge, or a 
prejudiced view, of the case. In token pf the covenant entered into on 
this spot, the well was henceforth called Beersheba, or the well of the 
oath; and there Abraham quietly sattled his residencej and planted a 
grove, probably for'sliading his tent; probably also as a calm retreat 
fof religious worship, for there “ he called on the name of the Lord, the 
everlasting God." * * 

are next called to contemplate the venerable patriarch, under the 
•most trying circumstance of his life. It might seem, when his obedience, 
faith,.and patience had been so long tried, ^id at length rewarded in the 
fulfilment of the promise, that he would enjoy a quiet old age : but this 
• wa9*not the case; neither past afflictions, nor present enjoyments, are 
an]j security against new trials. From the first day of our pilgrimage to 
the l^st, we may dail^ ejPpect something to keep us in mind that this is 
not our rest. It came to pass,^after all these things, that God ^ did 
tempt, that is, try*Abraham. “ God cannot be tempted of evil, neither 
tempteth he any man but the words “ tempt” and “ temptation,” are 
somstimes applied in script^nre to those afflictive dispensalions* of Provi¬ 
dence, which are designed to try the faith and patience of the saints; 
and which, indeed, in respect*to the wicked, often prove the occasion of 
calling forth and manifesting the corruption * and malignity that is in 
their hearts. Thus God tried Abraham ; not to inform himself, for he 
knew what was in his Servant, and had hknself imparted that exalted 
faith, by which Abraham was enabled to smnd thet fiery trial but tha,t 
his faith and obedience being tried, might be found to praise and honour 
and glory, and handed down as an illustrious example to all succeeding 
^generations. The nature of the trial was most peculiar, as* applied to 
the tenderest feelings of the parent, and the graces of the saint, “ Take 
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now thy son, thine only s6n, Isaac? whom thoi^lovest, and get thee into 
the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of 
the mountains which I will teU thee of.” Abraham might have reasoned, 

“ Can it be from Cfod ? a command to offer in sacrifice a human victim, 
and that vic^m my own son, a son btmnd to my he%rt by.ties of such 
peculiar endearment! If it please Gdd to recall this pr^ious giff, why 
iiot remove him by the ordinary strolte of sickness and death ?' but must 
his father become hiji murdered Beside, Isaflc is the son of.promise, 
the only son, and of ^lim JShovah hasaaid, ‘ In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called.' Isaac is appointed as,thft head of tl*e gre%t nation ; Isaac is he 
in whom all the faftiilies of the earth are to be blessed; but if Isaac be 
thiTs prematurely c.iit off, hbw, tly^n, shall these promises be fulfilled*?” 
But Abraham had learned, that obedience,to God’s commands is the 
business of the saint, and that it is no part «rf his eoncern«to provide for 
the fulfilment of the promises. He therefore rose up without hesitation, 
and proceeded on his journey towards the fatal spot. . • * 

What a “ sul'prising instance ofl»the efficacy of Divine grace, in ren¬ 
dering every poVer, passion, and tliortght of the riiind subservient the 
will of God !”—“ Lot lin|;ered, even when his own deliverance was at 
stuke ; but Abralmm rose early in the morning, in prompt obedience to 
Gqd.” *Such is the difference l^etween languid and vigpotous piety! 
Abraham, it appears, did not inform Sarah of the command he had 
received, lest her weakness might shake his own firthness, or interrupt 
his progress. He took no more attendants than were required to etinvey 
the necessary materials ; and, on his arrival within sight of the appointed 
spot, he left them behind, and proceeded, accompanied only by Isaac, 
the destined victim. 

Three days had elapsed on the^oad, during which tima Isaac had 
probably inquired, at least in thought, as to the pbject of the journey ; 
but now Isaac himself was employed to carry the wood to a retired 
spot, he at once perceived that his father was about to build an altar 
and ofier a sacrifice. Happily for this amiable youth, these wer!? ffot 
strange things to him. He had been accustomed from his earliest, 
childhood to join in the ^rship of his father’s God, and he,knew*" 
that communion was held with him by sacrifice; but one important 
deficiency immediately struck his mind, and he asked, with a touching- 
simplicity that must have moved, if aught could move, the patriarch’s 
noble soul, “My father, behold the fire and*th«? wood! but wher? is 
the^lamb for a burnt-offering ?” Ai^l Abraham said, “My son, God 
will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offefing.- Suclf vpas the 
strength of his faith, that he felt fully assured God would in some 
way provide foT the fulfilment of his promises ; and though he expected 
to sacrifice his son*on the altar, and to see hifii consumed to ashes, yet he 
believed that God was able even to raise^Tm from the dead, from whence 
also he received him in a figure. Abraham’s answer to Isaac, however, 
was not only the language of faith, but that of unconscious prophecy. 
God did indeed provide himself a victim—not Isaac himself, but a sub¬ 
stitute for Isaac. • * ^ 

Abraham proceeded to build the altar; he laid the wood in order, 
then bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar on the wood, *id 
stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his son. But ijt 
this critical moment, the angel of the Lord arrested the stroke. *“ For- 
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bear, lay not thine han(^ upon hin^, for no^ir 1 know (or now it ia 
manifest) that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son, from me.” ' ’ • 

Abraham as a sinner was justified before God by .faith alone; fhis 
St. Paul proves, E(om. iv. 1—5. • But as a professing belie^jer, his faith 
was jfistified, i, e. its sincerity fully attested, by his works: thus 
St. James argues, James ii. 21—23a His faith and love thus tried and' 
established, antj hi^ son rc!itorcd, ^brahaiS looked rgund, and* beheld a 
ram caught in the thicket; and ne went anfi took*the ram, and offered 
him for a burnt-offering instead of IsaSc., As a memorial of this won¬ 
derful deliverance, Abraham called the name of the sflbt, Jehovah-jirek, 
th^ Lord will see, or, the Lord vril^ •provide. At .this time, JehoVah 
renewed and confirmed all lys former promises to i^brahara, tliat in him 
and in diis seed the whole ^arth should be blessed. From the whole 
transaction we learn that God’s commands, not hij promises, are to be 
the rnle’of our obedience. His comlnands and his piovidences never 
contradict bis promises, however for»a while they may s*ccm to do so. 
The way to have our tefnporal enjoy*meiits sweetened and'sanctified, is to 
hold tnem always ready to resign at the commtyrd of God. That com¬ 
mand may sometimes call for our dearest treasure, perhaps that on which 
all ou« usefabess a.s well as all our enjoyment seems to depend ;*but .in 
giving it up, we ma^ rest assured that l)oth will be ultimately promoted. 

Saints, at your heavenly Father’s word, 

Give up your comforts to the Lord; 

He will re.store whal you resign, 

Or grant you favours more divine. 

This transaction has ever been cojisidered typical of 'the great sub¬ 
stitute which God jfjjppinted for guilty man. Abraliam’s love to God 
wa« proved, in that he withheld not his son from him; ami “ God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son actually to bleed 
anS die for it." This “ mount of the Lord,” where Isaac was ofi’ered, 
geoms to have been marked out as the scene of great events connected 
^itli the offering and the acceptance of suHptitutional sacrifices. Here 
David offered sacrifices when the plague was consuming the thousands 
•of Igj-ael, and the Lord accepted him, and answered him, and com¬ 
manded the destroying angel to sheathe his sword. On this mountain 
SolSmon was directed to* build the temple, where, for a succession of 
ages,%urnt-offering and incense w^re daily presented. And very near, 
if not on the very.ganfe spot, the Saviour of the wonld was crucified 
and presented himself an offering and a sacrifice of a swcet-smelling 
savonf. • • 

From this tim<^ Abrahatfl apjrears to have lived *in much domes¬ 
tic happiness, but death, whiCli breaks in* upon the most harmonious 
families, deprived the patriarch of his beloved Sarah. This event 
occurred •at Hebron, in the plain of Mamre, when Isaac had attained 
the age of thirty-seven years. On this oct^sion, Abraham discovered 
much of the tenderness of the man* and §ie faith of the saint. He. 
4^ply and tenderly mourned the loss of one so long and so iiititfiately 
endeared; and he desired to deposit her mortal remains in the land 
of Canaan, as an earnest of his believing expectation that hef posterity 
would hue day, according to the promise of Jehovah, possess that land. 
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Accordingly, he applied to the sobs of Hetli, and purchased, of Ephron 
the Hittite, the cave of Machpelah. This il worthy of notice, as the 
first money transaction we read of in the world ;' and it had been well 
if all transactions of that'nature had been similarly characterized. 
Thb whole is very pleasing, as an instence of the si^nplicity of ancient 
manners, afid also an example of that frank, generous^ and coitrteous 
• behaviour which ought especially t^ mark all the dealings of persons 
professing godliness. Abrahftm’s first possession in the land gf Canaan 
was a burying-placa—touching memwial that he was* but a stranger 
and a sojourner even in the laad of promise ! but, happy for him, he 
sought a better country, that is, a heavenly, a city which hath foun¬ 
dations, whose builder and whose maker is God. He looked forward 
with composure to the hbur wh^n his mortal part should rest in the 
cave of Machpelah beside his belovhd Sarl^h ; he looked forward with 
confidence to the time when the promises of God should be fulfilled 
to his posterity, and liy the pehotrating eye of faith he disceimcd afar 
off the glorious day of Him who iii due time brought life and immortality 
to light by tlic»gospel. « • 

Abraham’s next concern was, to seek a suitable partjier fbr his 
beloved sou Isaitf:. Thb cliarge of this important affair was entrusted 
to an *ged and faithful servant, probably Eliezer of Dan^scus. ,Abra- 
hiim’s great concern was, that his son should not be unequally yoked 
with an idolatress. On many occasions, Abraham 4iad proved himself 
willing to interchange all the civilities of good neighbourhood with the 
Canaanites among whom he dwelt; yet he would on no account con¬ 
sent to take their daughters into his family in marriage; well knowing 
that the influence and example of ungodly mothers would be the most 
likely means of corrupting their oftspring, and thus counteracting the 
design of God in separating his fam*ly for the maintejiance o^ true religion 
on the earth. Abraham, therefore, determined sending to Harai\ to 
seek a wife for Isaac from among the family of Nahos, who had forsaken 
Chaldean idolatry. Nor was it deemed expedient to send Isaac hwmelf 
on this expedition. The residence of the family was now settled in thg 
land of promise, which IsaAc must not leave, but at the Divine signal? 
Should lie go to Haran, *and make choice of a wife there, It was 
probable, that, through her influence, and that of her family, be might 
lie induced to settle there : but, on the pther hand, should this em¬ 
bassy bo transacted by a confidential, but disintej'ested person, it w%uld 
be a trial of faith, in the female selected, whether she would be billing 
to filter into such an engagement, aftd on such a joujney, in sxjpectation 
of that gQod w'hicb she had not beheld, but which the Lord God of 
Abraham^ had* promised. Piety marked the enterprize at the outset, 
and at every step of its progress; and the blessing of Heaven, which 
had been earnestly sought ki the way'orf' duty, was seen eminently to 
rest upon it. When Abraham dismissed his servant, he scarcely ex¬ 
pected to witness his return. It, however, pleased God to prolong his 
life nearly forty years, so that he beheld tjie happy union of his 
beloved Isaac with Rebek|h, arid saw two hopeful grandsons rising 
towawds snanhood. * 

There is one circumstance recorded in the life of Abraham, on which 
some degree of ambiguity rests. It is his marriage with Keturah, 
whom he had six sous. Some have supposed that Keturah* was ^ 
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secondary wife during the lifetime of .Sarah ; ‘but, on the whole, there 
appears more reason to conclude that this marriage took place after her 
death. Abraham provided liberaHy for these children, as well as foi 
Ishmael; but he took care to settle them abroad in his lifetime, so as 
to secure to Isaac a peaceable po^ession of the inheritance. * 

At kngth,'Abraliam died in a g|>od old age, having attaified the age 
of one hundred and seventy-five j^ars. He died in faith, not having* 
received the promises; but having seen lliem afar otf, and been per¬ 
suaded of them* and embraced tSom. His happy^spirit soared to the 
possession of that bright inheritance after whicli lie had long aspired ; 
and his mortal remains were corfunitted, bl? his sons Isaac and Ishmael, 
to^ peaceful repose in the cave of Machpelab : Gen. xi.—xxv. Heb. xi. 
Rom. iv. Gal. iii., iv. James ii. ' • • ' 

* .ABS4fLOM*-AB-sA-LOM. 

Father of peace, or, peace of the father. The son of David, king 
of Israel,; hi;j mother’s name was Maaea4i, daughter of Talmai, king of 
Geshur. This young man was distinguished for personai beauty, and 
especially for his remarkably fine h%ad of hair; when thiiwied, it yielded 
two liRndrejl shekels w'eight: this weight has been dilFerently computed ; 
some have estimated it at six pounds, English w^jight, but this surpasses 
all probabilibAj^; others have, with greater appearance of reason, rc«koned 
it at tfiirty-one ounces, a weight whici? some individuals, though very 
few, have been known to equal. 

I It i^much to be lamented, that so beautiful a person was disgraced 
by the influence of evil and ungoverned ptissions, and that his comely 
appearance is the best thing reconled of him. Absalom bad a beloved 
sister, Tamar, on whom Amnon (their brother by another mother) 
basely inflicted a cruel injury. It i.s not to be wondered,-that Absalom’s 
indignation was excitipd; but instead''of remonstrating with his brother, 
or ^ven openly avowin|| his resentment, he harboured and studiously 
concealed a determb^ation to inflict deadly revenge. Accordingly, two 
yeaj^^ifterwards, he invited all the royal lamily to a feast on occasion of 
sheep-shearing; and when Amnon had drank freely, employed persons 
Mi ’assassinate him. In this fatal instancy we see an awful caution 
against the beginnings of sin. He who contrljls not the first workings of 
passion,.or resists not the first approaches of temptation, little knows to 
whaf excesses he may be hiirried. “ The beginnings of [sin] are as 
wher. one letteth out w,ater, therefore leave it off before it be meddled 
with.’A—“ A brother offended, is harder to be won than a strong city; 
and their contentions arc like the of a castle.” Lq;t these weighty 
precepfo sink deep ia‘to the minds of the young, and influence,their con¬ 
duct to those with whom they are most intimately connected, pnd with 
whom'they most familiarly associate. Be careful to avwid giving offence; 
be slow to take it; shudder at^tilie thought of harbouring resentment, 
and rather hasten to be reconciled ; “ Let not. the sun go down upon 
your wratb-” . 

Conscious that this ac^of violence must greatly grieve and incense his 
royal father, now the mourning paren* of a^lishonoured daughter anti 
of a murdered and a murderous son, Absalom fled for protection fb his' 
^iajidfather, Talmai, the king of Geshur; there he remained thiee years. 
At length, his uncle Joab devised a stratagem, by which David was 
imiuced to admit Absalom’s return to Jerusalem; though he still forbade 
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him his presence. This disgrace foutinued two years longer : at length 
becoming weary of his seclusion from court, (ft)r his subsequent conduct 
proves him a stranger, both to genuine repentance, and to a sincere desire 
after his father’s forgiveness,* and a renewal of affectionate intercourse,) 
Absalom desired tfoab to intercede for. a reconciliation. Joab declined 
the task; atid Absalom, to shew his /esentment, an9, as it were^ drive 
,his uncle to comply with his requesL commanded his sefvants to set fire 
to a field of barley belonging *o Joab. This brought about an interview 
between ^oab and ^yjsalorg; Joab wife induced to Rpp^y to iDavid for 
his entire forgiveness, and Absalpm was received^nto favour as before. 
Bift he basely reqjiited the patental amJ royal clemency thus extended 
to,him; for he not only gratified his ambition, his love of display apd 
admiration, by setting up a mafnificent equipage, and arrogating to 
himself all the pomp and state of the? heir-tjpparent to tli^j throne,—but 
he even conspired against the honour of his father’s government, and 
endeavoured to usurp*his father*s,place in the affections t^f the, people, 
insinuating that their affairs were neglected, and expressing a wish that 
he were in authority, then would he^ecurc the regular adrninivStration of 
justice. After secretly pursuing this course four years, he, considered 
matters ripe for rgvolt. ’He left Jenisalem under pretence of performing 
a vow #.t Hebron, whither he went attended by two hundred men, who 
apparently were quite unconscious pf his wicked design; but, at the 
same time, he sent emissaries throughout Israel, who proclaimed that 
Absalom reigned in Hebron. So effectually had he undermined his • 
father, and ingratiated himself in the affections of the people, that a 
great number resorted to him, and he was acknowledged king by the 
greater part of Israel. Among others, Ahithophel, David’s intimate friend 
and chosen counsellor, revolted to Absalom. On receiving intelligence 
of this unnatural •rebellion, the king was greatly.distressed, and fled 
from Jerusalem, accompanied by a few faithful*adherents, leaving ^en 
of his concubines in the palace. , , 

Immediately on his father’s retreat, Absalom went to Jeru»km, 
where he was favourably received. At the advice of Ahithophel, he 
publicly abused his fathy’s concubines ; thus openly defying hi^ 
authority, and precluding ^lil possibility of reconciliation. Ahithophel 
farther proposed, that troops might be sent in pursuit of David: bu^ 
Iliishai, Diivid’iJ friend, had professedly joined Absalom’s party, in order 
to detect and contravene their movements; and, he diverted Abs»lom 
from following this counsel. The pious king had canied his sorrows 
and anxieties to,thc throne of grace,*and there l>ad ijnplored,*^ O Lord, 

I beseech tjiee, turn the counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness.” Accord¬ 
ingly, Absalona was influenceri to adopt Hushai’s counsel, rather than 
that of A^ithophek; and thus David was preserved, and Absalom brought 
to his deserved recompense. • • • 

The day following, Absalom collected his forces; and having made 
Amasa his captain, and crossed the river Jordan, prepared to jittack the 
king his father. David’s army was conducted Jw Joab; and such was 
the tenderness of the vencri|3lc mtpnarch towards his rebellious and unna- 
‘tural»so«, that, before the engagement began, he entreated his officers, 
saying, “ Deal gently with the young man for my sake, even with Absa¬ 
lom.” Sgch is the long-suffering tenderness and undying affection of a 
parent’s heart! Oh, how base must be that youth, who can pe*sist ih 
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piercing such a heart with anguish! Si^rely, wliik there is a God that judg- 
eth in the earth, such wickedness will not go unpunished. The armies met 
in the wood of Ephraim; that of .Absalom was routed, twenty thousand 
men were killed, and Absalom himself fled precipitately on a mule. 
In passing through the forest, the^boughs of a large oak caught his flow¬ 
ing trgsses, and entangled them; Jiis mule at the same tiirife going very 
swiftly, left him hanging in the tree^ unable to extricate himself. Thus,* 
that which had been his, pride, provedrhis destruction. Jpab being 
informed of his‘situation, took thfee darts, aij4 thr^tt them through his 
heart. While he yet J^reatbed, ten of,,Joab’s armour-bearers came up 
and smote him, that lie died. (His bodysvas thrown, into a pit in the 
wood, and a large heap of stones laid on him. hearing of the fatgof 
his unnatural child, David burst into^ the m«st palh’etic lamentation— 
“ O my son Absalom, my s(m, niyison Absalom ! would to God I hud 
died for thee, O Absalom my son, my son !” 

Duriijg his life-time, Absalom had «-becn andtitious of posthumous 
fame; and he so'ught it, not in the on^y legitimate and effectual way, by 
deeds w'orthy to be had in remcmby,ance, but by erecting a monument 
whicli«shou!d bear his name. It has, indeed, borne his name ; and if tlie 
accounts of travellers may be credited, does so still;,, but it is only a 
memorial of his infamy; and so great and lasting has been tbe*nblior- 
renceV>f the Son’s unnatural rebellion'against his father, that all who 
pass by, cast a stoi^ in token thereof; and so great a heap of stones has 
accumulated, as almost to conceal the original tower. At the time of 
erecting this pillar, Absalom had no son : at one time he had three sons, 
and one daughter named Tamar; but probably the sons all died. The 
daughter is supposed to be Tamar, who married Rehoboam king of Judah. 

From the history of Absalom we learn the vanity of personal beauty 
and exalted fetation, if the soul be ddronned ^nd de^^ aded by base and 
malignant passions; a»d the insutticienry of a godly parentage and 
pious education, wlyjn unconnected with personal religion. It is to be 
feai^^t^that David was too indulgent a parent, and that the mothers 
had much to do in the education of their children. If their example 
jSere evil, it would do much to counteract aJl the pious instructions of 
the father; and was, probably,’one cause of the many domestic troid)les 
in that family. Hence, bow important is it that family discipline should 
go hand in hand with family instruction, and that both parents should be 
of oiie mind, Absalom’s case,-as already observed, affords a solemn warn¬ 
ing against yielding to tmgovcrned passion; and especially cautions young 
persons against that toorfJommon critie, disobedience to parents. When 
Absalom,in his cbiltlRood, discovered a self-willed disposition, a^d spurned 
the gentle yoke of his kind and pious father, he perhaps*little thought 
whithtfr it would lead him : had he then been told, that this was but the 
beginning of a codVse which sljpwld lead him on to conspire against the 
peace, the government, and the life of his father, and which should issue 
in his own^premature and ignominious death, he would have started at the 
horrid picture, and said, with indignation, “ Am I a dog, that I should do 
these things!” Yet he proceeded sttp by |tep, with awful case and 
rapidity, to that wretched confeUmmadlou. Alas! he*has been folltiwed* 
by ^00 many guilty youths; who, when dying under the hand of the 
executioner, or under the consequences of their own vice, have traced, 
as* the i|rst step in their fatal career, the sin of disobedience to parents, 
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It has been often and jastly obsurved, that no sin has been more 
frequently marked with the retributive justice' of God in this world. 
Let disobedient children read and tremble at the denunciations of God, 
and at their fulBlment in easel like that of Absalom : “ Cursed be he 
that'setteth light Iby father or motheii,'’ Deut. xxvii. 16. “Whoso 
curseth his father or his mother, his l^p shall be put out in obscure 
darkness,” Prov. xx. 20. “ The eyc^ that mocketh at HSs father, and 

despiseth tp obey his mother, *he ravens of the valley shall pluck it 
out, and the young eagles aiiall eat it,^ Prov. xxx. 17. 'On the other 
hand, let it be remembered, that t|pr children'to h(jnour and obey their 
parents, is right in.the Lord, atid honouAid with his especial approba¬ 
tion; and let young persons cultivate that lovely spirit of submissiop 
and obedience, whfclP is among the fairest prognostications of future 
excellence and happiness. The narrafive of •Absalom’s sheyt and sinful 
career will be found in 2 Sam. xiii.—xviii. (See article David.) 

ACHAICUS-»-A-cha'-i-cus. ^ . 

A native of Acbaia. One of the egrjy disciples, mentioned with coidial 
kindness by St. JPaul, 1 Cor. xvi. 17. , He, with Stephanus, Fortuiuitus, 
and Timotheus, was the bearer of that epistle. , • 

^CHA*N or ACHAR-A'-chan. 

A TROiisLER, or, HE THAT BRUISES. Achan was thc son, of Curmi, 
of ihe tribe of Judah. At the time of the conquest of Canaan under 
Joshua, Jericho, being the first city that was taken, was to be con¬ 
secrated as a sort of first-fniits to the Lord; and the people were for- 
hi<]den, under an especial curse, to take any part of the spoils for their 
own use. But Achan secreted several valuable articles, hoping to 
enrich himself undetected. Shortly afterwards, Joshua sent men to 
take the neighbouring town of Ai; but they were discomfited, and com¬ 
pelled to retreat. Distressed and discouraged, they humbled themselves, 
and cried to the Lord for relief. How reraarkablB the answer, “ Isr^l 
hath sinned, and transgressed my covenant which I,have commanded 
them ; for tJicy have taken of the accursed thing, and have also st^lan, 
and dissembled also, and they have put it even among their own stuff.” 
Ah! who can flatter himsalf that he sins unobserved, while those • 
eyes, that are as a flame of nre, penetrate, not only thc deepest sHades 
of night, and the inmost recesses of concealment, but even the vei'y first , 
thought and purpose of the guilty heart. , . * 

On the following morning, by Divine direction, Joshua asserabledmll 
thc tribes, and “gave forth the lot; which is indeed a solemn appeal to 
the Divine omnif^ieiice, and ought flever to be»ligh|ly resorted to on 
any occasion. The lot fell on the tribe of Judah;’ then the families 
wore taken, and it fell on that of Zarhi; then the households, when that 
of ZabUi was iakeit; and, lastly, the guilty*individu^l, Achan, singled 
out.. Joshua mildly and earnestly exhorted the criminal to a confession 
of his guilt, both for the glory of God, and thc satisfaction of Israel! 
He immediately complied ; and, oh, how touching the relation! how 
aw'ful and accurate a delineation of the progrqps and climax of sin! 
Achan answered Joshua, an| said,*“ Indeed, 1 have sinned against the 
Lord God of Israel, and thus and' thus have I done. When I saw 
among the spoils a goodly Babylonish garment, and two hundred sl^e- 
kels of silver, and a wedge of gold of fifty shekels weight, then I coveted 
them, and took them ; and, behold, they are hid in the earth in the* 
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midst of my tent, and the silver under it.” 'With what beautiful sim¬ 
plicity has the infant’s sacred poet expressed the petition which such a 
confession suggests :— • 

“Guard my heart, oh God of heaven! 

Lest I covefc what’s not mine ; 

Lest I take w^at is not given, 

Guard my heart and hands from sin. 

• 

Joshua sent men to Aehan’s lent, whCre the spojl was discovered as 
he had described. * Then taking Bie offender, and»his ill-gotten wealth, 
he presented them bafore fhe JLord, to*await his sentence. Achan^and 
his family (who, in all probaoility, shared his guilt) w'ere immediately 
stoned to death; and his property of every kind committed to Ihe 
flames. After which, the children of Israel•rearetl a heap of stones on 
the spot, as a*memorud of tl»e awrtil judgment there inflicted ; and the 
valley, which lies to the north of Jericho, was called the valley of 
Achor,*or trouf/lc, according to the* 5/ord of .Joshua, wlio said unto 
Achan, “As thou hast troubled Israel, so the Lord shidl trouble thee 
this day.” Joshua vii.* • • , 

• . ACHBOR— Ach'-bor. 

A RAT, Otherwise bruising, or, enclosing* A wall. (1.) Aohbor, 
fathc* of Bs^vl-hanan, king of Edonj. Gen. xxxvi. 38, 3P. f2.) An 

oflBcer in the court of king Josiah, sent by him to consult the prophetess 
Huldah concerning the book of the law. 2 Kings xxii. 12, 14. (3.) 

The fether of Elnathan. Jer. xxvi. 22. 

ACHIM— A'-chim. 

I will prepare, or, confirm. Achim, of the tribe of Judah, men¬ 
tioned in the genealogy of our Saviour. Matt, i 14, 

. ACHIRAM, or/HIRAM—A-in'-BAM. 

The elevation of brother. The chief of a*^f{imily of the tribe 
of*Benjamin, when Israel came out of Egypt. Numb. xxvi. 38. 

• ACHISH-A' CHisti. 

Thus it is; or, how is this? Achish was the king of Gath, with 
^whom David sought shelter from the persecuting rage of Saul. Being 
reco^iized by some of the servants of AcSiish, and his martial prowess 
remernleered, David was alarmed for his safety, and feigned madness. 

* TIns 2 e or four years afterwards, Achish being acquainted with David’s 
valour, and informed of th^ cruelty of Saul, willingly received David 
intoJ3ath, with six hundred men, and their families. After this, Achish 
gave him ^Ziklag, and fonfided mtich in his honour and bravery. ^On 
one occasion, whetr the Philistines went to battle agtrtnst Israel, David 
was in a great strait, and well nigh compelled, by gratitude^to Achish, 
to take arras against Isr'tj^l; but the princes of the Philistines dis¬ 
trusting him, he ifas thus relieved from his dilemma. Shortly after the 
battle of Gilboa, when Saul and his sons were slain, David removed to 
Hebron, and Achish is no more mentioned. J Sam. xxi. xxvii.—xxix. 

.ACHSAH— Ach'-sah. 

Adorned, or bursting of the veil. T^ daughter of Caleb, said to 
be a young woman of extraordinary beauty and spiftt, promiseitl, by her 
falher, to him who should take Kirjath-sepher, afterwards called Debir, 
which fell to his lot, in the division of Canaan under Joshua. Othniel, 
•a relation of Caleb, performed this exploit, and received Aclisah as his 
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bride. On the day of h* marriafe, at her husband’s siiggestion, she 
requested her father to add to her marriage portion, which consisted of 
south and high lands, some lands in the valley, which were well watered, 
and would consequently be more fertile. He granted her request, and 
gavS her both of the upper and the »ether springs.^ The request of 
Achsah has often been accommodated, in the language of prayft, to 
express the blessings of providence ^nd grace, which we seek at the 
hands of our heavenly Father ^well for us, if we were always ^s much 
alive to our eternal*i«tereste, as Othniel and Achsah ’to Arose that were 
temporal. Joshua xv. 13—19. • • • 

ADAH-A'-okH. 

An. assembly, or adorned. One of the two wives of LarnecK, 
mother of Jabal and J\tbal.*Gen. iv. 19, 20. 

2. Ad/Jh. t . • 

One of the wives of Esau, and mother of Eliphaz his first-born son. 
Gen xxxvi. 2.4. * * • , • • 

• ADAIAH-w-A-da-i'-ah. 

The witness «f the lord. One,of this name was of the tribe of 
Levi, son of Ethan and father of Zerah, 1 Chron. vi. 41; ayothei'was 
of the trilre of B«njamiif, 1 Chron. viii. 21 ; a third was of the race of 
Aaron,«i Chron. ix. 12 ; and a foiyth was among the Jews ^Uo retvyrned 
from Babylon. He was one of those who dismissed their Gentile wives, 
taken contrary to the law, Ezra x. 29. • 

ADALIAH— A-da-li'-ah. • 

One that draws water. The fifth son of Haman, hanged with Ins 
lirethren at the coramar.d of Ahasuerus, Esth. ix. 8. 

ADAM —Ad'-am. 

Earthly man, red. The first man created by God: the name signifies 
mankind in general^ and was given by God himself to our first parents; 
nor was it till after the fall, that the name was restricted to the father *f 
tlm human race, and that to his wife was*given that«of Eve. Man is 
evidently spoken of as the most distinguished effort of creating pcMMtr, 
concerning the formation of w^hich any account is given in Scripture. ^ 
The universe was prepared /or his reception and accommodation; the •' 
earth as his place of abode, its produce for his sustenance, the skies for 
his canopy, the sun and moon and stars to illuminate and decorate the • 
scene, the living creatures of every form to be in subjection to him ; and 
when all was prepared and pronounced very good, the inhabitant f'as 
created and introduced. His production is described as the result^f a 
special council; “ God said, let usVake man m qqr image,*after our 
likeness.” And the I.x»rd God formed man out *of the dust of the 
ground, a^jd breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became 
a living soultlfus fonjiing a link betwefti the anynal and the spi- 
*itual world, uniting the dust of the*«arth with the breath of the 
Almighty ; and possessing that consciousness of right and wrong, which 
rendered him a fit subject for moral government. Man was made in the 
image of his Creator. Much controversy has h^en exercised, as to the 
nature of this image. It ap|)ears t« have been parllj" natural, and partly 
fnoral* the former consisting in the endowment of reason and erectness 
of form, which fitted him, and represented him as fitted for, domini«n 
over the creatures; the latter consisted in righteousness and true holiness, 
by which he was qualified for communion with his Creator. • ** 
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Adam thus created “was placed In the garden of Eden, the most 
delightful spot in creation ; and tlxe characteristics of his state here were 
employment and enjoyment. Man was not made to be idle. Even in 
a state of perfect innocence and bliss, and when his all-wise Creator 
appointed for hin? the happiest*state that could be selected, he was set 
in life garden “ to dress it and to keep it." What a strange mistake is 
that which connects indolence wifch happiness! Wherever we see ad 
indolent, man, whether rich or ^oor, \v8 see an up happy wretch; and 
wherever we see an individual actively and'carefftlly employed, let his 
outward circumstances be ^haj they iway, we may take it for granted he 
is not miserable. In tliis delightful paradise, every‘object was brought 
xmder tribute to man’s enjoyment. Ij[is senses were regaled with beauty, 
fragrance, and melody. His appetite feaste*?! with the richest and most 
delicious fruite; the various creatures waited round him in harmless and 
willing subjection, and he held intimate converse with the heavenly 
world. • • , * 

As capable of a law, man was necessarily under the law’of his Creator; 
he was bound to evdry moral duty, and all were delightfully easy, as 
bein^ in eKtirc harmony with his own innocent^ nature. It pleased (iod 
to add one positive injunction, as a test of man’s su^ojection and obe¬ 
dience : alk'^he various trees of tlic garden w^ere freely given to fiian for 
his use and enjoyment; one only v'as restricted, called the tree of know¬ 
ledge of good and evil. The fruit of this tree was strictly prohibited, 
and sen awful penalty annexed to transgression : “ Thou shall not eat 
of it; for in the day thou eatest thereof, thou shall surely die.” The 
promise of life, however, was implied in connexion with obedience ; and, 
indeed, man in a state of innocence had free access to the tree of life, 
which seenui to have been a symbolical intimation that wliile he main¬ 
tained his allegiance, he and his posterity would c<^ntiuue to enjoy the 
blessings of the life then imparted, until it should please their great 
Creator, of his boundless goodness, to crown them with evci’lasting bliss. 

W Adam w'as assigned the office of naming the inferior creatures. 
.Hjence he must have been endued by his great Creator with an intuitive 
“knowledge of the respective powers and j^operties of these numerous 
creatures, and with language in which to describe and express his ideas. 
»It U generally supposed that the Hebrew is the original language, or 
comes nearest to it, as the names of animals, in that language, arc most 
striliingly descripti’.e t>f their various dispositions. 

Wbile engaged in this work, 4'^lam observed, that to each of^the 
inferior efeatures m?lte was assigned, while he had as yet no cornpa- 
nion. It does not, however, appear that he felt any defidency; but 
his benevolent Creator, who had formed him for sociefy, irr due time 
provided a help meet for hifin; for, while Adam slept,*the Lord took from 
him one of his ribs, and fordied woman,'and brought her to him, and 
gave her to be his companion and wife, institurting it as a standing law 
of nature, that, through all the generations of mankind, a man should 
in some measure leave*his original connesdons, and cleave to his wife, 
and become one with her. Pure anil elevmed as wBis the originaj bliss 
of Adam, it doubtless received a great accession, in obtaining a suitable 
cdhipanion, similar in nature, and capable of holding rational and spi¬ 
ritual ^intercourse, and of joining him in the contemplatidh of their 
great “and beneficent Creator. It appears probable that Eve was 
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created, and presented to Adam dn the evening of the sixth day, and 
that then both joined in the celebration of the first sabbath. 

Scripture nowhere informs.us, howlong man continued in a state of 
innocence, and it#becomes us to be modest in our conjectures; but it 
appears prol^ble that the time was b»t short, for a very short portion 
of the sacred narrative is occupied e«! it relates the sad^history dT the 
fiill. It is evident from the tenor of*scripture, that there are, in some 
part of Jehovah’s (h)main, a fast mul||tnde of spirits, both good and 
evil, who have access to the Tninds of man ; and it apj^enrs tliat the leader 
of tJiese evil spirits assumed th« form ^f the setpcnt, (a creature of 
uncommon beauty tind sagacity, and with' which man was then perfectly 
familiar,) in order .to seduoe man, from his obedience. The serpent is 
represented as speaking anfl reasoning with^Eve; on this subject many 
questions might be started, much more curious than useful* Without at 
all entering into them^^we may follow the simple declarations of scrip¬ 
ture, and say, that the great cne*rfy of mankind accostiid Eve, who too 
readily parleyed with him, and wailed to question tlie certainty of the 
threatening, and the equity of the rustriction, to*desire the prohibited 
fruit, to pluck and eat, and then to persuade her husband to#shareVith 
her the guilty gratification. Eve had been deceived by the assurances 
of the ^rpeut, that the puiiishmeqiJ; threatened war. by no mpuns certain, 
and that the effect of the fruit, so far from being fatal, w^as most desir¬ 
able : but Adam was not thus deceived ; he appears rt) have sinned with 
his eyes open, and to have done it from love to his wife; he hearkened 
to her voice, and plunged headlong into her sin. The dearest and most 
lawful attachments may prove a snare; and though father or mother, 
husband or wife, son or daughter, should tempt us to foisake God, we 
must not hearken. , , 

No sooner had AHam and his wife transgressed, than they became the 
subjects of conscious guilt. They felt ashamed of the nakedness of th«ir 
bodies, of which they had not before been eonscious, and they attempted 
to cover themselves with fig-leaves : both circumstances aflbrd a liwly 
emblem of tlie state of their souls, made naked and exposed by sin, and, 
in vain attempted to be cowered, instead of cured, by all their specious ** 
contrivances. The next evidence and effect of a guilty conscience* was, 
that the transgressors avoided the presence of God, which had* before* 
been their highest delight. “ They heard# the voice of the Lord God 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day, and Adam and his wife*!iid 
themselves from the presence of the Lord God among the trees of the 
garden.” It has#been very justly observed, that th« cool of <he day,” 
which to G«d was the season for visiting his creatures, may, as it respects 
man, denote season of reflection. We may sin in the day-time^ but 
God will call us to*account at night. Many*a one ha# done that in the 
heat and bustle of the day,'which has Afforded bitter reflection in the 
cool of the evening: and such, in many instances, has proved the evening 
of life.” The voice of God detected the criminals in their retseat, and 
summoned them to his bar; and, oh how great the mercy and long-suf¬ 
fering of God, who, jvhen he^knew their guilt, condescended to give them 
a heafin^, and forbore to cut them off at a stroke! It is truly a^cting 
to observe the mean subterfuges to which guilt reduces an jndividuml. 

“ I was afraid,” said Adam, “ because I was naked, and I hid myself;” 
he acknowledges the effects of his crime, but would fain conceial th^" 
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crime itself: again he is challenge!^, “ Who told thee that thou wast 
naked ? Hast thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee that 
thou* shouldest not eat?” Thus*convicted, surely an ingenuous mind 
would have yielded, and falling in humble prostration^lefore God, would 
have said, I have tsinned, and thfjs and thus have I done;”# but such is 
the Hardening jiature of sin, thattiven when it was impossible to deny or 
conceal the crime, the sinner came*not t<^a frank confession, but, by an 
equivocating tyrcqitous e'kplanaljon, sought to extanuate his'guilt, and 
even, in some degree, to throw back the blame on*God himself; “ T’he 
woman, whom thou ^avest to^ be wiffi me, she gave me of the tiree, 
and I did eat.” Alas, such is the spirit of fallen mafi to this day ; how 
prone are we, instead of taking to ousselves*the blame of our actions,* to 
charge them upon the friepd or companion that enticed, the circum¬ 
stances that wlmost rendered it necessary, the situation of life in which 
Providence has placed us, the dispositions and propensities with which 
he has’endmved us : “ The foolishneSs of man pcrverteth his way, and 
his heart fretteth against the Lord.” • 

Without replying to* these perverse insinuations, Jehovah proceeded to 
deal 'with the oflende- s, passing sentence, firsj: on the serpent, then on 
the woman, and last on the man; and through them*, as the parents of 
the Imman face, ou mankind in geiier»l. In the doom of the serpent, or 
rather of Satan in the form of the serpent, is conveyed the first intima¬ 
tion of mercy to g'uilty man : I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel.” Here the transgressors might discern a 
gleam of hope : the threatened penalty of death was not to be imntedi- 
ately inflicted ; they were to live and have seed, and the ruin of the great 
enemy wha had seduced them wast to be effected^ by one in human 
nature. The peculiar .punishment of the woman consisted in the suf¬ 
ferings connected with childbearing, and in subjection to her husband; 
not that delightful* and afFcCtionate subordination natural between a 
w^Sftfer and more powerful creature, but subjection often to a tyrannical 
.and oppressive control: wherever this exists, it is the consequence and 
"‘the evidence of sin ; and it reigns unconirolled, wherever sin is not 
counteracted by the blessed influence of the gospel. 

• Adarh was reproved for hearkening to the voice of his wife when she 
tempted him to disobey God, and sentenced henceforth to toil for his 
bread; the earth, which had hitherto spontaneously yielded her ric'hcst 
produce, should henceforth becon^p hard and sterile, or fertile only in 
noxious wbeds and*briars : affecting emblem, that, sinc« sin entered the 
world, happiness is no longer Us natural production ! Weariness, ’texation, 
and siprrow abound, while happiness is but as an exotic, \vhich must be 
cultivated with case and diligence; which, even then, will be but blighted 
and dwarfish in its growth, ahd which must be transplanted to a more 
genial climate, where it can flourish in perfection. 

But the sentence closed not without a reference to the original threat¬ 
ening, which, though fof a while respited, should surely be inflicted at 
last, labour, toil, and sorrow were manV allotted portion; but here 
comeg*its period—“ all the days of thy life,” ** until thou return to the 
grftund whence thou wast taken ; for, dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
jshalt return,” No intimation is here given of the spirit siAviving its 
tenement of clay, but we have elsewhere abundant information on this 
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all important subject, anti we are^not without reason to hope that our 
fust parents were enabled to embrace the great atonement by which 
alone a guilty creature can be,fitted for a blessed eternity. 

Aj^am had acknowledged a sense of shame; and his condescending 
Creator furnjphed a supply of clothing? now necessary both for decency 
and for shelter. This clothing was of ^he skins of beasts^; and hence it 
fias been generally inferred, that the beasts were slain for sacrifice. It 
is certain, nhat, at a,very early*period, itommuhion with Qod was main¬ 
tained through the ntediunf of sacrifices; a^medium which must have 
been appointed, or it could scarCely have been dfbvised, and certainly 
would not have behn accepted. Their wants and weaknesses thus mer- 
cifirlly cared for, and a wgfy appointed and opened for reconciliatioTi 
with God, the guilty pair were exp^led fg^m the garden of delights 
which they had forfeited; deprived of access*to the* tree of*life, of which 
before they might freely have parjtaken; and sent forth to seek a home 
and subsistence in the wide world.* • * 

It appears to have been at thS time that Adam called his wife’s 
name Eve, as the mother of the htunan race,* No very long-time 
elapsed after the fall, before Adam and Eve became the parenfe of a son, 
of whom it IS atfe^tingly remarked, and the remark applies to all their 
posterity, that he was born in their •wn likeness. Adam was ift^ated i»i the 
likeness of God ; but by sin, he had forfeited and cas^ off’ that likeness ; 
and his children are born in his own sinful, fallen image. Even though 
Adam might be, and, we cannot help hoping, was restored to the favour 
and image of God by that wondrous method of salvation then faintly 
revealed; yet this was a nature imparted, not inherent, and, as such, 
could not be communicated. It has been justly observed, “ corruption 
runs in the blood, but grace does»not. The wheat, if ever so cleanly 
winnowed before ttic seed is sown, still produges* chalf.” This is a 
humbling consideration, both to parents and children; it should ur^e 
parents to use every means iu their povver for corfecting and eradi¬ 
cating that corrupt bias which they have been the means of trans¬ 
mitting, and should lead both parents and children earnestly to implore 
the influences of Divine graife, by which they may become partakers of 
a new and holy nature, and have the image of God restored in righ¬ 
teousness and true holiness. • 

It appears, that to our first parents wa% granted a numerous Qps- 
terity, but there are only three of whom we have afly particular acci^unt. 
The, first-born, Cain, so named by kis fond mqjther in her eager and 
mistaken joy—Cfiin, a possession or acquisition ; f«f, said sh*e, I have 
gotten a tiffin from the Lord; probably supposing that this child was 
the seed referred yo, as the destroyer of ^atan, and restorer of the 
human race. It is pleasing to observe, this pious acknowledgment of 
the blessing of children as from the Lord*; but, alas ! this child, so far 
from proving a comfort to his parents, became a source of the bitterest 
grief—a very monster in wretchedness, and an outcast from the presence 
of the Lord and the society of his father’s famil;f. The second son was 
Abel, ,wl^o was apparently regarded with much less fondness of hope 
and expectation than his brother, but who lived to discover dispolitions 
the most amiable, gentle, and pious. He was prematurely cut off by 
the raurde^us blow of a jealous brother, and Adam had the un^eak-t 
able misery of beholding death in its most horrid form, first triumphing 
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over his own lovely son, and callinl; down the vengeance of God on 
the bead of a murderer, and of^reflectiiig that that death was intro¬ 
duced by his owB transgression. We trust, however, that -Adam was 
xio stranger to the power and grace of Him who,‘in the fulnes# of 
time, should, by dying, destroy the power of death, that is, the Devil, 
and deliver tl^m, wlio through "fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. • ^ 

The thsrd sqn of Adam, mentioned, is Seth, bom after tlfe death of 
Abel and the banishment of Cain, and received by the parents as 
appointed of God toVompensate thenf for the loss of Abel whom Gain 
slew. It appears, that though aj; first the parents* were vainly elated 
vrith Cain, and rather disparaged his brothei'*^et, qs the children grev^up 
and discovered their dispogitionsyithe partiality was justly transferred, 
and that in Abel the* hopeS of the family were concentrated. As for 
Cain, after his gricvpus crime, he wa% considered as no son, or worse 
than none, *and the parents felt themselves childless until Seth was 
given, in whom they hoped to fimf a successor to A^el; and so ho 
appe^irs to have proved, for in hi% family true religion* was preserved, 
when mankind in general became dreadfully corrupt. The life of Adam 
w^as extended to a period of 930 years, but we have do further narticu- 
lars his Ifiirtory. • 

This article mus^ not be dismissed without an intimation, that Adam is 
expressly mentioned in Scripture as a type of Christ. The typ'cal resem- 
blanc*e may be traced in several particulars, but is chiefly displayed in 
the relation which each bears to their respective descendants. Each is 
represented as a surety, trustee, or covenant head, and involving the 
interests of all who should in a certain way be related to them. Adam, 
as the natural head of the human* race, by his transgression involved 
them in sin and dedth*: Christ, as the spiritual lieau of his church, by 
hia obedience and death procured for it pardon and life, grace and 
Adam’s hlktory is contained m the first four chapters of Gene¬ 
sis. The comparison between Adam and Christ, tlmugh frequently 
►alluded to, is chiefly drawn out at length, Rom. v. and 1 Cor. xv. 

. ' ADBEEL—Ad'-bi5-el. 

A VAPOUR, or, A ciiOUD FROM GoD ; otherwise, onk who vrxks or 
•PR«voKKS God. This is an awful name, hut we have no particulars 
coqperning him who bore if, except that he was the third son of Ish- 
mael^ and head of a tribe of Ishmaelites, Gen. xxv. 13. 

# ADDANr-AD'-DAN. 

This individual being unable to prove his pedigree af the return from 
Babylon, was excluded from the number of tnie Israelites, ^zra ii. 59. 
Howtawful a disappointment awaits those who have jpassecl cfh earth as 
the children of Qod arid fellotjf-heirs with Christ Jesus, but who, not 
having the spirit of Christ, are none of his, and in the great day, when 
he makes up his jewels, shall be shut out of the heavenly city, with 
Deparf’hence, I never knew you, ye workers of iniquity,” 

ADDAR—Ad'-dar. 

A t'i^4K, otherwise, power, grandeur, eminency. Addar w^is the 
son or Bela, and grandson of Benjamin, I Chron. viii, 3, 

ADDI—Ad'-di. 

witness, adorned, passage, prey. This name occurs among 
Jhe ancestors oi our Lord, mentioned by Luke iii, 28. ® 
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ADEII~A«»E». 

A FJiOCK. A4er was one of those who took the city of Gath, 

1 Chron. viii. 15. 

t ADIEL—A'-di-EL. 

TheVitnes%of the Loro, one of th#tribe of Judah*, 1 Chron. iv^3G. 

ADLAI—Ad*i.a-i. . 

My witness, or, adorned. Father of Shaphat, the principal herds¬ 
man to kin^ David, i Chron, xxvii. 29.# ’ . • • 

ADMA*rHA— Ad'-ma-t^ha. 

A ci4)UD OF DEATH. Adcoatha tsras one of the Ihven principal offi¬ 
cers belonging to the court of Ahasuerus, Esther i. 14. 

ADNA-^Ad'-na. 

Pleasure. A Levite, one *of those v^ho, aft^r the return of the Jews 
from Babylon, dismissed their wives married ccmtrary to the law, 
Ezra X. 30. 

ADNAII-S-Ad'-nau. • • ■ 

Pleasure, DelIght. Two of this%iame are mentioned, one a valiant 
man, of the tribe* of Manasseh, who left his party* and came to D£^yid 
at Ziklag, 1 Chron. xii. 20 ; the other, a general of the troop^ belong¬ 
ing to Jehoshaphat,*king ot Judah, 2 Chron. xvii. 14. 

• ADONIBEZEK-*A-do-ni-be-zek. •* 

The LIGHTNING OF THE LORD, Or, THE LoRD OF I^IGHTNING. He 
was one of the kings of Canaan at the time of its conquest by Israel. 
He was a powerful and cruel prince, and having, at various times, taken 
captive seventy kings, he caused their thumbs and great toes to be cut 
off’, and commanded them to gather their meat under hh’ table, thus 
insultingly triumphing in their degradation. There is not a more cer¬ 
tain indication of a little mind and Jiase spirit, than a disposition to 
insult the fallen; aifd such cruelty very frequently ^neets a just and 
manifest recompense, even in this life : “ Whoso stoppeth his ears at 
the cry of the poor, he also shall cry himself, and shalf not be heard^ 
Prov. xxi. 13. 4 

After the death of Joshua, the tribes of Judah and Simeon marched* 
against Adonibezek, who commanded an army of Canaanites and 
Perizzites. They defeated tiie army, slew 10,000 men, took the,king 
prisoner, and requited his former cruelty by cutting off his great toes 
and thumbs. In this punishment he acknowledged the retributive jus¬ 
tice of Providence, which meted out to him the same measure with whjf h 
he had served others. Nothing can adtl a more severe sting to suffering, 
than fhe consciousness that we have inflicted like suffetings on ’others; 
and this is owe, though but an inferior motive, for forbearing from all 
acts of cruaity and oppression : “ Whatsoever ye would that others 
should do unto you, *do ye even so unto them.'^ • 

Adonibezek was carried as & prisoner to* Jerusalem, where he died, 
Judges i. 4—7. 

ADONIJAH —Ad-o-ni-jah. * 

The Lord is my Master. Adonijali, the fourtli son of David, was 
bom at Hebron, while*a8 yet his father was acknowledged as king, only 
by part 5f fhe tribes of Israel. ^ 

When Amnon and Absalom, the elder sons of David, were dead, 
Adonijah seems to have considered himself the rightful heir to ^the 
throne; and as David, in the feebleness of age, became incapable of 
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attending to the affairs of governrAent, be became desirous of being 
acknowledged as king before his father’s death. He therefore assunietl 
great state, set up a magnibcent equipage chariots, horsemen, and fifty 
running footmen, by whom he was constantly attended. It is surj)ris- 
ing Jthat David never reproved him for this, nor took any^measures for 
. dispelling his.ambitious expectafions, though perfectly aware that Solo¬ 
mon was divinely appointed as his successor on the throne. But David, 
in many instginces, appears to%have b^en too indulgent a father, and 
j^donijah was the eldest* of the royal faildly, remarkably handsome in 
his person, greatly Uhloved by the king, and favoured by a strong party 
at court: among these were Joab, the the afmy, and Abiat]bar,t 

the chief priest. But the prophet Natjhait, and the high priest Zadqk, 
opposed his influence, thqy beiijg perhaps* better acquainted witlf^lhe 
Divine intentions respecting Solomon, and more conscientiously actuated 
by obedience to them. Benaiah, the captain^ of the king’s guards, 
was also dppoeed to Adonijah, and, indeed, the principal part of the 
army. • • 

Notwithstanding fliis opposition, Adonijah, determined to try th<j 
strength t)f his friends, prepared a sumptuous entertainment near the 
fountain of Rogel, to the east of the city, and invited t® it all the 
king’s son%pexcepting Solomon, aiul^all the principal persons df Judah, 
excepting Zadok. Nathan, and Benaiah, intending at this ideeting to 
get himself proclaimed king; but his plots were detected, tl^ngh the 
vigilance of Solomon’s frjends. Nathan the prophet info^Md Bath- 
sheba, the mother of Solomon, what was going on; and advised her 
to go in, and lay the matter before the king, and remind him of his 
promise to her that Solomon should be his successor. While she was 
thus engaged, Nathan, according V> a preconcerted plan, came in, and 
seconded all she htid^uid, at the same time asserting that Adonijah had 
just caused himself to be proclaimed king, with cries of “ Long live king 
Adonijah!” On*hearing this, David roused himself, and with great 
,, pWlnptitude ordered that Solomon should be set on his own mule, and 
i' taken to the fountain of Gihon, west of the city, attended by Nathan, 
Zadpk, Benaiah, and some other chief officers, and there invested with 
royal honours. Afterwards, he was lo be brought back in state, seated 
OM the throne, proclaimed king with the sound of trumpets, and 
ii^vested by his father with the government of Judah and Israel, This 
was immediately executed; and the first intimation which Adonijah and 
his guests received of these injpqrtant movements was in the acclama¬ 
tions of the people, *•* Long live king Solomon !” At this theyVere 
thrown into the greatest consternation, and dispersed as*thqy. could, 
leaving Adonijah to provide for his own safety. Acct)rdii^ly,^he ifi'ed 
to the tabernaclt, and lai& hold on the horns of the*altar, and entreated 
that Solomon would spare hik life. Usurf)ers generally prove themselves 
cowards, when brought into circumstances of danger by the detec¬ 
tion o^ their plots; they want that inward consciousness of innocence 

• 

* So it is generally supposed: for, though mention is made of Chileab and Daniel, 
(probably the Same child under two names,) as the third son of David, as i*o further 
•mention occurs than the birth, it probably did not live to maturity ; at all events, Ado- 
nijsh was the eldest born after his father became king, and hence might consider himself 

to entitled to succeed to the crown. * 

♦ 

" t At this time there were two high priests in Israel. 
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which makes the righteous as bold as a lion. Solomon discovered a 
suitable magnanimity, by sending to Adonijah a message, that, if he 
proved himself a worthy man, and henceforward acted as a peaceable 
subject, not a hair of his head should be injured on account of what 
hiwi passed but, at the same time, waVned him that’ any future qct of 
disloyalty should certainly be punishdti with death. Thus encouraged, 
'he ventured into the presenc^ of the king, and made his obeisance to 
him; after which, Jie was commande-l to go to his house, intimating 
that his security from* future plots would be, promoted by his living iu 
privacy and retirement from the affairs of state. ** 

It is commonly Said, “ experience makes fools wisebut this is not 
always the case. Some, wlft) havo severely smarted from the effects of 
their own folly, will yet "Ije trying ithe dingerous experiment again. 
It was thu.s with Adonijah ; though his anfbition ’ had alfeady brought 
his life in peril, whei\ a new tepiptation presented, he readily yielded 
to his ruling passion ; or rather,’ he gave evident proof, "that though 
his own safety Wd required for a ^l^hile the suppression of his treason¬ 
able schemes, the principles of ambftion had never ceased to opprate 
iu his heart. Immediately on the death of his father DavidJ Adonijah 
formed the project of marrying Abishag, the young and beautiful wife 
of his old age; for this purpose, be prevailed on Bathshebato intercede 
with Solomon for his permission. But Solomon quipkly discerned the 
extent of the design, which Bathsheba had not suspected. To aspire 
to the seraglio of a deceased monarch, was considered in fact as aspiring 
to the throne. Accordingly, Solomon replied, “ Why dost thou ask 
this thing of me ? Why not at once ask the kingdom, which is evi¬ 
dently the real object of his grasp. Adonijah has spoken tliis against 
his own life. He shall surely be put to cleath this day.” ’This order 
was immediately executed by Bcnaiah, the son of»Je!ioiada. 1 Kings i. ii, 

ADONIRAM— A-don-i'-ram. 

The Lord is raised, or, my Lord iIas raisei? me. Adonikam 
returned from Babylon with six hundred men of his family. Ezra ii.'Ts. 

ADONIKAM— A-don'-i-kam. 

My Lord is most high. He wms the receiver of Solomon’s tributes, 
and chief director of the thirty thousand men whom that prince.sent to 
Lebanon to cut timber. 1 Kings iv. 6. v. 14. * * 

ADONIZEDEK— A-doi^-j-ze'-dek. « 

Justice of the Lord, or, Lord of justice. Adonizedek wasjting 
of Zedek, or Jerusalem, (elsewhere c,alled Jebus^ and Salem.) Having 
heard that the Gibeonites had made league with JoshUa and the Israel¬ 
ites, and that the cities of Jericho and Ai were destroyed, this king, 
struck with terror, set about to devise meaqs for preventing thei.* far¬ 
ther conquests. He formed a league wijjh four other (Sanaanitish kings, 
and they all marched against Gibeon, and’ besieged it. The Gibeonites 
immediately sought succour from Israel, and Joshua, selecting some of 
the most valiant men of his army, hastened to the spot, and fell in with 
the enemy at break of day. The Lord spread a terror among the troops 
af the^confe,derated kings, so that Joshua, pursuing them, made dreadful 
slaughtet among them. During their flight, there fell a dreadful teqp- 
pest of fWlstones, of such an extraordinary size, that they did more 
execulioift".than the sw'ord of Joshua. Thus the heavens fighting with 
them from above, and the Israelites in their rear, they were thrown into 
* E 2 ’ 
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the utmost confusion, and fled hither and thither, at random ; yet none 
of them escaped, for, at the voice ^of Joshua, the sun and moon stayed 
in their course, and prolonged the daylight^ so as to aflbrd the Israelites 
an opportunity of pursuing and completing the destruction of their 
scatt^ed enemies.* Seeing no prbspect but that of destruction, the five 
kings fled into a cave near the dSty of Makkedah; but Joshua, being, 
aware of this, caused the mouth of the t^ve to be stopped with great 
stones, and seti men to guard it» In the evening, having leff pursuing 
the Canaanites, Joshua commanded these* five kings to be brought 
forth, and bade his principal oflScers to §et their feet on their necks, aar an 
earnest that thus all their foes should ba subdued! After this, they 
wtre hanged on trees, and buried in the ea^, where they had concealed 
themselves. It is a hopelesa thingtto fight against God and his people, 
and a blessed*thing to havfi Him for our helper and ally, who has all 
nature under his control, and can m^ke the v«ry elements subserve 
his purposes! either for the protection* of his people, or for the destruc¬ 
tion of their enemies. Joshua x. * 

* ADORAMa-A-do'-bam. 

THEfR beauty, their POWER, THIER CLOAK* We read in Scripture 
of more than one of this name. One was the son* of Tou, j^ing of 
Hamath, scht by his father to congratulate king David on his victory 
over Hadadezer, king of Syria. Adoram is sometimes called Joram; and 
Tou, Toi. 1 Chron! xviii. 10. 2 Sam. viii. 10. 

2. ’Adoram. Receiver-general of the tribute in the days of David, 
2 Sam. XX. 24. Perhaps the father of Adoram, who held the same 
office in the reigns of Solomon and Rehoboam. 

3. Adoram. By many supposed to be the same with Adoniram 
mentioned above, was treasurer to Rehoboam. This prince having, by 
his haughty conduct, {provoked the ten tribes to revolt from the house 
of David, thought to regain them by sending to them Adoram. What 
was his motive in* adopting this measure is not evident; whether he 
so^Jtit to reduce them by gentle, or by harsh means; or whether to 
•propitiate them towards himself by putting into their hands the indi- 
*vidual who, as the king’s treasurer, had been the instrument of vexation 
under the former reign. Whatever might be the intention of Rehoboam, 
•it resulted in the death of Adoram, for the people being furious, stoned 
hin^to death, and the king hastily mounted his chariot, and returned to 
Jerusalem, 2 Chron. x. 18. 

* ADRAlWMELECHr-A-DRAM'-ME-LEOH. 

The cloAk, glory, power, or, grandeur of thb king. He was 
the son of Sennacharib, the haughty king of Assyria, and, t(%ether with 
his brother Sharezer, slew Uieir father while worshipping in the temple 
of his god Nisrooh. Having n|urdered their father, the two parricides 
fled into the mountains of Armenia, and* Esar-haddou, their brother, 
succeeded to the crown. Here we may remark two things. Wicked 
men are'often made the instruments of inflicting the righteous judg¬ 
ments of God ; and wil-ked men often fail of success in those schemes, 
for the-accomplishment of which they have sacr^ced every, vjftuous 

f riticiple and feeling, and plunged themselves into the most horrid crimes, 
fongs xix. 36, 37. Isa, xxxvii. 37, 38. This name is also given by 
,^ol-worshippers to the sun. See ANAMMELECu. * 
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*ADRIEl!— A'-dri-el. 

The flock of god, « r , a privation, or, cutting off of god. 
Adriel, the son of Barzillai, married*Merab, the daughter of Saul, wlio 
was promised to*David. Adriel had five sons by her, who were deli¬ 
vered to the Gibeonites to be put to »death before the Lord, to avenge 
the cruelty of Saul, their grandfather, against the Gibeonites. *Some 
'difficulty rests on this circumstance, 1 Sam. xviii. 1^, as it appears 
from 2 Sam. xxi. §., that tffey were* the sons of Michal; .but it is 
generally supposed that Michal adopted and brought up the children 
of her sister Merab, who perhaps was dea\l, or»in some way disabled 
from the care of her family. 

AGABU.^— Ag'-a-bus. 

A locust, or , FEAST OF itlE FATHER, OT , THE FATHER’S JOY. A pro¬ 
phet mentioned in the New Testament, supposed by sorae to be one of 
the seventy disciples. He foretold an approaching famine, that should 
visit the Roman empire, which’ took place accordingly in*the reign of 
Claudius. Tlris famine is recorded by profane as well as sacred histo¬ 
rians. Suetonius, recording the reign of Claudius, observes, that the 
people became so turbulent under their privations, as to* insult the 
emperor himself ;• they Attacked him in the market-place, and obliged 
him to*flee to the palace. As thij famine principally affected Judea, the 
early Christians at Antioch cheerfully contributed of their substance for 
the relief of their suffering brethren in that country.* This was a pleas¬ 
ing evidence that they had received the grace of God in truth, inasnnuch 
as it inspired them with compassion, sympathy, and love to the brethren. 

About ten years after this, as St. Paul was on his journey to Jeru¬ 
salem, he was met at Ceesarea by Agabus, who figuratively foretold |iis 
imprisonment there. We have nc^ farther particulars in Sc/ipture con¬ 
cerning Agabus, Ifut ancient writers inform us,^ that he suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom at Antioch. Acts xi. 27—30; xxi. 10—14. 

AGAG— A'-gag. • 

A ROOF, or, FLOOR. Agag was king of the Amalekites, in the dafj!^ of 
Samuel the prophet, and Saul the first king of Israel; indeed it seems.to, 
have been a name common to the kings of Amalek, as Pharaoh was to’ 
those of Egypt. When the people of Israel had just e.scaped from ligypt, 
and were passing through the wilderness, the Amalekites edme ,out 
against them, with the most unprovoked and cruel hostility, and, taking 
advantage of the feeble and exhausted state of some who hung belfind, 
and were unable to keep up with the main body, slew them all? In 
this* act, they discovered not only g^eat inhumaftiity, but a determined 
and inveterate hatred against Israel as the people of God. Hence it 
became tl\,e Lord’s quarrel, and he commanded Moses to “ write it for a 
memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the efirs of Joshua,” who was to 
be Israel’s captain in the conquest of'Ganaan, that Amalek was to be 
utterly destroyed as a nation, and put out of remembrance from under 
heaven. • 

A considerable victory was gained over Amalek, at the time, under 
the command of Joshua, aided % the prayers of Moses, Aaron, and Hur; 
but the fulfilment of the threatening was reserved for a period of four 
hundred years, at which time, the Lord, by his prophet Samuel, directed 
Saul to goAgainst that wicked people, and utterly destroy them. Saul in 
part executed this awful judgment, but failed in the full performancei"’* 
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for having taken Agag prisoner, h<^ spared*his life; he also pre¬ 
served the best of the sheep and oxen, and the most valuable part of the 
spoil: for this he was severely reprdved by the prophet; and, indeed, for 
his disobedience was rejected of God from being king over Israel. 
Samuel then commanded that king Agag should be brough^ forth. t^Ie 
appeafs to have been of a very cm el and blood-thirsty disposition, and 
now his cruelties were to be visited on his own head. On appearing 
before Samuel, he affected to tlfow him^lf on his .generosity, saying, 

“ Surely the bitterness of death is past;” but Samael replied, “ As thy 
sword hath made womcii childless, so* shall thy mother be childless 
among womenon which Agag was immediately hewed to pieces before 
tlie Lord in Gilgal. Exod. xvii. 8—16, Oeui.txxv. 17—19. 1 Sam. xv.- 

AGEE-j-Ag'-e-e. ‘ 

V’^ALE, or, DEPTH. The father of Shammali, a valiant man in David’s 
army. 2 Sam. xxiii. 11. 

AGRIPPA-A'-dRip'-PA. * 

This name refers to some difficult ckcumstance attending the birth of 
the individual. Two persons of the name are mentioned in Scripture,, 
fathef and son, the former under his surname of Herod. He was the 
son of Aristolmliis and Mariamne, and grands'on to Herod the Great. 
For the paiticulars of his history, tlig young reader may refer*to the 
Roman history, or to that of Josephus, the Jewish historian. All we 
find recorded of hibi in Scripture is, that he was a proud persecutor of 
the chfiirch, and a monument of the righteous judgments of God against 
such. JJeing made by the emperojr of Rome, governor of Judea and 
king of Chalcis, he returned to Judea, and governed the Jews mucli to 
their satisfaction. He was a time-serving man, and hesitated not to do 
an unjust ayd cruel action, in order jjo ingratiate himself with his sub¬ 
jects ; accordingly, ©bserving the hostility of the JeWs against the dis¬ 
ciples of Jesus Christ, ne stretched forth his hand to vex certain of the 
church; killed James the bother of John with the sword, and pro- 
ceedieti farther to take Peter also, whom he imprisoned, intending, 
y.ftcr the feast of the passover, to gratify the Jews by his execution, 

* But at the earnest prayer of the church, Peter was miraculously 
released from prison by an angel, and restored, to the great joy of his 
firieads Snd the consternation of his enemies. Agrippa, enraged at the 
defeat of his purposes, ordered the guards, to whom Peter had been 
committed, to be put to death; but whether or not this order was 
excciflcd, is very uncertain; for, immediately after the passover, Agrippa 
went from* Jerusaltqi tb Cmsarea, where he had gam^s celebrated* in 
honour of the emperor Claudius Caesar. There the Tyrians ,and Sido- 
nians.applied to him, suing for peace; on this occasion*he gave them 
audience, seated his thr^e, in robes of the most %plendid materials 
and costly workmanship; and'lfhving made an oration, the multitude 
madly shouted, It is the voice of a God, and not of a man ! This impious 
flattery was but too complacently received; and in the midst of his pomp, 
and power, and pride, th^angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not 
God the glory: he was racked with tormenting pains in his bowels, and 
eaten with worms, so that he became a living spectacle of corruption and* 
milery, and at the end of five days he died, “ The Lord ordaineth his 
arrows against the persecutors.” “ Tlie Lord is known by«the judg- 
"Tneuts'whicb he excenteth.” Acts xii. 
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2. AtlRlPPA- 

Son of the above, was at Rome at the time of his father’s death, and 
thoujjh the emperor intended besto^ on him his father’s dominions, he 
bein^ then but sewnteen years of age, was kept there four years longer, 
during which time Cuspius Fadus reigned in Judea. • About the close 
of this period, Agrippa Wving great ii^uence with the emperor, secured 
1*0 the Jews some privileges they were in danger of losing. At this time, 
his uncle 41erod, Iqng of Chilcis, dying, the emperor bestowed that 
kingdom on Agrippa, ^ut still retained him at Rome. After some time, 
howjpver, he went into Judea, but? instead of *Chal(!his, received the pro¬ 
vince of Felix, which had belonged to the Roman general Lysanias. 

After the death pf the emperor, Claudius, his successor Nero coiv- 
tinuod to favour Agrippa,*and still farther augmented his dominions. 
When Festus, the governor of Judea, wa» on his way to Jerusalem, 
Agrippa accompanied by his sister Bernice, went down to meet him at 
Cmsarea, and there af)ode some lime. At this time, the apostle Paul 
was in prison ’at Ceesarea, when? he had been two years, and had 
appealed to the^emperor. His case being mentiorfed, Agrippa expressed 
a desire to hear him. Accordingly, the next day he was brought up',*-and 
examined before Festus and Agrippa. When he stated his early oppo¬ 
sition id Christianity, and the mirsviulous manner in which Awe had hcen 
convinced of the claims of Jesus of Nazareth, and changed from a 
bigoted opposer to a zealous promoter of his caueS, Festus charged 
him with madness, or enthusiasm; but Agrippa was so struck with his 
noble defence of Christianity, as to declare himself “ almost persuaded 
to be a Christian.” The apostle, who knew the happiness of decision in 
religion, expressed his ardent wish, that all who heard him that day were 
not only almost, but altogether sych as himself, except ,his bonds. 
There is nothing td be more dreaded than the character of an almost 
Christian; such a man knows enough of religion to imbitter the world, 
without imparting to him any succedaneum; enough to make him 
miserable, but not enough to make him happy. But he who altogc#ier 
resigns himself to the influence of religion, has that which gives him sta- , 
bility, dignity, consolation, and bliss, through all the varying scenes and 
circumstances of time, and in the prospect of eternity. Agrippa lived 
to old age, but there is no reason to believe that he ever paid any*furtljer» 
attention to Christianity, though on this one occasion he admitted the 
strength of its claims. Acts xxv. xxvi. ■* 

AGUR— A'-gur. * ' 

A STRANGER, on, GATHERING, or, GATHERED *rOCfSTHER. ’We have 
no account»of this person, but that he was the son of Jakeh, (which some 
have explained; the son of obedience,) and that he has furnished us with 
some very weighty knd important sayings, appended tf| the Proverbs of 
Solomon. In particular, he is celebrated for one of the wisest and most 
judicious prayers for temporal blessings, that perhaps ever was olFered. 

** Remove far from me vanity and lies; give me neither pouerty nor 
riches; feed me with food convenient for me, lestj be full, and deny thee, 
and say, who is the 4<ord? or lest 1 be poor and steal, and take the name 
of myTjrod in vain.” Prov. xxx. 

AHAB— A'-hab. ♦ 

Uncle, brother of the father. Ahab was one of the kings 
of Israel, the son and successor of Orari; he reigned twenty-two years,''' 
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and awfully distinguished himself b)> exceeding all his predecessors in 
w-ickedness and impiety. His wife was Jezebel, a daughter of Ethbaal, 
king of the Zidonians. This i(h)latrous woman introduced the idols 
Baad and Astarte among the Israelites, and drew Ahab over to the wor¬ 
ship of idols. . * , 

Gisd being greatly provoked by their crimes, sent Elijah the prophet 
to predict, to Ahab a dreadful dearth and famine of more than thre^ 
years* continuance, after which ^Ujah cc^icealed Wpiself from the rage 
of Ahab and Jezebel. The dearth having ‘lasted* three years, distress 
was very general; nren wbre reduced to eat the food of beasts, .and 
but scanty means remained of preserving the lives of either. Ahab 
sgems to have been less concerned ^boul his subjects than about'the 
“ horses and mules” which were sijbservient to his state or his pleasure, 
and he sent Qbadiah,.the governor of his house, in one direction, while 
he went in another, in search of pasture. As Obadiah went, he met 
Elijah, whom Ajiab had long been seeking, with* an intention of sacri¬ 
ficing him, as the instrument of the «3xisting calamity. * Elijah desired 
Obadiah to inform Ahab that ho was at hand, and ready to meet him. 
On leceivipg this message, the king came to Elijah, and upbraided him 
as the troubler of Israel; but Elijah justly retdrted upon him, “ I have 
not jTOubl^ Israel; I have not brcjjiight down these calamitfes, but 
would fain have averted them; but thou and thy father’s iiouse, by 
your idolatry and wickedness, have brought down those judgments, 
which I have but announced.” 

Idolatry w^as now so prevalent in Israel, that the people seemed 
altogether to have forgotten the claims of Jehovah. Elijah therefore, 
(no doubt, by Divine direction,) took measures for bringing to trial the 
respective claims of the true God, and of those idols whom they 
had adopted. He demanded of Anab that all th<? prophets of Baal, 
amounting to four hundred and fifty, should be gathered on Mount 
Carmel, and all tlj^ people of Israel assembled together to witness the 
appaal now to be made, Ahab was not humbled as a penitent before 
God, but, as is no uncommon case, he was overawed by the presence 
*of a man of elevated piety. In a moment of danger, weak minds 
natuiklly fall under the control of strong ones, and guilt trembles 
before piety; for nothing so enfeebles the mind as guilt; nothing so 
di^ifies it as consistent, conscientious goodness. Instead, therefore, of 
exetuting his threatened purpose against the life of Elijah, Ahab 
tremfeled before him, and obsequiously complied with all his requi¬ 
sitions, in the prfsencje of Ahab alid all the people, t^o separate aftars 
were built, and a bullock offered on each; one by Elijah, the prophet 
of Jehovah, the other by the priests of Baal, The idol-*prie§ts in vain 
involkhd their senseless deity; but fire from heaven •consumed Elijah's 
sacrifice, and constrained the people to acknowledge, “ The Lord, he is 
God I The Lord, he is God!” The priests of Baal were then put to death 
as false nrophets; after which, the heavens gave rain, and the earth 
recovered its fertility : ^ but the wicked king was alike regardless of 
mercies and judgments. His idolatrous queen was full of rage and 
indignation, when she heard of the destruction of the priests, and kowed 
toitake vengeance on Elijah ; nor did Ahab, though he must have been 
convinced % the wonderful display of Jehovah’s power, interfere to 
*-*‘estymn her wicked purpose, or to protect the prophet of God. 
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About six years afterwards, BenhsMad, king of Syria, besieged Sama¬ 
ria, the capital of Israel, and sent a haughty and insulting message to 
Ahab, which involved a defiance of the lord God of Israel, No reform¬ 
ation appears to have been wrought in the people any more than in their 
king, by the djspensations of Providence towards them ; and it might ' 
have been justly expected that God wcaild now give them up into »the 
hands of their enemies. Yet such is ,the long-suffering of’God, that he 
graciously appeared them, sftid gran^d them a very signal deliver¬ 
ance. A prophet'of the Lowl was sent to Ahab, to asshre him that 
though the king of Syria came against him with a great host, and con¬ 
federated with thirty»two kings and their armies, yet all of them should 
be that day delivered into the harvd of Israel; it was added, “ and, 
thou shalt know that I am the Lord.’Jj Thus this interposition had a 
twofold design ;—to humble the haughty foeiof Israel and/)f God, and 
to win guilty wandering Israel to repentance. Alas ! that in the latter 
instance it wholly failed, and that Israel and her king ,weiit on from 
bad ■ to worse, rejecting all the messages of God by his prophets, and 
hardening themselves against his dispensations, both of judgment and 
of mercy, till wrath came upon them to the uttermost. In, reply%to 
Benhadad’s haughty defia’nce, Ahab very properly replied, “ Let not 
him that*girdeth on his harness bogpt himself as he that pidi^th it gff.” 
This is a salutary caution against pride and presumption, and not to 
be disregarded, though it fell from the lips of a wickcd'man. 

On receiving the encouraging message of the prophet, Ahab reviewed 
the people in .Samaria, and found them amount to seven thousand : 
with this handful of men, they made a sally at noon-day on the 
Syrian army. Benhadad and his confederate kings were drinking in 
their pavilions, and, taken tlms una\v^ares, were unable to take prompt 
measures for repelling the attack. The army was seized with a panic, 
and fled ; and Ahab and his company pursued th?m, killed great-num¬ 
bers, and took a considerable booty. The same prophet was again sent to 
Ahab, to counsel him to be on his guard, and prepare means of defencey^for 
that Benhadad would repeat the invasion the year following, which he 
did accordingly. Again the king of Israel was encouraged by a 
prophet of the Lord, who assured him of victory, not for his deserts, 
or even for his pious improvement of former mercies—for, • alast, 
the reverse had been the case—but because the Syrians had impiou^y 
thought that the power of Israel’s God was confined to the hills, And 
could not protect them on the plain. Therefore, though the mighty 
host of Syria filled the country, andllsrael appeared .but as 4wo little 
flocks of kids, Israel should prevail, and Syria should be defeated, that 
to both, it might be made manifest that Jehovah is the Lord. 

After the armies' had remained encamped in vie^v of each other, 
on the seventh day they met in battle. * The Israelites killed one hun¬ 
dred thousand Syrians, and the rest fled to Aphek. But as they were 
pressing to enter Aphek, the walls of the city fell down upcyi them, 
and slew twenty-seven thousand more, Benhadad fled, and concealed 
hjmself in the city; ]?ut, at the persuasion of his servants, came forth, 
and cast himself on the clemency of Ahab. Had Ahab been a wise 
or a godly man, we should have expected, after receiving so signal an 
interposition of the Divine providence, that he would have inquired of 
the Lord by his prophet what line of conduct he should pursue towards * 
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this vanquished prince : for surel^, He wlio had so signally given 
the success, had a right to dictate in what manner it should be em¬ 
ployed : but Ahab had not Icarded, or had forgotten, the lesson of hea¬ 
venly wisrlom, “ In all thy ways acknowledge Him,*and He will direct 
thy paths,” Without thereforefinquiring the will of the ^x)rd, or per¬ 
haps in direct opposition to itf he suffered a false lenity to prevail, 
received and ‘treated as a brother ,the profane and insolent monarch, 
and ent|5red into an alliance v^th him. For thii^ he was teproved by 
the prophet, who intimated to him by a figAre, that Benhadab had been 
delivered into his power,* to be matfe an example of justice, but that 
since he had negligently and criminally suffered hinr to escape, he must 
Lose his own life in lieu of that which he had disobediently spared. 
This intimation completely damj^ed the trifimph of Ahab: he went to 
his house heavy and* sore disjileased, yet not at all humbled under the 
rebuke. It is a most awful state, in which neither mercies melt the 
stubborn lieart, nor rebukes humble* it; and to such the threatening 
most fearfully applies, “ He that, being often reproveS, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyedf and that without renledy.’' * 

'KioughiAhab was at first greatly irritated by the prophet’s message, 
he was not seriously concerned about the prediction, but diverted his 
une»siness*by engaging in plans for^he improvement of his palace and 
grounds. A piece of land, which he wished to enclose, belonged to 
one Naboth, a Jdzrcelite ; and Ahab applied to him, to sell or exchange 
it. •But the law of God, Lev. xxv. 23, forbade the Israelites to sell 
their paternal inheritance; and Naboth, apparently from a conscientious 
regard to this law, refused to part with it on any terms. The haughty 
monarch, galled to the quick at this refusal, full of rage and vexation, 
gave himsglf up to sullen despondency, threw himself on his bed, 
turned away his face, ^nd refused to eat. Oh, whsPt a pitiable thing is 
human greatness when unconnected with goodness f A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the* abundance of the things that he possesses. Behold 
thAHcing of a great people, the victor of him who was attended by two- 

, apd-thirty kings, sick at heart for want of a few feet of land to plant a 
bed of herbs. “ Poverty and riches,” says Bishop Hall, ‘‘ are more 
in the heart than in the band. He is wealthy, that is contented ; he is 
•pqpr, that wants more.” There is nothing in a palace, any more than 
in a hovel, that can shelter from anguish the man whose heart is the 
seat of pride, envy, and covetousness. But wicked as was Ahab him¬ 
self^ his wife Jezebel far outstripped hnm. She readily devised a means 
to obtain* possessiqn Sf the desired spot. “ What,”» said she, *‘*dost 
thou govern the kingdom of Israel, and shall a subject resfet thy will ? 
Aris^, and eat bread, and let thy heart be merry—I will give thee the 
vineyard.” Thafcher plan*involved false accusation, perjury, and mur¬ 
der, was no bar in the way of'ife accompli’shment. With most horrible 
hypocrisy, she ordered the elders of Jezreel to proclaim a fast, to 
impeach»Naboth of blasphemy, to suborn false witnesses against him, and 
stone him to death, that his e.states might be confiscated to the king ! 
Though Ahab had not devised this plot, he readily opneurred in i^; and 
no sooner was it accomplished, than he went down to take possession 
oPthe vineyard. 

^ It need not be asked,, whether it made him happy ? No :*that which 
IS obtained by fraud, injustice, or oppression, never contributed to the 
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real comfort of tlie possessor. “ There is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked.’' His triumph, too, was as short-lived as it was unsatisfac¬ 
tory. A message from the Lo^d met him at the entrance of the vine¬ 
yard. , Tlie prophet fElijah came to announce his doom. The instant 
he saw the prqphet, his heart misgave him, and he howled out in the 
agony of conscious guilt, “ Hast thou ‘found me, O mine enemy \*— 

“ Ves,” replied the prophet, “ I have found thee : because thou hast 
sold thyself no work ^vil in tht sight the Lord.”-^Yes, let it be 
remembered, crimes are’ali cofnmitted in the sight of the Lord, however 
artfully they may be concealed frorft men.—“ Hast thou killed, and also 
taken possession ? Thus saith the Lord, In the place where dogs licked 
the blood of Naboth., shall dogs lieJe thy blood, even thine: the dogs* 
also shall eat Jezebel by the wall of Je»reel. , Him that dieth of Ahab 
in the city shall the dogs eat; arid him that dieth in the field shall 
the fowls of the air eat.”. 

On hearing these denunciations,* Ahab assumed the expriessions of 
penitence, and probably felt some Compunctions of mind. In conse- 
querme of this hilmiliation, the infliction of the e^il threatened to his 
family was deferred to the days of his son. What encouragement** 
does this instance *of the ’Divine forbearance afford to humble peni¬ 
tents ! He who thus graciously noticed even the mere out<>^rd signs 
of penitence, will never be backward to receivai the sinner who sin¬ 
cerely desires to return. At the same time, what a* caution against 
insincerity and unsoundness! There are too many who, like AHhb, 
under the pressure of affliction and in prospect of death, have been 
terrified on account of their sins, and have wept, and fasted, and 
gone softly, and made many professions of repentance and vows of 
reformation : but a restoration to health has proved, that the love 
and dominion of sin were never broken in their hea^tst They return to 
their sins,* and become more obdurate and hardened than ever, and the 
last state of such persons is worse than *the first. •Let us not be 
deceived : God is not mocked; and nothing but tire genuine repent¬ 
ance of the heart can avail in His sight. 

About two years afterwards, hostilities were renewed between Syria 
and Israel. At this time, Jehoshaphat, the pious king of Judah, had 
unwisely made friendship with Ahab, and was visiting him at Samari w— 
Ahab wished to go up in battle against Rdmoth-Gilead, a city whi^h 
Beiihadad unjustly detained from him ; and he desired Jehoshaphat to 
accoiqpany him. The corrupt prSphe^s of Israel^ seeing that Ahah’s 
heart was set upon the measure, sought to flatter and please'him by 
holding out lying promises of success ; and it was just that he, who 
sought to lying’vanjties, should be deceived by vanity and lies. But 
Jehoshaphat was not satisfied without inquiring the will of the Lord at 
the mouth of one of his own prophets. *Ahab reluctantly introduced 
Micaiah, saying, “ i hate this Micaiah, because he doth not prophesy 
good concerning me, but evil.” Micaiah accordingly intimated that 
Abab would fall in battle, and the people be scattered as sheep haying 
nashepjierd. Ahab,#enraged, ordered the prophet to be put in prison 
until he should return in peace. But the prophet replied, “ If thou 
return at all in peace, the Lord hath not spoken by me.” According 
to tJie prediction, Ahab was slain in battle, and buried in Samaria. A 
great fjuantity of Wood flowed from his wounds; and as they washed 
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bis chariot in the pool of Samaria, the dogs came and licked it in the 
portion of Naboth, the Jezreelite. Thus was the threatened vengeance 
fulfilled on Ahab, and in course*of time .was as literally fulfilled on all 
the survivors of his family. 1 Kings xvi. 29.—xxii.* , 

Jlnother Ahab was one of *the two false prophets wljo seduced the 
Je\^s at Babylon; and whomthtj Lord threatened by Jeremiah, that they 
should be delivered up to Nebuchadnezzar, who should put them to 
death ki the presence of thoxe who had been deceived by them, and 
that afterwards the people should use theif nam€s as a proverbial curse, 
saying, “ The Lo»-d*make* thee like Ahab and Zedekiah, whom the* king 
of Babylon roasted in the fire,” Jer. xxix. 21, 22. * 

• AHARHEL-«-A-Ha*r'-hel. . 

A SECOND ARMY j the son of l^Aman, I 0\uon. iv. 8. 

• • AmARAH—A-har'-ah. 

A BROTHER, or, A MEADOW THAT IS ODORll^EROUS. The third SOn 
of Benjanfin, I Chron. viii. 1. * 

AHASUERUS-AA-has-u-e'-rus. * 

Prince, chief. It is generaHy supposed that two *of this name ane 
"mAtioned in Scripture, both kings of Persia. The earliest mentioned, 
is supposed to be .the same with Cambyses, son <ff Cyrus, j^ho suc¬ 
ceeded hif dather, and during whose reign the adversaries of the Jews 
wrote to him, endeavouring to prejudice his mind against the inhabit¬ 
ants of Judah and Jerusalem, and especially against their great work 
of 1‘ebuilding the temple, which his father had greatly befriended. 
Probably from respect to his father’s sentiments, he took no active mea¬ 
sures against the Jews ; but owing to the opposition they met with 
from the Samaritans aild other adversaries, the work was slackened and 
suspended through the reign of this king and that of Artaxerxes, (or 
Smerdis,) who subc^ded him. But in the subsequent reign of Darius 
Hystaspes, a bold effort, on the part of these adversaries, to crush the 
Jews, proved tWb very meSns of bringing to recollection and confir- 
nfittioii the decree of Cyrus in their favour, and the work was resumed, 
and prosfierously carried on, Ezra iv. v. vi. 

'Lhe other Ahasuerus mentioned in Scripture, and concerning whom 
we have a much fuller account, has by some critics* been identified with 
'Darius Hystaspes, the king of Persia, just alluded to, in whose reign the 
decree of Cyrus was confirmed, and the building of the temple com¬ 
pleted. But it is much more generally, and with greater probability, 
au]|^po8ed to be the same with ATt 4 >.xert£es Longimanus, so called, accord¬ 
ing- to Some writers, from the extraordinary length* of his hands, but 
rather, according to others, from the vast extent of territory compre¬ 
hended in his capacious grasp. 

AHASUERUS, or ARTAXERXES— Ar-ta-xerx'-es. 

Was the third son and snetessor of Xerxes, and is described as being 
the most handsome person of bis a^e, and of a very mild and generous 
disposition. In the third year of his reign, having surmounted the dif¬ 
ficulties by which he was surrounded at its commencement, and being 
qtiietly established on the throne, he made a great feapt at Susa, or Shushan, 
the metropolis of the Persian empire. The festivities continued an nnpa- 
falleled length of time, (about half a year,) and for the last seven days all 

• With several other conjectures, of far less semblance of truth, it is not necessary ©t 
burden tite young reader. 
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the people of every rank were royally entertained in the king’s palace 
and gardens, the women being in like manner feasted in separate apart¬ 
ments by Vashti the queen. 'To the hbnonr of king Ahasuerus, it is 
observed, that, amidst all this splendid entertainment, none were com¬ 
pelled to drink, more than was agreeable, * To the great disgrace of their 
profession, a similar moderation has not always been observed, amOng 
persons calling themselves Christians. On the seventh day, the king, 
being heated with wine, sent hiS seven chamberlains, and reqmired the 
queen to come forth, That the princes and people m'ighf admire her 
beauty. With a request so derogatory to her dignity as a queen and her 
modesty as a womanj she very properly refused to comply. At this the 
king 'was exceedingly enraged, and asked the advice of his seven chief, 
counsellors, as to the best moQe of punishing the queen’s offence. These 
men, probably too much intoxicated to be capable of forming a judg¬ 
ment, or else intent on reducing the female sex to a state of still more 
complete vassalage and subserviency to the brutal passions of men, 
advised that the* queen should be iaimediately degraded from her royal 
dignity, and debarred all future accoss to the presence of the king. 
Tins harsh measure received the royal sanction, and passed into imnse--. 
diate effect. 

But so* hasty a step could not f^tand the scrutiny of refl^stion, ^nd 
when the irritation of the moment had subsided, the king remembered 
with regret that he had given force to a cruel decretJ, which for ever 
deprived him of the society of his beloved partner. But no place of 
repentance remained. The Persians affected such a degree of wisdom in 
the construction of their laws, that they never suffered them to be 
amended or repealed. Strange excess of folly and conceit! There are 
no laws, except those of Jehovah, ^hich are perfect in wisdom and 
rectitude; or of which we could say with safety and satisfaction, they are 
worthy to abide for ever. Such, however, being tke case, the courtiers 
were ready enough to propose a plan for meeting the sewrereign’s wishes ; 
and though Vashti could not be restored, they recommended that all tl*e 
fair young virgins from the different provinces should be brought to the 
king’s harem or seraglio, that from among them he might choose one to 
succeed her in the royal honours. The choice fell upon Hadassah*, or 
Esther, a yoxmg captive Jewess of extraordinary beauty and endownnent^^ 
By the advice of Mordocai her uncle, who kad brought her up, Esther 
did not disclose her parentage to the king until an occasion arose, *in 
which it proved of essential service^ IHaman, the king’s prime minister, 
having taken umbrage with Mordecai, sought his revenge in the "destruc¬ 
tion of the whole Jewish people, and obtained of the king an edict to 
that effect. Mordecai then applied to Esther, to use her influence in 
procuring a reverse of this decree, which after-’a while sV© accomplished, 
though at the hazard of her own life. Such was the jealousy of the eastern 
monarchs, and their fears of plots and assassination, that no one was, 
on any account, permitted to enter the royal presence, unless expressly 
called, but all business must be transacted througli the prime minister. 
This harsh decree involved the penalty of death in case of disobedience, 
and extended even to the partner of the throne. In this case, Esther had 
no alternative but to venture unbidden into the king’s presence, f(A 
Haman, thrtmgh whom her petition should have been presented, was 
himself the formidable adversary from whose wiles she sought deliveraticc* 
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It pleasesd Him who has the hearth of all 'in bis hand, to give Esther 
favour in the eyes of the king who encouraged her approach, and pro¬ 
mised to grant her request, whatever it might be. She wisely forbore to 
mention the object of her application, until opportunity had, been 
afforded of more completely ir»gratiating herself in the kipg’s affections, 
and for that purpose went no farther, at first, than to request him on two 
successive d&ys to honour her with his company at a banquet which sne 
had prepared. In order to lul^the jealflus suspicipus of Hainan, he also 
was invited, dn honour with which he was greatly elated, but at the same 
time experienced a« tortn%nting mortification in beholding, as he passed 
in and out of the palace, Mordecai, who refused to pay him the idolatrous 
.homage he required. The policy «f Esther in delaying to mention the 
object of her suit is very evident, f It was, moreover, over-ruled by Divine 
providence,,to give, occa^on for a circumstance, seemingly incidental, 
but which had a material influence in bringinj^ the whole matter to a 
favourable-crisis. * 

On one of the intervening nights.sas the king could n8t sleep, he com¬ 
manded the chronicles of the kingdom to be read tf> him by way of 
,pa#sing the tedious hours. As the reader proceeded, the king’s attention 
was arrest^ by an account of a conspiracy against his life, in which the 
parties ccy;;|ferned were two of his,own chamberlains. .But by some 
means, this plot came to the knowledge of Mordecai, who commuuica^tcd 
it to the queen,*and thus it w^as defeated. The king eagerly inquired 
wliat reward had been conferred on Mordecai; and, finding that his 
loyalty had hitherto gone unrewarded, he immediately resolved to heap 
on him such honours and rewards as should express the high sense he 
entertained of his service; and to render these honours the more signal, 
the king unconsciously commandejji them to be conferred by the hands 
of his inveterate enemy Haman. At the banquef which took place on 
the ensuing day, Aba^uerus pressed his queen for the request w'hich she 
was so backward 4o present. • To his utter astonishment, she sued for her 
lifiik and that of her people, and unravelled before him the plot of the 
wicked Haman. The king’s wTath was instantly kindled against Haman, 
who was consigned to the very destruction Ke had prepared for 
Moftiecai ; while Mordecai was elevated to the post of honour and trust 
_wh ich*he had vacated. The orders for a general massacre of the Jews 
was already issued, and, according to the absurd unchangcablcness of 
tlitf laws of Persia, the unjust and cruel decree could not be revoked. 
However, a cotinter decree was immediately obtained from the king, 
authorizing the Jews* to defend themselves against^ any who should 
attempt to execute* the former edict. • 

This king always treated the Jews with extraordinary favour and 
kindness, beyont^all the dlher kings of Persia. Cy*rus and Darius had 
each granted a decree in favon^of the Jews, but Anasuerus granted two 
decrees, by virtue of which both the ecclesiastical and political state of 
that people were thoroughly restored. It was by him that Ezra was 
commissioned, and seat from Babylon to Jerusalem with most honour¬ 
able testimonies, and full authority to collect th^free-will oflfeyngs of 
the people towards the expenses of the temple of Jehovah, to which also 
the king himself and his courtiers liberally contributed. This occurred 
after Esther was acknowledged as the chosen favourite of thfe king, and 
** ft little time before she became queen. Her influence with the king was, 
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no doubts employed on behalf of her people; but with the pious Ezra, 
we roust bless the Lord God of Israel, (as l*^ther herself did,) “ wliich 
put such a thing in the king’s heart, ’to beautify the house of the Lotd 
whic|i is at Jerusalem.” 

About twelve years after Ezra had 4received this commission, though 
he had been diligently employed in promoting the interests of the Jewish 
people both in church and state, yet much remained to be done. The 
people ha(t been gri^atly oppo^d and oppressed by their energies, and 
the walls of the city were braken down, and the^ gates burfted with fire. 

At this time, Nehemiah was cupbearer to tlfe' king, an office of great 
trust and honour ; for no eastern potentate would have a cupbearer to 
whcmi he could not trust his life, poison often being administered in that 
way. The emolument of thi^ office wa^ considerable; but it was desired 
chiefly as giving access to the king in his m(^cnts,of hilarity, when ho 
would be most disposed to gnint favours. Nehemiah being a man of a 
very tender "and patriotic spirit, was much affected at hearing^of the state 
of his country ;'’and the concern ol^his mind was so strongly marked on 
his countenance; that the king observed it when he waited on him, and 
pressed him to divulge the cause. After committing his cause to »tl«fc.. 
God of heaven, Nehemiah opened his heart to the king, the queen also 
being present, and disposed to second his request, which iha^ he 
might visit Jerusalem, and promote the rebuilding of its walls ami 
palaces. The king kindly granted him leave of absetice for a set time, 
and also permission to obtain timber and other materials for the work. 
He also appointed Nehemiah tirshatha, or governor of the province of 
Judea; which enabled him, in concurrence with Ezra, to do much for the 
reformation of the people, and rebuilding of the city. He remained at 
Jerusalem about twelve years, anc^ then returned to Babj^lon, where 
Ahasuerus still reighed. After remaining there al»out a year, or, as 
some suppose, five years, Nehemiah received permission from the same 
monarch to revisit his brethren, and prosecute his patriotic and pious 
designs. After this, we read no more of Ahasuerus in Scripture; l>«t, 
from ancient historians,* we learn that he died in the forty-first year of , 
his reign, and was succeeded on the throne by Xerxes, the only son he 
had by his queen, who died also on llie same duy with her huslianil. 
E/ra vi. 14—vii. Nehemiah i. ii. v. xiii. 6. Esther, throughout. ‘ ^ 

AHAZ— A'-hazi 

One that takes, or, po.ssesses, or, sees. Ahaz was the son And 
successor of Jotharn, king of Judah :^he vied with the kings of Israel in 
idolatry and wickedness : his reign was a series of rebediion agmnst God, 
and of calamity to the people. Shortly after his accession to the throne, 
his kingdom was invaded by Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of 
Israel. At this time the king and people weie in the utmost consterna¬ 
tion and distress, expecting to be s^allofved up. But the prophet Isaiah 
was sent to encourage Ahaz with the assurance that the house of David 
should not be cut off, but that thes^ formidable enemies, whom they so 
much dreaded, would very speedily be destroyed* The prophet ofi'ered 
to confirm his decla^tion by any miraculous sign that the king should 
choose: No,” replied Ahaz, “ I will not ask a sign, I will npj; tempt 

the Lord.” This was the most abominable unbelief, haughtiness, aftd 
indifl'erenefe, under the specious garb of conscientious reverence. Ilde 

* Ctesias and Diodorus Siculus. ' 
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Ahaz presvitned, without warrant, to ^sk a miraculous sign, that would 
indeed hrfve been to tempt God; but when the Lord was pleased to 
make him'the oflfer^ his rejection Indicated insolent contempt. In truth, 
he desired no intercourse with God or his prophet, but wished, uijdis- 
turbed, to pursue Jiis sins, without regard to consequence^. The word 
of God was in its due time fulfiUed, and the sign, given by the prophet 
unasked, had a prophetical reference to the incarnation of the Messiah* 
for, sincf. the Lord had promised that a Sfaviour shquld spring from the 
house of Davit!, whatever intervened, that ‘iiouse*couid not be cut off 
until the promise wat fuelled. • , 

The allied kings, finding themselves unable to take Jerusalem, divided 
their armies, and plundered and mad^ prisoners in other cities and towns, 
Rezin departed to Damascus with % great spoil, after which Ahaz attacked 
Pekah, but vias defeated wih great loss and slaughter: one hunded and 
twenty thousand of the army of Ahaz were slain ; and two hundred 
thousand persons, men, women, and children, carried away captive. 
As they approached Samaria, Oded,«a prophet of the Ilbrd, who dwelt 
there, came out and met the army of Israel, and remonstrated with them 
jiaa'^he cruelty of keeping in bondage their brethren, the children of 
Judah : “ For,” said he, “ it is becaulb of thetr sins bhat God has given 
theuj up int% your hands; and have fon not committed sins as great, 
and deserved punishment as severe ? and shall you not, by exercising 
tyranny over your brethren, provoke the fierce wrath against yourselves?” 
TheHLord inclined the hearts of the people of Israel to listen to these 
remonstrances, and they treated their captives with the utmost kindness ; 
not only permitting them to return, but furnishing them with necessary 
food and clothing, restoring to them the. spoil, and even providing beasts 
and carriages to convey to their oijn land such pniong them as were 
feeble and unable to >valk. • 

But notwithstanding the mercies he had experienced, king Ahaz con¬ 
tinued to rebel against God, and brought new troubles on his kiugclom, 
Thfr following year, his enemies were permitted to return, and lay waste 
,the land of Judah. The Edomites and Philistines also entered the land, 
committed great disorders, killed many persons, and carried off much 
spoil! And now, instead of seeking to the Lord, from whom he had 
jitpady received such great mercies, and who was still a God long-suf¬ 
fering and ready to forgive,'king Ahaz, in despair, applied to the king 
of Assyria, saying, “ I am thy servant and thy son ; come up, and save 
me.’^ Ill order to procure the assistance he desired, he sent all the gold 
and silver he could dbllect from the treasury and from the temple. 
Tiglath-pileser accepted his presents, and promi.sed to comply with his 
requests: but he deceived him; for he merely ravaged Samaria, slew 
Rezin, carried aw#y the inhabitants of Damascus, and replaced them 
with As.syrian9; and thus havidg served his own interests, he left liis 
unhappy votary to shift for himself. “ Cursed is the man that putteth 
his trustJn i^an !” While Tiglath-pileser was at Damascus, Ahaz went 
thither to visit him ; and there, ‘ in the time of his distress, be did tres¬ 
pass yet more against the Lord. This is that king^^haz!” See what 
ut) awful mark of reprobation is set upon those whom neither mercies 
melt nor afflictions humble I and,,observe here an affecting instance 
of that well-known obsearvation, that ‘‘where afflictions do hot soften, 

’ they harden.” He who snurns and disreerards the strokes of the mA 
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may indeed be regarded * as a very hopeless character. The especial 
trespass of Ahaz, here alluded to, was his adoption of the idolatry of 
other nations: “ For he sacrificed unto the gods of Damascus, which 
smote him : and h^ said, Becahse the goda of the kings of Syria help 
thetif, therefore will 1 sacrifice to thcra,(*that they may help me.” It is 
strikingly added, “ But they were the ^uin of him, and of all Israel.” 
hx. Damascus, Ahaz saw an altar which he greatly admired, and sent 
a pattern of it to Jerusalem, c^rnmandijjg the high-priest to cpnstruct 
one like it, and henceforth tc» sacrifice on no other. He hl.so alienated 
a great part of the .sacred vessels (if the templt?, komc of which he altered 
and converted to idolatrous purposes; and he shut up the gates of the 
temple, (which God had chosen as.hia peculiar residence,) and caused 
altars to i>e erected iu evejy»corner of ijerusalern, and in various parts of 
Judah. He died, after having rcignc-d sixte^sn years over, Judah, and 
was buried at Jerusalem, but not in the royal sepulchres. 2 Kings xvi. 

2 Chron. xxviii. Isaiah Vii. viii. Another Ahaz is mentioned as of the 
tribe of Benjamin : 1 Chron. viii. 3®. 

AHAZIAll— ArHA-zi'-AH. 

SeIZURIE, possession, or, VI.SION OP THE LoRU. Two kings of 
name are mentioned in Setipture and for want of observing this, and 
similar iAstanccs whicli occur, the Young reader is liable to.»he puz/jied. 

In the present instance, let it be observed, that one was king of Israel, 
and the other ki«g of Judah, and that twelve- years* elapsed between 
the commencement of their reigns. Ahaziah, king of Israel, was the’son 
of Ahab, and followed the evil example of his idolatry and wickedness. 
His reign was short, not exceeding two years. In his reign the Moabites 
refused a tribute, which they had been accustomed to pay to Ahab his 
fiithcr. His death wjyt occasioned by a fall from the terrace oil his house. 
During the sickness tvhich this accident occasioned^ Ite sent messengers 
to inquire of Baalzebub, the god of Ekron, whether, or not, he should 
recover. These messengers were met by Elijah, the prAphet of the Bord, 
who reproved them for their idolatry, and bade them return, and i^ll 
Ahaziah that he should surely die. On receiving this fearful message, tlie . 
wicked king, instead of improving the faithful warning, and employing 
the few short hours that remained in preparing for that awful eternity on 
which he ^as about to enter, sent a captain and fifty men to apprehend t:W* 
prophet. As they approached the man of ‘God, and commanded lum 
to surrender liimself, he called down fire from heaven, which immediately 
consumed them. A second captain jpid his party met the same fate : 
but a third being sent on the same dangerous errand,. acknowl(Alged the 
Divine pow(«r manifested in the destruction of the others, and implored 
forbearance and mercy towards himself and his men. Accordingly they 
were spared, and the prophet accompanied them back. > 

On entering into the king’s presence, ^ijah again warned him of his 
approaching dissolution, anci told hipi that his being thus forsaken in the 
Hour of his extremity, was the consequence of his having fbrssfkon the 
true God, and regarded idols. He died, according to the word of the 
prophej, and, having^ no children, was succeeded on the throne by his 
brother. 1 Kings xxU. 51—53 ; 2 Kings i. , 

2. Ahaziah. 

(Sometimes* called Jehoahaz, and Azarialq) king of .fudah, succeeded 
his father Jehoram. Ills mother was Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab; 
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and hence he was nephew to Ahaziah above* mentioned. He was the 
youngest of his family, and the only child whose life was preserved 
when the Arabs and Philistines plundered the palace at Jerusalem. 
Children are often made familiar with %ome remaskable preservation 
extended to them in their infancy, and such mercies 1^ them under 
an especial obligation to devot«, their lives to Him who watched over 
them and preserved them. If such effects are not produced, far better hiftl 
it been for them to have perishe^ in the uifconsciousiiess of infancy, before 
they had incdrred the guilt of ingratitud# and .rebellion against their 
best benefactor. AhaziahT was one of# these odious characters. He fol¬ 
lowed the wickedness of the house of Ahab, to which he was allied, 
und did evil in the sight of the Lortk- * 

It is impossible too often to repeat the remark, how great is the in¬ 
fluence of mothers iji the 4dncation of their children ! Perhaps there 
is wo blessing in the course of providence, more loudly calling on young 
persons fon gratitude, than to haver been favoured with a pious, con¬ 
sistent motlier; and perhaps ther» can scarcely be ^ greater injury 
inflicted on posterity, than to place in the relation of a mother, one 
■« rfwhose principles and example are likely to ruin their souls. Ahaziah 
reigned but one year, and met his death in tile general ruin threatened 
against th% house of Ahab, and f^j^lfilled by Johu. Joram,*king of 
Israel, and uncle to Ahaziah, had been wounded in the siege of Ramoth- 
Gilead, and went'to Jezreel to be cured of his w'ounds : Ahaziah visited 
himi* there; and there they were met, in the field of Naboth, by Jehu, 
who reproached Joram with the wickedness of his family, and thrust 
him through with an arrow. Ahaziah attempted to escape, but was 
pursued by a party of Jehu’s company. He Avas overtaken or found 
at Megidtfo, where he either died ^f his wounds, or was put to death 
at the command ©f Jehu. He was carried to Jerusalem, and there 
buried, in honour of his having descended from Jehoshaphat. 

Some slight difference appears in the accounts given in the book of 
Kthgs, and in that of the Chronicles, but which is easily reconciled. 
• One speaks of his dying at Megiddo, and the other at Samaria; but 
we jnay conclude that Samaria is put for the kingdom of Samaria or 
Israel, not for the city in particular: then it would be, he died at 
•Jiiegid’do, in Samaria, or in Israel. 2 Kings viii. 25—29. ix.; 
2 Chron. xxii. * 

• AHER— A'-HER. 

The other, the ip’T, he tjlat follows. One of the tri^ of 
Benjamift, 1 Chreo. vji. 12. • 

AHI—A'-hi. 

Myjbrother, one of the tribe of Benjamin, 1 Chr,on. vii. 34. 

AHIAH, or AhiJ^AH—A-hi'-ah, A-hi'-jah. 

Brother of the Lord. 'Hiere arc several of this name;— 

1. Ahiah. The son of Shisha, scribe or secretary to king Solomon, 
1 King^iv. 3, 

2. Ahiah. Son and successor to the high-priest Ahitub, 1 Sam. 

xiv. 3. • 

.3. Ahiah. Son of Naaman, of the tribe of Benjamin, 1 Chron. 

viil 7. 

, 4. Aihjah. a prophet of the lord, who dwelt at Shiloh iif the days of 

Solomon, He is scncrally supposed to have been the prophet by whom were 
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sent the messages of God to'that monarch—particularly a promise of Divine 
protection while he was piously engaged in building the temple, (I Kijjgs 
vi. 11,) and a message of reproafth and threatening, when he 
had sunk into sensuality and connived at idolatry, 1 Kings xi. 6—13. 
Aliijah was one who wrote the annals* of Solomon’s* reign, 2 Chron. 
ix. 29. * * ■* 

* In the latter part of Solomon’s reign, this prophet foretold to Jero¬ 
boam, that •he woul4 usurp a ^eat part*of the kingdom of his,master, 

1 Kings xi. 29—40. This ja-ophecy was in due time fulfilled, by the 
revolt of the ten tribes of Israel* from Rehdboaraj Solomon’s son, to 
Jeroboam. Towarde the close of Jeroboam’s reign, when Ahijah was 
very-aged and feeble, Abijah, the*son of Jeroboam, an amiable and« 
pious young prince, fell sick. On this occasion, Jeroboam sent his wife 
in disguise, to consult the prophet at Shiloh.* His .motive for this con¬ 
cealment probably was to avoid the reproofs of the prophet. But He 
from whom no secrets are hid revealed to the prophet the qiCdlity of his 
visiter, and chdrged him with a hefcvy message to her, predicting the 
death of the child, the utter rnin of the house of Jeroboam, and that 
this child alone of his family should be honourably buried and since»^ 
lamented. Immediately dn her entering the threshold, Ahijah (though 
he coulcf not see) accosted her as \Jie wife of Jeroboam, aial delivjred 
to her these awful denunciations. According to his word, the young 
prince died just as his mother reached the threshold oT the palace. It 
is probable the aged prophet did not long survive these predictibns, 
but we have no particulars recorded cotveerning his death. 1 Kings 
xiv. 1—18. 

5. Ahijah. Father of Baasha, king of Israel, 1 Kings xv. 27. 

C. Ahijah. Son of Felon. Abrivve officer in David’s army, 1 Chron. 
xi. 36. ’ , ' 

7. Ahijah. Keeper of the temple treasury under David, 1 Chron. 

xxvi. 20. ' * 

8. Ahijah. Of the tribe of Judah, 1 Chron. ii. 25. '* 

AHIAM—A-iii'-a 

Brother of the mother. An officer in David’s army, 2 fjam, 
xxiii. 33. 

AHIAN-A-hi'-an. 

Brother of wink. The son of Shemidah,’! Chron. vii. 19. 

AHIEZER—A-hi-e'-zer. 

Brother of as.sistance. A chief o/ the tribe of Dan, who came out 
of Egypt at the head of 72,000 men of his tribe. His’offering’towards 
the tabernacle is mentioned, Numb. vii. 66, 67. 

AHIHUD—A-hi'-hud. 

Brother of union. One of the tribe of Benjamin, > Chron. viii. 7. 

AHIKAM—A-hV:kam. 

Brother that raises up. Ahikpm, the son of Shaphan, and father of 
Gedaliah, was sent by Josiah, king of Judah, to consult Hulchih, the 
prophetess, concerning the book of the law found in the temple, 
2.Chron. xxxiv. 20.^ 

* AHILHD—A-iiT-i.ud. , 

A brother born. Ihe father of Jehoehapliat, David’s secretary, 

2 Sam. viii.* 16. 

F 2 
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AHIMAAZ— A-him'-a*az. 

Brother of the council. Ahimaaz was the son of Zadok, the high 
priest, to which office he succeeded in the time of Solomon. In earlier 
life he rendered very imjwrtant service to David : for, during the^ war 
with Absalom, while Zadok his* father was in Jerusalem^with Hushai, 
DaVid’s friend, Ahimaaz and /onathan continued without the city, 
near the fountain Rogel. There they received from a maid-servaiu. 
intimations of Absalom’s movements, which they immediately commu¬ 
nicated to the king; but Absalom having* intelligence thereof, caused 
them to be pursueds Thbir pursuers^ however, were deluded by .their 
being for awhile concealed in a w'cll, o\cr which wees spread a covering 
overlaid with parched corn. When the danger was over, they proceeded 
on their journey to David » • 

Ahimaaz was very swift-ii'oted, and, on the termination of the battle 
in which Absalom was slain, he begged of Jo^b permission to carry 
news of the victory to David. Joab first sent Cushi, but afterwards 
permitted Ahimaaz to accompany hfhn. He soon outran the first mes¬ 
senger, and came first to David.* On approaching thte king, he said, 

' ■*'"lAll is wellthen, falling on his face, added, “ Blessed be the Lord thy 
God which hath delivered up the men that liffed up their hands against 
rnydord tll» king.” The king anxiously inquired after the safety of 
Absalom; but either ignorant of the fact, or unwilling to declare so 
painful an event* as his death, Ahimaaz replied, that when he came 
awdy he observed a great tumult, but knew not w'hat it was. We have 
no further particulars concerning Ahimaaz, but that he was succeeded 
in the priesthood by Azariah. 2 Sam. xvii. xviii.; 1 Chron. vi. 8. 

AIUMAN—A-hi'-man. 

A BROTHER PREPARED.—1. A giant, of the race of Anak. He dwelt 
at Hebron w'hen the spies visited Canaan, and wasMrivcu ibencc when 
Caleb took the city. Num. xiii. 22 ; Judges i. 10. 

2. Aiuman. IDne of tile porters of the tabernacle, 1 Chron. 
ix* 17. 

. . AHIMELF.CH-—A-him'-e-lech. 

My BROTHER IS A KING, Or, BROTHER OF MY KING. IIc was the SOn 
of Ahitub, and brother of Ahiah, wdiorn he succeeded in the high-priest- 
•4i«od. * The tabernacle was thin at Nob, where the priests dwelt. 
David being persecuted by Saul, fieri from court, and went to Nob, 
where, pretending urgenc business of the king, he obtained of Ahime- 
lech shew-bread to satisfy his hunger, and that of his companions and 
the sworil which he himself had taken from Goliath. * 

Having obtained these supplies, David went to Achish, kihg of Gath. 
At Mob, he. met Doeg the Edomite, who, to court |he favour of Saul, 
told him what hall taken ^acejhere : on which, Saul sent for Ahimelech, 
and the other priests, and upbraided them for having assisted David. 
Ahimelech defended himself by saying, that he had often consulted the 
lx)rd fcfr David, and had, in the present instance, assisted him as a 
faithful loyal man, ancf the king’s son-in-law; but Saul commanded his 
officers to slay the priests. These men refused to lift their hands against 
the priests of the Lord; and Saul, therefore, commanded Doeg to slay 
them. He readily complied with this blood-thirsty order, and mas-sacred 
eighty-five persons; after which he went to Nob, and there* put to the 
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sword men, women, children, and cattle. Only one of Ahimelech’s 
family (Abiathar) escaped the carnage, and he fled to David, and 
remained with him. 1 Sam. yxi. xxvi. 

, ' AHINADAB— A-htn'-a-dab. 

Brother of death, or, my brother is dead. The son of Elksymh. 
I Chron. vi, 25. * 

AHIMO;rH— A-hi'-moth. 

Voluntary or liberal brother. The son of Iddck, govfenior of 
Mahanaim, beyond Jdrdan, in the time of So1.omon, I Kings iv. 14. 

. AHINOAIVT— A-hin'-o-am. ' 

Beautv, or, cOMfeLiNESS OF THE BROTHER, was the daughter of 
Ahiinaaz, and wife of Saul.1 San/, xiv. 50. 

Another Ahinoam was David’s secofid wife,, a native of Jezreel; and 
was taken by the Amalekites when they fllundefed Zikfag, but was 
recovered by David. She was the ^mother of Amiion. 1 Sam. xxv. 43 ; 
XXX. 5. 2 Sam.Ji. 2. 

AHIO—A-hi'-o. 

His brother, or, his brethren. 'Ahio, with Uzzah his brother, was 
charged with the removal, of the ark from the house of Abinadab {oir 
Aminadab) to th<5 tabernacle which David had prepared for it at 
Jerusalem. 2 Sam. vi. 3, 4. • * ' 

Ahio. Look, Eye, Fountain. Son of Abigiboon and Maachah. 
1 Chronicles viii. 31. ,, 

AHIRA—A-hi'-ra. 

Brother of iniquity. A chief of the tribe of Naphtliali, He came 
out of Egypt at the head of his tribe, consisting of fifty-three thousand 
four hundred men. His oflering for the tabernacle is mentioned. 
Numb. ii. 29. vii. 7§. • , • 

AHISAMACH— A-his'-a-ma»h.* 

Brother of strength or support. E’ljther of Al^oliab, one of the 
persons divinely appointed and endowed for the work of preparing 
the tabernacle. Exod. xxxv, 34. 

AIHSHAHAR— A-hish'-a-har. 

Brother of the morning, or, of blackness. Of the trib^ of 
Benjamin. 1 Chron. vii. 10. 

AHISHAI— A-hishVa-i. 

Brother of A PRINCE. The high-steward of Solomon’s household. 
1 Kings iv. 6. 

AHITHOPHEL-^A-hith'-o-phel.. 

Brother of rui^, or folly. Ahithophel was one’of David’s coun¬ 
sellors, and" his most intimate friend, with whom he held delightful 
intercourse, especially in the affairs of religion ^ but he afterwards bcdlimc 
his most inveterate enemy, joined the traitorous councils of his rebellious 
son Absalom, and gave such advice as, if followed, would have deprived 
the venerable monarch not only ofdiis throne but of his life. Ahithophel 
was a man of great abilities and great ambition, but of no sound princi¬ 
ple. Hence, while the friendship of David (and tne semblance of piety, 
which was eraployed^hs a means of cultivating that friendship,) seemed 
to promise an elevation as high as any to which he could aspire, his 
powers wer^ devoted to David’s service; but when he saw that Absalom 
had alienated the hearts of the people, and would probably succeed in 
dethroning his father, he basely deserted lus ancient friendship, and 
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formed an alliance with that rash and wicked young man, in the hope 
tliat, under his administration, if, he succeeded, he should obtain yet 
higher degrees of honour and power, or at least retain those he already 
possessed. While we detest his baseness and treachery, let it not be 
forgotten, that great talents, wRile they increase responsibility, if not 
well directed, are but the means of being more eminently wicked, and 
lead to punishment the more certain ^d awful. WJiatever bo our 
talents, Tet us be concerned to Anploy then^, for th^ glory of God, and 
the good of our fellojv-creatures; anxious to obtain the plaudit, whether 
for the employment of one talent or of &ve, “ Well done, good and faith¬ 
ful servant.” 

David was exceedingly distvessccl, on *Ijearing of the defection of 
Ahithophel; not only, noroerhaps chiefly, alarmed at the abilities of so 
great a man teing employea against him, but his heart was most keenly 
wounded by the treachery of a long-gherished friend, and a professor of 
religion : “ For it was not an enerny^that reproached mt, then I could 
have borne it; neither was it he that hated me that did .magnify himself 
..^agjjpnst me, then I would have hiif myself from him : but it was thou* 
a man, mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance. We took sweet 
counsel together, and walked unto the house of God in company,!” Yet 
David knew where to seek relief, evefl from the wounds of treacherous 
friendship. He E^knowledged the hand of God even in the inflictions 
of man, and sought support from his never-failing arm. On hearing 
of the treachery of Ahithophel, he carried his cause to God, and prayed, 
“ O Lord, I beseech thee, turn the counsel of Ahithophel into foolish¬ 
ness and the counsel of Ahithophel was frustrated by that of Hushai; 
on which, stung with mortified pride, he went home and hanged himself. 
The treaclihry of tips man to David,*and his awful end, are alluded to 
as figurative of the treachery of .Judas, and the similar end of that 
traitor. Comparg Psalm xli, 9, with John xiii. 18 ; and Psalms Iv. cix. 
with Acts i.—2 Sam. xv. xvi. xvii. 1 Chron. xxvii. 33. 

AHITUB— A-hi'-tub. 

Brother of goodness, or, my brother that is fine, or good. 
The‘son of Phinehas, and grandson of Eli. His father having been slain 
in tbatf unhappy engagement when the.ark was taken by the rfliilistines, 
and his venerable grandfather having sunk under the weight of that 
calamity, he succeeded him in the high priesthood.* Another Ahitub 
was the -son of Amasiah, and father of Zadok, both high-priests; but 
whether he ever ^lled that office hhnself is uncertain. ^ 1 Sam. xxii; 12, 
1 Chron. vi. 8; xvlii. 16. 

AHIUD~A-hi'-ud. 

Br(?Ther of praise. The son of Shelomi, of the feribe of Ashur. He 
was appointed by Moses one the commissioners for dividing the land 
of Canaan. Numb, xxxiv. 27. 

. AHLAI— Ah'-lal 

One that prays. TJjvo are mentioned; the son of Sheshan, 1 Chron. 
ii. 31 *, and a commander in David’s army, 1 Chron. xi. 41. 

AHOBAN, ACHOBAN, or AHBAN— .^ho'-ban. • 

Brother of the son. A sou of Abishur and Abihaii. 1 Chronicles 
ii. 29. , 

• Consideva1»l<> difficulty rests on tlie line of the high-priesthood about this time j 
probably one individual is spokcp of under different names. • 
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AHOHE —A-ho'-he. 

Brotherhood, or, a thorn, or, a. hook. The son of Bela, and 
grandson of Benjamin. 1 Ghron. viii. 4. 

. AHOLIAB —A-ho'-li-ab. 

Tent, or, tabernacle of the father, The son of Ahisamach, of 
,thc tribe of Dan, appointed, together with Bezaleel, to construct the 
tabernacle. Exod. xxxv. 34^ 

’ * AHUMAI-A-Au'-ma-i. 

Brother of wateIis, or, the meadow,of waters. One of tlie 
tribe of Judah. 1 Chron. iv. 2.* * 

AHUZAM, or OOSAM, or ACHZEM--A-hu'-sam. 

Their possession, or, jHeir Occupation. One of the tribe of 
Judali. 1 Chron. iv. (J. * . 

AHUZZAH, or ACHOSATH^-A-Htjz'-zAH! 

Possession, occupation, vision, or, brother of the olive. 
Ahuzzatli waSjthe friend of Abim^lech, king of Gerar, who came with 
him, and Phichol his general, to make an alliance with Isaac, Gen. 
xxvi. 26. Sonie suppose the word “to mean, a company of friends in, 
attendance on the king, jas it is the word used to signify the bridemen 
who attended at weddings. 

AIAH, or ®IAH— A-i'-ah. 

Vulture, pie, or raven; or, alas! or, where is he? Aiah was 
the mother of Rizpah, Saul’s concubine. David delivered her children 
to the Gibeonites to be hanged before the Lord, as an atonement for the 
cruelty and tyranny of their father. 2 Sara. xxi. 8. 

AJAH—A'-jah. 

W as the son of Gibeon, of the race of Esau. Gen. xxxvi. 24. 

ALAMETH. or OLMETH, hr ALEMATH— Al'-a-m^th. 

Secret ; otherwise, youth, ages ; otherwise, above death. Alameth 
w as the son of Becher, and grandson of Benjamin. J Chron. vii. 8. 

2. Alemeth. j. 

Was the son of Jehoadah, of the tribe of Benjamin. 1 Chron, viii. 36. 

ALEXANDER— A-lex-an'-der. * ’ 

One that assists, or, that helps stoutly, or, that turns away 
evil. Alexander the Great, son of Philip of Maccdon, is not mentioned 
by name in Scripture, but is evidently alludjed to in the prophetic visions 
of Daniel, and those of Nebuchadnezzar recorded by him. He was 
appointed by God to destroy the Persian, and to set up the Grecian 
monarchy. In the prophecies of Dalaiel, (vii. 6,^ he^is described as a 
leopard with four"wings, signifying his great strength, and the rapidity 
of his conquests. In Dan. viii. 4—7, he is described under the figure 
of a be-goat, running over the earth with auch rapi(|ity as scarcely to 
touch it; attacking a ram with horns, owgrthrowing and trampling him 
under foot, without any being able to rescue him : by the ram is intended 
Darius Codomanniis, the last of the Persian kings. In the vision of 
Nebuchadnezzar, wherein he saw an image composed of various sub¬ 
stances, descriptive of the four great monarchies of the earth, the belly 
6f brass is an emblelh of Alexander, and the legs of iron of his successors: 
Dan. ii. 39. Shortly after the commencement of Alexander’s reign and 
conquests, Jbe was much enraged against the Jews, for refusing to supply 
his army with provisions when engaged in the siege of Tyre. This they 
did conscientiously, from a sense of their ^ allegiance to Darius, the 
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monarch against whom Alexander was fighting. Alexander, highly 
exasperated, came to take veng^nce on this people: but the high- 
priest, Jaddua, sought Divine direction in their difficulty; and it pleased 
God so to influence the heart of Alexander, that he became very favour¬ 
ably disposed towards the Jews, and granted them the enjoyment of their 
country, laws, and religion, with Exemption from tribute every seventl^ 
.year, in which, according to the Divine^law, they neither sowed nor 
reaped. •Alexandor’s reign and fife were but shorty 'for though he con¬ 
quered a world, he was not.master of himself, and died of intemperance 
in the twelfth year of his reign. How truly has the wise man said, 
“ He that ruleth his spirit, is better than he that tJikclh a citybut, 
“^he that hath no rule over his own sfiirit, iijike a city that is broken 
down and without walls.” « 

In the NeV Testa’ment,'several persons of this name are briefly 
mentioned. . • 

2. Alexander, the brother of Ru^^is, and son of Simop the Cyrenian, 
who assisted in carrying a part of the Saviour’s cross towards tlic hill of 
Calv ary. Mark xv. 21. 

31 Alexander, one of the kindred and council of the high priest, before 
whom the anostles Peter and Jolin were examined about the mi^icle of 
healihg the mme man at the temple gAe. Acts iv. fl. 

4. Alexander ,.a Jew at Ephesus, who, when a great tumult was raised 
in tl\at city against the apostle Paul, addressed the clamorous multitude, 
and endeavoured to appease them; but they only became the more 
vehement in asserting the honours of their “ groat goddess Diana.” 
Acts xix. 33, 

5. Alexander, an artificer in copper : one who had made a profession 
of Christiaiflty; bul^ having fallen iftto error, went ,|80 far as even to 
blaspheme the truth, and was excommunicated, together with Hymenmus, 
by the aposle Paul^ Error is qf a dangerous and seductive nature; when 
on^ persons begin to speculate, there is no calculating to what lengths 
they may run. The two great sources of error are pride and love of sin. 

*Tlie pride of intellect, and desire to astonish and take the lead, has led 
many* into most unwarrantable and unholy speculations, and plunged 
them down an awful precipice. Others find the requirements of Scrip- 
tiTre too searching, and .spiritual, and extensive, to suit their carnal 
inclinations; and they endeavour to explain away the strictness that is 
offensive to them, and to flutter themselves and others that they may 
enjoy religion, and^ be safe for etenfity, though they live in sin. May we 
be enabled to cultivate a spirit of humility and obedience, which will 
prove the best security against error. 1 Tim, i. 20. 2 Tim. iv, 14, 15. 

• ^ ALIAN—A-li-an. • 

Leaves, or, exalted. The .eldest son of Shobal, the son of Seir. 

1 Chron. i. 40. 

ALLON —Al'^lon. 

An Oak* or, strong, ^ One of the tribe of Simeon. 1 Chron. iv. 37, 

aTlPHASUS—AL-PH. ffi'-us. 

A thousand. Two of this name are mentioned in flke New Testaanent; 
eath of them the father of an apostle. Alphseus, the father of James, 
the brother (or near kinsman) of our Lord, sometimes called James the 
• l«, or the younger, in distinction from James the brother of John: his 
mother's name was Mary, believed to have been a sistej of the mother 
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of our Lord. This Alphseus is supposed to be the same with Cleophas, 
Alphaeus being the Greek, and Cleoph^ the Hebrew, or Syriac, name. 
Mark iii. 18. Luke vi. 15. Act^ i. 13. Luke xxiv. 18. 

Alphaeus, the father of Matthew, or Levi. Mark ii. 14. 

, ALVAN, or OLVANL-Al'-van. • 

Ascension, or, elevation, otherwiik, prevarication. Shobal’s 
eldest son, a descendant of Esai^ and prince of Edom. Gen. xxxvi. 23. 

* ‘AMALj^or OMEL-«-A'-mal. 

Labour and iniquitV. Son of Hemel. 1 f!hron. vii. 35. 

AMALEK, or OMELEK— AM'-A-LfeK. 

That licks up, or, that takes away all. Amalek was son of 
Eliphaz, and grandson of‘Esau.’ He was governor or duke of* 
Edom south of Judah. lie* was the father 9 f the Amalekites, a pow¬ 
erful and warlike people, who dwelt in Arabia Petrea, between the 
Dead sea and the Red jea, or between Havilah and Shur. They dis¬ 
covered the mosj unprovoked and inveterate hostility against Israel, as 
the people of God ; and hence they’were sentenced to utter extirpation, 
and the Israelites charged with the exefcution of this sentence. A con¬ 
siderable victory over this people was achieved by Joshua, in the time Of 
JMoscs; J)ut the destruction was not complete till the days of Samuel 
the prophet, and Saul the first king of Israel. Gen. xxXti. 12, 16, 

I Chron. i. 36. 1 Sam. xv. 5, 7. See the articles Agag and Samuel. 

AMARIAH —Am-a-ri'-ah. 

The Lord says, or, the lamb j)f the Lord. Three of this name are 
mentioned : one a high-priest of Israel, in the time of the judges; the 
exact date of his pontificate cannot be ascertained, but probably pre¬ 
ceded that of Eli; his name occurs, 1 Chron. vi. 7. 11. One Amariah 
is mentioned by Ezra as having beon separated from his Gentile wife, 
Ezra X. 42 ; a third was the father of Gedaliah, and grandfather of the 
prophet Zephaniah, Zeph. i. 1. 

AMASA, or OMESHA—‘A-ma'-sa. * 

A FORGIVING PEOPLE. Amasa, the son of Jether and Abigail, (Davia^s 
sister,) was placed, by his cousin Absalom, at the head of his troops, 
and engaged with Joab, the general of David’s army, but was defeated. 
After the suppression of the rebellion, David, being exceedingly dis¬ 
pleased with Joab fur killing Absalom, pardoned Amasa, and gave hitn- 
the command of the army. Some time afterwards, a revolt took place 
under Sheba the son of Bichri, and Amasa was directed to assemble the 
array, and march again.st the revoltersi but not beijig sufficiently prompt 
in his measures, Atiishai was sent fortli by David, and joined "by Joab 
and his men, Amasa soon overtook them, and marched at their head. 
This excited the jeaVsusy of Joab, and he sooji found an opportunity of 
satiating his revenge in the assassination of his rival; *for, approaching 
him under the semblance of friendship, !ic said, “ Art thou m health, 
my brother?” and, taking hold^of his beard to kiss him, (as was a 
common practice among the Jews,) with a sword, that he had concealed, 
he smote him under the fifth rib, that he died. ‘We shudder at such 
deeds gf treachery a^d violence, and expect that they will sooner or later 
be visited upon the perpetrators, which, accordingly, we find was thp 
case; for verily there is a God that maketh inquisition for blood. See 
article JoaIj. 2 Sam, xvii. 25; xx. 1 —12, 

2. Amasa, tlm son of Hadlai, was one of those who were against per- 
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mitting such captives as were taken in the reign of Ahaz, king of Judali, 
to be brought into Samaria. The humanity and moderation of these men 
is recorded with honour, 2 Chron. xxviii.„12. See article Ahaz. 

AMASAI, or OMESHI—A-mas-a-i. 

The present op the people*' Amasai, the son of Elkanah, 1 Chron. 
vi.^5. An individual of this \iame, probably, but not certainly, tfee 
same person, was inspired to go over t<|. David, and thirty valiant men 
with him. Tliey.joined him irf the desert when fleeing from* Saul, at a 
time when his circumstances seemed desperate, eSccept as he was holpen 
of God. His manlier of receiving thdm intimated a feeling of this kind : 
“ If ye be come peaceably to help me, my heart shall be knit unto you ; 
•but if ye be come to betray me to min^ enemies, seeing there is no 
wrong in my hands, the Gpd of oUr fathers fook thereon, and rebuke it.” 
Then said Amasai, ThinA are we, David, and on thy side, thou son of 
Jesse: peace be to thee, and to thy helpers.’I David then received 
them, and*gave them a command. 1 Chron. xii. 16—1^ 

AMAZIAH— ?Slm-a-zi'-ah. 

The strength of the I/>rd. ‘The eighth king of Judah, who suG- 
eweded his father Joash. He reigned twenty-nine years, and did that 
which was good in the sight of the Lord, but not With a perfect heart. 
Many infrt<ior motives may incline ti» the performance of right actions. 
Our own interest and advantage, a good name, the love of those con¬ 
nected with it, rnay all combine to influence us: but let it never be 
forgotten, that the only source of action that can be accepted of God, or 
prove a permanent source of good, is a sincere and upright heart. The 
father of Amaziah had been murdered ; and one of his first acts, when 
settled in the kingdom, was to punish the murderers ; but from respect 
to the Divine law, (Deut. xxiv. 16,)i he forbore to put their children to 
death, which was ^ tjiat time a very common mode of revenge. 

Edom having revolted from Judah in the reign of Joram, about fifty- 
four years before,'he resolved*to go up against that people, and, in order 
tllfercto, mustered his forces. He found they amounted to three hundred 
thousand men capable of bearing arms; besides, he hired one hundred 
thousand men of Israel, for which he paid the king of Israel one hundred 
talents—about thirty-four thousand pounds of our money. 

.« Before the engagement, one of the prophets came to Amaziah, and 
said, “ O king, let not the ‘army of Israel go with thee ; for the Lord 
is not with Israel. If thou wilt go, go; God shall make thee fall down 
before the enemy; fgr God hatU power to help and to cast down.” 
This caution equmLy applies to the use of any unlawful'means or crooked 
policy for promoting our worldly interests or connexions. The Lord 
can ,blast the most powerful means, and he can,bless the feeblest. 
It is the truest ptdicy always t^ act so that we can welcome the Divine 
inspection, and implore the Divine blessing on all our engagements; 
“ for the blessing of the Lord it maketh rich, and he addeth no 
sorrow.”* Like a worldly-minded man, Amaziah objected, “ But what 
shall we do for the hundred talents ?” Ah ! there is very little depend¬ 
ence on the right conduct of those whose chief coi^cern is, WhsA shall 
we get by it? or, What shall we lose by it ? To all who hesitate about 
relinquishing the world and sin, and taking up the cross, and following 
Christ, we may reply, as the prophet did to Amaziah, “ The l!!ord is able 
to give thee much more than this.” 
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It was well for the kin^ that he yielded to the suggestion of the 
prophet, and dismissed the army of Jsrael; for the deliverance and 
victory which he was encouraged to expect, were granted without them. 
He g^ve battle to the Edomites in the valley of Salt, killed ten thousand, 
and took ter/ thousand more, who hacl secured themselves on a pck 
05 mount, from whence they were precipitated headlong, and dashed to 
pieces. Hpw strange, when j^maziah had seen the hand of God so 
evidently interposing on his, behalf, thal; he should be so ungrateful, 
base, and stupid, as to take the very gods of Edom, which he had 
plundered from their votaries, and adore them as ifis own deities! but 
it proves how little stability is to be expected, when the heart is not 
right with God. For thig'the Lord sent a prophet to rebuke him; 
saying, Why hast thou sought after the godsiof this people, which could 
not deliver their own people out of thine hand.? * ’ 

Instead of humbling himself und§r this just rebuke, Amaziah silenced 
and threatened .the faithful reproypr, “ Art thou made of* the king’s 
counsel ? Forbgar! why shouldst ithou be smitten ?” But the man of 
God know that he was made of the “king’s counsel by a greater than 
the king himself; ^ and seeing that the haughty monarch rejected fKe 
counsel *of God, he forbore to remonstrate, and only said^ “ I know 
that God hath determined to destrejy thee, because thou has'edone this, 
and hast not hearkened to my counsel.” While, there is always 
abundant reason to encourage the trembling penitent, (who, perh^tps, 
fears it is impossible for him to be forgiven and saved,) with, “ If the 
Lord had meant to destroy thee, he would not have shewn thee such 
things as theseat the same time there is not a more certain indication 
of approaching destruction than when the heart is hardened against 
reproof. ** Pride gpeth before dest?uction, and a haughty spirit before 
a falland “ He that, being often reproved, hard'eneth his neck, shall 
suddenly be destroyed, and that without re^iedy.” 

The Israelitish soldiers were indignant at being dismissed by Amazii^, 
and to make themselves amends for the booty they expected to obtain 
from the Edomites, they ravaged and plundered the cities of Judah cm 
their way home. Now, this was an inconvenience sustained in the-way 
of duty, and incurred by obeying the command of God ; aijd had 
Amaziah done wliat he did with “a perfect heart,” he would have 
rested perfectly satisfied that God would, in his own time and way, 
avenge his cause; and would have taken no step in his own vindication, 
but at the comnipnd of God. It is# a vast mer«y and condescension 
that God is willing to take our cause into his hands*;* and the greatest 
folly imaginable, when we are for getting it into our own management: 
the issue will surely prove disastrous. Amaziah, flushed with his ’suc¬ 
cess, sent a haughty letter of defiance 4o,Joash, king of Israel, for he 
seems to have been so far blinded by pride and presumption as to believe 
himself invincible, Joash was -equally haughty, for he too had just been 
successful against the Syrians. He treated the defiance of the king 
of Israel with contempt, and sarcastically compared it to a thistle 
claimihg equality >fS?ith a cedar of Lebanon. Invulnerable both to 
reason and ridicule, Amaziah advanced to Bethshemesh, where he wgs 
defeated by Joash, and taken prisoner. Joash then broke up the camp 
at Bethshemesh, and carried Amaziah to Jerusalem, where he set him 
at liberty ; but «re he left that capital, he gave orders for demolishing 
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a coasid^rablo patt of the city wall. He also carried away all the 
gold aiid silver, the rich vessels of the temple, and the treasures of the 
royal palace, and a number of young men of his own people, who had 
been sent as hostages to Jerusalem. * 

After this, Amaiziah reigned Jibout fifteen years ; but he returned not 
to the Lord in sincerity. At length, a conspiracy was formed against him 
in Jerusalem. He escaped to Lachisbf: but there the conspirators 
pursued,"and assassinated him.* He was bjought^Back on horses, and 
buried with his ancestors in the city of David. 2 Kings xiv. 
2 Chron. xxv. , 

Another Amaziah was the idolatrous high-priest to the golden calves 
at Bethel, in the reign of Jeroboam. 'The prqphet Amos having predicted 
the overthrow of the idolatrous lugh places, and the extirpation of 
Jeroboam’s fhinily b/ the s^frord, Amaziah complained of him as a traitor 
to the king, and a troubler and discourager o6 Israel, and at length 
procured his banishment. Amos fle^i to Tekoah, but not until he had 
assured Amaziah that God would avenge his persecutiop of him; that 
his wife should be brought into circumstances the most degrading; his* 
cKildren murdered; his inheritance become the possession of his ene¬ 
mies ; himself die in exile; and Israel certainly be carried into captivity : 
all df whicli*was fulfilled in its time. Arnos vii. 

. AMELEK— Am'-e-lek. 

Th:^ king, or, COUNSELLOR. Amelck was father of that Joash whom 
king Ahab directed to take the prophet Micaiah into custody. The 
English translation renders it, the king’s son ; but it is a proper name in 
1 Kings xxii. 26. 2 Chron. xviii. 25. 

AMI— A'-mi. 

My nations, or, my mother. The chief of a farjiily which returned 
from Babylon. Ezra ik 57. 

AMINApAB —A-min'-a-dab. 

M.^ PEOPLE IS IJBERAL, OT, GRACIOUS. Ammiiiadab was SOU of Amram, 
of the tribe of Judah, and father of EHsheba, the wife of Aaron, the 

* high priest. Exod. vi. 23 *, he was also the father of Nashor, one of 
the asneestors of David, and consequently was one of the progenitors of 
onr Lord Jesus Christ, Ruth iv, 20. Another Amminadab was one of 
the sons of Hopath, of the trjbe of Levi, 1 Chron. vi. 22. 

The chariots of Amminadab are mentioned in the Song of Solomon, 
vi, 12. We have no account of the person alluded to. Some have 
supposedjie was a celebrated charioteer, whose horses^were remarkably 
swift, and his veliitle light: but others think the word in this place 
signifies a willing people—a volunteer—^very ready—very prompt. 
Those will most likely go well who are willing to gof and may be made 
a fit emblem of tlie chcerfulne§s.and alacrity with which the affectionate 
soul pursueUx the service of God. “ I will run in the way of thy com¬ 
mandments, when thou shalt enlarge my heart.” 

One of Saul’s sons was called Abinadab, He was slain with his 
father in the battle of Gfilboa. 1 Sam. xxxi. 2. 1 Chron. viii. 33 ; x. 2. 

Amminadab or abinadab, A Levite, was an inhabitant of Kjrjath- 
jearim, at whose house the ark was deposited when it was brought back 
from the Philistines. His son was consecrated or appointed.peculiarly 

• to the oflRce of keeping the ark. It is not certain whether Aminadab 
were at that time living. The ark remained seveniy-one years at 
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Kirjath-jearim, and was then brou^t up to Jerusalem by David. 1 Sam. 
vii., 2 Sam. vi. (See articles David, and Uzzah.) 

AMITTAI—A-i5iit'-ta-i. 

True, faithful. The father' of the prophet Jonah. 2 Kings xiv. 25. 
Jonali i. 1. » 

* AMIZABAD—A-I4iz*-a-bad. * 

ThE PORTION OF MY PEOPLE. The son of Benaiah; one of the prin¬ 
cipal officers in David’s army.’ Ammizstbad commanded a troQp under 
his father, 1 Chron. x»vii. 6.* ' 

AMM1EL»—AM'-Mi-Eft,. 9 

The PEOPLE OF GoO. One of the twelve spies sent to visit the land of 
Canaan ; all of whom, except Joshua and Caleb, brought an unjust and. 
discouraging report, and wePe immediartely cut off for their unbelief and 
treachery, Num. xih. 12. • . , 

Another Ammiel was a native of Lodabar, a city of Simeon ; he was 
the father of Bathsheba, who was fir st married to Uriah, and‘afterwards 
to king David, 1 Chron. iii. 5 ; 2 Sim. ix. 4, 5. 

A third was son of Obed-edom the Levite, and was made porter of the 
temple under David, 1 Chron. xxvi. 5. »■ 

• AMMIHUD— Am-mi'-hud. 

People of praise. Several of tl\is name are slightly mentianed 

1. The son of Ephraim, and grandson of Joseph, Num. i. 10 ; 

1 Chron. vii. 26. ' 

2. One of the tribe of Simeon, father of Shemuel, or Samuel, (hot 
Samuel the prophet,) Num. xxxiv. 20. 

<3. One of the tribe of Naphtali, Num. xxxiv. 28. 

4. The father of Talmai, king of Geshur, 2 Sam. xiii. 37. 
AMISHADDAI—A»m-mi-shad'-da-i. 

People of the Almighty. One of the tribe of D^n,*Num. i. 12; x. 2.5. 

AMMON— Am'-mon. 

His people. Ammon, or, Ben-ammi, wai the son oi? Lot. We have 
no particulars of his life. His abode was east of the Dead sea atitl 
Jordan, in the mountains of Gilead. He was the father of the Ammon.- 
ites, a famous people, but continually opposed to Israel, Gen. xix. 3iJ. 

AMNON— Am'-non. 

Faithful and true, otherwise, foster-father, tutor, son 
of the mother. The eldest son of David, by Ahinoam, his second 
wife. This prince affords an unhappy example of the guilt of unre¬ 
strained passion. He had conceive^ a violent passion for Tamar, the 
sister of his brother Absalom. If she were the daughter of David, his 
father, the ties of blood between them were such as to render the first 
thought of foolishness, sin. But if, as some have supposed, she »was 
the daughter of Absalom’s mother before hei- connection with David, 
then no law, human or divine, was against their forming an honourable 
attachment and union ; and David was too indulgent a father to have 
opposed the innocent wishes of his son ; but Amnon kept his* passion 
concealed until it preyed on his health and spirits. He was then per¬ 
suaded^ by his cousin Jonadab, to divulge the secret, and, at his base 
suggestion, formed "'a scheme for gratifying his sinful passion by frau^ 
and force. There are no enemies so much to be dreaded as those false 
friends who lead into sinful gratification, and encourage to trample 
down the bariiers of religion and morality in order to obtain it. 
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After this crime, Amnon hated Tdmar more than he had ever before 
loved her. The good king was bitterly grieved at the condm't of his 
son, but from false tenderness 'forbore to punish him. But Absalom, 
Tamar’s brother, conceived a deadly purp'ose of revenge, which he^kept 
closely concealed for two years. He then invited the kjng his father, 
and*all his brethren, to a sh^ep-shearing feast, and there, when Amnon 
was heated with wine, he caused him to be put to deatli. Thus was Re 
cut off' a moment, in the rnklst of hctilth and hjlarity, arrd called to 
give an account of his deeds. * * 

Young people ! you liftle anticipate being guilty of such crimps as 
Amnon and Absalom; but if you would avoid thenr, your only security 
js in shunning the first, the smallest sinf«l gratification, and the very 
temptation to it. 2 Sam. xiii. • • 

« . t4MOK— A'-mok. 

A VALI.EY, A DEPTH. One of the race of priests who returned from 
Babylon, Neh. xii. 7, 20. ' * 

Another Amnon is mentioned, 1 Ohron. iv. 20. * 

AMON— A'-mon. 

Same signification as Amnon ;— 1 Amon. The governor of Samaria, who 
kept the prophet Micaiah in custody, by king Ahab’s order, 1 Kings 
xxii. 26. t« , 

2. Amon. The fourteenth king of Judah, the son of Manassch. Ilis father 
had been a very gl'eat sinner, but he afterwards became a humble penitent, 
and a monument of tlie riches of Divine mercy and forgiveness. Un¬ 
happily, Amon imitated his father’s wickedness, but not his penitence. 
He forsook Jehovah, and worshipped idols; and, though wickedness 
was then awfully prevalent, his crimes rendered him so detestable, 
that his ojvn servants conspired against him, and slew him in his own 
house. He was ‘biyied iu the garden of U/zalf. The people put 
to death the conspirators, and established his son Josiah in his room. 
2 Kings xxi, 19-*-26 ; 2 Chfon. xxxiii. 21—25. 

AMOS—A'-Mos. 

Strong, robust. Amos was one of the minor prophets, so called, 
not,from any inferiority in their prophetical authority and inspiration, 
or in the importance of their instructions, but merely because a smaller 
portioA of their writings is preserved in Scripture. Amos is generally 
said to be of the little tow^i of Tekoah, in Judah, about four leagues 
south of Jerusalem. We have, however, no proof that he was a native 
of that place, but merely know JLhat he retired there from the perse¬ 
cuting rage of Jeroboam II., king of Israel, and Amaziah, the idola¬ 
trous priest. Indeed, it is more probable that he was born in the 
territories of Israel, to which kingdom his prophecies were chiefly 
directed. He itas conteinporary with Hosea, and prophesied in the 
days of Uzziah, king of Judalr^and Jeroboam II., king of Israel. He 
had been educated in the school of the prophets, but was, by profession, 
a herdsman and dresser of sycamore trees, and was called from these 
rural employments to^ carry to kings and people Divine messages of 
reproof, and calls to repentance. When God c^ls persons ipto his 
work, he qualifies them for it, nnd in some cases they are the better 
mted for the peculiar stations in which they are to labour, by the very 
absence of wW in diflerent stations would be necessary qiftilifications. 
The highly polished education of Isaiah fitted him for his sphere at 
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court; the rural simplicity of AnJos equally fitted him for his sphere 

among the plain men of tsracd. Both were owned and accepted of 

God, who dealcth to every man severally as he will. 

It was an observation of Martin Luther, that when men want to 
fell down a mighty oak, the instrumeat they select .is not a polished 
razor, but a sturdy axe.” Such was his Own work, and such was that 
of the prophet Amos. The sentiments of this prophet arc lofty, his 
style beautifully simple and pftiin, and,»many of his images borrowed 
from rural objects. IJe begins his prophecy by deno'uncfng the judg¬ 
ments of God against other nations, chiefly the enemies of Israel; and 
next reprovjes his own, and predicts the punishment of Judah and Isi-ael, 
separately and collectively. ..Among the judgments about to be exc-, 
cuted on Israel, three wei«e distinctly represented to the prophet in 
vision—viz., locusts, which should cut off,'all the hopes pf harvest; 
desolation by fire ; and the total overthrow of Israel, as it were levelling 
it by a line. These weVe all either averted or mitigated at-the iuter- 
ccssion of the ihopliet, who affectingly pleaded, “ O Lord God, forgive, 

1 beseech thee ! by whom shall Jacob arise ? for he is small.” Ungodly 
individuals and nations are often benefited by the intercessions of those 
whom they hate and persecute. 

At Bethel, where were the golc|,en calves set up originality by Jero¬ 
boam the first, and still worshipped by his idolatrous and wicked suc¬ 
cessors and their infatuated peoide, Amos predicted tlfc total overthrow 
of these idols, and all the splendid ceremonial of their worship; aJso, 
that for their sin? the house of Jeroboam (then on the throne) should 
be cut off by the sword. This alarmed Amaziah, the priest of Bethel— 
not so as to cause him to forsake his idolatry, and adopt the course 
prescribed by the prophet as the oi;\Jy possible means of averting the 
threatened judgments, but to incline him to ge^ Ad of the faithful 
reprover. He represented him to the king as a troublesome and dan¬ 
gerous person, and urged the prophet to' get him g«ne, and seek a 
living, and utter his predictions in the land of Judah, but by no means eS 
interrupt the pleasures and pursuits of the king, by coming to Bethel j 
“ for,” said he, “ it is the king’s chapel, and it is the king's court,”. 

It is much to be regretted, that truth seldom reaches royal ears, and 
that when a prophet of God would fain deliver his sacred m<?ssage, 
there are too often some at hand who would treat him as a rude dis¬ 
turber, and either divert the attention he sought to arouse, or else get 
him dismissed for his unwelcome fidelity. Amaziah at length got Amos 
banished from co^rt, and he sought a retreat at Tel^ca ; but Airst, he 
declared his calling and commission, and foretold heavy judgments on 
his hardened opposer. It appears that the seventli chapter (wljich 
relates the above fiicts) is the earliest in point of dtjte, and that the 
rest of his prophecies were delivered at TIkoa, He foretold the troubles 
of the kingdom of Israel, which should take place after the death of 
Jeroboam ; also, the death of king Zechariah ; the invasion of Israel 
by the Assyrians ; the captivity of the ten tribes,*and their return. He 
reproved many vices in particular, such as avarice, harshness to the 
poor, fuxury, and j^ride, as well as idolatry. • Among his censures on 
this head, will be found several against the people of Israel for going 
to Bethel, Ban, Gilgal, and Beersheba, which were the most famous pil¬ 
grimages of the country, and for swearing by the gods of those places. 
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We have no account in Scripture of the time and manner of this pro¬ 
phet’s death, and it is not desirable to burden the young reader with 
the various conjectures on those "Subjects. 

Another Amos, or Amoz, father to the prophet Isaiah, and the 
Jewish writers conclude that heiwas himself a prophet; according* to a 
rulft of theirs, that when a prophet is mentioned in Scripture as the son 
of such a one, it is implied that the father was a prophet also. ThSy 
also ass,ert that he was the son,of king Jfcash, and ^brother to Ama/iah, 
and indeed that he was the “ man of Goa”*sent t© that^ing to warn him 
against employing the one?liundred thousand men of Israel whose services 
he had hired. See Amaziah. All this is not inlprobable, though by no 
.means certain ; all we can say with certainly is, that Amoa, was the father 
of Isaiah. 2 Kings six 2. 2 Chioa. xxvi. 82. Isaiah i. 1. 

A third Amos, the son <It Nahum, and father of Mattathias, is found 
in the genealogy of Christ Jesus, according to the flesh. Luke iii. 25. 

. AMPLIAS— ‘Am'-pli-as! 

Extensive. Amplias is one of wh«m the apostle Paul; in his epistle to 
the Romans, speaks in terms of distinguished aflection and approbation,^ 
Rom. xvi. 8. 

AMIIAM— Am'-ram. 

E3tALTED«j>EOPLE, otherwise An ASI|. Amram was of the tribe of Levi, 
during the oppression of the Israelites in Egypt, he married Jochebed, 
by whom he had ’Miriam, Aaron, and Moses. It is a great honour to be 
th^ child of good parents; let all those whose privilege it is, strive so to 
distinguish themselves, that it shall be a still greatA honour to have 
been the parents of such children; this was llie case with Amram and 
Jochebed. Amram died in Egypt. Exod. vi. 20; ii. , 

, AMRAPHEL^Am'-ra-phel. 

One that speaks of hidden things. Amramhel king of Shinar 
confederated with Cfiedorlaomer king of Edom, and two other kings, to 
make war agaimt Sodom tmd other neighbouring cities. They plun- 
IStred these cities, and carried away many captives, among whom was 
JjOt, Abraham’s nephew; but Abraliam pursued them, rescued Lot, and 
recovered the spoil. Gen. xiv, 

• . AMZI-Am'-zi. 

Strong, robust. Son of Zechariah mentioned, Neh. xi. 12. 

ANAH— A'-nah. 

One who answer’s. Son of Zibeon the Hivite, and father of Aholi- 
bamah, Esau’s wife. While feei^ing asses in the desert, he discovered 
mules; or, as soege read it, springs of warm water,’i Gen. xxxvi. 24. 

ANAK— A'-nak. 

A jpoLLAR, or, ORNAMENT. Anak the son^of Arba, who gave 
name to Kirjath-arba, of Hebron. His descenda‘nts were terrible for 
their fierceness and stature, aitd were called Anakims and giants. The 
unbelieving spies represented them as very formidable. Numb. xiii. 28. 
Josh, xy. 13, 14, Judges i. 20. 

ANAMELECH—A-nam'-me-lech. 

Answer, or, song op the king and council. It is said, 2 Kings 
xvii. 31, that the inhabitants of Sepharvaira, (seik from beyond the 
Euphrates into Samaria,) burned their children in honour of Anam- 
melech and Adrammelech: the latter word signifies the sun,* or splendid 
king; the former the moon, or gentle king. 
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ANANI, or AI^AN— An-a'-ni. 

Cloud. The seventh son of Elioenai. 1 Chron. iii, 24. 

ANANIAS— An-a-ni'-as. 

The jploud of the lord, 1. Anania^; of the tribe of Benjamin, on 
the return of t^e Jews from captivity, buflt part of the iVall of Jerusalem. 
Neh. xi. 32. ^ * . 

*2. Ananias, a professed coyvert to Christianity, but who, unrler a 
specious profession, sarried a most hardened and hypoc,iitlcal heart. 
From the peculiar circi?mstanbes of the times,,at the first establishment 
of Christianity, it was expedient‘that those who (Embraced it should 
bring their possessions into one common stock, and all derive their 
support from it. On the j)art of the wealthy, this was a noble act of 
liberality, as well of faith. The Christians wpfe every where hated and 
opposed. In all probability, many, in dependent circumstances, on Iheir 
embracing Christianity,,were cast out from their employments or their 
homes, and, but for the provision* of this common fund, must have 
perished for want. It was a pleasing evidence of the vital influence of 
Christianity, wheh those who had the’ means were equally willing and 
able, to contribute to tlic support of these their poor brethren. It was 
also an evidence of faith, for, as the Saviour bad distinctly predicted the 
ruin of Judea, those who believed‘his word, knew that in h very tew 
years their possessions in that country wmnld be of iiq value, and that 
therefore it was the isoundest policy to sell what they possessed, give 
alms to the poor, qpd provide themselves bags that wax not old, a trea¬ 
sure in the heaven that faileth not. 

But in this disposition of property, all was perfectly voluntary, none 
were compelled to dispose of, or surrender their property, or any part of 
it, and they were at liberty to place iA the common fund just’as much 
of it as they thought proper. But Ananias, desiring* to appear as liberal 
and disinterested as any, and yet at the same time tq^spare his covet¬ 
ousness, declared his intention of selling an estate, and devoting th> 
produce to the fund ; and having done so, he brought a part of the price 
only, and kept back a part, at the same time professing that he brouglit 
the whole. When he came in, and laid down the money at the apostl'es’ 
feet, Peter, to whom the Holy Spirit had revealed his falsehood, reproved 
him sharply, and charged him with lying to tlje Holy Ghost, not to men 
alone, but to God. On bearing this, Ananias fell suddenly dead at the 
apostles* feet; and about three hours after, his wife Sapphira, who had 
been privy to his hypocrisy and falsehood, but was not aware of the awful 
judgment that had befallen him, came into the assembly, and, on being 
questioned by the apostles, confirmed her husband’s lie, and immediately 
shared his awful fat&. This melancholy catastrophe produced a ,d^ep 
and solemn impression on the minds of thd beholders, ft was eminently 
calculated to prove that the apostles were not mere visionary pretenders, 
but that their commission was attested by miracles, the broad seal of 
heaven. It would also lead the Christian to exercise reverence and holy 
circumspection, and would prevent hypocrites from joining themselves to 
thechureh in order to obtain a maintenance. Let it still operate as a holy 
caution to all who read of it, that they neither indulge iniquity, in theiP 
hearts, no^ speak unadvisedly with their lips. Acts v. 1—20. 

3. Ananias, one of the early disciples who resided in the city of 
Damascus, when ^aul was on his way thither,to persepute the saints* 

G 
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but was arrested by sovcreig;ii grace, and made the humble servant of 
that Jesus whom be had so bitterly opposed. Saul was led into Damas¬ 
cus in a state of blindness, and remained^^ so for three days. The Lord 
Jesus then appeared in a vision to Ananias, informed him of Saul’^ con¬ 
version, and bade him go ancl visit him as a Christian brojher, and pray 
with him, that he might receivfi his sight. Ananias at first hesitated, 
from a knowledge of Saul’s previous character, but he aftervrards readily 
complied; ap.d, relating to Siful the vision he had seen, hfs faith was 
thereby strengthened, his.cye-sight was restored,'and he was baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. We Ifave no further particulars of this 
Ananias; but it was worth living, to have been instrumental in conferring 
'any benefit, especially any spiritual benefit, on one destined to be so 
eminently useful and nouQ^jrablem the church as was Saul of Tarsus. 
Let us, too* diligently embrace every opportunity of doing good ; for we 
know, not how extensive and important 4 cauy .nrove, and whether the 
child, or tlie servant, or the strangeg, to whom we drop a word of counsel 
or admonition, may not be a chosen vessel, to bear the* Saviour’s name 
before the Gentiles, and kings, arid the children ov Israhl, and to do an|l 
to suffer great things for his name's sake. Acts ix. xxii. 

4, ANifWiAS, a liigh-priest of the Jews. When the apostle Paul was 
examined before the captain in the presence of the chief priests and all 
their council, otuhis declaring his uprightness before God, Ananias (wlio 
was exceedingly bitter against him) commanded him to be smitten. For 
this act of injustice and cruelty, the apostle reprimanded him, saying, 
“ God shall smite thee, thou whited wall; for sittest thou to judge me 
after the law, and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law ?” 
But when Paul understood it was the high-priest, he acknowledged his 
inadvertelhcy, an4 apologized for Ifis warmth; for said he, “ 1 know the 
law. Thou shall not? speak evil of the niter of thy people.” After this 
examination, thf, chief priesjs, perceiving that they should not be able to 
««oudemn Paul before a fair and open tribunal, encouraged a plot to 
assassinate him; but it was timely discovered, and the chief captsin sent 
*him out of their reach to Cesarea, to Felix, the Roman governor, and 
Pa'ul’s accusers were ordered to go down thither. Accordingly, Ananias 
and the other pifests went, having engaged the services of a celebrated 
orator named Tertullus, wjio scrupled not, by flattering a wicked man, 
to gain him over to a wicked purpose. Ananias evinced extreme malig¬ 
nity against Paul, but was not permitted to accomplish his purpose of 
procuring his notwithstanding the strenuous ancl repeated 

exertions of Ananias and his friends, Paul remained t?vo years at Cesai-ea, 
and was sent to Rome on his appealing to Ceesar. Acts xxiii. xxiv. 

• , ANANiJS, or ANNAS— An-a'-kds. 

One THAT ANSWERS, AFFLICTC, pR HUMBLES; or,GRACIOUS, MERCIFUL. 
Was the high-priest of the Jews at the time of our Lord’s crucifixion. 
The evangelist Luke speaks of Annas as high-priest conjointly with 
Caiaphas, at the coipmencement of John the Baptist’s ministry. Ther 
could not, according to the law of God, be more than one high-priest at 
the same time ; but in the degenerate days of tha Jewish church, and 
‘especially after the subjugation of that people by the Romans, the office 
was regarded more in a secular than a sacred light, and w^s disposed of 
and transftirred to those who had money or influence to obtain it, or 
power to'displace the foijner possessor. Annas was^ considered among 
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the Jews as singularly favoured, in not only having enjoyed the high- 
priesthood many years himself, but also having seen the office succes¬ 
sively filled by five of his own‘sons, and several sons-in-law; one of the 
lattdV was Caiaphas. Annas was himsetf deposed by the Romans; but 
he continued’ to hold tlic chief sway the administration of Jes^'ish 
affairs, and is more than once spoken of in the sacred history, together 
with Caiupjias, as being chief ptiest, and, exercising supreme authority. 
When our Lord was ^apprehended in the garden of Cethsenlane, they led 
him away to Annas, who, it appeips, immediately t’tansferred the affair 
to Chiaphas. Luke jii. 2. John xvii. 13. 

ANATH— A'-natii. 

Answer, song, otherwise, affliction, poverty. The father of 
Shamgar, judge of Israel, Judges iii. 31. ^ ^ 

ANATHOTII —An'-a-thoth. 

(Same signification.) The eiglith son of Becher, 1 Chron. vii..8, 

. ANDREW-i-An'-drew, 

A strong, or, stout man. One of the twelve apostles of our Ixjid, 
and the earliest on record of his disciples. It is a great honour and 
advantage to be ear,/// a disciple of Christ. Such are generally made very 
useful to others. It is to be deeply regretted, that so many Ic^f^ all tltpir 
best days before they hear of Clirist; and still more, that many who 
have heard of him all their days, let slip all the best of their time for 
usefulness and enjoyment, before they cordially embrace him. It were 
well for young people to bear in mind, that every day they suffer to pass 
without becoming Christ's disciples in deed and in truth, must be set 
down as a day lost, or worse than lost, in their existence. Asidrew was 
one who followed John the Baptist; and as he and another disciple were 
talking with John, J®sns passed by, and John said, “.Behold the Lamb 
of God !” The disciples then followed Jesus, whd courteously invited 
them to the house where he dwelt, and they spent theifest of the day 
with him. They were fully convinced of his Divine character 
mission, and immediately began the blessed work of inviting disciples to 
him. Andrew first found his own brother Peter, and said unto him, 
“ We have found the Messias, the Christ !*’ Thus invited by his brother, 
Peter came to Jesus, and was immediately admitted as t disciple. ’Then 
came Philip, their townsman, probably at their invitation also, and then 
Nathaniel at his. How delightful to mark the diffusive nature of true 
religion ! Those who have come to Christ, will certainly endeavour to 
bring others also; andvt will generalfy be found that tjicy are flucccss- 
ful. Andrew and Peter pas.sed that day with Jesus, and accompanied 
him to the marriage at Cana in Galilee, where their faith was confirmed, 
by witnessing our LoVd’s first miracle—that of •changing, the water into 
wine. After this, they returned to their* ordinary occupations. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that religion sets aside attention to common 
duties; or that when persons are called by Divine grace, they are to lay 
aside their lawful callings, and thrust themselves upbidden and unquali¬ 
fied into higher service. If our Master have other work for us to per¬ 
form, we may leave to him in due time to make it manifest to us, and 
to lead us forth to the performance of it. In the mean time, we shall* 
best and mojt acceptably serve Him,by abiding with liim in our callings, 
and by a diligent and cheerful performance of the ordinary duties of life 
which he has assigned us, how low and painful ^oever they may be. 
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Some months afterwards, Jesus met Andrew and Peter fishing 
together. He then called theili to a stated attendance on him, and 
promised to make them fishers of men*. They are numbered first 
among the apostles. Andrew b afterwards introduced on several in- 
tore^ting occasions. Once* when Jesus designed to iftultiply food 
for the support of the luingry multitudes who had forgotten their natu¬ 
ral wants, to hang upon his \«ords, He‘inquired what provisions were 
at hand ? Andrew replied, Here is a lad* here, jvhiclj^ hath five barley 
loaves and two small fi^es; but \vhat are they among so many ? 
Onr blessed Lord, however, multiplied this scanty .supply to an abun¬ 
dant provision for five thousand persons. Let us be encouraged to 
devise, and suggest, and adopt oxpedientsdor carrying on the designs 
of our Lord. If we with^ willing heart offer the best in our power, 
however humble in themselves, we may look to his blessing to make 
them available. ' * 

A few days before the awful transactions of Gethsemaae and Calvary, 
some Greek proselytes, who came to Jerusalem to attend the passover 
feast, were desirous of seeing Jesus, and were introduced to him bj^ 
Andrew and Philip. Again we find Andrew’, with ;?oine other of the 
ai>»stles, liking Jesus when the destruction of tlic temple should lake 
place. Whether or not this was a curious question, our Lord did not 
see fit to give a'direct answer, but made it an occasion for solemnly 
enfoicing the duty of constant watchfulness, and habitual preparation : 
and what he said unto his first disciples, he says unto us, and unto 
all—watch. This is all that the Scriptures relate concerning Andrew, 
Ancient histories report him to have pread^d the gospel either in 
Scythia qr in Greece ; and that length he suffered martyrdom by 
crucifixion’in Achiiia. John i. 35—51. John ii. 1—*17. Matt. iv. 18, 19, 
Matt X. 2. John vi.*5—14 ; xii. 20—36. Mark xiii. 3, 4. 

*» ANDRONICUS— An-bron'-i-cus. 

^ MAN EXCELLING OTHERS, A VICTORIOUS MAN. A kinsman of the 
ppostle Paul, Rom, xvi. 7. 

. ANER—A'-ner. 

Answer, song^ affliction, of light. Aner and Eshcol were two 
of thfi principal inhabitants of Canaan. They were on terms of friendly 
intercourse with the patriarch Abraham, and joined their forces with 
his in pursuit of the kings who had plundered Sodom, and carried 
away Lot, Gen. xiv. 24. See Abraham. 

.. • ANI, or tlNNl-~A'-Nl. 

Afflicted. A Levite, one of the musicians that accompanied the ark 
wl^n David brought it back to Jerusalem, 1 Chron. xv, 18. 

• 'ANIAM— A'-ni-am. • 

I AM A PEOPLE, or, THE SHI^ OF THE PEOPLE. The son of Shemida, 
of the tribe of Manasseh, 1 Chron, vii. 19. 

' • ANNA—An'-na. 

Gracious, MERciFtWj, one that gives. It is said that the wife of 
Jeroboam, king of Israel, and mother of the amiable young prince 
^Abijah, was named Anna. See Abuah. • * 

2. Anna. The daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser or Asher, was 
an aged and very pious widow, endued with the spirit of prophecy. 
She was married in early life, and having lost her husband after living 
but seven years with hiru, she gave herself up to works of piety and 
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usefulness, and constantly attended the temple at morning and even¬ 
ing service daily, for a period of fourscore years. At this time the 
holy virgin came to present the infant Jesus in the temple, and, jtist 
as Simeon was expressing his devout thanksgiving for the fulfilment 
of the Divinp promise in giving him a^sight of his Saviour, Anna came 
in, and began to praise God, ^nd to s^^ealk of him as the Messiah (o all 
who waited for the redemption of Israel: a fine exemplification of that 
declaratioft in the Bsalme, “'2'hey.that»he planted in the house of the 
Lord, shall flourish in the ‘courts of our God. They sliall still bring 
forth fruit in old age; they jhall be fat ’ and flourishing : to shew 
that the Lord is upright. He is their rock, and there is no unrighteous¬ 
ness in him.” Luke u. 30—38. 

AN N AS— An'-nas, 

The high priest. See Ananias, «»’ ■ 

^ANTIPAS— An'-ti-pas. 

For all, and against all. Herod, son of Herod the 'Great, was 
so named. See’ Herod. * 

2. Antipas.' A faithful witness, or martyr, mentioned in the mes¬ 
sage of the risen Saviour to the church at Pergamos. Rev. ii. 13. 

- ANUB—A'-nub. 


A GRAPE, or, A KNOT. Son of Goz, of the tribe of JudalA 1 Chfon. 

vi. 8. 


APELLES— A-pel'-le& ’ 

I exclude, or, I .SEPARATE. Saluted by St. Paul in his epistle to the 
Romans, as “ approved in Christtried, and proved, and acknow¬ 
ledged a sincere and consistent Christian. Rom. xvi. 10. 

APHSES —Aph'-ses. 

That diminishes, or, turns ab^ay, or, destroys. He was the 
head of the eighte^th sacerdotal family, out of lJlie'*twenty-four which 
David chose for the service of the temple. 1 Chron. xxiv. 15. 

APOLLOS— A-poL'-los. • 

One that destroys and lays waste. Apollos was a Jew of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, who visited Ephesus, where the apostle Paul had 
been instrumental in raising a Christian church. He was a man of,great 
natural and acquired endowments; eluiiucut, ardent, and pious; and 
mighty in the Scriptures. He w^as convinced of the claims of Jesus 
of Nazareth to be regarded as the Me,ssidh sent from God to be the 
Saviour of men; and as such he spoke of Him boldly in the syna¬ 
gogue at Ephesus, and deinonstrateck the same Ijy appeals to Scripture. 
But as yet he was ignorant of some important paiticulars tonnected 
with the Christian religion ; particularly that baptism was appointed as 
a standing ordinanpe in the church, (for he knew only the baptism of 
John ;) and probably also that the ^ospi^ of salvation was to be 
preached to the Gentiles. At Ephesus he met with Aipiila and Pris¬ 
cilla, friends of the apostle Paul, who had travelled much in his com¬ 
pany, and had imbibed his clear and exalted views of the gosfiel. On 
hearing Apollos, while they rejoiced in his zeal and piety, they per¬ 
ceived, his deficieimies, and, inviting him to their house, explained 
to him the way ol God more perfectly. A lovely spirit pervades ^11 
parties in this transaction. Apollos, though not perfectly instructed 
in the truths of Christianity, revered its Divine author; was sincerely 
willing to yield to conviction, and desirous to impart to others what 
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he already possessed. Aquila and Priscilla, though more matured 
Christians, did not despise this young minister, but hailed him as a 
brother, and rejoiced in his zeat and success. They, however, took 
the liberty, in a kind and respectful manner, to endeavour to lead him 
on to a more intimate acquaintance with the truths of the^spel. He, 
on fiis part, discovered nond of that self-conceit which bars improve¬ 
ment ; nor spurned at instruction, thoijgh presented by persons per¬ 
haps in many^ respects his infeitors. • Their humble* attempt Vas owned 
and blessed of God, and ^ his improvement* and rfsefuh&ess were greatly 
promoted, and an ifltimate Christian friendship was formed, which .pro¬ 
bably proved beneficial to both parties through timcT, and has, we doubt 
not, been renewed in eternity. 

Soon afterwards, Apollos left E^esus, ancT went to Corinth, and other 
places of Aohaia: the breSiren at Ephesus having given him letters of 
recommendation to those in Achaia. There he^was exceedingly useful 
in establishing and confirming the souls of believers, and in convin¬ 
cing the Jews, from their, own received Scriptures, that Jesus w'as the 
Christ. At Corinth, Apollos was exceedingly popiilar oft account of his 
eloquence. Paul had already visited that city, and had been the means 
of converting many, and of forming a Christian chlirch; but having 
left«that piftce to visit Ephesus and other parts, Apollos was very use¬ 
ful in watering what Paul had planted. The attachment of many of 
the Corinthians was not, however, a genuine esteem and affection to the 
ministers of Jesus Christ for their Master’s and for their work’s 
sake, but rather an enthusiastic admiration of splendid talents and 
eloquent address. Hence arose an undue partiality and preference; 
and a schism in the church had well nigh succeeded. For one said, “ I 
am of PaidJ.” and another, “ I ant of Apollos!” just as if these good 
men were to be rSgafded as the heads of respective factions, rather 
than as the servants of Jesus Christ, and ministers to his people for 
their good. On Wearing of this conduct, the apostle Paul wrote ins first 
ejJlstle to the Corinthians, and severely reprimanded them for it; re¬ 
minding them, that whatever were the talents, the zeal, or the diligence 
of ministers, their labours could not avail unless God gave the increase. 

It does not appear, whether Apollos left the church at Corinth, or 
whether he was driven thence by this improper spirit, but he certainly 
was with the apostle Paul *at Ephesus, when the first epistle to the 
Corinthians was written; and it is very pleasing to observe, that, notwith¬ 
standing the weaknesji and violence of their respective followers, the 
most coWial fridiKlship subsisted between these tvfo eminent men, 
undisturbed by jealousy or emulation. 

lUhas been justly obse^rved, “While on the om; hand, Paul could 
hear of the Corinthians giving t^e preference to Apollos as a preacher, 
so little was he moved by the spirit of jealousy lest his glory should 
be eclipsed by the more splendid talents of his rival, that he ‘ greatly 
desired Apollos to return unto them —and on the other, so little am¬ 
bitious was Apollos to*be at the head of a party, that no entreaties of 
the apostle could prevail upon him to go near ,them while .things 
r^ained in that unhappy state. What a lesson to Christians in 
modern times !’ * It is said, by the ancients, that when this disturb¬ 
ance was appeased by St. Paul’s epistle, Apollos returneef, and con- 

* Jones. _ 
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tinned to exercise his ministry there ; but we have not the testimony of 
Scripture for this. Acts xviii. 24—28^ 1 Cor. i. ii. iii. iv. xvi. 12. 

At a subsequent period, the apostle, writing to his son Titus at Crete, 
recqpimended Apollos to his hospitality, on a journey of wliich we have 
no farther particulars, Titus iii. 13. ^ * 

APOLLYOl!^— A-¥o£'-ly-on. 

A DESTROYER. This is a Greek word ; the same in 
don. The apostle John, in tlhe apocalyptical vision, 
the evil one arrayed‘for bdttle, and commanded by 
bottpmless pit, called Apollyon, tlev. ix. 11. '' 

APPAIM— Ap'-pa-im. 

Countenance, visage. The son of Nadab, 1 Chron. ii. 30. 

APPHIA— Ap'-phi-a. 

That produces, or, is fruitful. The wife of "Philemon, St. Paul’s 
beloved friend at Colpsse. Both Philemon and Apphia were persons 
of eminent piety, and had a church formed of their own household. 
Philemon, 2nd verse. 


Hebrew as Abad- 
saw th& hosts of 
the angel of the 


AQUILA—Aq -ui-la. 

An eagle. Aquila was by parentage a Jew, of Pontus, in Asia-Minor. 
He resided at Rome, until an edict of the emperor Claudius banished 
all Jews from that city. He theiu removed, with his wife ‘Priscilla^ to 
Corinth. During their residence there, the apostle Papl first visited that 
city, and being of the same occupation, that of tent-making, resided 
with them. Thus a cordial and lasting friendship was formed between 
them, which proved a source of mutual comfort and advantage. After 
a while, the apostle left them, and resided with Justus, partly perhaps 
from convenience of locality, for his house joined hard to the syna¬ 
gogue, and partly, also, that the Gentiles might visit and cqrivcrse with 
liim the more freely, for Justus was a converted Gentile, but Aquila 
had been a Jew. 

When the apostle departed from Corinth^ Aquiha andf Priscilla accon^ 
panied him to Ephesus, and abode with that church, while he pursued 
his journey to Jerusalem. There they appear to have been very use¬ 
ful, especially to Apollos, an eminent young minister, who was after¬ 
wards very useful at Corinth and neighbouring parts, (see Apollos.) 
When the apostle Paul wrote his epistle to the Romans, Aquila and Pris¬ 
cilla had returned thither. He especially mentions them among the friends 
to whom he sends Christian salutations, and speaks of them in the 
highest terms of commendation, botb for their distinguished usefulness 
among the Gentile churches, and for some particular instance of 
generous and disinterested attachment to himself, in which, for the 
preservation of his life, they had hazarded their own. The particailar 
circumstance alluded to, is not expiainejJ; it probably occurred cither 
at Corinth or Ephesus ;—but it is pleasing to know, that Christianity 
has always been capable of producing instances of the most noble 
generosity and self-denying affection. After some time, Aqdila and 
Priscilla returned to Ephesus; for when the apbstle wrote his second 
epistle,to Timothy,, who was pastor there, he desired him to salute 
Aquila and Priscilla in liis name. We have no further account of 
them in Scripture. Acts xviii. Rom. xvi. 3—5. 1 Cor. xvi, 19. 
2 Tim. iv. 1*9. 
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ARA—A'-RA. 

Cursing. Son of Jether, of the tribe of Asher, 1 Chron. vii. 38. 

ARAH— A'-rah. 

Way, path, or, daily provisions. Son of Uilah, and grandson of 
Asher, 1 Chron. vii. 39. ^ 

2* Arah. His descendants returned from Babylon, to the number 
of 775, Ezra ii. 5. ^ 

, , ARAM-— A'-ram. > 

Elevation, magnificence. The fifth sob of Shem,^«n(l father of the 
people inhabiting Syria, who from him were called Arameans, or, Ara- 
mites. This people often warred against the Hebrews, but David sub¬ 
dued them, and obliged them to pay tribute : this continued during the 
reign of Solomon, but, after the ^paration Of the ten tribes, ft does not 
appear that»the Syrians were generally subject to the kings of Israel, 
unless it were in the time of Jeroboam H., who, restored the kingdom 
of Israel tb its ancient boundaries, Gen. x. 22 ; 2 Kin^s xiv. 25. 

Another Aram was the son of Esrom, and father of Amminadab. 
Ruth iv. 19. Matt. i. 3, 4. Luke iii. 33. ‘ * 

ARAN— A'-ran. 

Ask, or, sons shouting for joy. The son of Dishan, of the race of 
Esam, Gerfwxxxvi. 28. e 

ARAPHA— A'-ra-pha. 

Physic, or, pardon. Arapha, or, Rapha, was the father of the giants, 
or Raphaim. 

ARAUN A H— A-rau'-n ah. 

Sing, joyful, cry, curse. During the plague that raged at Jeru¬ 
salem, in consequence of David numbering the people, when David 
pleaded, tire angel of the Lord directed the prophet Gad to bid David 
come and erect an*alUr unto fhe Lord, in the threshibg-floor of Araunab, 
or Oman, the Jebusitc. This was situated on mount Zion, probably 
die same spot Iblrmerly cadRd Moriah, and that which was appointed 
lor the future building of the temple. 

• As David went to execute this order, he was met by Araunah, who, 
on being informed of his purpose, cheerfully offered to give the floor, 
with wood and cattle also, for a burnt-offering; but the king,insisted 
on paying for them, saying, “ God forbid 1 should offer unto the Lord 
of that which cost me nothing !*’ David, therefore, bought the thresh¬ 
ing floor and the oxen for fifty shekels of silver, (as the book of Samuel 
states it,) to which Ije afterwards added the surrounding land, which 
cost, botii purcliar.es together, 600 shekels of gold, •(according to the 
statement in Chronicles.) By this transaction, Araunab has obtained 
a good report for liberality, piety, and patriotism. * As a king, he gave 
to the king, andHlie King of h^saven accepted him ; and his estate was 
honoured, as being the spot where “ the Lord was entreated for the 
land, and the plague was stayed from Israel,” and also the spot of 
which Jehovah said, “ Lo ! this is my rest for ever : here will I 
dwell, for I have de^red it.” 2 Sam- xxiv.; 1 Chron. xxi.; Psalm 
cxxxii. 13, 14. , V 

« ARCHELAUS— Ar-che-la'-us. 

Prince of the people. The son of Herod the Great, who succeeded 
him in the government of Judea. Three of his brothers ieere put to 
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death by their father, and one ^Herod Antipas) disinherited, which 
made room for the succession of Atchelaus. The virgin Mary and 
Joseph had fled into Egypt, with the infant Jesus, from Bethlehem, on 
a Divine premonition of Herod*;? slaughter of the infants in that town. 
On their retitfu to Judea, after the death of Hered, finding that 
Arghelaus, his son, (who appears to hav^ itobibed much of his sangui¬ 
nary disposition,) reigned in his^ stead, they feared to proceed to Beth¬ 
lehem, and,being warned of God in.adr»!am, they turiied ^ide into the 
parts of Galilee, and d?relt iif the city of Nazareth. 

Archclaus governed Judea with so much violencfe, that, after seven 
years, the cliief of the Jews and Samaritans complained of him to 
Augustus Csesar, who summoned him to Rome, to give an account of • 
his conduct. There he wds confronted with his accusers; but his 
defence was so insufficient, that the emperov\>anished him to Vienne, 
in ancient Gaul, where Ije closed his days in exile. Matt. ii. 22. 

ARCHIPPUS— Ar-chip'-pus. 

The chief of the stables, or, Mi&TER OF THE HORSE. One of the 
early Christians, dnd a pastor of the church at Colosse, together with 
Epaphras, or during his absence ; or, as some have supposed, a minister 
to the neighbouring'church of Laodicea. St. Paul, in his epistle to the 
Colossians, sends him this importanii counsel—“ Say-to Archip^us, Take 
heed to the ministry which thou hast received of the Lord Jesus, that 
thou fulfil it,” Col. iv. 17. 


ARD, or ADD UR, or ADER. 

One that commands. A son, a grandson, and a more remote 
descendant of Benjamin, all appear to have borne this name. Genesis 
xlvi. 21. Numbers xxvi. 40. 1 Chron. viii. 15. 

^ ARDON— Ar'-don. 

Son of Caleb and Azuba. 1 Chron. ii. 18. 

ARELI— A-re'-li. 

Light of God. The youngest son of Gad-* Gen. xlvif 16. 

* ARETAS— Ar-e'-tas. 

That is agreeable, or, that ls virtuods, or, that pleases. Aretas 
was the king of Arabia, whose daughter Herod Antipas married, but 
afterwards divorced her, to take Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife. 
Aretas, in consequence, made war against Herod, and defeated him; 
which was regarded as a just punishment for the murder of John tlie 
Baptist, whom he had belieaded for having reproved his criminal conduct. 
The only mention made in Scripture ot<*Aretas is, tliat at a time when the 
city of Damascus *was under his dominion, the apostle Paul* having 
preached the gospel of Christ boldly, was much persecuted by the Jews, 
who sought his life, *and prevailed on the governor to keep the gates 
shut day and night, to prevent his escape; but having; information of 
their designs, he was let down in a basket over the city walls by the 
brethren, and thus happily avoided their snares. Acts ix. 23—25. 
2 Cor. xi. 32, 33. 

ARIDAI— A-rid'-a-i. * 

A-lion*aboitnding. The ninth son of Haman, who, with his brethren, 
was hanged on a gibbet. Esther ix, 9. * 

, ARiDATHA— A-rid'-a-tha. 

The law of the lion. The sixth son of Hainan. Esther ix. 8. 
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ARIOCH— A'-ri-och. 

Long, great, tall. Arioch, jcing of Ellasar, one of the allies of 
Chedorlaomer, in the war against the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, in 
the days of A|>raham. Gen. xiv. 1. " c 

Another Arioch was captaih of the guard to king Nebuchadnezzar, 
and received orders from thkt monarch, to put to death all the wise men 
(or magicians) in Babylon, because they could not reveal and interpret 
his dream. But the executic^h of this decree was prevented by Daniel 
and his companions praying to the God ofheaven, whn revealed to them 
the secret. Dan. S. 14—16. » 

ARISAI— A-RIs'-a-i. ^ 

• A SPOUSE. The seventh son of Hainan. Esther ix. 9. 

ARISTARCHUS—AR-isiTAR'-CHUs. 

A good prince. Aristaffshus was an early preacher of Christianity, and 
a companion of the apostle Paul in many of his^, labours and sufferings. 
He was a Macedonian, a native of Thessalonica, He accompanied the 
apostle Paul to Ephesus, and shardd with him his labours and dangers 
there. In the tumult raised by Demetrius and 'the other gold¬ 
smiths of that city, about their trade in shrines of Diana being injured 
by the preaching of Christianity, Aristarchus had ‘nearly lost his life. 
He was tkj apostle’s companion in bis dangerous voyage towards Rome, 
and lus fellow-prisoner and fellow-labourer in that city; a greater honour 
than to have filled the imperial throne of Caesar. Acts xix. 29; xx. 4; 
xxvii, 2. Col. iv. 10. Philem. ver. 24. 

ARISTOB ULUS— Ar-is-to-bu'-lus. 

A GOOD COUNSELLOR. Mentioned by St. Paul in his salutations to 
Christians at Rome. It is said that he was a brother of Barnabas, that 
he was one of the seventy disciple^ and that he laboured to plant the 
gospel in fhe British isles; but this is very uncertain. Others have even 
doubted whether he were a Christian, as St. Paul’s salutation is not 
expressly to hirtiself, but to* “ those of his householdthis, however, 
^oes not necessarily exclude himself. The fact is, we know nothing 
more of him than that such a salutation was sent. Rom. xvi. 10. 

, ARMON— Ar'-mon. 

A POMEGRANATE-TREE. Atmon, OT Armoni, was one of the sons of 
Saul &nd Rizpah, and was hanged with his brethren by the Gibeonites. 
2 Sam. xxi. 8. * 

AROD— A'-rod. 

A WILD ASS, The sixth son of G|id. Numbers xxvi. 17. 

• • . ARPHAXAD—4*^-J*J*ax'-ad. • 

One that heals, or, one that releases. Arphaxad was the son 
of ^hem, and father of Salah; he was born the second year after the 
deluge. Gen. xif 12. * 

ARTAXER^S—Ar-ta-xkrx'-?s. 

The silence of light, of, light that imposes silence. A name 
commoB to the kings of Persia, Two of this name are mentioned in 
Scripture; one as hindering, tire other as greatly promoting, the interests 
of the Jews, and the rebuilding of their city and temple. Thg first .is 
concluded, on good authority, to be the same that is called by Herodotus, 
Bmerdis. He was a Magian impostor, who came to the throne by assert¬ 
ing himself'to*be Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, whom he greatlj^ resembled. 
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We read that, by the influence of tlie adversaries of Judah witii tlie kings 
of Persia, the rebuilding of the temple iras hindered from the days of 
Cyrus to the reign of Darius, k\ng of Persia, i. e. Darius Hystaspes, by 
whose* decree it was completed. The hinderance, therefore, lasted 
through the intermediate reigns, viz. those of Ahasuerils or Cambyses, 
aixd of Artaxerxes or Smerdis. It is v5ry common for the same indi¬ 
vidual to be distinguished by di^ei^ent names, in sacred and profane 
history; therp are, ho'trever, generally sueft distinguishingci»y:umstances, 
as will enable the patient inquirer to ascertain,, with a tolerable degree 
of accuracy, the individual intended : Ezra iv. The flnposture of Smer¬ 
dis was at length discovered by means of one of his wives, who ascer¬ 
tained that he was without ears; which it was known was not the case 
with the true Smerdis: but tlie Magian had Ijeen deprived of them by 
Cyrus, as a punishment for some crime he hadfeommitted. lAimediately 
on this detection, several of the Persian nobility entered the palace, and, 
falling on the usyirper, and his brot^ier, Patizethes, who had'contrived 
the whole plot, slew them both, and then, bringing out their heads to 
the people, declared the whole imposture. The triumphing of the 
wicked is but short. 

The other ArtaxIerxes mentioned in Scripture is Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, the same with AhasuerSs, the husband of Estlfer, Sfte 
Ahasuerus. 

ARTEMAS— Ar'-te-mas. 

A GOOD man, one without reproach. Artemas was a disciple of 
St. Paul, whom he sent into Crete to supply the place of Titus, while 
Titus passed the winter with the apostle at Nicopolis. Tit. iii. 12. 

ARZA— Ar'-za. 

The earth. Arza y^?as governor o^ Tirzah, at one time thq capital of 
the kingdom of Israel. In his house, Zimri killed Elah,*king of Israel, as 
he was sitting at a drunken feast. 1 Kings ^vi. 9, 10. 

ASA~A'-sa. 

Physician, cure. The third king of Judah, who succeeded his father 
Abijah. He reigned forty-one years, and, though far from being perfect,* 
was an eminently pious man, and a great public blessing. Asa, probab4y, 
had not enjoyed the advantages of a good education, for the heart pf his 
father was not right in the sight of God ; and^his mother (or, his grand¬ 
mother) Maachah, who had great influence in his education, was evi¬ 
dently given to idolatry; yet he himself “ did that which was right in 
the sight of the Lord.’' It is an honour to young persons to improve 
the advantages of a good education ; and not less so,* fo surmount the 
obstacles of a bad one. During the first year of his reign, king Asa 
enjoyed a settled pence; which time he improved for reforming im^ny 
abuses and corruptions. He was especially concerned to extirpate 
idolatry; and, with this view, expelled all those who wrought abomi¬ 
nable practices in honour ol their heathen deities ‘. he pulled down and 
destroyed all the idols in the land, even one that had been eredted by 
Maachah. This he burnt by the brook Kedron, afld, on account of her 
itholatry, removed Miaachah from being queen-mother. It is observed, 
however, that the high-places (on which the true God was worshipped^ 
though irregularly,) were not taken away: probably he. had a good 
motive for allowing them to remain; but a good motive does not justify 
an evil line of coiijuct, nor will it prevent the mischiefs arising there- 
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from. Asa carried into the house of the Lord some gold and silver 
vessels, which his father had vo^ed he would consecrate for that service j 
and some also which he had himself dedicated; and he exhorted the 
people to seek the Lord God, and to do the law and commandments. 
H^also improved the season ?»f public tranquillity, for .fortifying and 
repairing cities, and discipflniifg his subjects in the art of war ; so tj^at 
he had an army of nearly six hundreij thousand men, ready for the 

defence of tfeeir country * • • * 

About this time, Zera,,the king of Ethiopia,* 6ame to Invade the land 
of Judea, with an immense army, cdhsisting of 1,000,000 of foot and 
300 chariots of war, and advanced as far as Mareshah. Asa went forth 
• to meet them with an army far inferior; but before the commencement 
of the battle, he engagcj} the aid of a truly invincible ally; for “ he 
cried unto** the IjOiti, anrhsaid. Lord, it is nothing with thee to help, 
whether with many, or with them that have no^ power. Help, O Lord 
our God, Tor we rest on thee, and fn thy name we go gigainsl this mul¬ 
titude. O Lord, thou art our Goa, let not man prevail against thee." 
So the Lord smote the Ethiopians before Asa and before Judah, and 
the Ethiopians fled. And Asa, and the people that were with him, pur¬ 
sued them unto Gerar; and the Ethiopians were o^^rthrowu, that they 
cduld nofrrecover themselves, for tlicy were destroyed before the Lord 
and his host; and the fear of the Lord came upon them. 

When the Ethiopians thus fled in panic, king Asa and his army took 
the spoil of their camp, carried away their cattle, smote the cities that 
were at league with them, and returned in triumph to Jerusalem. 

On their return, the prophet Azariah met them, and exhorted them 
to stedfastness in the fear of God, and holy reliance on His assistance 
and protection, which would nevobc withheld from the faithful. Thus 
exhorted and encburaged by the prophet, as well as influenced by gra¬ 
titude to God, who had so wonderfully appeared for him, Asa resolved 
to prosecute tlafwork of reformation. He destroyed the idols of Judah, 
Benjamin, and mount Ephraim. He repaired the altar of burnt-ofler- 
ings, and assembling the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, with many of 
‘ Simeon, Ephraim, and Manasseh, they celebrated a solemn festival. 
Of the cattle taken from Zerah, they sacrificed 700 oxen, and 7,000 
sheep* and renewed their solemn covenant with the Lord, and resolved 
to punish, according to the law of God, all idolaters, whatever might 
be their rank and connexions. It was probably at this time, that 
Maachah was degra4ed, and stripped of every vestige of royalty. 

From*this tinfej the kingdom continued in peace 'and prosperity for 
several years. At length, under apparent prosperity, danger crept in. 
The blessing of Heaven, so manifestly resting on, this king, attracted 
many of the subjects of Baas^a, king of Israel, under whose govern¬ 
ment things were far otherwise. They came and dwelt at Jerusalem, 
and probably seemed disposed to return to the worship of the God of 
their fathers. • But Baasha perceiving this, fortified the city of Ramah, 
on the frontiers of tbfe two kingdoms, and set a strong garrison there, 
to prevent the men of Israel from visiting the lan^l of Judah, and the 
ieinple of God at Jerusalem. Asa was aware of this manoeuvre, and 
resolved to frustrate it—^but to what means did he resort ? Did he, as 
before, supplicate the aid of the Lord his God ? Alas! no. The best 

• Or Cush, part of Arabia. ^ 
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mea have their imperfections; and it has often been seen, that the most 
eminent saints have failed in the exercise, of those very graces for which, 
on former occasions, they hav^ been most distinguished. Asa on this 
occaswn staggered through unbelief; he failed to rely on the Lord his 
God, and placed his confidence in an a^m of flesh. Lie collected all 
the gold and silver which was found in ilis 8wn exchequer, and even* in 
the treasury of the temple, an^ therewith procured tlie assistance of 
Benhadad, Icing of Syria. Success ‘atteiMed this enterprise i for Ben- 
hadad attacked severll cities of Israel with, such fury and success, 
that Baasha was obliged to draw^ oft' his forces frdln the frontiers of 
Judah, to defend oth*er parts of the kingdom ; and king Asa demolished 
the fortifications of Ramah, and, with the materials that Baasha had 
prepared, he built in his owfi country fhe cities of Gabah and Mizpeh. 
But did the Divine blessing attend the entcrp«ze? No. Success is not 
always an evidence of,the Divine approbation and blessing. The 
Lord was much, displeased with As^; and Hanani, the prophet, was 
sent to reprove him for the ingratitude and want of confidence he had 
manifested; to tell him, that the advantage he had gained was far fiom- 
adequate to what it would have been, had he committed his cause to 
the Lord ; and to predict that wars and troubles should attend the lest 
of his reign. > 

It is lamentable to observe, that, instead of humbling himself under 
this just rebuke, he was enraged with the faithful prophet, and caused 
him to be put in prison. He also oppressed some of the people at the 
same time. The most charitable extenuation of his conduct is, that, 
probably with the increasing infirmities of age, he became exceedingly 
peevish and dissatisfied, perhaps also enfeebled in his judgment and 
understanding, for ^uch are the coiumon infirmities of age; and they 
forcibly remind young persons, that the best time for tememtering their 
Creator is “ in the days of their youth, while the evil days come not, 
nor the years draw nigh when they shall say, 1 havtf no pleasure in 
them." The case of a feeble, fretful, good old man, like Asa, is trui^ 
pitiable; but the case of a feeble, fretful, half-childish irreligious old 
man, is indeed desperate. 

Asa sufiPered for many years with the gout in his feet, which, rising 
upwards, at length proved fatal. It is observed, to his reproach, that 
in his disease he sought less to the Lord than to the physician; which 
we would fain attribute rather to mental imbecility than to want of 
piety, for, after all his failings, the sacred records inform us, that his 
heart was perfect \or upright) with the Lord all bis days. Asd reigned 
forty-one years, and was gieatly lamented and honoured. It is said, 
a great burning was made for him; which some suppose to mean, that 
his body was laid in a vast quantity spices and p<irfumes, and the 
whole consumed together, and that then the bones and ashes were 
buried in a sepulchre which he had prepared for himself at Jerusa¬ 
lem : but the custom of the Jews was to embalm and bury,«but not 
burn, and it is probable that this burning of spites at his funeral was 
only intended to counteract or conceal that humiliating part of mor¬ 
tality from which even kings are not exempt—the offensive effluvia pf 
a putrid cqypse. 1 Kings xv. 

ASAHEL— As-a-hel 

Works, or, crj^ature oe God. Asahel was the son of Zeruiali, 
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David’s sister, and brother to Joab. He was remarkably swift-footed, 
but was killed by Abner in the,battle of Gibeon, while rashly persisting 
to pursue that general. 2 Sam. ii. 18—2^. 

ASAIAH— As-a-i'-ah. 

A PRINCE, A CREATURE OF THE LoRD. One Asaiali was of the pos¬ 
terity of Simeon, 1 Chron.'iv.* 36. Another was set by David oiier 
the service of the Lord, 1 Chron, vi. 30. A third was of the tribe of 
Judah, *1 Qhroij. ix. 5. itnd a fourtli Asaia4i was sent by king 
Josiah, to consult HuldjJi the prophetess concerning the book of the 
law, 2 Chron. xxxi^. 20. * • 

ASAPH— A'-saph. 

•One THAT ASSEMBLES TOGETHER, Or, ONE THAT FINISHES AND 
COMPLETES. A celebratgd musician, in tRe time of David. He was 
the son of ^erachisch, of the tribe of Levi. When king David allotted 
the distribution of the Levites fur conducting the p.salmody in the 
tabernacle* he appointed the sons of^'Kohath to be placetl in tlie middle, 
near the altar of burnt-offering, those of Merari to the left, and those 
of Gershom to the right. Asaph presided over the latter band, and 
the station was allotted to his descendants in the temple. Several of 
the most beautiful psalms arc ascribed to him, some o*f them incorrectly, 
foP they r#ate to affairs connected %vith the Babylonish captivity, but 
the fiftieth and seventy-seventh, which are generally acknowledged to 
be hi^, sufficiently establish his claaracter for high poetical talent, for 
ardent inwrought piety, and for Divine inspiration. Asaph is fre¬ 
quently referred to as the chief of the singers. 1 Chron. vi. 39; 
2 Chron. xxix. 30; 2 Chron. xxxv. 15. 

Another Asaph was the father of Joah, king Hezekiah’s secretary. 
2 Kings xwiii. 18, Isa. xxxvi. 3. • ^ 

A third AsAPif was keeper of the forests to king Ahasuerus, and 
received his decree to furnish Nehemiah with whatever timber was 
required for canning on the works at Jerusalem. Neh. ii. 8. 

ASA RELAH—As- a-re' -l ah . 

Beatitude, or, conduct of God. The fourth son of Asaph, con- 
* doctor of the temple music. 1 Chron. xxv. 2. 

ASENETH, or ASENATH— As'-e-neth. 

Peril* or, misfortune. The daughter of Potipherah, priest of On, 
and wife of Joseph. (See articles Joseph and Potiphar.) Gen. 
xli. 45; xlvi. 20. 

, ASHBEI.— Ash'-bel. 

The FiRfe OF olU age. The second son of Benjamin,* 1 Chron. viii. 1 ; 
Num. xxvi. 38. 

^SHER —Ash'-er. 

Happiness. Thfe son of JacqJ) and Zilpah, his wife, who had been 
Leah’s handmaid. We have no particulars of the life or death of this 
individual. He had four sons and one daughter. The dying patriarch, 
Jacob, predicted that the tribe, of which his son Asher was the head, 
should in a very itch and fruitful country, yielding royal luxuries. 
Moses uttered a similar prophetic benediction, whicji intimated "that it 
sl^uld abound in olive-trees, with mines of iron and brass, as also that 
tribe should be numerous. ^ 

...The striking correspondence between the actual possessions dealt out 
to the tribes by lot, after the death of Moses, and egnturies after the 
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death of Jacob, with the predictive descriptions of those prophets, 
clearly marks both the influence of the Spirit of prophecy in them, and 
the superintendence of Providence in the disposal of those lots. The 
inheritonce of the tribe of Ashef was in the most fertile part of the land 
of Canaan, between mount Carmel and tnount Lebanoja. It was pro¬ 
ductive of the most luxurious olive-treest it*was in a mountainous patt, 
hence the ways were generally rugged, and it abounded with mines. 
Gen. XXX. It, 13.; xlix. 20. Deut xxxiii.>24, 25. Numb, xxvi, ^4, 45. 

A9HKENAZ— Ash'-ke-naz. 

A FIRE THAT SPREADS. The eldest son of Corner, pobablyithe father 
of the Ascantes. Gen. x. 3. 

ASHPENAZ— Ash'-pe-naz 

A QUIVER, AN INTERPRE'I*ER, or, AN ASTROLOGER. The super¬ 
intendent or governor of king Nebuchadnezz||^S eunuchs. IJe clianged 
the name of Daniel and his companions. Dan. i. 3. 7. 

^SHVATH-^Ash'-vath. 

Who makes, or, is made. Third* son of Japhlet, and grandson of 
Ileber. 1 Chrou. ^ii. 33. 

ASHUR— Ash'-ur. 

One that is happy. The son of Shem, and founder of Assyria. It 
is supposed that he originally dwelt wi the land of Sliinar about»Babyloa, 
but was driven by Nimrod, the mighty hunter and conqueror, higher up 
towards the springs of the Tigris in the province of Assyria, (so called 
from him,) where he built Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen. The 
w'ords of the sacred historian are, “ Out of that land (Shinar) went forth 
Ashur, and builded Nineveh,” Gen. x. 11, 12. But others suppose that 
Nimrod left his own country, and invaded Assyria, which he overcame, 
and where he built Nineveh. The prophet Micah seems to fiQ^our this 
idea, chap. v. 6, wher^ he calls Assyria the land of Nimvod; b'ut, on the 
whole, the former appears the most probable supposition. 

ASIEL—A'-si-Eii. * 

The strength of the ix)RD, or, the goat of the lord. The ’ 
father of Seraiah, I Chron. iv. 35. 

ASNAPPER— As-nap'-per. 

Unhappiness, misfortune of the bull. The king of Assyria, who 
sent the Cutheans into Israel. Many think this was Salmaneser, cithers 
with greater probability think it was Esarhaddbn. Ezra iv. 10. 

ASRIEL— As'-ri-el. 

Blessedness of god, perfectt happwjess. 1. The son of Gilead and 
head of a family. Numb. xxvi. 31. , “ 

2. Asriel. Son of Manasseh. Josh. xvii. 2. 1 Chron. vii. 14, 

, ASSIR— AsT-sir. 

Prisoner, fettered. 1. Son of Jecoqjiah, 1 Chron. fli. 17. 

2, Assir. Son of Korah, a Levite. Exod. vi. 24. 1 Chron, vi. 22. 
ASTAROTH —As'-ta-roth. 

The flocks, the sheep. Astarte, or Astaroth, or Ashtar*th, an 
object of idolatrous worship among several nations*, especially the Phoe- 
nipians,•generally supposed to be a personification of the moon, which 
is frequently called the queen of heaven, and which those idolaters sup-, 
posed to possess a conscious influence over the affairs of earth. King 
Solomon, tSe wisest of men, seduced by his foreign wives, was so 
besotted as to int^roduce the worship of Astarte in Israel. What a 
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lesson to pious young persons against choosing the society, especially m 
the most intimate relation, of tbjjse who fear not God ! When Jezebel, 
daughter of the king of Tyre, b*ecame the wife of king Ahab and queen 
of Israel, then the worship of Baal and'Ashtaroth was fully established 
in that country. (See Ahab,* Elijah, Jezebbl.) 1 I^ngs xi. 4, 5. 
1 Kings xvii. 30—3‘-i. * • 

ASYNCRITUS— A-syn'-cri-tus. 

Incompah^blp:., a Christiaif at Rome'mentioned in the apostle’s salu¬ 
tations. Rom. xvi. 14. * * 

• ' ATAD—A'-tad. 

A THORN. Wc have no particulars of this individ\ial, farther than that 
• in his threshing floor, the funeral of the patriarch Jacob halted, and his 
family and the Egyptians who adcompanied them, mourned seven days. 
The exprevsions of sorrow were so dec]) and general, that the sur¬ 
rounding inhabitants called the spot Abel-mizraim, signifying that it 
was a “ grievous mourning of the Egyptians.” Gen. 1. 10, 1 i. 

AT A R A n-1- At-a-rah . 

A CROWN. The wife of Jerahmeel, and mother of OnaiA. 1 Chron. ii. 26. 

4TER—A'-ter. 

Inclosed, shut up. His children, to the number of ninety-eight, 
rtfturned Ikon) }ia1)ylon. Ezra ii. 16* 

ATHALIAH—Ath-a-li'-ah. 

The time of the lord. 1. Athaliah was the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, or, as some suppose, daughter of Omri, sister to Ahab and wife 
to Joram, or Jehoram, king of Judah, She was in the strongest sense a 
wicked woman. Her education and examples had been of (he worst 
kind, and, in after life, she walked in every respect worthy of the idola¬ 
trous and cruel house of Ahab, from which she descended. Can the 
earth protfuce a |;reater monster than a mother, wfto, instead of training 
up her oflPspring in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, gives then) 
lessons of erroi^and exampfes of vice ? Such was Athaliah. It is said of 
^ler son Ahaziah, that he wmlked in the ways of the house of Ahab, for 
•his mother was his counsellor to do wickedly. Does an elevated station 
• iiulife increase the guilt and extend the baneful influence of an evil 
example ? Such was the aggravation of Athaliah’s wickedness, for she 
was a queen, and the eyes of a whole nation were upon her. Is there to 
be found a wretch so void of the common feelings of humanity, as to 
become the murderer of her own offspring ? Such was Athaliah, for, on 
hearing that the shojrt reign of her wicked son Ahaziali was terminated 
by the Sword of Jehu, by which also forty-two princes of his family had 
fallen, she determined to usurp the throne of Judah; and, to remove 
every obstacle out of t^e way of her ambitious .projects, she cruelly 
massacred all rtie princes of |hc blood-royal, i. e. all who could trace 
their descent from David; among whom were her own grand-cliildren. 
One, an infant named Joash, was remarkably rescued from her cruelty 
by his Aiint Jehosheba, who was married to Jehoiada the high-priest. Six 
years he was supported secretly with his nurse in the precincts of the temple, 
and in the seventh year, a favourable opportunity occurring, Jehoiada 
.brought forth the young king, and seated him on the throne of his ances¬ 
tors amidst the acclamations of the multitude. Athaliah, hearing the noise, 
ran into the temple; and seeing the young king, she rent hef clothes, and 

Cried treason ! treason ! Jehoiada then commanded the Levites (who were 

* 
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armed) to carry her forlh without the enclosure of the temple, and, if any 
should follow and attempt to rescue her, to put them to death. They 
dragged her by the way of the horse-gate near the palace, where she was 
slain and in her person was completed the destruction of the house of 
Ahab, for the child Joash, though descended both from David and Ahab, 
Wiis favourably reckoned with the family ot'thi3 former, % Kings vUi. 26, 2i; 
xi. 2 Chron. xxii,; xxiii. 

<•2. Athaliah. Of the tribe of Benjamin is mentioned. 1 Chron.'riii.2G. 

AhlGUSTUS— Au-gus'-tus. 

Increased, augmented. Augustus Cassar was the Second evnperor of 
Rome, and successor of Julius Cmsar. Daring his reign, the Saviour of 
the world was born; and Augustus, though little intending, was one of the 
instruments in the hands of Pi'ovidencc, Tor bringing about tlie fulfilment 
of ancient prophecy. It had been predicted (pli'cah v. 2,) that the little 
town of Bethlehe)n-Ephratah was to give birth to the Messiah; but the 
Virgin Mary at the time of the annuheiation dwelt at Nazareth. It is 
probable that neitfier she nor Joseph, ner betrothed husband, recollected 
the prediction, or, if they did, it would have given the affair a suspicious 
air of design, for them to remove to Bethlehem in order to its accom¬ 
plishment. But thenvay was made plain without any seeking on their 
part; for the emperor Augustus issued a decree, that all the subjects of 
the Roman empire should be enrolled at the place to which their family 
originally belonged. The inhabitants of Judea were included in this 
requisition, for Judea was now reduced to the condition of a Roman 
province; a proof that the time was come, of which Jacob on his death¬ 
bed predicted, that when the sceptre should have departed from Judah, 
and a lawgiver from between his feet, then Shiloh should come, Gen. 
xlix. 10. This enrolment, or taxatioi*, required that Joseph should go 
to the place of his ancestors, which was Bethlehem, the city of I^avid, for 
both he and Mary were of the house and lineage of David. Thus they 
were unintentionally, if not compulsorily, codveyed to thb very spot for 
the fulfilment of the prophecy; and there her days were accomplished, 
and she brought forth her first-born son, and called his name Jesus. 
Buke i. ii.; Malt. ii. 

Another circumstance is worthy of remark. The temple of Janus at 
Rome was constantly kept open in time of war, and shut in tirne of 
peace. Ever since the building of Rome, a period of seven hundred and 
fifty years, the world had been a scene of confusion and bloodshed, so that 
these gates had only been shut four tigaes, and but for a short period 
each; but now, in the reign of Augustus, a general peace!* prevailed over 
the world for twelve years, during which period Christ was born, who is 
indeed the Prince of peace. It is also observable, that Augustus 
examined some very ancient predictions, that he* destroyed such as were 
spurious, and preserved a very few, which were considered genuine—and 
that these predicted, in very distinct terms, the appearance of a dis¬ 
tinguished personage, and great benefactor to mankind, about that 
period. The emperor Augustus died at an advanced age, and alter a 
long reign. He was greatly regretted by his subjects. 

^ ^AZALIAH—Az-a-li'-ah. 

Meadow, or , delivered op the Lord. The father of Shaphan. 
2 Kings xxii, 

H 
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AZARIAH—Az-A^ni'-AH 

Assistance, or, court of the Lord. This name very frequently 
occurs. We read of six lugh-pricsts of the Jews who bore it; but of 
only one is there any thing’ particular recorded, viz. Azariah^ who 
remonstrated with king Uz/ah,' when he set about to offer incense to the 
Lord; in consequence of vhich invasion of the sacred office, ho was 
smitten with a leprosy. The following are the references of Scripture to 
these indivirluals:— . ,, f' 

1. Azariah, 1 Chron. vi. 9; perhaps the same with Amariah, men¬ 
tioned ill 2 Cronicles xix. 11. • 

2. AzaRIAH, son of Johanan ; perhaps the same as Zechariah, son of 
Jehoiadah, killed by Joash. 1 Chron, \i. 10. 2 Chron. xxiv. 20. 22. 

3. Azariah, in the reign of Czziah, 2 Chronicles xxvi. 17. 

4. Azariah, in-the r(%n of Hezekiah, father of Hilkiah. 2 Chronicles 
xxxi. 10, 

5. AzXriah, father of Seraicth, the lasf high-priest before the 

captivity. 2 Chronicles vi. 14. ‘ 

6. Azariah, son to the high-priest Zadok, We do not read that he 
succeeded his hither, 1 King-s iv. 2. 

7. Azariah, son of Hilkiah. 1 Chron. ix. 11. « 

• 8. AzARiAHjSon of N-athan, eaptpin of Solomon’s guards, IKingsiv. 5. 

9. Azariah, or, Uzziah, king of Judah. See Uzziah. 

10. Azariah, son of .Jehu, and hither of Hclez. 1 Chron. ii. 3S, 39, 

11. Azariah, son of Uriel, otherwise called Zephaniab. 1 Chronicles 
vi. 3(), 

12. Azariah, son of Oded. He was the prophet who, by Cod’s 
appointment, met Asa, king of Judah, after his success against Zerah, 
the king of Ethiopia, and remiinj^d him, that it was in conscipiein'e of 
his adherence titOod; but that if he should forsftke God, he would be 
deserted by him. 2 Chron, xv. 1—7. 

13. 14. Azariah, son 6f Jeroboam, and Azariah, son of Ohed ; two 
of those to whom Jehoiada, the high priest, discovered that tlie young 
king Joash was living, and who contributed to place him on the throne. 
2, Chron. xxiii. 1. 

15. Azariah, the name of two sons of Jehoshaphat. 2 Chronicles 

XXI. 1, 2. 

16. Azariah, ruler of the temple in the time of Hezekiah. 2 Chron. 
xxiii. 13. 

17. Azariah, son of Hosha^^h, who accused Jeremiah of deceiving 
the p(A)ple; becaiuse, by the word of the Lord, he persuaded those W’ho 
were left of the Babylonish captivity to remain in the land, and not go 
down to Egypt. He prevailed with the captives and people, and took 
them down inft) Egypt* when Jeremiah predicterj the ruin that should 
come upon Egypt, and all wHo had taken refuge there, by means of the 
king of Babylon. Jcr. xliii. 2. 

18# Azariah, (called in Babylon, Abednego,) one of tbe royal Jewish 
youths, who refused to adore the golden image set up by king Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, and were, in consequence, cast into a burning fier^ furnace, 
whence they escaped unhurt, Ban. i. iii. See AfeEDNEGo, 

AZAZ-A-zaz. 

Strong. One of the tribe of Reuben. 1 Chronicles v. 8» 
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AZ AZI AH—Az-A-zi -AH. 

Phe strength of the Loro. A zealgus Levitc. 2 Chron. xxxi. 13. 

‘ AZBUK—Az'-bitk. 

A GOAT. The father of Nehemiah. Neh. iii. 16. 

, AZEL—A'-5el. 

Near, over against, separated. Son'of Eleasah, of the family of 
Kish. 1 Chron. viii. 37. 

* AZMAVETH—Az'-Iwa-veth. . , . 

The strength of de*ath, hr, of the goajt. Several of this name 
are mentioned : 1. One of David’s thirty valiant merf, the son of Adicl, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 31. 1 Chron. xi. 32 ; xxvii. 25. 

2, AzmavRth, son of Jehoadah, of Benjamin, and of Saul’s family.- 

1 Chron. viii. 36. * * 

AZOR—A'-zOR,y 

He that helps. Son of Ellakim, in the genealogy of Jce.us. Matthew 

i. 13. 

AZRIEL-?Az'-ri-el. 

The succour oF God. One of the tribe of Manasseh, a brave offiror 
in David’s service, and made intendant of the tribe of Dan. 1 Chronicles 
V, 24 ; xxvii. 22. • 

2. Azriel, father of Seraiah. ieremiah xxxvi. 26. •* 

3. Azriel, father of Jehimoth. 1 Chronicles xxvii. 19. 

AZRIKAM—Az'-ri-kam . 

My succour is raised. There are three of this name i 1. The son of 
Neariah, David’s relation. 1 Chron. iii. 23. 

2. Azrikam, son of Azel, Saul’s relation. 1 Chron. viii, 38. 

3. Azrikam, one of the tribe of Ephraim, massacred by Zidiri. 

2 Chron. xxxviii. 7, a Levite, mcnticfied in I Chron. ix. 14. • 

* AZUBAH —A-zu'-bah, * 

Abandoned, forsaken, or, strength is in her. The wife of Caleb. 

1 Chronicles ii. 18. * • ^ 

Another Azubah was the wife of king Asa, and mother to king 
Jehoshaphat, both kings of Judah. I Kings xxii. 42. 

AZUR—A'-zur. 

He that assists, or, he that is assisted. The father of Hananiah. 
Jeremiah xxviii. 1. 

2. Azuk, father of Jaazaniah. Ezekiel xf. 1. 

AZZAN—Az'-zan. 

Their strength, or, THEIR GOAT. .The father ,of Paltiel. Numbers 
xxxiv. 26. • • * * 


BAAL— Ba'jAL. ■ • 

He THAT rules or governs, MASTER, 1.0RD, HUSBAND. A god of 
the Canaanites and other neighbouring nations. Baal and Ashtaroth 
are commonly mentioned together; and as it is generally understood 
that Ashtaroth denotes the moon, it is concluded, with apparent rea¬ 
son, that Baal represents the sun. The altars of these gods were in 
groves or high places : hence we often read in the history of the wicked 
kings of Judah, and all those of Israel, that they planted groves,^ set 
up high plates, worshipped the host of heaven ; and of the pious kings 
of Judah (for there were none of Israel) who desired to restore the 
• H 2 
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worship of the true God, tliat they broke up or burned the altars, and 
destroyed the groves, and repioved the high places. See parti¬ 
cularly, 2 Kings xxiii. 11, where the worship df Baal, as the sun, is 
described. < 

‘ BAANa—Ba-a'-na. t) 

Ik4he ANSWER. Son of Ahitlfb, governor of Taanach, Megiddo, ajjd 
Bethshean. 1 Kings iv. 12. 

.. . BAANkH—B a-a'-nah. * ‘ 

One of the officers of kijig Ishbosheth, who, With Rechab, slew that 
inglorious prince in’liis bed-chamber, but they were punished for it by 
David. 2 Sam. iv. 

BAARA— Ba-a'-ra. 

Burning, stupidity, b^^ast, pasture, 'watching. The wife of 
Shaaraim, (ftvoreed by hirn.^ 1 Chron. viii. 8. 

B A ASEI AH—Ba-A-SE i'-A^. 

In the work op the Lord. Son of Malchiah, a Levite., 1 Chron.vi. 40. 

BAASHA^a-a'-sha. 

In the work. Baasha, son of Ahijah, commande'd the armies of 
Nadab, son of Jeroboam, king of Israel. He treacherously killed his 
master, at the siege of Gibbethon, a city of the' Philistines ; and 
usftrped tlfh kingdoms, over which ke reigned twenty-four years. He 
extirpated the whole race of Jeroboam, lest any should rise to resist 
his usurpation. This cruelty on his part, was the fulfilment of a 
Divine denunciation; but by his wickedness and idolatry he provoked 
the displeasure of God, and the prophet Jehu was sent to reprove him, 
and to predict a like ruin to his house. But instead of profiting by 
this rebuke, he flew m a rage against the messenger, and slew him. 
It was he* ^vho fortified Ramah, to*prevcnt the people of his kingdom 
from passing into* the land of Judah, and especially to the temple of 
God at Jerusalem, (see Asa.) He appears to have died a natural death 
himself, and wal buried at Tirzah ; but in the next generation, all his 
fajTiily were cut off’ by violent hands. 1 Kings xv. xvi. 1 —14. 

BAKBAKKAR —Bak-bak'-kar. 

*W»o 1.S VAIN AND EMPTY. A Levitc employed in building the temple. 
I Chron. ix. 15. 

BALAAM—Ba'-la-am. 

Old age, or, ab,sorptic?n. A prophet or divine, of the city of 
Pethor, on the banks of the Euphrates. He was much celebrated for 
his skill in soothsaying, or divination. Many inquiries have been 
startetl, Whether*w’ not Balaam was a true prophet df God. Without 
entering into the detailed arguments on either side, it may be observed, 
that he evidently possesseji a knowledge of the trua God; and, though 
he certainly was*far from being a rigliteous man, it is plain, from seve¬ 
ral passages of Scriptlire, that a prophetic spirit w^s sometimes imparted 
to persons who never possessed a spirit of holine5,j (as Saul, Caiaphas, 
and ihofe mentioned by our Lord, Matt. vii. 22, 23.) 

Balaam was a mai/of distinguished natural abilities, and possessed 
very clear views on the most important subjects ; bpt his heart was set 
upon covetousness, and therefore all his light and knowledge only went 
to aggravate his guilt, in that he saw the right, and yet pursued the 
wrong. We do not imagine that he habitually possessed a foreknowledge 
of evepls, stUl less that he could control them—yet, with a considerable 
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portion of sagacity—probably much more astronomical knowledge* than 
was generally possessed — and tampering with the subordinate actors 
in public concerns, it would be easy to impress that idolatrous and 
suptfrstitious people, among whom he ^welt, with an idea, not only of 
his supernatural knowledge, but even pf ,^is mysterious influence ;* and 
they would readily, to the extent of their ability, gratify his mercenary 
desires, in-order to induce him to foretel),and bring about events accord¬ 
ing to their wishes.* ^Nor cgLU we wonder if such a man ‘khoutd be left 
to become the dupe of his own delusions, and to .believe his own lie; 
or, on the other hapd, if it should please God, for wise and righteous 
purposes, to make him the unwilling instrument of declaring dcstinie§ 
which should involve his pwn destruction, and that of his besotted 
followers. Such was the case with Balaam, '(n 

With a high hand and an outstretched arth, Jehovah had'brought his 
chosen people Israel ©ut of Egypt—had opened for them* a passage 
through the Red Sea—and had »signally defeated two nations that 
opposed their p,assage through the wilderness. No wonder that the 
fear of Israel, and of Israel’s God, fell upon other nations as they 
advanced towards^them, and set them on devising methods to oppose 
or to evade this formidable people. Tlie dictate of reason aand sorjud 
policy would have been—“ Let *thc‘m alone; we will put ourselves 
in a txisture for self-defence, in case they should attack ns, but let 
us not be the aggressors. If God be for them, let us not be against 
them, lest haply we be found fighting again.st God.*” But a very 
different line of conduct was pursued by the king of Moab, anti the 
princes of the Midianites. They sent an express fur Balaam the 
sorcerer, to come and curse Israel, promising him great re\jards and 
honours. • • 

It is probable that these princes regarded Moses, the leader of Israel, 
(of whom they doubtless had heard muoii,) as a iviigician of very 
extraordinary powers; yet they hoped that Balaam might surpass himf 
and that his arts might prevail to the destruction of Israel. Balaam 
himself knew better. He was well aware, that all attempts to oppose ♦ 
Omnipotence must be vain ; and Omnipotence was manifestly engaged 
on behalf of Israel. But his covetous heart hankered after the rewards 
offered him, and he desired the messengcis to wait while he inquired 
of the Lord;—either indulging a hope that Jehovah might be induced 
to abandon Israel, and take part with their enemies; or, at least, 
hoping, that, by seeming intent on flie interests ’of his employers, he 
might gain time, delude them with the expectation of having their pur¬ 
pose answered, and so obtain their splendid gifts. For wise, though 
inscnitable purposes, it pleased the l^rd to iheet this *wicked man—in 
what way we are not told, nor does it Income us to inquire. By some 
immediate communication, the Divine will was signified to him in such 
a manner as to preclude mistake or evasion. “ Thou shalt not,go with 
them, (the messengers;) thou shalt not curse th<i people, for they are 
blessed.” In the morning, Balaam communicated this answer to the 
messengers, but in ^io garbled a manner as made it evident how mucl^ 
he was inclined to go, and thus left room for a renewed application: 

• It is well* known lihat the celebrated navigator Columbus awed the simple natives 
of the new world, by threatening them with noon-day darkness, which accordingly took 
place~in other words^thc calculated and announced the approach of an eclipse. 
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Get you into your,land,” said he, “ for the Lord refuseth to give me 
leave to go with you." This rendered sufficiently evident the state of 
Balaam’s mind; and Balak naturally concluded, that it was only to bid a 
higher price, and command the services of this mercenary man. Aceord- 
ingly, he sent messengers n^or^ numerous and more noiSourable than 
the fpnner, and held out bribes yet more splendid, adding “ Let nothieg 
hinder thee from coming,” no^scrujsles of conscience, no restraints of 
religion.* To'this* second message, *Balaam replied, “ If Balak would 
give me his house full of* silver and gold, I cannot go beyond the word 
of the Lord, to do less or more.” Who but would have supposed him a 
conscientious man, one that was really influenced by the fear of God ? 
but the next sentence proves his, insincerity. ** Tarry here this night, 
that I may Jtnow what tlht Lord will say unto me more." What, then, 
had not Balaam yet discovefhd that “ God is not a man that he should 
lie, nor the son of man that he should repent?” •• What new discoveries 
could he expect, after the clear and positive answer he had already 
received ? It often happens that when persons tamper with their con¬ 
sciences and convictions, and hanker after a course which they know fo 
be sinfiil, God in anger leaves them to pursue theijf own path to their 
ow,n destruertion. It was thus with Balaam. During the watches of the 
night, be received permission to go with the men, but a permission that 
implied the strongest prohibition :—go; but you go in disobedience and 
rebellion, and at your own peril! But it was enough for Balaam to have 
gained his point, and he seemed little concerned whether it were in 
wrath or mercy; and though an intimation was given him, that he 
should be constrained to speak the word of the Lord, though to his own 
confusion^ at all hazards he was determined to go; and, to shew his 
readiness and zeal in the service of*the king of Moab, be rose betimes, 
saddled his ass, and set forward on his journey with the messengers. 

But his way ^s interrupted by a marvellous obstruction: behold, an 
*ngel stood in the way, with his sword drawn in his hand!—^Though 
sinners are madly bent on iniquity, and rush headlong to their own 
•destruction, the Lord is long-suffering, not willing that any should 
perfsh, but rather that they should come to repentance; and he often 
arrests'them with some salutary check, and expostulates. Turn ye! turn 
ye! for why will ye die? Tlie ass on which Balaam rode saw the dreadful 
vision, and attempted to turn out of the way; but Balaam saw not; his 
heart was so stupified and besotted by his covetousness, that he could 
see nothing before hiln but theVewards of unrightqpqsness.” Indig¬ 
nant at the supposed stupidity and perverseness of his beast, he cruelly 
smote her again and again, until she fell down under him, and then in 
his fury he would fain ha^fe killed her. But Jehovih, who looks upon 
the wrongs of his meanest creatures, and who can, by means.of the most 
'stupid and feeble, pertinently rebuke the most gifted and exalted, opened 
the motj^th of the dumb ass, and caused her to reprove the madness of 
the prophet. His ey^s were then opened. He saw the fearful vision, 
and in an agony of terror fell down on his face. The angel severely 
rebuked his cruelty and perverseness, and decidedly intimated <hat his 
journey was most sinful and dangerous. But though trembling under 
the reproof, and conscious of his guilt and danger, he had foolhardi- 
nm and insincerity again to argue the matter, ff it displease thee, I 
wilt get me back again, , What room was there for a|i when he had 
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been so repeatedly admonished of the evil of his way ? He was, however, 
permitted to proceed, and, on his arrival jin the land of Moab, was met by 
the king, who reproved his delay, and urged him immediately to proceed 
with ,his enchantments againsl Israel; but Balaam acknowledged that 
he could say |nd do nothing but what God permitted him. Balak then 
offered sacrifices to his idol gods, and feasted with Balaam and the 
princes. On the following morning he took Balaam to the high places 
of Baal, whence he might take a view of ihe people of. Israel, a»id curse 
them in the name of'we idol*gods which werc^ there worshipped. Had 
the power of these men been equal to their malignity, or had Israel had 
no better protector than the idols of the heathen, they had even then 
been cut off from under heaven. But He that sitteth in the heavens’ 
has said of Israel, “ I the Lotd do keep it; lest any hurt it, I will keep it 
night and day,” and He laughed at the enert>ies of Israel, and had them 
in derision. ^ 

With a great semblance of devotion, Balaam ordered seven altars to 
be built, and a* bullock and a rath to be offered on each; as if God 
would be mocketi with costly sacrifices, while the heart of the offerers 
wont after their wickedness. The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomi¬ 
nation to the Lord*; how much more when he bringeth it with a wicked 
mind ! Balaam then retired to a'tsolitary place, to wait the communi¬ 
cations of the Lord. We shudder to think at what a dreadful pitch of 
wickedness and hardihood he must have arrived, that he dared retire 
alone to meet that eye which is as a fiamc of fire, and to which all his 
hypocrisy Avas naked and open. Unwarranted as were the manner and 
designs of Balaam’s seeking God, it pleased the Lord to meet him. 
Instead of being humbled and terrified at a consciousness of his 
atrocious wickedness, Balaam seems rather to have boasted of his 
religious services in ouilding his seven altars, and offering such costly 
sucrifice.s. But without noticing his professions or intentions, the Lord 
put into Balaam’s mouth a word, which, to his dire confusion, he was* 
compelled to utter aloud, to the disappointed king and his courtiers. 
“ How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed ? and how shall I defy,' 
whom the Lord hath not defied ? For from the top of the rocks I «ee 
him, and from the hills I behold him. Lo, the people shall dwell alone, 
and shall not be reckoned among the nations.. Who can count the dust 
of Jacob, and the number of the fourth part of Israel ? Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his !” The distinc¬ 
tion and separation between Israel ancU all other nations here alluded to, 
has existed to the* present day. In whatever country* we see a Jew, his 
dress, his manners, bis aspect, a thousand little peculiarities, at once 
mark him out from the people among whom he,sojourns^ we read in him 
a fulfilment of this prediction, and a cosroboration of the sacred book 
that contains it. 

Balaam bore an unwilling testimony to the distinguishing privileges of 
the righteous, as a people divinely protected and governed; and'though 
his heart was filled with covetousness and malice, fie could not suppress 
a wish that his lot aijd portion might be with them in death and beyond 
it. Vain and fruitless wish! and insincere too, for he who really believe!? 
the righteous to he a happy people, will not wish to defer, to the hour of 
death, taking a share in their happiness. He who insists on clinging to 
earth as long as he can possibly hold it, has no other desire after heaven, 
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than as he imag^ines it a refuge from hell. The slugg;ard desireth and hath 
nothing, for his hands refuse to |abour. Balak reproached Balaam for 
thus reversing the intended curse, and Balaam repeated his declaration that 
he was constrained to utter the word of tfte Lord. Nevertheless, Balak 
wpuld have him change his placl, and repeat his sacrifices, gind renew his 
divinations, in hope of better success; but this time he was constrained to 
assert the Divine veracity and unchangeablencss, to acknowledge the 
invincible security and defence^f Israel, and to predict the'^utter ruin 
and confusion of all tlieir enemies. Disappointed’^and enraged, Balak 
desired that Balaan?would forbear either to curse or bless; but almost in 
the same breath proposed one trial more. Taking Balaam to the top 
of Beor, and repeating the sacrifices, in trembling anxiety he awaited the 
result—which only aggravated hiS confusion and mortification. Again 
extolling tte happiness rfijsrael, Balaam proceeded to predict that a 
star Should rise out of Jacob, and a sceptre out of Israel, which should 
smite the 'corners of Moab, and desl^roy all the children of Sheth, and 
Edom should be a possession, <Src.* This prophecy was*in part fulfilled 
when David was victorious over the Moabites, Ammonites, and others, 
so that after his death they gave Israel comparatively little molestation ; 
but its ultimate accomplishment was in the glorious appearance and 
spiVitual tfiumphs of the Messiah, the bright and morning Star. The 
absolute destruction of Amalek was foretold, and in due time fulfilled. 
Another power is then alluded to, as aiHicting Asshur or (Assyria,) and 
Eber (or the Hebrews,) but which should afterwards be as entirely 
destroyed as Amalek was. The isles or coasts of Chittim, intend the 
regions of Europe bordering on the Mediterranean ; and the passage evi¬ 
dently refers to the victories of the Greeks or Macedonians under 
Alexander,.and after them of the .Romans, who grievously afllicted the 
people inhabiting" ancient Assyria, and the Hebrews, especially, in the 
last destruction of Jerusalem. A spirit of domination and tyranny has 
ever characterized that people and church, but its entire ruin is pre¬ 
dicted, and shall in due time be fulfilled. 

• After this, Balaam departed in disgrace, rather escaping with hie life, 
"than enriched with rewards and honours, but with a heart as much set 
upon iniquity as ever, and as full of hatred against God and his people. 
He at'length devised a most diabolical plan, which in a certain sense 
succeeded, but which involved bis own destruction. Though it was not 
in the power of men or devils to curse Israel, whom the Lord designed 
to bless,' yet, by seduQing Israel to»sin, they were the means of bringing 
down hdavy judgments on them, and deprived tUenf of the immediate 
blessing and protection which had been their strength and glory. 
Under a specious show of friendship, a communication with Israel was 
opened. The Midianitish womqp allured them to a participation in their 
kiolatrous feasts and licentious practices, and, in consequence, a plague 
from the Lord broke out among them, and made dreadful ravages. It 
was stayed by the prompt and energetic zeal of Phinehas the son of 
Eleazar, who execut<id summary justice on some of the most daring 
offenders. Not long after, Moses was commanded, ^,8 one of the hist acts 
his government, to take measures for avenging the cause of God 
against the Midianites, and chastising them for the iniquity and idolatry 
into which they had Seduced his people A very small arfny was sent 
forth, hut a complete victory was achieved. The slaughter was vast, and 
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it included the wicked prophet, the malignant crafty enemy of Israel, 
who perished miserably by the sword, ^umb. xxii.—xxv. xxxi. 1 —8. 
Psa, cvi. 28, 29. 2 Pet. ii. 14—16. Jude 11. 

• BALADAN—Bal'-a^dan. 

The Lord God, or, ripeness of judgi^ent. King of Babylon, and 
fatl^r of him who sent letters of congihtidation to king llezekiah on 
his recovery. 2 Kings xx. 12. 

. BALAK—Ba'-eAk. . , . 

Who lays waste or loESTRbYs : who uci^s or laps. Balak, the 
son of. Zippor, was the king of Mbab, who, terrified* at the conquests 
of Israel over the kings of Bashan and of the Amorites, sent for the 
prophet or diviner, Balaam, to curse them. (See Balaam.) In this ■ 
attempt, they utterly failed ; *but at length Balaam advised to seduce 
the people into sin, which counsel Balak, gi.s he thought, ‘politically 
adopted, but it proved ^equally pernicious to all concerned : for the 
Israelites, who were betrayed by it,*were slain by their brethren who 
remained uncorrupted ; the author of it, Balaam, was involved in the 
slaughter of the ’Midianites; the Midianitish women, who were the 
instruments of it, perished by the sword ; the allies of Balak had their 
country plundered, rfnd regarded Balak as the author of their calamities. 
We have no particular account of* the death of Balak. Nutn. xxii— 
xxv. xxxi. 

BANI— Ba'-ni. 

My son, my building, my understanding, Bani/ the son of 
Shamer, a Levite of Merari’s family. 1 Chron. vi. 46. 

2. Bant. A Gadite, w'as one of David’s heroes. 2 Sam. xxiii. 36. 
The children of Bani returned from Babylon were six hundred and forty- 
two. Ezra ii. Ifl- , • . * 

bARABBAS —Ba-rab'-bas. 

Son of the father, or, son of the master. Barabbas was a 
notorious thief, who had been guilty also of insurrectioS and murder; , 
yet whom the Jews preferred before Jesus Christ, and desired Pilate 
that he should be released unto them, according to the custom at the' 
passover feast, and that Jesus should be crucified; with which, "at 
length, that unjust and time-serving judge complied. Matt, xxvii.,15— 
26. Mark xv. 6—15. Luke xxiii. 13—^25. 

BARACHEL-Bar'-a-chel. 

Who blesses god, who bows the knee before god. The father 
of Elihu the Buzite, Job’s friend. Job Jixxii. 2 « 

*BA11ACHIAS-~Bar-a-chi'.as. • ' ’ 

(Same signification.) Father of Zacharias, whom our Lord mentions 
as slain between the^ porch of the temple aryl the altar. It is most 
probable that the transaction alluded to is the death or Zacharias, son 
of Jehoiada, by order of king Joash, and that Jehoiada bore also the 
name of Barachias. Matt, xxiii. 35. 2 Chron. xxiv. 20—22. Several 
others of this name are slightly mentioned, namely, the son of *Zerub- 
babel, 1 Chron, iii. 20 ; the fatW of Asaph, a Levite, 1 Chron. vi. 39; 
and the #on of Asa, a Levite, 1 Chron. ix. 16. 

BARAK— Ba'-rak. * 

Thunder, o/, in vain. The son of Ahinoam, one of the judges 
or deliverers whom God sent to rescue the Israelites, when they were 
brought under boijdage and oppression by their enemies. He was 
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called out by Deborah, the prophetess, at tlie command of God, and 
directed to march to Mount Tabor with ten thousand men, where they 
would meet the army of Jabin king of juanaan, which the Lord would 
deliver into their hand. Bi|rak at first hesitated, and desired that 
Deborah would* accompany them. This desire appears »to have arisen 
from the high sense he enlerfained of her wisdom and piety, and, the 
value he set on her counsel ^d her prayers; but there was too much 
leaning to an arm of flesh, and a* want pf simple reliance on the com¬ 
mand and promise of God, as though the blessihg were confined to 
Deborah’s instrum*entality. * 

Deborah complied with Barak’s request, and accompanied him to the 
* battle; but tola him he would^ thereby lose a part of the honour he 
would otherwise have obtained, and that the achievement of the victory 
would be given to‘a woman. Sisera, the captain of Jabiu’s army, met 
them wi^ a mighty host, armed wjth the most formidable implements 
of destruction, with war-horses, aij^d chariots of iron.* Barak and his 
little army approached on foot, ydacing their confidence in God, who 
discomfited Sisera before them, so that all his chariots* were taken, and 
his host destroyed, and he himself fled on foot, and took refuge in the 
tent of Deber the Kmrite, where he was slain by Jael, the wife of 
Keber. Thus, according to Deboi'lih’s prediction, the decisive stroke 
w'as given by a woman’s hand. This victory was celebrated by Deborah 
and Barak in a most sublime poetical ascription of praise to the God of 
battles. Judges iv. v, 

BARJKSUS— Bar-je'-sus. 

The son of Jesus. Barjesus, (or Elymas,) was a JeAvish magician in 
the isle of Crete, who, when Paul was called to preach the Christian 
faith before Se^ius Paulus, tbc!*deputy governqj-, withstood him, and 
endeavoured to turn away the deputy from embracing it. The apostle 
sternly rebuked him as ap enemy of all righteousness, and declared 
, that the hand of the .Lord should be upon him, producing temporary 
blindness; which was inimetiiately fulfilled. The deputy, on witnessing 
‘this miracle, was fully convinced, and believed the gospel. Acts xiii. 
* 6 ^ 12 . 

. BARJONA— Bar-jo'-na. 

Son of Jona or John,, or, .son of the pigeon. By this name 
our Lord sometimes addressed Simon Peter; it has been remarked 
generally, as if with a design to keep him humble, by reminding him of 
his lowly origin, ami that all his® attainments and distinctions were the 
gifts of Divine grace. Matt. xvi. 17. John i. 42; xxi, 15—17. 

BARNABAS— Bar'-na-bas. 

Son of the prophet,# or, son of consolation. Ho was also 
called Joses, or Joseph. He was a Levite of the isle of Cyprus, and, 
according to ancient writers, w^as brought up with the apostle Paul at 
the feet of Gamaliel. His disposition appears to have been particularly 
generofts and amiable; and his preaching probably partook of such 

* Two kinds of military chariots are mentioned as in use.among Oriental nations; 
*one, in which princes and generals rode, and which were fitted up for accommodation 
in case of their being weary or wounded. The other, armed with scythes or other 
instruments of iron; with these they rushed into the enemy's battalioas, and, driving 
them about, caused dreadful havoc: of this kind were the chariots of Pharaoh, and 
those of Sisera alluded to here. 
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a character, and hence he might be called a son of consolation. The 
peculiar gifts and talents of ministers are all from God, and are by 
Him fitted to the spheres they arje designed to fill. There are diversities 
of operation, but the same Spirit. It is right that there should be some 
Boanerges, sows* q/ thunder, and some B^rnabases, sons'of consolation. 
Let i)s take heed of unduly exalting or depreciating either. Barnabas 
was one of, those early disciples who, Jiaving lands in Judea, sold 
them, and threw the %^oney jnto thfe common stock. • Circumstances 
are no longer such as would render it necessary or proper to have all 
things in common; b^it Christian liberality is as incumbent on ns now 
us ever it was. To do good, and to commitnicate, forget not, for with 
such sacrifices God is well ple|ised. He, that giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord ; and may trust his royal honour tOk. have a full re9ompense. 

When Paul came to Jerusalem three years# after his conversion, the 
disciples were afraid of him, from a.knowledge of^his previous,charac¬ 
ter ; but Barnabas introduced him toi the other apostles, and convinced 
them that he was po longer a furious persecutor, but a humble disciple 
of Christ. We should take every opportunity of making fellow-Chris- 
tians think better of, each other, and receive each other with cordiality 
and aft'ection. '' It is a pity there is so much shjfness, strangegess, an^ 
mistrust on earth ; there will be non^ of it in heaven. 

Five years afterwards, the church at Jerusalem having heard of the 
progress of the gospel at Antioch, sent Barnabas to visit the church 
there. He rejoiced greatly when he witnessed the effects* of the grape 
of God, in the holiness, devotedness, and benevolence of those who 
had received it, (for many things can be seen in their effects, which 
cannot be seen in their essence.) Barnabas was made eminently use¬ 
ful there, in encouraging believers tb perseverance an^l holme’ss, and 
in converting sinners to God. After residing at Antioch about two 
years, Barnabas accompanied Paul to carry assistance %)m the Chris¬ 
tians in Antioch to their brethren of Jerusalem, who were then suffer¬ 
ing from a grievous famine. On their return, they brought with them 
John Mark, the nephew of Barnabas. During this second resi¬ 
dence at Antioch, the Holy Ghost directed that Barnabas and Paul 
should be set apart for the especial work of preaching to the Gentiles. 
Accordingly, after prayer and fasting, and laying on of hands, they 
departed to Cyprus, where the proconsul Sergius Paulus was con¬ 
verted, and Elymas the sorcerer struck blind. They preached at 
Perga, in Pamphylia, without much Access, by reasort of the, obsti¬ 
nacy and malice of the Jews. They then came to’Iconinm, where 
they made many ooiiverts ; but the Jews stirred up a tumult, and com¬ 
pelled them to flee tt) Derbe and Lystra, cities of Ly^^aonia. There 
iEneas was miraculously cured, a cripple m-ho had been lame from his 
birth ; and the ignorant people supposed the apostles to be their gods, 
come down in the likeness of men ; accordingly, they attempted ^to do 
them homage and sacrifice, which the apostles with difficulty restrained, 
and preached to them that they should turn from these vanities to the 
living Odd. But very soon afterwards, the Jews from Iconium came 
and prejudiced the minds of these ignorant heathens against the apostles ; 
and then, forgetting, all their former (!xaltc<l opinion of them, and the 
miracle which was evidently set forth before their eyes, they persecuted 
the apostles, stoned Jhcin, and dragged them ou^ of the city. 
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Having revisited the various places in -which they had preached the 
gosjpfel^ Barnabas and Paul returned to Antioch, and were afterwards 
sent to Jerusalem, to consult the rest,of the jostles concerning the 
observance of Mosaic rites, to which the Jewish believers wanted to 
subject the Geulile convert^. ^ council was held, and •a most satisfac¬ 
tory and conciliatory decision passed, with which Barnabas and Paul 
immediately returned to Ant^h. Peter soon after followed them there, 
and was t^pted in some degree' to coxpitenaijdfe, J)y his example, the 
observance of Mosaic vites, while ^ fully convinced of the extent of 
Christian liberty; and this, not lilte St. Paul elsewhere, to meet the 
prejudices of weak brethren, (1 Cor. ix. 20—23,) but to avoid perse¬ 
cution and reproach. With tliis dissimilation, Barnabas was in some 
degree caiyied away. So imperfect are the best of men! What a motive 
to humility, and distrust* of ourselves 1 Their conduct was freely and 
faitlifully rebaked b||;»Paul; and there is reason to hope that the reproof 
was well received, and proved effcwtual. “ As a jewm of gold, and an 
ornament of fine gold; so is a wise reprover on an obijdient ear." Let 
the righteous smite me, it shall be a kindness; and let him reprove me, it 
shall be an excellent oil, which shall not break my jiead.” 

* Some 4ime afterwards, Paul proposed to Barnabas to v®t the churches 
they had planted in the isle of Cyprus and in A^ia Minor: Barnabas 
desired that John Mark might accompany them; but Paul objected, 
because be had deserted them on their first journey. This occasioned a 
sharp contenfion between these two eminent men, which issued in their 
separation. Paul, accompanied by Silas, went towards Asia ; and Bar¬ 
nabas took Mark, and sailed for Cyprus. We do not know, that, after 
this separation, they ever met on earth again; for we have no further 
account in Scripture of Barnaba^. Ancient histsuries rcfxirt that he was 
stoned to death by the Jews at Salamis, in the isle of Cyprus, Acts iv. 
36, 37 ; ix. 2% 2i ; xi, 22^.—30; xv. Gal. ii. 9—14. 

BARSABAS— Bar'-sa-bas. 

Son of returns, or, of conversion. Joseph-Barsabas (surnaroed 
the Just) was one of the early disciples of Jesus Christ, probably one of 
tfie seventy, and a witness of his death and resurrection. After the 
ascension of our Lord, when Peter proposed to fill up the place of Judas, 
the two persons nominated were Joses-Barsabas and Matthias; the 
latter was chosen. Some critics suppose Barsabas to be the same with 
Barnabas. Acts i. 15—26. 

Another of .this •name was Jubas-Barsabas, jvho was sent from 
Jerusalem to Antioch with Paul, Barnabas, Silas, and others, to deliver 
to the church there the decree of the apostle relative to Christian liberty 
from Mosaic observance. Judas-Barsabas and Silas staid there some 
time, instructing and convertitig the brethren; after which they returned 
to Jerusalem. Acts xv. 22—35. 

, BARTHOLOMEW— Bar-thol'-o-mew. 

A SON THAT SHSPE^ilDS THE WATERS ; THE SON OF PtoLEMY. One of 
the twelvB apostles, who was of Galilee. It is believed by many, and 
not without reason, thai; he was the same with Natlianiel; fol there is 
no notice taken of his calling, except it be the same with Nathaniel’s; 
neHher do the evangelists, who speak of Nathaniel, mention Bartho¬ 
lomew ; beside, Bartholomew is not a proper name, but rather, the son 
of Piolemy, John also seems to rank NathanieI«among the apostles, 
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when he says, that Peter, Thomas, the two sons of Zebedee, Nathaniel, 
and two other disciples, being gone a fishing, Jesus shewed himself to 
them. Matt. x. 3. Mm*k iii, 18. Lukevi. 14. Acts i. 13. also John i. 
45-^51, See Nathaniel. * 

It ia gcnerayy believed, that Bartholdlnew preached the gospel in 
India, and conveyed thither the Gospel of St. Mathew, written in Hebrew; 
and*that he was, at length, flayed alive by Astyages, brother of Polemon, 
king of Armenia, in regentment for hjs hafing been the mepns of con¬ 
verting Polemon to Christianity. But this, like all accounts of a like 
nature not contained in Scripture, cannot be spoken of with certainty. 

BARTIMEUS—Bar-ti-me'-us. 

The son of Timeus. A blind man, of Jericho, who sat by the way- 
side begging, when our Saviour passed dn his last journey to Jerusalem. 
He earnestly implored the mercy of Jesus as the'expeeted Somof David, 
and was by him restored to sight. The evangelist Matthew, relating the 
same story, mentions two*blind men J probably, Mark mentiorik BarLi- 
meus only, becaule his name was knolvn, and he was tlie son of a person 
of consideration in the place, and born to better hopes. Among the 
Jews, a son bearing the name of his father was usually an indication of 
a superior rank of life. It would appear that the surrounding neigh¬ 
bours, who well knew Bartimeus and his family, and had loi% pitied^ 
though they could not relieve him, were the persons who encouraged 
him, saying, “ Be of good comfort, rise: He calleth thee." Matt. xx. 
30—34. Mark x. 4fl—52. The cure of another blind man, mentioned, 
Luke xviii. 35—43, appears to be distinct from this: that happened 
as Jesus entered Jericho; but this, as he quitted it. 

BARUCH— Ba'-ruch. 

Who is blessed, or, who bends 'she knee. Baruch, the. son of 
Neriah, and grandson ftf Maasciah, was of illustrious bifth, of the tribe 
of Judah. He had a brother, named Seraiah, in the court of king 
Zedekiah; but was himself the steady and •constant adherent of the 
prophet Jeremiah, to whom he filled the office of secretary, and never 
quitted him until they were sejjarated by death. In the reign of Jehoi- 
akim, king of Judah, Jeremiah being cast into prison, the Lord directed 
him to commit to writing all the prophecies that he had delivered, up to 
that time. He, therefore, sent for Baruch, and dictated them to Tbim, 
and then sent him to read them aloud to the pedf ile then assembled in the 
temple. One Michaiah, an enemy of Jeremiah, happening to be present, 
carried news of this to the court; and .the king’s counsellors sent for 
Baruch, and commajnded him to repeat to them what ho Had read’to the 
people in the temple. This he did ; and they, finding that heavy judg¬ 
ments were predicted, against the nation, inqtyred of Baruch tow he 
came in possession of them, and declared ffiat they must lay them before 
the king; at the same time, they advised him to consult his own safety, 
and keep secret the place of his retreat. They took from him the roll, 
and put it in the care of Elishama the scribe. Having dismissed Baruch, 
they informed the king what had passed, who sent* for the book, and 
Commanded it to be r§ad in his presence, and that of the nobles. ,*But 
Jehudi (who was appointed to read it) had not proceeded far, before the 
king, enraged at hearing his sins reproved, and his punishment threat¬ 
ened, took thSEook, cut it to pieces with a penknife, and threw it ia 
the fire. He, at the same time, gave orders for the apprehension of 
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Jeremiah and Baruch; but they were mercifully preserved from his 
fury. Jeremiah was then instructed again to commit to writing the 
same prophecies as before, i^ith the addition of other threatcnings 
yet more, numerous and more dreadful, all of %hich were in due time 
fulfilled. . • ^ * 

Baruch’s constant adher^ce to Jeremiah drew on him*much persecu¬ 
tion and ill-treatment. On one occasion, he appears to have been much 
discotyaged, and God encxfaraged him, by th§ mouth of Jeremiah, 
warning him not to expect, or seek, great things for himself on earth, 
but to lay his account with persecution and opposition; but, at the same 
time, securing the preservation of his life, in whatever circumstances of 
peril he might be placed: this assurance tranquillized his mind. 

In the fourth year of the reign of Zedekiah, Seraiab, the brother of 
Baruch, vyjnt to Babylon, and carried a letter from the prophet Jeremiah 
to the captives there, predicting the calamities that should come upon 
BabyloiT; and tlic^, liberation of the captive tribes. It is generally sup¬ 
posed that Baructi accompanied hfe brother, and read ihis letter to king 
.lehoiachim and die other captives, after which it was thrown into the 
Euphrates, as the prophet had commanded. When Baruch returne<l 
to Jerusalem, he resumed his attendance on Jermiah, During the 
«iege of ^bat city, Jeremiah being,.imprisoned, Baruch shared his con¬ 
finement; but, after the surrender of the city, Nabuzar-adan, the 
captain of the guard, shewed them favour, and set them at liberty. 

The people,,who remained in the land under Gedaliah, resolved to go 
into Egypt; Jeremiah dissuaded them from this measure, assuring them 
of the Divine displeasure if tliey went, but of the Divine protection if 
they remained. They were provoked at having their wishes thus opposed, 
and accused Baruch of setting oq the prophet to dissuade them, with a 
design orbetraying them into the hands of the Ohaldeans. Tliry were 
bent on having their own way, whatever it might cost them; accord¬ 
ingly, they w*nt down into Egypt, and obliged Jeremiah and Baruch to 
accompany them; Jeremiah died there, and Baruch retired to Babylon, 
where (according to the Jewish rabbins) he died in the twelfth year of 
tiie captivity. Jer. xxxvi. xliii. xlv. 

Another Baruch is honourably mentioned, as one who did his part in 
building the wall of Jerusalem after the return from captivity, and who 
signed the solemn covenant, Neh. iii. 20; x. 6.—Maaseiah, the son of 
Baruch, (probably the same Baruch,) is mentioned among those who 
volunteered to take up their residence in Jerusalem. Neh. xi. 5. 

r* ' •, * BARZILLAI —Bar-zil'-la-i. • 

Made of iron, otherwise, a son op contempt. A native of Rogelim 
in Gilead; an old and faithful friend of David, who affectionately sym¬ 
pathized with Wm, and Assisted him when expelled from Jerusalem by 
Absalom; he came to meet*the king at Mahanaim beyond Jordan, 
bringing refreshments with him. On David’s return, after the defeat 
and d«ath of Absalom, Barzillai attended the king to Jordan, and was 
invited by him to oourt. But Barzillai declined the honour designed 
hiii]tf*with this affecting plea, Row long have I to live, that I should go 
up with the king to Jerusalem ? I am this day foiAscore years *oId, and 
can I discern between good and evil ? can thy servant taste what I eat 
and .what I drink? can I hear any more the voice of singing men and 
sinipng women ? wherefore, then, should thy servant be yet a burden 
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unto niy lord the king ? Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back again, 
that I may die in my own city, and be buried by the grave of my father 
and of my mother.” Y^ung persons afd very apt to calculate on living 
to old age; but should they reach the period, which is very uncertain, 
they would fin^, like Barzillai, that the pteasures of earth have lost their 
relish, that their days and nights are wtary, and that a quiet resting- 
pltR’e in the grave is their daily prospect. How desirable to cultivate 
true religion, by whicji alone those days %nd nights of weprin(>ss and 
solitude can be cheered and* consoled, and the darksome grave be 
regarded as the portal to a bright immortality 1 •Though Barzillai 
declined the king’s offer for himself, he requested permission to transfer 
it to his son Chimham; whom the grateful and generous monarch took , 
under his especial care, and then affectionately embraced Barzillai, who 
returned to his own place. 2 Sam. xvii. 27—29-; xix.. 31—40,v 

2. Barzillai, a native of Meholath, in feimeon; father of Adriel, 
who married Michal, fortnerly the wife of David. 2 S|im. xxi. 8! 

3. Barzillai? a priest, who maftried a daughter of Barzillai the 
Gileadite. Neh. v<ii. 03. 

BASHEMATH— Bash'-e-math. 

Performed, otherwise, confusion of death. Bashemath, the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite, who^i Esau married, very muih to th* “ 
grief of his parents Isaac and Rebekah. Gen. xxvi. 34. 

BASMATH— Bas'-math. 

A daughter of Solomon, married Ahimaaz of Naphthali. Kings iv. 15. 
BATHSHEBA— Bath'-she-ba. • 

DaUCHTER of the oath, or OF SATIETY ; THE SEVENTH DAUGHTER. 
Bathsheba, daughter of Eliam, or Ammiel, and wife to Uriah the Hittite, 
a brave officer in the army of king Qavid. She resided in Jerusalem, 
not far from the palace, and, during her husband’s rH^sence with the 
array, she attracted the notice of the king, who conceived a criminal 
passion for her, and took her into his house.* In order 4o conceal the 
guilty transaction, and to avoid the resentment of the injured husband, * 
David caused him to be exposed in the hottest of the battle, and deserted,, 
so that he died. After a short period of mourning for the death of l\pr » 
husband, (though, in all probability, she was not acquainted with the 
guilty stratagem by which he died,) Bathsheba became the wife of David, , 
and ^re him a son. The prophet Nathan wSs sent by God to reprove 
David for his awful sins of adultery and murder, under which he had 
been, till then, hardened and insensibly, and intimated, that though on 
his deep penitenceffiis sin was forgiven, yet God would punish him in the 
death of this child, and in many subsequent troubles that should arise 
in his family. David pleaded earnestly for the life of the child, but on 
the seventh day it died. After this, Bathslieba boPe another son, 
Solomon, whom God appointed to suucled David on the throne, and 
also to build the tenjple at Jerusalem. Towards the close of David’s 
life, Adonijah, an elder son of David, conceived that he had a sight to 
the throne in preference to Solomon, and accordingly formed a party, 
and attempted to get himself generally acknowledged. Bathslipba 
having intelligence 6f this, applied to the king, who gave immedi^e^, 
orders that Solomon should be proclaimed king. This prompt measure 
entirely defimted the plot for the time; but after the death .of David, 
Adonijah made another covert attempt, by applying for Abishag, who 
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.„ h^d b^eti thewifi& Qf l)a\i<i- lie rcquesl;ed Bathsheba tb become hia 
Solomon iir tbis- respect'. Solopaon treated his mother 
. iii^th;|*^dl fesp^t} but, seeing fakber thaii she didkito the policy of this 
bo puhished it^with the death**of Adonijah. Bajhsheba 
Vievertd othfef ifeiis besKfes Sbloinon, viz. Shammuah,/.'Shobab, and 
' Nathan.' Some suppose theee to have been the children of Uriah; but 
^Ke general opinion is, that they were born to David after Solomon, the 
’ list,ichs'ptfef.of Proverbs has bhen considered as Bathsheba's instructions 
' tt) her son Solomon:; ^ich is vt^*^ ’pibbabloi bitt not certain. In 
the list -«>f the ptfOgettitors of our l^vtouk Solomon is mention,ed as 
tins son of David by her who hid been the* wife of Uriah the 
. Hittite; thns a memorial is Ynade at once of the criminality of man, 
and the abounding grace of God? 2 Sam.eri. xik 1 Kings i. ii. 13—25. 
Matt. i. 6.‘. ^ ^ . 

feAVAI— Bav'-a-i. 

MpURNfko, unsmY, SORROW. S6n of Henadad; one who, after the 
captivity, coutribSId to rebuild’Jerusalem. Neh. iii. 18, , 

BEALIAH— Be-a-li'-aii. 

Lord of the idol. One of David’s thirty brave officers. 1 Chron. xii, 5. 

BEBAI— Beb'-a-i. 

'She BALi OF THE EYE. His descendants returned from Babylon six 
hundred and twenty-three in number. Ezra ii. 11. 

BECHER— Be'-cheb. 

First-b5rn, ,FIRST-FRUITS, IN THE SUNS. One of this name was a 
son of Benjamin, father of Zemira, &c. Gen. xlvi. 21. 1 Chron. vii. 6. 8. 

Another Becher was son of Ephraim, and chief of a family. Numb, 
xxvi. 35. 

BECHORATHt-Bech-o'-rath. 

Primoget^iturss, first-fruits. Son of ApbiahJ' great-grandfather of 
Kish, the father of Saul. 1 Sam. ix. 1. 

» BEDAD— Be'-dad. 

* Alone, solitary; in friendship. Father of Hadad the Edomite. 
.Gen. xxxvi. 35. 

• , BEDAN —Be'-dan. 

Only; lever; in the judgment. One of the judges or deliverers 
of Isfael, mentioned 1 Sam. xii. 11; but of whose reign we have no 
particular account in the* book of Judges, unless he were known by 
some other name. 

BEDEIAIJ—Bed-e-i'-ah. 

The only liOrao, One who, after the return from Babylon, dismissed 
his foreign wife. Ezra x, 35. 

BEELIADA—BE-EL-l'iA-^A.. 

Manifest idoie or, master of science. A son‘of David. 1 Chron. 

* fM % 

XIV. 7. 

BEEL-TEEM— Be'-el-Tb'-em. 

An liipL; HE THAT POSSESSES. Rehum, or Rehum-Bcelteera, 
was the chancellor# or chief officer, of the king of Persia, in 
Sam^ia and Palestine. He took an active part in oppoajng the 
.repuildittg of the terqple, and wrote to king Artaxertses for that purpose. 
Es^ iv. 9. 

BEELZEBUB -Be-el'-ze-bub. • 

T»e god of the fly. An idol, worshipped at Ekron. King Ahaxiah, 
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having fallen from his terrace, and being (lang(?rous(]ly ill, sent to incmireof 
this idol, whether he should recover ? Ift New TetMament, Beelzebub 
is' called the prince of devils*: and the maJicious Jews charge^ our 
blessed Lord voth working miracles, and especialljr casting out devils;, by a 
compact , with’him. J Kings i. 2, 3.*iV^tt. xii. 24. Mark iii. 22. 
Luke xi. 15. 


. ' ^ BEERAH—BE-E^tRAH. , » 

The well, otherwise, m.XPifAim or illustrates. * The head, 
or prince, pf the tribe of Reuben^ carried cafptive by Tiglath;''pilezer. 
1 Chri)n. V. 6. . 


BEERI—B«-e'4RI. 

My well; in the LiO|f. Eather of Judith, the wife of Esau. Gen. 
XXvi. 34. Another was father of the prophet Hosca. Hos. i. .■ 

BEL—Bel. * 


Ancient. Bel, or Belifs, was the frrst king of Baby|on, who,’after his 
death, was worshipped in that city,*and throughouPGhaldea. Bel is 
often figuratively iised to denote Babylon : thus, Bel boweth down,” 
Isa. xlvi. 1. Bel is confounded,” Jer. 1. 2. 

, BELA-Be'-la. 

Which swallows up or destroys^ Son of Beor, king of Dinhabalu^ 
Gen. xxxvi. 32. 

2. Bela, son of Benjamin, chief of a family. Numb. xxvi. 38. 
BELGA, or BILGAH— Bel'-ga. 

Refreshment, or, renewing. Chief of the fifteer>th band of priests 
appointed by David. 1 Chron. xxiv. 14. 

BELGAI, or BILGAI— Bel'-ga-i. 

Old age OF the valley. Of the sacerdotal family; one whc^signed 
the solemn covenant after the return trom Babylon. Nefe. x. 8. 

BELIAL— Be'-li-al. 

Wicked. A wicked, worthless, headstrong man is ofte», figuratively, 
called a son of Belial; and sometimes, in the New Testament, the word 
is used to signify the devil, the wicked one: thus, “ What concord hath 
Christ with Belial?” Judges xix. 22. 1 Sam. ii. 12. 2 Cor. vi. 15. , 

BELSHAZZAR— Bel-shaz-zar. 

Master of the treasure. Belshazzar, king of Babylon, was sdn of 
Evil-Merodach, and grandson of Nebuchadnesftar. We have no parti¬ 
culars of his reign given in Scripture, except those which relate to the 
fatal night of its termination. He appears to have reigned about four 
years; when, on occasion of an annual festival, he It^xnriously"enter¬ 
tained a thousand of his>^jurtiers. In the midst of their profane and 
intemperate revelry, he sent for the sacred vessels which his grandfather 
had taken from the temple of Jehovah at Jenisarem, that'he might drink 
out of them with his lords, his wives, and*his concubines; and, in his 
drunken revelry, praise his idol gods, and shew how little he was restrained 
by common decency, or by regard for Jehovah and his worshipper^. 

But, in the midst of this impious mirth, and bold defiance of the God 
of heaven, suddenly there appeared the fingers of a man’s hand, writing 
on the w^l over-against the candlestick. The writing remained visible, 
though in characters which neither the king, nor those around him, could 
understand; but conscious guilt filled his mind with terror, and be 
regarded the supernatural appearance as the reproach of his guilt and 
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the pi ©monition of hisdooin. “ His conntenai.ce was changed, and Ins 
lliowghts troubled him; so thaf the joints of his loins were loosened, 
and his knees smdte one against the otheSi’/’ Of what avail, now, were 
his vast dominiops, his royal honours, his splendid retinu^ his pompous 
palace, his luxurious banqu^,, Wis gay associates? Could they minister 
to a mind diseased ? or extract the barbed arrows of a guilty conscience ? 
Oh, nOp: ii\ that awful moment, t^ey were, indee^, found to be vanity, 
and vexation of spirit. In his agony of terror, Ahe.,king called for his 
wise men, astrologers and soothsayoes; offering splendid rewards and 
exalted honours to whoever should decipher the writing, and explain its 

• meaning; but all confessed themselves baffled; which aggravated the 
distress of the king and the confusion of the court. 

The queen-mother, (commonly supposed to be Nitocris, who had 
been the wife of Nebucbadhezzar,) came in, and told the king of Daniel, 
whom hiS grandfather, Nebuchadnezzar, had fofind far to excel, in skill 
and heavenly wis(^m, all the astriflogers and soothsayers in the land. 
At her suggestion, Daniel was sought for. He had l>ecn a great man in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar; but now, it appears, he was in compara¬ 
tive obscurity. He came into the tog’s presence, who urged him to the 
tPxercise ®f his skill, by promising t^at he should be clothed in scarlet, 
(a distinction confined to royalty, or very nearly so,) and have a gold 
chain about his neck, and be made the tWrd ruler in the kingdom. 
Daniel nobly replied, “ Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give thy rewards 
to another.” He,‘however, proceeded to read and explain the writing. 
He then faithfully reminded the king of the remarkable warning and 
example given him in the case of Nebuchadnezzar, reproved him for his 
disregard of these warnings, and fpr his general wickedness and profane¬ 
ness ; especially of the insolent hardihood he had that very night dis¬ 
played, in defiance of the God of heaven; but added, that his judgment 
was now gone^orth from God ; for thus the writing indicated, “ Mene, 
Mene, Tekel Upharsin ; thou art weighed in t]>e balances, and art found 

• wanting. Peres; thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and 
Bersians.” Awful as was this sentence, Belshazzar discovered no dis¬ 
pleasure against him who had explained it; but commanded him to be 
invested with the promised honours and rewards. Probably, Belshazzar 
did not expect the immediate fulfilment of the threatening; and soothed 
himself, by putting far off in imagination the evil day. It, however, 
came upon him witl^out further Respite; for that very night Cyrus and 
his victorious sftray entered the city by a stratagem,* and the king was 
slain in his palace. Dan. v. See Cyrus. 

BELTESHAZZAR— Bel-tk-shaz^-zar. 

Who lays upVreasures secret. The name given to Daniel in 
the court of Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. i. 7. 

BENABINADAB — Ben-a-bin'-a-dab. 

Son 9f ABinadab. Governor of the country of Dor: he married 
Taphath, the daughter of Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 11. 

' BENAIAH—Ben-ai'-ah. 

Son oe the Loro. This name occurs repeatedly. Benaiafi, son of 
.Tehoiada, captain of David’s army. He took the two Hons of Moab, 
that is, the cities of Ar and Ariel. He also killed a Hon in a pit in time 
of snow.* He killed a giant, five cubits high, armed with sword and 
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spear, while he himself had only a staff in his hand. He adhered to 
Solomon against Adonijah; and was seflt by Solomon to kill Joab, after 
which he was made general ^of the forces in his room. 2 Sam. xxiii. 
20—23. 1 Kings i, 32 ; ii. 26—3.5; iv. ^ 

2. Benaiah, (or Benanias,) son ot Paath-Moab, ‘after the return 
from Babylon, put away his strange wife. Ezra x. 30. 

3. Benaiah, son of Banai. Ezra x. 30, 

4. Benaiah, son ofJParosh. Ezra x. 25. 

5. Benaiah, one of the tribe oC Simeon. 1 Chron.*iv. 36. 

6. ’Benaiah, ona of the princes of Israel, who presumptuously 
resisted the word of God by Ezekiel the prophet, and died by an imme> . 
diate visitation while the prophet yet spake. Ezek. xi. 1.13. 

BENDEKAR— Ben-de'-kar. 

Son of him that pierces and divides. ♦ Governor of several cities 
under Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 9. 

• BENGEBER-*Ben-ge'-bf.r. 

Son of man, or, of the strong and powerful. Son of Geber of 
Manasseh. He possessed the cities of Jair, and the region of Argob 
beyond Jordan. 1 Kings iv. 13. 

BENHADAD-~Ben'-ha-dad. 

Son of Hadad. There were three kings of Syria of this name. 
Sometimes also called Hadad, especially by Josephus the Jewish 
historian. ^ . 

1. Benhadad, son of Tabrimon, was he whom Asa, the pious king 

of Judah, most unwarrantably engaged to assist him, against Baasha, 
king of Israel, when he had attempted to fortify Ramah, iu opposition 
to Asa. Some success attended the enterprise, but not that .blessing 
which, when it gives* success, “ adefs no sorrow.” By attacking the 
land of Israel in other parts, Benhadad compelled Baasha to quit 
Ramah, and succour his own country. 1 4iings xv. 16—22, It is 

probable that this was Hadad the Edomite, who rebelled against Solo- ' 
mon towards tlie close of his reign. 1 Kings xi. 25. 

2. Benhadad. Son of the above, made war against Ahab king 
Israel, in which, through the Divine interposition, he was defeated, and 
lost much treasure. His generals persuaded him that the God of the 
Hebrews was a god of the mountains only, 'and that if they attacked 
Israel on the plain, their God would have no power to protect them. 
An idolater who believed that there were gods many, and lords many, 
and each confined to a particular sphere, could easify a,dmit this sugges¬ 
tion. . Accordingly, against the year following, he collected an immense 
army, and adopted this new mode of attack; but with no better success, 
for one hundred thousand of his men were slain, and hfe was compelled 
to flee, and hide himself for fear of Ahab. His servants, however, 
advised him to throw himself on the clemency of Ahab, who very 
unwarrantably admitted him to familiar intercourse, accepted hi% condi¬ 
tions peace, and let him go. About twelve years*afterwards, the same 
Benhadad made war against Jehoram son of Ahab, but the prophet 
Elisha was miraculously informed of Benhadad’s plans, and gave notice . 
of them to Jehoram, and so defeated them. Benhadad suspected 
treachery among his counsellors, but, learning that his projects were 
revealed by the prophet, he resolved to seize him, and take away his life. 
Accordingly, he segt a detachment of his best.troops to Dothan, where 
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lie heard the pr()))l»et was. The proplict met them, and at his request 
the Lord struck them with diihness of sight, and he led them un¬ 
awares into the heart of Samaria. He *^tlicn directed Jehoram, who 
would have slain,the men, rathftr to give them needful refreshments, and 
send them back to their master. This terminated hostilities at that 
time, but, some years afterwards, Bcnhadad again besieged Samaria 
with a mighty host; and, in (^nsequence, the famine became extreme, 
for no supplies could be brought into the oity. ?3ut when things were at 
this extremity, God appeared for Israal, and in the night struck a panic 
through tho Syrian host; they imagined they heardnoise of horses and 
.men, and concluded that Israel had procur^ the aid of the Hittites and 
Egyptians against them; they therefore thought only of saving them¬ 
selves by flight, and left the camp, with all the»r baggage and treasures, 
which became a spoil to thi Israelites. 

The fdllowing year the prophet Elisha was dt Damascus, and Ben- 
hadad, being at thdt time sick, sent his servant Hazael with a present to 
the man of God, to inquire whether he should recover. The prophet 
replied, that the disease was not in itself mortal; nevertheless, that he 
should surely die. Elisha predicted to Hazael, that, he should succeed 
" his mastef on the throne of Syria,* and would be guilty of the most 
horrible acts of oppression and cruelty. The next day Benhadad died, in 
consequence of a thieje wet cloth being laid on his face, either by his own 
imprudence and impatience to ease the raging fever under which he 
laboured, and whicii struck the disease to his vitals, or through the 
treachery of his servant, who by this means suffocated him. Where it is 
said, he took a thick cloth, &c. it may apply either to Benhadad himself, 
or to Hazael, and hence has ariseu^a difference of opinion on the subject. 
1 Kings XX. 2 Kings vi.—viii. 1—15. ** 

3. Benhadad. Son of Hazael, mentioned above. Jehoahaz king of 
^ Israel three tinnfes vanquished Benhadad, and recovered all that Hazael 
had taken from Jehoahaz his predecessor, viz. all the country beyond 
•Jordan, the inheritance of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh. 2 Kings 
“ X.32, 33. xiii. 

BENHAIL— Ben-ha'-il. 

Son of strength, or, of riches, or, of fortifications. One whom 
the pious king Jehoshapha*t sent to the cities of his dominions to instruct 
the people. 2 Chron. xvii. 7. 

.BENHESE/)— >Ben-he'-sed. Mp. 

Son of pity, dr. of insult. Governor of Sochoh,*and of the district 
of Hepher, tinder Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 10. 

§ENHUR— Ben'-hur. . 

Son of the cIivern, or, o^ liberty. Governor of Ephraim under 
Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 8. 

BENJAMIN— Ben'-ja-min. 

The 8#n op my right hand. The youngest son of Jacob and his 
beloved Rachel. As* Jacob and his family journeyed southward from 
Mesopotamia, and had very n^rly reached Bethlehem, Rachel g|ive birth 
to this child, and shortly aflerwai^s expired, having named him Benoni, 
the son of my sorrow. But Jacob, resigning himself to the will God in 
this dying bereavement, chose rather to give the child a narrte that should 
perpetuate the higli <^tecm in which he bad held the mother while living, 
than one that should constantly call to mind the trying circumstances of 
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lier death. He, therefore, called him Benjamin. Together with their 
being the offspring of Rachel his beloyed, his principal, and his only 
chosen wife, many circumstances in the conduct of their elder brethren 
concurred to fix on Joseph aftd Benjamin the fondest regards of their 
bereaved parcfit. At length, through tfie treachery and cruelty of his 
brethren, Joseph was sold into Egypt, a1id»for many years the afflicted 
father mourned him as dead, and his tenderest affections so centred 
in Benjamim, that it might be said, his life was bound un in the lad’s 
life.” • ’ 

Dujring the famine which afflicted the lanA of Canahn, Jacob sent his 
ten sons into Egypt fo buy corn, but kept Benjamin his darling at home. 
The governor of the land, who was no other than their injured brother 
Joseph, and who immediatcty recognfzed them, though they did not 
know him, anxiously, yet guardedly, inquire<} whether their father were 
living, and whether they,had any other brother. After adopting various 
trials of their present state and di*sj)osition of mind, Joseph at length 
gave them corn,* on condition that when they came again for a fresh 
supply, Bcnjamift should accompany them. Meantime Simeon was 
iletained as a hostage. On their return to their aged father, and their 
relation of the extrabrdinary circumstances of their journey, J^cob burst 
into an agony of grief, saying “ Me ye have bereaved of my children"^ 
Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin away; all 
these things are against me. My son shall not go down with you ; for 
his brother is dead, and he is left alone, if mischief befall him by the way 
in the which ye go, then shall ye bring down my gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave.” While the supply of corn lasted, apparently little was 
said about a second journey to Egypt, though doubtless the mind of the 
venerable patriarch w,^s often agitated at the prospect^f parting with 
Benjamin. At length necessity urged, and his other sons reasoned and 
persuaded, and time and reflection and prayer^had brought his mind into 
a more mellow and submissive frame, and Jacob consented to the 
departure of his son. “ If it must be so now,” go, and take a present 
of the fruits of Canaan, and take the money you brought back, perad- 
venture it was an oversight. Take also your brother, and arise, and 
go again unto the man, and God Almighty give you mercy before the 
man, that he may send away your other brothor and Benjamin. If I be 
bereaved of my children, I am bereaved.” 

On^^e arrival of the sons of Israel in the presence of the governor, 
they i^re kindly received; Simeon was brought out to .them, ^nd all 
were seated, to dine in the governor's house. In the distribution of the 
meat, the portion sent to Benjamin was five times as large as that of his 
brethren. After this* Joseph directed their saoks to bejilled with corn, 
and commanded his steward to put in Benjamin’s sack the silver cup 
which he daily used, together with the money brought to pay for the 
corn. When they had quitted the town, he bade his steward jiursue 
them, and charge them with the robbery. This stratagem appears 
designed by Joseph to put to the test the dispositions of his brethren in 
general, both towards. Benjamin as the darling of his father, and towards 
their venerable parent himself. The result was satisfactory; all, especially 
Judah, disco’^ered the most genuine concern and affection, and Joseph 
no longer restrained his fraternal feelings, but, declaring who he was, 
fell on the neck of Benjamin, and kissed him, and wept, and then on 
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all his brethren. After this tender scene, Joseph presented each of his 
brethren with changes of rairpent and money, still maintaining his 
acknowledged partiality for Benjamin, giving hjm a much larger portion 
than the rest, and then dismissed them in |)eace, to bear to their venerable 

• father the joyful sight of Simeon and Benjamin restored# the tidings of 
Joseph’s life and exaltation# affd an invitation to him to come down, 
accompanied by ail his family^ and sojourn in the land of ^enty. * 

We have* no iarther allusion to Benjamin asi an individual : but 
the dying benediction, both of Jacob* and *of Moses, allude to 
the circumstances* of the tribe, and met an exact fulfilment., By 
his dying father, Benjamin was compared to a Iravening wolf. This 

• was a fierce and warlike tribe. Alone they engaged all the other 
tribes, and overcame them in * two battles, (Judges xx.) Moses 
predicts the security and privileges of the tribe, as dwelling in a situ¬ 
ation sheltered by the mountains of Zion, and ^contiguous to the sanc¬ 
tuary ; and both speak of the durajfon of this tribe, through the term of 
a day, alluding to the period of the Jewish state, during the whole of 
which this tribe was preserved, for, when the other t^ tribes revolted 
from the royal tribe of Judah, and apostatized from God, Benjamin 
adhered to both : thus it became incorporated with Judah, and was pre¬ 
served when the other tribes were scattered among the nations. Gen. 
XXXV. 16—20, xlii.—xlv,, xlix. 27 ; Deut. xxxiii. 12. 

BENONI— Be-no'-ni. 

Son of my pain, grief, or, sorrow. See Benjamin. 

‘BENZOHETH— Ben-zo'-heth. 

Son of separation. The son of Ishi. 1 Chron. iv. 20. 

BEOR— Be'-or. 

Burning, othaj^ise, stupid. The father of Belah, king of Oinha- 
bah, in Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 32. 

^BERA— Be'-ra. 

In evil. The* king of Sodom, in the time of Abraham, who was tri¬ 
butary to Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, but afterwards, with four 
’other kings, threw olF their allegiance. Chedorlaomer confederated 
v?<th three other kings, attacked Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, 
and Zohar, and carried off the spoil. Abraham and his confederates 
pursued them, recovered, tlie captives, (among whom was Lot,) and 
retook the booty, which he restored to Bera and the other kings. This 
is the first war expressly mentioned in Scripture. Gen. xiv. 

. BERNICJE— Ber-ni'-ce. 

One that brings victory. Bernice was daughter of Agrippa the 
Great, and sister to Agrippa the younger, both kings of the Jews 
According to apcient historians, she was a womam of very disreputabh 
character; but wc have no ftsrthcr account of her in Scripture, than 
that she accompanied her brother Agrippa to Cesarea, to congratulatr 
Festus, the new governor of that province, and was present when the 
apostld* Paul delivered his noble defence, which led Festus to conclude 
that he was mad oV enthusiastic, but by which Agrippa was almost 
persuaded to become a Christian. We have no Recount of any effect 
piodneed by it on Bernice. Acts xxv. 13—27 ; xxvi. 

BERI— Be'ri. 

A SON, wheat, or, ^ WELL. Son of Zopliah, of Ash*er, 1 Chron. 
vil, 36. 
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BERIAII—Be-ri'-ji. 

In the company, in evil, in clamour. Son ot‘ Asher, Gen. xlvi. 17 ; 
and head of a family, Num. xxvi. 44. 

BERODACH-BALADAN— Be-ro'-dach-Bal'-a-dan. 

Who creates contrition. SometiJhes called Mprodach-Baladan. 
The son of Baladan, king of Babylon/ wjio sent ambassadors to con- 
giiitulate king Hezekiah on his recovery. Hezekiah was wonderfully 
elated with this visit, Riid, in the pride ofYiis joy, showed tl\p messengers 
all the treasures of liis palkce. For this the king of Judah was 
reproved by the prophet Isaiah, who told him, that all the treasures 
whicli he had vain-gloriously shewn to these foreigners, together with 
his own posterity, should be carried away into their land, even to Baby¬ 
lon. 2 Kings XX. 12^ — 19 ;-Isaiah xxkix. 

BESODEIAH— Bes-o-dei'-ah. 

In the secret, or, counsel of the Lodi). Father of Meshullam, 
Nell. iii. 6. ' 

' BETHRAPUA-J-Beth'-ra-pha. 

The house of health, or, of physic. Son of Eshton, of the tribe of 
Judah. 1 Chron. iv. 12. 

' BETHUEL— Beth-u'-el. 

Filiation of god. Bethuel, the son of Nahor and Milcah, \^as nephei^*" 
to Abraham, and father to Laban, and to Rebekab the wife of Isaac. 
As Bethuel does not appear in the affair of Rebekah*s marriage, but 
only Laban, it has been supposed that he was dead before it took place. 
Gen. xxii. 22. xxiv. 


BEZALEEL— Be-zal'-e-el. 

In the shadow^ of god. Bczaleel was one of the individuals divinely 
appointed and endued with skill, forjthe work of the tabernacle# Exod. 
xxxi. 2 ; xxxvi. 1 ; xxxvii. 1 ; xxxviii. 22, &c. 

BICIIRI—BiCH'-Ri. 

First-born. The father of Sheba who rebelled against*David. 2 Sum. ^ 
XX. 1, 2. 

BIDKAR— Biu'-kar. 

In compunction, or, in sharp pain. Captain of the guards to JtJm'’ 
king of Israel. 2 Kings ix. 25. 

BIGTHAN— Big'-than. 

In the press. A lehamberlain to king Ahasucrus, who conspired with 
Teresh to take away the life of the king, but the plot was detected and 
defeated by means of Mordecai. Esth^ii. 21—23. ^ 

* BIGVAI— Big'-va-i. 

In MY BODY. One Bigvai with his children returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel. F^zra ii. 2. 14. Another Bigvai returned with Ezra, 
vui. 14. 

BILDAD— Bil-dad. 


Old friendship. Bildad the Shuhitc one of Job’s friends, probably 
descended from Shuah, the son of Abraham by Keturah. From-want of 
just views of the dealings of Providence in correctirig the righteous for the 
trial and improvement of their character, Bildad, like the other friends of 
Job, was led to very*ra8h and hasty conclusions concerning his character^* 
Headdressed him as a deliberately wicked man, whose hypocrisy was ma¬ 
nifested by the afflictions with which he was exercised ; but Bildad was 
afterwards convinced of his mistake, and glad to solicit the intercessions 
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of the man. he had so disparaged. It becomes us to be very candid and 
charitable in judging of others, and especially to avoid any thing like 
unkind reflections on the afflicted. Job. ii. 11; viii.; xviii.; xxv.; 
xUi. 7, 8, Gen. xxv. 2. . 

BILHAH— Bil'-hah. # 

Wrio IS OLD, TROUBLED, COWpflSED, THAT SPREADS ITSELF. Bilhah, 
the handmaid of Rachel, Jatjpb’s subordinate wife, and the mother of 
Dan and Nsmbtali. Gen. xxix. 29; .xxx. 4—8. * 

BILHAN— Bil'-^an. * 

Old, or, TBOUBiliD. Son of Jediadl, and father of Jeush. 1 Chron, 
vii. 10. . 

BINNUI— Bin'-nui. 

To BUILD, TO UNDERSTAND. An Israelite*who separated from his wife, 
married contrary to law. Ejra x. 30. 

BIRSHA— Bir'-sha. , 

In evil. The king of Gomorrah, at war with Chedorlaomer. Gen. xiv. 2. 

BIRZAVITH— Bir'-za-vith, 

Son of the corner. Son of Malchiel. 1 Chron. vii.’Sl. 

BISHLAM— Bish'-LAm . 

In peace. Bishlam-Mithredath, was one of the king' of Persia’s officers 
<5h this siSe the Euphrates, who irtterposed with king Artaxerxes to 
prevent the rebuilding of the temple. Ezra iv. 7. 

BITHIAH~Bi-thi’-ah. 

Daughter op the lord. Pharaoh's daughter married to Mered. 
1 Chron. iv. 18, 

BLASTUS— Blas'-tus. 

One that sprouts, or, brings forth, Blastus, the chamberlain of 
king Horod, Aggippa, whom the Cyrians and Si^onians employed to 
bring about a reconciliation with the xing, they having greatly displeased 
him. Acts xii. 20. 

, • BOAN^GES— Bo-a-ner'-ges. 

Sons of thunder. A name given by our Lord to two of his twelve 
Apostles, viz. James and John, the sons of Zebedee, with reference, it 
‘‘slwuld appear, either to their natural temper and disposition, or to the 
character of their preaching. Some have supposed it was given on a 
particular occasion, when tjieir violent disposition manifested itself. The 
Samaritans of a certain village, having refused our Lord the common 
rites of hospitality, these two disciples requested permission to call down 
fire from heaven to consume the offenders; but Jesus rebuked the dis¬ 
ciples, saying—ye»know not what spirit ye are of. It*appears more pro¬ 
bable that the appellation alluded to the rousing, alarming character of 
their ministry, l^ark iii. Ml. Luke ix. 54. • 

BOGHERU— Boch'-e-ru. 

His first-born. Son of Uzel, of the tribe of Benjamin. 1 Chr. viii. 38. 

BOAZ, or BOOZ— Bo'-az. 

In strength, or, in the goal. Rabab, a Canaanitess of Jericho, 

being convinced that*Israel was the people of God, and that she ought 

to cast in her lot with them, received in peace the spies sent by Joshua, 

«ud took measures for their safety. In consequence, herself and her 

family were preserved in the general destruction of Jericljo, and she 

afterwards married Salmon a prince of the tribe of Judah, and became 

the mother of Boaz, and one in the line of mothers of the great Messiah. 

0 1 ^ 
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Boaz was a wealthy man, of the city of Bethlehem. A distant relation 
of his, Elimelech, had some years befora been driven by famine to seek 
sustenance for himself and his family in the land of Moab; there his two 
sons married women of Moab, and both himself and his sons were swept 
off by the haiM of death. His widow, Naomi, returned to Bethlehem 
acc^panied by Ruth, one of her daugh!ers-in-law, in circumstances of 
indigence. In course of time, Ruth was providentially cast in the way of 
Boaz, who, hearing of her exceUent character for virtue and piety, became 
much interested in her, *and, on learning the relationship that subsisted 
between them, he engaged to fulfil 'the office of kinsihan, according to 
the custom of the Jews, in redeeming the land that had been Elimelech’s, 
and marrying Ruth, the widow of his son. He did so, and from this mar¬ 
riage sprang Obed the father of* Jesse, and grandfather of David. Josh. ii.; 
vi. 22—25. 1 Chron. ii. 11, 12. Ruth. Matt..i. 5. Luke iii. 32. 

. BUKKI--;Buk'-ki. 

Empty, or, disijipation. Son of Jogli, of Dan. Numb, xxxiv. 22. 
Another Bukki was high-priest of the Jews, son of Abishua, and father of 
Uzzi. 1 Chron, vi,*5. 

BUKKIAH~Buk-ki'-ah. 

Dissipation of the lord. A Levite who played on music 9 ,l instru-^, 
ments before the ark. 1 Chron. xxv.*4, 

BUNAH— Bu'-nah. 

One that builds, or, that understands. Son of Jerahmeel. 
1 Chron. ii. 25. , * 

BUZ —BUZ. 

Despised, or, plundered. Son of Nahor and Milcah, and brother to 
Huz. Gen. xxii. 21. According to the supposition that the trial of Job 
was contemporary with the oppressioli of Israel in Egypt, ^lifiu, one 
of Job’s friends, was descended from Buz; he is called an Aramean or 
Syrian—“ Elihu the Jebusite, of the kindred of Ram ^^am being put 

for Aram, Job xxxii. 2. The prophet Jeremiah threatened the Buzites 
with God’s wrath; they dwelt in Arabia Deserta, Jer. xxv. 23. Another 
Buz was the son of Abdiel, and father of Jahdo, of the tribe of Judah. 
1 Chron. v. 14. 

BUZI~Bu'-zi. 

My contempt. A priest; and father of the prophet Ezekiel. Ezek, i. 3. 


CiESAR— CiR'-SAR. 

To CUT, or, I cut, ‘(alluding to some particular circumstances connected 
with the birth of the individual,) or, A HEAD OF hair, or, blue eyes. 
This name was assumed by, or was given to, all the Roman emperors 
after Julius Caesar. In the New Testament, the Roman emperor is 
usually called Caesar, omitting any other name that might belong to him. 
And the name is figuratively used for the authority; thus, our Lord, 
speaking of the tribute demanded by the Roman government,' when 
Tiberius was the emperor, asked, ** Whose is the image and superscrip¬ 
tion on this penny ?” ihey replied, “ Caesar’s.” “ Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s,” Mat^. xxii. 21. And the apostle Paul, at the time Nero was 
emperor, appealed to his tribunal, saying, “ I appeal to Caesar,” that is, 
tlic Caesar, or emperor, then reigning. Acts xxy. 11. 
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CAIAPHAS— Cai'-A“PHAS. 

He that seeks with diligence. Caiaphas, the high-priest of the 
Jews, succeeded Simon, the son of Camith. Caiaphas was son-in-law 
to Annas, who also is called ^igh-priest, in the gospel, because he had 
long enjoyed that dignity, and retained much of the influence connected 
with it. The first mention Caiaphas in Scripture is, when a council 
of the chief-priests was held,^o deliberate on the expediency of seizing 
Jesus Christ, and by violent means putting an end to his popularity, 
which had been greatly promoted by the miracle of raising Lazarus from 
the dead. On that occasion, Caiaphas most probably presided-, and 
observed, that the matter required no deliberation, for that the life of an 
■ individual ought not to be pu^ in competition with the safety of the 
whole nation, which they affected to believe would be endangered from 
the Romatis, by the adherence of the people to Jesus. “ Ye know 
nothing, at all, nor consider that it isexp^ientjhat one man should die, 
and that the whole nation perish uot." This sentimept was a kind of 
prophecy, which God permitted to proceed from the mouth of the high- 
priest, importing, though not by his intention, that tfie death of Jesus 
would be the salvation of the world. 

When^Judas had betrayed Jesus, he was taken first to Annas, and 
'then to Caiaphas, and examined before him. The depositions of the 
false witnesses, suborned to testify against the innocent Saviour, being 
found insufficient to procure his condemnation, which the priests were 
determined to'obt^in, Caiaphas adjured him by the living God to say 
whether he were the Christ or not ? Jesus being thus put upon his oath, 
immediately replied, with great solemnity, “ Thou hast said ; nevertheless, 
I say unto you, hereafter ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the rigljt 
hand of pcwes^and coming in th^ clouds of heav«n.” Caiaphas imme¬ 
diately rent his clothes in affected horror, saying, “ What farther need 
have we of witnesses ? Behold now, ye have heard his blasphemy; what 
( think ye V’ "(Yithout hesitation, they replied, “ He is worthy of death 
•I and immediately, because the power of life and death was not at this 
* time in the hands of the Jews, they led away Jesus to the Roman 
governor, to obtain his sanction of the unjust sentence: John xi. 49—52. 
Matt. xxvi. 57—66. Mark xiv. 53—64. Luke xxii. 66—71. John xviii. 
13, 14. About two years after this, Caiaphas was deposed by tlie 
Romans. 

CAIN— Cain. 

Possessed, or* a possession. •Cain, the first-born^of human race, was 
so named by his’delighted mother, in the mistaken hope that she hail 
obtained “the man," the Saviour, alluded to in the promise of the Lord, 
that the seed of the wonaan should bruise the head of the serpent, and 
repair the ruins of the fall. 'Kiis child lived to afford a striking instance 
of the fallacy of human hopes, and the fondness of parental expectations, 
when built on any other foundation than manifest mental or moral 
excell^^ce. As Cam and his brother Abel advanced in life, each adopted 
a special pursuit, arfapted to their respective tastes and dispositions. It 
was to the honour of the parent of the human race^that he did not bring 
up his children in idleness; and affords an example worthy of imitation 
by parents in the highest classes of society. Cain’s pursiyt was that of 
agriculture; Abel tended a flock of sheep. In process of time, each 
brought an offering to the Lord. As a thank-oftenn^, an expression of 
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gratitude for providential mercies, it is probable that the first-fruits 
of the increase of any kind, not expressly disallowed, would have been 
equally acceptable to Him who js the Lord of all; but man, as a sinner, 
can approach God in no other way than by means of an atonement. The 
Divine Being Ikd seen fit to appoint the shedding of blood, and offering 
sacjifices, as the medium by which the smrfer should approach, profess¬ 
ing his faith in that great Atonement, (as |ar as it was revealed,) which 
all these sacrifices ty|fified. If, therefore, any one should neglect the 
appointed “ shedding of blood, without which there could be no remis¬ 
sion,”* he must be regfirded as rejecting the atonement, and could have 
no reason to expect that any other offering would be accepted. In such 
a spirit, Cain brought the first-fruits of .the ground, and his offering was 
rejected; while, at the same \ime, the victim from his brother's flock, 
offered in humble faith, evidently met the Divine acceptance and regard. 
This so enraged Cain, ihat his countenance assumed a sullep and a 
gloomy aspect, tqo correct an index,of his unhumbled, self-righteous, 
and malignant spirit. 

'Ihe Lord, in his forbearing goodness, was pleased to expostulate with 
Cain, instead of inflicting the punishment that his presumption and envy 
had deserved: “ Cain, why art thou wroth ? and why is thy coqptenance 
fallen ?” It were well, if all who fecS similar emotions, had candour 
humility enough to reason the case with themselves—Is there a cause ? 
have I reason and right to be angry?” Were such a process of reason¬ 
ing fairly applied to the mind, before the lips were permitted to utter one 
angry expression, how much contention and bloodshed might be spared! 
how much envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness would be cut off 
in the bud! Doubtless, Cain thought he had cause for his enmity 
against God, and his lonvy of his brother, but he found pQiSie., “*lf thou 
doest well,” that is, if thou bringest the appointed offering with suitable 
dispositions, “ shalt thou not be accepted,” as well as thy brother?— 
Equality, in point of acceptance before Go(f, shall be thine; and all , 
natural superiority, “ Unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule 
over him.” “ But if thou doest not well,” if thou retainest thy proud,' 
uncharitable, unbelieving dispositions, “ sin lieth at the door thysellr 
alonO^must be answerable for thy guilt and rejection. 

By this expostulation, Cain was silenced, but not humbled. His envy 
and hatred against his unoffending brother became more and more 
inflamed, and his dark soul meditated deeds of revenge. Surely, evil 
passions must long have been fostered in his bos»m; for vice never 
reaches such a frightful maturity at once. In all probability, bis parents 
had wept over his childish stubbornness, sullenness, and passion. Let 
a remembrance of th% dreadful lengths to whi«h Cain’sj, angry passions 
carried him, operate as a constant warning against childish family quar¬ 
rels, and the indulgence of a violent temper in trifles. It is by guarding 
against trifles, that great evils are most effectually prevented. Shortly 
afterwards, as Cain talked with his brother Abel in the field, prolftibly in 
a familiar manner, as though all unpleasant impressions had worn off 
from his mind, he rose up and slew him!—the first-born of human race 

• Some expositors suppose that this allusion is to the sin-offering, (which is sometimes 
figuratively called “ sin,” 2 Cor. v. 21,) meaning that the atoning sacrifice was at hand, if 
Cain were sensible of his guilt; but the sense here adopted appears, on the whole, most 
natural. . 
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became a murderer! the murderer of his innocent, his only brother !— 
and wherefore ? because his own works were evil, and his brother’s were 
righteous. When a person has made such progress in wickedness, as to 
hate another for the sake of h^^ goodness, there is no calculating to what 
consummation of guilt and horror he may rise. i 

No human witness was by,**to mark the guilty deed; perhaps^the 
heart-rending' intelligence hi^d not yet reach^ the parents, when the 
awful ^oice of •God addressed the fratricide, making inquisition for 
blood—“ Where is thy brother Abel ?” With sullen irikolence the guilty 
wretch replied, I know not; am I m*y brother’s keeper When .urged 

to acts of kindness towards others, especially kindness to their immortal 
interests, let us see to it, that no, such excuse escapes our lips, no such 
sentiment finds a lodgment in our bosomS. Cain professed ignorance; 
but he coifld not deceive that eye which is a flame of fire, and which 
had witnessed the whole transaction; beside^a voice was heard pro¬ 
claiming his guilt—a voice from the ground—-the voicq of his brother’s 
blood, calling for Divine vengeance— 

Blood has a voice to pierce the skies; 

Revenge, the blood of Abel cries— 

—i- * 

and the plea was not disallowed—the doom of Cain was now pronounced. 
By the will of the sovereign Lord and Judge of the universe, his forfeited 
life was spared awhile; probably in tenderness to his parent, on whom, 
if by man his bloo4 must be shed, would have devolved the dreadful office 
of tne executioner. But the earth was cursed for his sake; an increased 
degree of sterility should be experienced, whenever he attempted to cul¬ 
tivate it; neither should it afford him a resting-place; for a fugitive and 
a v8^aBon^«l»a«ld he be on the fhce of the earth* shunning the society 
of men, and shunned by them as an object of disgust and terror. 

On hearing jiis sentence, in a tone of sullen despair Cain howled out. 

My punishment is greater than I can bear. Behold, thou hast driven 
.me this day from the face of the earth; and from thy face* I shall be 
,hid: and I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth, and every 
one that meefe me will be ready to slay me.” But God assure^ him 
that he should not be slain, but should live, and bear a mark of righteous 
judgment, as a warning amd a terror to others; and, at the same time, 
as an intimation that no one in this case should inflict punishment on a 
criminal, who had already experienced that “ it is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands^f the lining Godf’ ^ 

Having obtained this reprieve, Cain went out from the presence of the 
Lord; most probably, avoided all intercourse with the pious family 
where God was worshipped, and endeavoured inf worldly pursuits to 
forget that the wrath of God ^ras abiding on him. In the land of his 
wandering, (called, from that circumstance, the land of Nod, or of ike 
Vaffab^nd,) he reared a son, and built a city, and called it after the name 
of his son. We hav^ no farther account of the life or death of Cain. 
Several of bis posterity were distinguished by their proficiency in useful 
arts, but none by moral excellence or piety. In process of time, they 

• Cut off from the means and the hope of mercy—but this appears to be the language 
of Cain’s sullen dcs^r cutting himself off: for, had he applied as a bundle penitent, tbs 
blood of Christ, which that of Abel typified, could avail to cleanse even from blood- 
gmlltaCBS, , ^ 
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became the corrupters of the hurmin race, and led to the destruction of 
a guilty world. Gen. iv. * 

CA1N4N— Ca-i'-nan. 

Possessor, or. purchaser. Cainan, tlje son of Enos, and father of 
Mahalaleel. Gen. v. 9. 12. , ’ 

2, Cainan, the son of Arphaxad, And Mther of Salah. Luke iii. 36, 
Some difficulty resets on this, as thp name^does not occur in Gen. xi., 
where we should expedt,to find it. Several solutions have bhen offered, 
but the discussion is neither materijjl nor very interesting. 

• . CAIXJOLt—Cal'-col. 

Who nourishes, consumes, and sustains the whole. The 
fourth son of Mahal, a liCV^e and eminent musician. 1 Chron, ii. 6. 

1 Kings iv. 31. 

CALEB -Ca'-leb. 

A DOG ; A CROW; or, a*basket ; or, as the heart. Caleb,-the son 
of Jephunneh, of# the tribe of Judah,»was one of the distinguished wor¬ 
thies of the Old Testament. He was one of the twelve spies sent to view 
the land of Canaan. They went through the country, and brought with 
them some of the finest fruits as specimens of the produce of the country. 
But, after displaying these proofs its excellence, some of'the spies-- 
added the discouraging report, that this good land was not attainable; 

“ For,” said they, “ the inhabitants are giants, and the cities are walled 
up to heaven.” This raised a murmuring among the people, ever more 
ready to listen to the suggestions of unbelief, than to the sure word of 
God. But, among the spies, two were found faithful to God and to 
their brethren, Caleb and Joshua. 

Caleb, being a man of great courage and nobleness of spi|;it, en¬ 
deavoured to still the*raurmurings of the people, and tj'*?inlmate their 
courage, saying, “Let us go up at once, and possess it; for we are 
well able to overcome it.” This was the true»spirit of faith ; God had 
commanded them to go up and possess it; that was enough for Caleb; 
he could hear of no impossibilities, that should stand in the way of 
God's command. Let us be once satisfied that we have his commands 
and we dare engage to move mountains, subdue kingdoms, stop the 
mouth* of lions, quench the violence of fire, out of weakness to betome 
strong. But the ten unbelieving spies reiterated’ their doleful assertions of 
the difficulties, and, indeed, impossibilities, of conquering the land : “ It 
is a land," said they, “that eateth up the inhabitants thereof; (how 
inconsistent with their former account, that it was indeed a good land, 
flowing with milk and honey !) and that there were the sons of Anak, 
giants, in whose sigh^they appeared but as grasshoppers.” 

These discouraging suggestions spread gloom* and discontent through 
the camp of Israel: the people lifted tip their voice and wept, and 
murmured against Moses and Aaron, and wished themselves back again 
in Egypt. Joshua and Caleb now ran in among 'the people, ajid en¬ 
deavoured to appease them, maintaining that the limd they had visited 
was an exceeding good land; and that, assuredly, if the Lord their 
God delighted in thdhi, he would bring them into possession of that 
land; only, said they, let us not rebel against the Lord our God by 
doubting his power and faithfulness. Such, however, was the violence 
of the people, that they were proceeding to stone Caleb and Joshua, 
when the glory of the Lord appeared on the tabernacle, and Jehovah, 
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addressing Moses, threatened to exterminate this perverse and rebel¬ 
lious people. Moses earnestly interceded for them; and the Lord 
was pleased to spare Israel as a nation, Jaut declared that all the gene¬ 
ration then grown to maturity should die in the wilderness for their 
unbelief; and that Caleb and Joshua alone, who had folfcwed him fully 
and faithfully, should inherit the promised land. In consequence of 
this decree, Israel wandered tforty years in the wilderness, till all those 
who in maAhood had come out of Egypt, with^the exception of Caleb 
and Joshua, had died off. They were then permitted lo go over Jordan, 
and possess the land of Canaan. , 

During the division of the land by Joshua, Caleb petitioned to 
have that part of the country for his portion which was inhabited by 
the giants: for, said he, Moses said, surely the land whereon thy feet 
have trodden shall be thine inheritance, and thy children’s for ever, 
becausa- thou hast wholly followed the Losd my God: and now, 
(added Caleb, to the honour of God’s goodness and,faithfulness,) the 
Lord hath kept me alive these forty and five years^; and, lo 1 I am 
this day fourscore and five years old: as yet I am as strong this 
day as I was in the day that Moses sent me. As my strength was 
«ita»then, evfn so is my strength now, for war. Thou hast heard of the 
giants,ISnd of the fenced cities; ^ive me my portion, and if the Lord 
be with me, I shall be able to drive them out, as the Lord said. 
Joshua could not but be delighted with the noble spirit of his ancient 
colleague. He blessed him, and readily complied with his request, in 
giving him Hebron for an inheritance. Aided by a party of his tribe, 
Caleb went against Hebron, and slew the giants, the sons of Anak. 
Thence he went to Debir, or Kirjath-sepher, and, finding the city almost 
impr^naW«^rfeo invited the valoftr of his tribe,d>y ofiering to give his 
beautiful daughter, Achsah, to the hero who should conquer it. Accord¬ 
ingly, his nqphew, Othpiel* engaged in the enterprise, and, having 
• achieved it, obtained Achsah with an extensive dowry. We have no 
. particulars of the time and manner of Caleb’s death, but he had a 
^ n umerous posterity, who maintained an honourable rank among their 
^5rethren. Numb. xiii. xiv. Josh. xiv. 6—15.; xv. 13—19. Judges i. 
9-1-5. 1 Chron. iv. 15—20. 

OANAAN-Ca'-na-an. 

Trader, merchant, or, he that humbles or subdues, or, to 
ANSWER or AFFLICT. Canaan was the Son of Ham, and father of the 
Canaanites. .On Account of Ham’s filial impiety in exposing and 
ridiculing the disgrace of his father, he was laid under a very strong 
prophetical curse, in which his son Canaan is remarkably connected. 
Hence it has been supposed that Haro was a p&rtaker in his father’s 
crime, if not the instigator of it. The posterity of Canaan originated 
the Sidonians and Phoenicians; also the Hittites, the Jebusites, the 
Amorites, the Girgashites, the Hivites, See., of whom frequent mention 
is made in the history of the conquest of the land of Cansum by the 
Jews, and in whose extirpation from that land, the curse was partly 
fulfilled; though a part of it remains fulfilling to Ahe present day. (See 
Ham.) Canaan is supposed to have lived and died in Palestine, which 
hence derived its appellation by his name. Gen. ix. 22. 25.; x. 6. 
15—-20. 
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CANDACE— Can-ba'-ce. 

One who possesses contrition. Candace was an Ethiopian queen. 

An officer from her court being a proselyte to the Jewish religion, 
and having been to Jerusalem to keep tjje feast of the Passover, as ho 
returned hotii^, was converted to Christianity by the preaching of 
Phyip, Acts viii. 26—40. It is said thait Queen Candace was con¬ 
verted by means of the eunuch, but of tbfs we have no information in 
Scripture. • • • * * 

• CASCUS— Cas'-cus. 

Covering of a lam^. One of t*he chamberlains of king Ahasuerus 
Esther i. 10. 

CAREAH— Cj\-Re'-ah. 

Bald, frozen. Father of J*ohanan. 2 Kings xxv. 23. 

CARMI-Car'-mi. 

My vineyard. The fourth son qf Reuben, and head of thp family 
of the Carmites, Numb. xxvi. 6. Another Carmi was the father of 
A chan. Josh. vii. 18. 

CARPUS— Car'-pus. 

Fruit, or, fruitful. A disciple of St. Paul, residing at Troas, with 
whom the apostle lodged when he landed at that place, (Act|xx. 
and at whose house he left a cloaP, and some books and pa^hment 
writings, which, during his imprisonment at Rome, he desired the 
evangelist Timothy, whom he expected to visit him, to bring with him, 

2 Tim. iv. 13. Profligate wits have ridiculed the mgnticfti of things so 
apparently trivial, in a book professing to be dictated by inspiration ; 
but it may be replied, not only that these incidental notices vd'common 
things give the epistle an air of genuineness, and yet are such as 
an imitator would i¥)t have thought of inserting; biiAi».al^ that 
more than one moral lesson is conveyed, even in this incidental 
request. (1.) Paul, though quite willing to a martyr^for Christ, saw 

no merit in courting, or self-inflicting, sufferings and privations, when » 
in prison; and anticipating the approach of winter, did not hesitate to 
send for what might promote his comfort, a warm garment. (2.) Though 
St. Paul had wrought many miracles for the benefit of others, he diff^ 
not accustom himself to expect miracles to be wrought for his, own 
convenience, but resorted to the ordinary means within his reach for 
procuring such things as were needful. (3.) The apostle was an inspired 
man, yet he did not despise or neglect the ordinary means of instruction, 
but had his books and his parchment#, and set a "due yalue on them, 
according to bis own advice to Timothy, “ give attendance to reading.” 

1 Tim. iv. 13. Thus are useful hints incidentally conveyed, against 
presumption and enthusiasm. • • 

CARSHENA-Cah-she'-na. 

A LAMB OF A YEAR. One of the principal officers of king Ahasuerus, 
whom he consulted concerning the steps to be taken against Queen 
Vashti. Esther i. 14. ' 

CASLUHIM— Cas-lu'him. * 

The cover of tables. A son of Mizraim, and father of a people so 
called. Great uncertainty rests on the place of his abode, and the 
nation whicl\,he founded. It was probably Upper Egypt. The Philis¬ 
tines and the Caphtorim both descended from the Casluhim; probably, 
the Caphtorim immediately, and the Philistines from them. This sup- 
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position reconciles the‘Statements of Moses with those of the prophets 
Jeremiah and Amos. Gen. x. 14. Jer. xlvii. 4. Amos. ix. 7. 

CEPHA, or CEPHA^S— Ce'-phas. 

A ROCK, or, STONE. A surr\|ime given by our Lord to Simon, the son 
of Jonas, one of the twelve apostles. Peter has the saAie signification 
in Latin. John i. 42. , 

CHAMOS, 06 CHEMOSH— Che'-mosh. 

To HASTEN. This was an idol of the Moabites, tier, xlviii. 7. 13. 46. 

CHEDORLAOMER-CHED-oR-LA'-o-ifeR. 

A GENERATION OF SERVITUDE. A*king of the Islamites, that is,- either 
the Persians or a people bordering on them. He was the chief of 
the five kings who attacked tliQ four kii^ of Sodom and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, and having defeated them carried off a great booty, but 
were afterwards pursued by Abraham, and the property and persons 
retaken, Gen. xiv. . • 

CHELAL— Che'-lal. 

Completion, or, the whole. An Israelite who, on his return from 
Babylon, put away his foreign wife. Ezra x. 30. 

CHELUB— Che'-lub, 

A dog, a basket, (same as Caleb.) The father of Ezri. 1 Chron. 
'^'xxvii, • 

CHENAANAH— Che-na'-a-nah. 

Same as Canaan. One of this name was the fourth son of Bithan. 
1 Chron. vii. 40. ^Another was father of the false prophet Zedekiah. 
1 Kings xxii. 11. 

CHENANIAH— Chen-a-ni'-ah. 

Preparation, or, disposition, or, strength, or, rectitude of 
THE 1A)RIX-.«A- master of sacred* music. He conducted the music at 
the removal of the ark from the house of Obed-edom. 1 Chron. xv. 22. 
CHE^IRAH-Cheph-i'-rah. 

« Little lioneIs. A son of Kirjath-arira. Ezra ii. 25. 

CHERAN— Che'-ran. 

Singing, or, crying. Youngest son of Dishon, and grandson of Seir 
Horite. Gen. xxxvi. 26. 

. CHERUB— Cher'-ub. 

As a child. An Israelite who returned from Babylon, but was unable 
to prove his genealogy. Ezra ii. 59. 

CHESED— Che'-sed. 

As A DEMONj A-son of Nalft>r and Milcah. G^n. xxii. 22. The 
Casidim or Casdtm, (as the Hebrew call the Chaldeans) descended from 
Chesed, but this probably was another person of the same name. 

• GHIDON— Chi'-don. * 

A lance, dart, MisFORTUNEf The threshing-floor of Chidon is men¬ 
tioned, 1 Chron. xiii. 9, as the place where Uzzah was struck suddenly 
dead. 2 Sam. vi. 6, it is called the threshing-floor of Nachon, but 
whethef these names belong to the same individual, or indeed whether 
they are the names of persons or of places, is not clear. 

CHILEAB— Chil'-e-ab. • 

Totality op the rather. A son of David and Abigail. 2 Sam. 
iii. 3, 

_ CHILION— Chil'-i-qn. 

Finished, complete, perfect. Son of filimelgjdi and Naomi, of 
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Bethlehem, the whole family were driven by famine into the land of 
Moab, where Chilion married Orpali, Moabitess, and shortly after¬ 
wards died. Ruth i. 2— 5. 

CHIMHAM— Chim'-ham. 

As A TROUBUS. Son of Barzillai the Gileadite, on whom king David 
bestowed the preferment at court, that his fjither, on account of age and 
inlifmity, had declined. 2 Sam. xix. 37, 38. 

, CHISLON— Chis-lon. . , . 

Confidence, or, rashness.* Father of Elidad, of the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin, one deputed to allot the land of Canaan. Numb, xxxiv. 21. 

• • CHLOE— Chlo'-e. 

A GREEN HERB. A Christian female resident at Corinth. From some 
members of her household, 3t. Paul 'learnt the divided state of the 
church at Corinth, which induced him to write his first epistle. I Corin¬ 
thians i. 11. 

CHRIST. 

A title of office'applied to our bleiSsed Lord; it. is of the same signi¬ 
fication as Messiah, viz. sent, anointed. John i. 41. 

CHUSAN RISHATHAIM— Chush'-an Rish-a-tha'-im. 
Ethiopian, or, blackness of iniquities. A king of Mesopotamia, 
who oppressed the Israelites eight y^rs, until they were delive^ by the" 
hand of Othniel, the nephew and son-in-law of Caleb, Judges iii. 8—10. 

CHUZA— Chu'-za. 

The seer, or, prophet. Steward to Herod Agrippa. Hia,wife Susanna, 
was one of the women of Galilee, who ministered of* their substance to 
our blessed Lord. Luke viii. 3, 

CLAUDIA— Clau'-di-a. 

Lamb. A Roman lady converted t<^ Christianity by th e apo stla Paul, 
most probably duringf his imprisonment. Some think sHFwas the wife 
of PudenS, mentioned in the same verse with her, 2 Tim. iv. 21. Others 
affirm that she was the wife of Aulus Rufus Pudens, a Bviton,^ and that 
by her means Christianity was introduced into our island; but these are 
uncertain conjectures. 

CLAUDIUS— Clau'-di-us. 

Same signification. One of the emperors of R^me, who succeeded Caius 
Caligula. He confirmed the Jews in. many of their privileges,* par¬ 
ticularly in their freedopi of the city of Alexandria, and the free exercise 
of their religion and laws in their own country, but he would not permit 
them to hold assemblies at Rome. H^ gave the kingdom of Judea to 
Agrippa, and that cf Chalcis to his brother Hero(f. jOh the dteath of 
Agrippa, he again reduced Judea to a Roman province. In the ninth 
year of his reign, h^ issued a decree requiring all Jews to depart from 
Rome. The Christians probably were confounded witlf them, and all 
banished together. By this decree, Aqufla and Priscilla were driven to 
Ephesus, where they became acquainted with the apostle Paul. Acts 
xviii. 2. ^ 

CLAUDIUS LYSIAS— *Clau'-di-us Iats'-i-as. 

Was tribune of the Roman guards who were stationed at the temple of 
Jerusalem. Observing^ a tumult raised on occasion of the apostle Paul hav¬ 
ing entered the temple, and the people, set on by the priests, attempting to 
murder him, Claudius Lysias rescued him from their hands, and, suppos¬ 
ing him to be a criminal 0 dangerous person, he ordered him to be 
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bouifd with two chains anil carried to the fort; but Paul pleaded his pri¬ 
vilege aa a Roman citizen, on which ttysiaa was afraid, and conn- 
ternoanded his order. Next day he summoned the Jewish priests and 
council, to inquire into the cause of the disturbance: the apostle declared 
that he was a Phaiiaee, and thtt the jmeusation against hfm arose from 
his asserting the resurrection of the, dead, (a doctrine which that sect 
maintained against the Sadducees :) this turned the edge of the question 
from tlve apostle himself to liH accusers, who were^ composed of the two 
sects, and who began furiously to debate the matter among themselves. 
The tumult increasing, the captain.sent the apostle to the tower of 
Antonio, where he was - imprisoned. The day after, above forty* Jews 
formed a conspiracy to kill Paul, which he, being aware of through his 
“ nephew, communicated it to the captain, yjho in consequence sent him 
off by night under a strong escort to Csesarea, where the governor 
resided. Acts xxi. 30—40.; xxii. xxiii. 

• CLAUDIUS FELIX, (see Ffiux.) 

CLEMENT— Clem‘-ent. 

Mild, good, modest, merciful. A friend and fellQ,w-Iabourer of the 
apostle Paul, concerning whom, among others, the apostle expressed this 
delightful confidence—“ whose names are in the book of life.” What 
•<i*»would miiny give, to indulge such a ^ell-grounded confidence concerning 
themselves! how many are there who indulge a confidence not well 
grounded 1 “ We cannot,” says the excellent Matthew Henry, “ search 

into that book, or know whose names are written there; but we may, in 
a judgment or charity, conclude that those who labour in the gospel, 
and are faithful to the interests of Christ and souls, have their nam^%i,,^ „ 
the book of life.” May it be our happiness to evidence the character, ‘ 
and to jnfer the privilege! Phil. iv. 3. 

CLEOPA^— Cle'-o-pas. • 

The whojue glory, or, glory altogether. The same with Alpheus, 
(see that article.) It is geneially supposed that Cleopas was brother to 

• .Toseph the carpenter, and that his wife Mary was sister to the mother of 
• our Lord; thus he would be uncle, and his sons James and Simeon, Jude 

«.^d Joses, would be first-cousins to Jesus, hence frequently called his 
brethren, Matt. xiii. 55., Cleopas and Mary, as well as their sons, were 
believers in Christ, and dUcovered a very strong and persevering attach¬ 
ment to him and his cause at the time of its deepest depression; but 
their minds were not at that time enlightened to perceive the con- 
^ nection of the sufferings and death of their Lord with the salvation of 
sinneraand hiaown‘exaltation. *Hence, having seen,Jesus expire on the 
cross, Cleopas seems to have given up all hope of seeing the kingdom 
of God established on earth. In a very peculiar state of mind he left 
Jerusalem, acc(Vmpanied*by another disciple, (prob?ibly Luke,) to take a 
‘ retired walk to Emmaus, a village about seven miles and a half from the 
city; as they went, they conversed about their Master, and mourned over 
the su^ppsed failure of his cause, and the disappointment of their hopes 

* and expectations from him. Yet no expression escaped their lips, no 
septtment entered their minds, that could reproach him as a deceiver. 
They were full of reverence and admiration of his character, and still 
spokje of him as a prophet mighty in word and in deed before God and 
all 1pm people. How strange that they could not perceive that there 
was ho alternative between his being what he professed to be, and ful- 
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Riling all he had declared and promised; and Im being'what his enemies 
represented him to be, a designings impostor who deserved to die!—yet so 
: it was; and this very instahce of the weakness and inaptitude of the first 
disciples to perceive the claims'^and purposes of their Lord, yet retaining 
their exalted ifeverence for his character, at once proves that character 
to have been unimpeachable, and that sfifl%:ient evidence must have been 
afforded of the important fact Of his resuyection, ere such incredulous 
unobservant men could have been .convinced of it, sp fully con¬ 
vinced as to be ready tb attesf, and some of them actually to attest, the 
truth with their blood. * 

This walk to Emftiaus was in the afternoon of the third day from 
the crucifixion of our Lord, and the day of his resurrection. As the 
disciples walked and pursued their mournful conversation, they were 
joined by Jesus himself, who approached them as a stranger, and cour¬ 
teously inquired into the cause of their grief. How much of genuine 
feeling, and how little of worldly prudence, does their answer'display ! 

“ Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the 
things that have* come to pass there in these days, concerning Jesus 
of Nazareth 

It was surely a dangerous thing to avow attachment to such a cause 
at such a time, and to connect th<iir grief with the death o^ one who ' 
had just been crucified as a malefactor and a traitor—and this stranger 
might be connected with people in power, and they might be appre¬ 
hended as dangerous or suspicious persons, and share, the same fate 
as their Master : but no such consideration entered their mind. What 
they felt'and thought, they uttered, regardless of consequences. Jesus 
of Nazareth was a holy man, an eminent prophet, approved so before 
God, and manifested to the people and he was unjustly con^emncii 
to death and crucified, though it wms the act of the clueir priests and 
oiir rulers, and our faith and hope w’cre fixed on him—“ we trusted 
that it had been He which should have redeemed Israel; and, beside 
all this, to-day is the third day since these things happened.” (Amidst * 
all their weakness and confusion, there was still a lingering of faith— 
almost unconsciously, they still entertaineil expectations from Jesus,,).' 
He had often spoken of rising from the dead “ on the third day,” 
and a rumour had been that day spread by certain women of their 
company, that he wms risen — and this, while it just served to keep 
alive hope, only increased their perplexity. 

Jesus then rebuked the weakness qf their faith^ and their misappre¬ 
hensions, and proved to them from the Scriptures, on .which their hoj>e.s 
of a Messiah were founded, that it was perfectly consistent w'ith the 
plan there developed, that their Messiah should suffer and die, auJ 
that in order to his subsequent exaltation ancl glory. * 

As they reached the village, the stranger proposed to pass on, but 
they were so delighted and edified with his conversation, that they 
urged him to pass the evening with them. And it came to pass, as 
they sat at meat, he took bread and blessed it, «and brake, and gave 
unto them, and by something significant in his expression or manner, 
or by an immediate influence on their minds, their eyes were opened, 
they perceived that their companion was the risen Jesus—and tm 
vanished owt of tlieir sight. With eager joy they hastened back to 
communicate the joyful tidings to their brethren at Jerusalem, and 
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found them already rejoicing in an interview of Simon Peter with their 
risen Lord. John xix. 25. Luice xxiv. 13—35. 

From this delightful narrative we s^ the advantages of Christian 
friendsb^ ; when, instead qf the vmn, and frothy, and frivolous 
conversation that occupies the meetings ^f worldly radb, friends are 
enabled to converse of their best Friend— 

To talk t)f alj He did and said, ^ 

And suffered for fhem he«; below j 
The path He mark’d for them to tread, 

And what He’s doin*g for them now. 

•—often their Friend himself unexpectedly joins them, and warms their 
heart with holy love, while he opens and,applies to them the Scrip¬ 
tures ; and those who begin the conversation in mourning afier a 
Saviour whom they imagine lost, end it in rejoicing that they have 
found Him. • ' 

Boast not, ye sons of earth, 

Nor look with srornfui eyes: 

Above your highest mirth, 

Our saddest hours we prize. 

For though out cup seems mix'd with gall, 

There's something secret sweetens all. 

COLHOZEH—CoL-Ho'-zEH. 

Wholly a prophet. The father of Shallum. Neh. iit. 15. 

. CONI AH—Co-Ni-AH. 

The strength, of, stability of the I/)R0. See Jeconiah. 
CORNELIUS— CoR-NE'-Li-us. 

Of a horn. Cornelius was an officer of a Roman cohort, belonging 
to the tegiop called the Italian baaid. He was |tationed at Ceesarea, 
and, though a Gentile, maintained an exemplary character, being a 
devout man, one who feared God, and very benevolent and chari- 
^ table. His whole family, too, were influenced by the fear of God, 
though they were as yet unacquainted with the gospel method of sal¬ 
vation. Cornelius doubtless felt conscious of his ignorance, and 
Earnestly implored Divine instruction, which it pleased God to impart 
in a very remarkable way. While he was yet praying, an angel was 
sent, ’not to relieve his difficulties, or communicate the knowledge 
after which he panted, but to assure him that his prayers were heard, 
and to direct him to send to Joppa for the apostle Peter. Here 
we see how it pleai^^s God, wh(i has all power at his command, and 
could have colhmunicated the knowledge of the gospel by immediate 
inspiration, to employ agents in carrying on his work, and to assign 
to each an office suited^ to his nature and capacity. The preaching 
of the gospel il committed “ men of like passions with ourselves,” 
The angelic messenger directed to the preachers of the gospel, and 
attested their Divine authority, saying, as it were, “ These men are 
the sersants of the Most High God, which shew unto men the way of 
salvatbn.” Send «for Peter, and he shall shew thee words whereby 
thou shall be saved.” 

What encouragement does this case afford to \hose who feel con¬ 
scious of much ignorance I and possess but few and imperfect means 
of acquiring knowledge on the most impbrtant of all stibjects. Let 
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them pray earnestly, and improve to the utmost the means which 
are in their power, and, it may be confidently hoped, that since they 
feel their need of wisdom, and ask it of God, He will extend their 
advantages, and enlighten th^ir minds ^more and more. From the 
case of Cornefius it has been justly inferred, that, rather than suffer 
a smcere seeker after salvation to perish /or want of a knowledge of 
it, God would send down a messenger ejipress from heaven, to bring 
the gospel to him, or to tell him where he should inquire, for it. 

Cornelius gladly obeyed tlSe directions he had received, and sent 
off two of his household servants’ and a devout soldier that waited 
on him continually, to request a visit from Peter. Peter meanwhile 
was prepared, by a remarkable dream or vision, to receive the messen¬ 
gers and to accompany theift, which, from his Jewish prejudices, he 
would otherwise have hesitated to do. On his arrival at* Caesarea, 
accompanied by several, brethren, he was received with humility and 
thankfulness by Cornelius, and a number of his friends assembled on 
the occasion. !l^eter related to them, in a brief but forcible manner, 
the history and character of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, his death and 
resurrection, the circumstances of which were in accordance with what 
the ancient prophets had predicted of the Messiah, and that they 
therefore might be said to give witness to Jesus. * 

Peter also declared, that this Jesus was appointed to be the Judge 
of quick and dead, and that meanwhile He was offered as a Saviour, 
that whosoever believeth on Him should receive remission of sins. As 
Peter thus spake, the Holy Ghost descended on his huditors, as it had 
done on the apostles in the beginning, which Peter could not but con¬ 
sider a sufficient indication that God had been pleased to break down 
the middle wall of psyrtition, and to tfidmit Gentiles to share the pri¬ 
vileges of the Christian church. Accordingly they were baptized in 
the name of the Lord, and added to the church as the first-fruits of 
the Gentiles. Acts x. 

COSAM—Co'-SAM. 

He that divines. Son of Ehnodara, one of our Saviour’s ances¬ 
tors. Luke iii. 28. 

coz. 

Thorn, uneasiness, watching. The father of Anub and Zobebab. 

1 Chron. iv. 8. 

COZBI—Coz'-Bi. 

A liar, or, sliding away. Cozbi was the daughj,er of Zur, a prince 
or king of Midian? This princess, with others of her'sex and age, 
seduced the principal Israelites by their allurements, to commit idolatry, 
and thus effected th* injury of Israel, which tjie curses of Balak and 
Balaam had attempted m vain. By oyier from Jelwfvah, the heads 
of the tribes who hud been principally concerned in this transgression 
were cut off by the hand of the magistrate; at the same time a plague 
had broken out, and was effecting dreadful ravages: but at this awful 
period one of the princes, named Zimri, was so hardened in his 
sin, as to accompany the princess Cozbi into her tent, in the face 
of all the people, rhinehas, the son of Eleazar, in holy zeal and 
indignation of their crimes, followed, and ran them through with his 
sword, and tWis the plague was stayed. Num. xxv, 6—15, 
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CRISPU8— Cris'-pus. 

Curled. The ruler of the •Jewish synagogue at Corinth* who was 
was converted and baptized by the apostle Paul, Acts xviii. 8 ; 
1 Cor. i. 14. * 

CUSH. 

Ethiopian, or, black. The eldest son of Ham, and father of Nim^rod. 
No other person of this nanie is mentioned in Scripture, but we read of 
severaF countries so called, whether from being the residence of the 
same man at different times, or the residence of oifferent individuals, we 
are not informed, nor can we with any degree of certainty pronounce 
upon the territory peopled by the descendants of*Cush. Perhaps that 
conjecture is best supported, which assigns it as extending along the 
eastern coast of the Red sea, and at extremity inclining towards 
Egypt and Palestine. The land of Midian, so situated, is sometimes 
called Cush, or Ethiopia. Gen. x. 8. Numb. xii. 1. compared with Exod. 
ii. 21. kab.'lii. 7. 

CUSHl—Cu^-SHi. 

Troublesome, importunate. Three persons of this name are slightly 
mentioned in Scripture. Cushi, who announced to David the defeat of 
Absalom. 2 Sam. xviii. 21, Cushi, father of Shelemiah, Jer. xxxvi. 14, 
Cushi father of the prophet Zcphanfeh. Zeph, i. 1. 

C YAXERES—C Y-Ax '-e-res. 

Otherwise, DARIU.S the mede. Sec Darius. 

CYRENIUS— Cy-re'-ni-us. 

Who governs. ‘ The Roman governor of Syria, in whose time, it is 
observed by the evangelist Luke, the taxing was first made, under that 
enrolment, which caused the removal of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem 
at the^tnnajjf the Saviour’s birl^i. Some diffiqulty rests on this, as it 
appears that the government of Cyrcnius did not commence till nine or 
ten years after the birth of Christ. Of this difficulty, several solutions 
, have been rendered; as, 1. That though Oyrenius w'as not at that time 
governor, he might be associated with the reigning governor, for the 
' specific purpose of superintending the taxing; and that being governor 
Mong before the evangelist wrote, and better known by that title than 
any pther, it might be adopted in reference to an event before he filled 
the office. 2. A period of ten or twelve years might elapse between 
issuing the decree and its complete fulfilment. A census of the same 
kind,* made in our own country by order of William the Conqueror, 
occupied six years.^ 3. The dc«ree in question was issued by Augustus 
CsBsarl in consequence of his displeasure at some paftls of Herod’s con¬ 
duct, and with a determination to make him feel his dependence on the 
Roman empire.^An entire enrolment was made of alhpersons, families, and 
possessions of every kind, bu<; the taxation did not immediately follow 
the enrolment, because Augustus was reconciled to Herod; but it was 
carried into effect some years afterwards, when Cyrenius was first sent 
into Syria. 

Whi6h of these dSonjeetares may be right, is not easily ascertained; 
however, we have reason to admire the wisdom of God, as seen in influ¬ 
encing the movements, tne caprices, and the quarrels of heathen emperors 
and governors, to fulfil the purposes of Heaven, of which they were totally 
ignorant, Or to which they stood determinately opposed. Ldke ii. 1,2. 

j; • Colled Domesday Book. 
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CYRUS— Cy'-rus. 

As MISERABLE. Cyrua, one of the greatest heroes of antiquity, was the 
son of Cambyses and Mandane, and grandson to Astyages king of 
Media. Many doubtful and* contradic|ory statements are given, by 
difterent histolrians, of the early life of this prince. There is, however, 
no question but that he possessed all the |leraeats of true greatness of 
character: <* he had wisdom, moderatioijfc courage, greeftness of soul, 
noble sentiments, a wonderful dexterity in directing the will and con¬ 
ciliating affection ; a pfofouni! knowledge in all the branches of the art of 
war,^nd an extensive understandibg, supported by a prudent resolution 
in forming and executing great projects.”* Among the martial exploits 
of Cyrus are these; he dethroned his grandfather Astyages, conquered 
Croesus king of Lydia, overthrew the empire of the jSabylonians, and 
established that of Persia. But we have chiefly to do with Cyrus as the 
subject of prophecy, and the appointed deliverer of the Jews.^ At the 
time that the prophets fsaiah and Jeremiah prophesied, Babylon was the 
queen of the nalions; and perhaps no event could have been imagined 
as more unlikely than its downfall, yet both these prophets distinctly 
foretold it. Isaiah, in particular, described Cyrus by name, and parti¬ 
cularized his achievements, and that not with respect to Cyru.s or 
Babylon themselves, but to their teonnexion and influence on the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Jews, the people of God. Babylon was the sword in 
the hand of God for their punishment, and Cyrus the instrument, in 
a sense the unconscious instrument, of their deliverance; for, w’hile eflecl- 
ing the purposes of Heaven, he only designed to pbrsue his own inte¬ 
rests, and accomplish his own plans. Hence it is strikingly said, I 
girded thee, though thou hast not known me.” 

Cyrus having proved himself a gwicral of distinguished capfj«ity and 
vigour, was associated with his uncle Cyaxeres, or Darius, who harl suc¬ 
ceeded his father Astyages in the kingdom of Media, and accompanied 
him in an expedition against Babylon, Belshazzar, the king of Babylon,, 
was an indolent and inglorious prince, given uf) to splendour, luxury, 
and dissipation, and utterly neglectful of the aftairs of government. His 
mother, ((tr more probably his grandmother,) Nitocris, who had been the 
wife of Nebuchadnezzar, was a woman of great strength of mind, and 
acquired much influence, from her promptitude and energy in supplying 
the neglects and deficiencies of the reigning monarch. She adopted many 
prudent and well-devised means for the security of the city ; these, how¬ 
ever, at last proved unavailing, simply because the,y were neglected. 

After a siege* of nearly a year, Cyrus had fojm’ed a stratagem 
to surprise the city, by drawing off the waters of the Euphrates 
into adjacent lake* and reservoirs, and thep marchjpg in his army. 
The time chosen for the execution of^this design was an annual fes¬ 
tival, when riot and intemperance prevailed to a great degreee, and 
when it was very probable that some usually adopted precautions would 
be overlooked; an expectation which the event justified. D«ring the 
impious feast in the palace, Belshazzar the king was surprised with a 
miraculous intimation of his approaching doom, (see Belshazzar,) and 
that very night, amfdst the mingled confusion of revelry and terror that 
prevailed in the palace, Cyrus marched over the bed of the river two 
divisions of*his army. There they might have been secured as in a net, 

* Rollia. 
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but the brazen gates, the great pride and bulwark of the city, were left 
open* through the carelessness and intoxication of the besieged, and they 
proceeded uninterrupted to the heart of the city, seized the immense 
treasures thereof, and slew the Jting in hi^ palace. Thus the empire of 
Babylon was subverted almost without a struggle, and*added to the 
dominion of Darius. In les| than two years Darius died, and Cypxs 
king of Persia added to hi% dominions those of his uncle, compre¬ 
hending. Media, Babylonia, and Assyria. On his accession to the domi¬ 
nion of Babylon, Cyrus consulted Daniel, who hafl been advanced in the 
reign of Darius, that king having enterfained so high an opinion of his wis¬ 
dom and probity, that he made him prime minister'over the Babylonian 
empire. This advancement gave the prophet an opportunity of pleading 
with Cyrus the cause of the captive Jews, %,nd he doubtless made him 
acquainted with the prophecies of Isaiah, which so distinctly pointed out 
his character and achievements, and asserted l^fieir subserviency to the 
merciful designs of God towards his chosen people. The seventy years 
appointed for the Jewish captivity had now nearly expired; changes in 
dominion and in the population of different provinces, rendered it a 
measure of wise policy to send back the Jews to people the desolate 
land of their fathers, and the overruling influence of Him in whose hand 
are the hekrts of kings, disposed Cyi«us precisely at the appointed period 
to issue a. decree permitting the Jews to return to their own country 
and rebuild the house of their God at Jerusalem. Cyrus lived to the 
age of seventy years. Historians give us different accounts of his death ; 
in fact, great uncelrtainty rests upon the history of this great prince, 
except so much as is interwoven with the sacred history. 

The prophecies which particularly relate to Cyrus by name, as the 
appointed deliverer of Israel, are dsaiah xliv. 28,; xlv. 1—4. Cyrus 
was evidently acquainted with these predictions, for in the edict which 
he granted for the return of the Jews, he acknowledged that he received 
the empire of the world from the God of Israel, and the same God had 
‘described him by name in the writings of the prophets, and foretold that 
he should build a temple to him at .'Jerusalem. These decrees are 
recorded 2 Chron. xxxvi, 22, 23. Ezra i. In one prophecy of the 
destruction of Babylon by Cyrus, his parentage is alluded to under the 
figure 'of a man drawn in a chariot by a caiq^; and an ass, he being 
the offspring of a Mede and a Persian, Isa. ^*i. 7. 9. Daniel in his 
vision saw him represented as a ram with two horns, viz, the two empires 
which he united in J:us person, •Dan. viii. 3. 20. Elsewhere Daniel 
compares Cyrni to a bear with three ribs in its moufli, to which it was 
said, “ Arise, devour much flesh," Dan. vii. 5. The taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus, is cle|rly foretpld in all the following swriptures: Isa. xiii.; 
xiv.; xxi.; xli.; xlii.; xlv. Jer, 1.; li. Dan vii.; viii. 

DADAN, or DEDAN— DV-dan. 

FriendsiI#, their uncle, a judge. The second son of Raamah. 
Gen. X. J. y 

2. Dadan! Son of^Jokshan, and grandson of Abraham and Keturah. 
Dadan was the father of the Letushites, Ashurites, and Leummites. 
Gen, XXV. 3, 

* DAGON— Da'-gon. 

Corn, or, a fish. Dagon was the god of the Philistines ;* and when 
tlic ark of the Lord was taken by that people, they placed it in the 
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temple of Dagon, but the image of Dagon fell prostrate before the 
ark, and was broken to pieces. After* this, the people sustained a 
peculiar affliction, which they were convinced was in consemience of 
the detention of the ark, and kt last th^ were glad to send it back 
with costly offerings. Still the senseless people appear not to have 
been convinced of the folly of worshipping a god that could neither 
secure itself from contempt, nor its votarieS(|rom suffering. 1 Sam. v. 

4)AMARIS— I>am'-a-ris, . * 

A LITTLE WOMAN. Dabiaris was one of the few at Athens, who clave 
to the, apostle Paul, when many A^ere offended at his preaching the 
resurrection of the dead. It has been supposed by some that she was 
the wife of Dionysius the Areopagite. Acts xvii, 34. 

• DAN. 

Judgment, or, the judge. Dan was the fifth son of Jacob, being 
his eldest by Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid, Gen. xxx. 4—6. The pro¬ 
phetical blessing of Jacob runs in these words : ** Dan shall judge the 
people, as one of the tribes of Israel. Dan shall be a serpent by the 
way, an adder in the path, that biteth the horse-heels, so that the rider 
shall fall backward.” That of Mo^es : “ Dan is a lion’s whelp, he shall 
leap from Bashanintimating, that though this tribe would not be one 
of the most powerful or celebrated i« Israel, it would gain considerable 
advantages by bold and skilful stratagem. This was remarkably ful¬ 
filled, when Samson, who was of this tribe, gained many unexpected 
advantages over the Philistines, and especially when at last he buried 
a vast number of the princes and people in the housb of Dagon their 
god. The tribe in general also maintained this character by the man¬ 
ner in which they suddenly seized the northern extremity of Canaan, to 
enlarge their own terri|ory. This tribe possessed a very fat and -fertile 
soil between the tribe of Judah east, and the country of the Philistines 
west; but the limits of their land were narrow, because it was only 
a part of Judah divided frorp the rest, until enlarged in the manner 
above alluded to. Dan had but one son, named Hushim; but it is 
remarkable, that when this tribe left Egypt it consisted of 62,700 men. 
It is to the disgrace of this tribe, that it was the first to introduce 
idolatry into Israel. Gen. xlix. 16, 17. Deut. xxxiii. 22. Judges 
xvi, xviii.—It is remarkajhlc, that in the enumeration of the tribes, Rev. 
vii, 5—8, Dan is not ineilfeioned. Some have supposed that this was a 
stigma attached to this tribe in consequence of idolatry, and that pro¬ 
bably the tribe was extinct. • . 

* DANIEL— Dan'-i-kl. . * 

Judgment of God, or, God is my judge. This most eminent and 
exemplary individual* was a prinpe of the trijpe of Ji^dah, and was 
carried captive to Babylon by Nebuch^ifinezzar at a very early age. 
He was the relation, as well as the intimate companion, of Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah. These four, among other “ children in whom 
was no blemish,” and who discovered indications of pprsonal and 
mental superiority, were chosen, and appointed n maintenance and 
education at court, that after a suitable preparation they might wait on 
the king. In order,*it should seem, to wean them from the remem¬ 
brance of their early associations, their very names were changed in 
Babylon : Daniel was called Belteshazzar ; Hananiah, Shadrach; 
Mishael, Meghach; and Azariah, Abednego. At this early age they 
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were b^oug^Jt into circumstances of imminent temptation and danger; 
but by the grace of God they'were enabled to maintain a conscientious 
consistency of character, and to manifest the advantages of a pious 
education. Both the young ^ourtier and the young student are sur¬ 
rounded by the snares of luxury, sensuality, and pride; and there, 
many a promising youth has made shipwreck of faith and of a good 
conscience. But Daniel and his companions made an early and 
decided stand > when the sumptuous and delicate fare from the 
monarch's table was set before them, ttiey declined to partake of it, 
and begged rather to be supplied with the simplest hardest diet: for they 
feared they might be seduced to luxury and excess; and, moreover, 
that at a heathen court the food would doubtless be of such kinds, and 
prepared in such a way, as were forbiddeif to the Jews, and probably, 
also, would bo such as had been sacrificed to idols. 

Already the studious diligence and amiable.manncrs of these young 
worthies had brought them into high favour with the prince of the 
eunuchs, to whose care they were committed. Yet fie feared to gra¬ 
tify their rcqhest, lest their abstinence should injure their health and 
appearance, and prejudice them in the favour of the king. Temper¬ 
ance is jjlways favourable to health; and very rarely can the pam¬ 
pered courtier compare with the viard-fed ploughman in firmness of 
flesh, in clearness of complexion, or in strength of nerve and muscle. 
“ Besides,” thought these stedfast youths, “ let us conscientiously ad¬ 
here to the fommands of our God, and leave it to Him to obviate 
difficulties, and make our way plain before us.” Accordingly, Daniel 
requested that they might be tried for ten days on their simple diet, 
and then brought into comparison with those who had partaken of the 
richesfi^fare, and dealt with accordkagly. Their se|f-deniul and faitli were 
richly rewarded by the issue of the trial, for they were found more 
vigorous in health, and more blooming in appearance, than all the 
youths who had eaten of the king’s food,.and drank his wine: besides 
this, God endued them with such a measure of wisdom and skill, as far 
excelled the most eminent persons in the realm, and excited the astonish¬ 
ment of the king, who frequently conversed with and consulted them,— 
How .rare, but how noble are such examples! Let young persons, while 
they admire the character that maintains such dignity and consistency, 
never forget the Source from whence it springs. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

In course of timcf an incident occurred which proved at once a severe 
trial of the faitli of Daniel and his companions, and <he occasion of their 
advancement and elevation. King Nebuchadnezzar had a remarkable 
dream, which l^ft a veiy painful impression on life mind, but of which 
he could retain no other recoli#ction. He immediately summoned toge¬ 
ther all the magicians, astrologers, sorcerers, and Chaldeans, and com¬ 
manded them to tell him both the dream and its interpretation.—We can 
scarcely conceive of two parlies being placed in more humiliating circum¬ 
stances, than a greatlcing raving for that which he cannot obtain, and issu¬ 
ing commands which cannot be obeyed; and persons professing great know¬ 
ledge, being called upon for the exercise of knowledge which they do not 
possess. Such circumstances forcibly shew the scanty limits of human at¬ 
tainments, and the contemptible littleness and vanity of falsS pretensions. 

It appears that the king, on this occasion, did not .recollect his 
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favourite Hebrew youths, or perhaps had not confidence in them to 
excite the expectation that they should I3e enabled to disclose what was 
concealed from men of profes^d wisdom and experience. However, 
enraged that lys demand could not be complied with, he issued a sweep¬ 
ing order, that all the wise men should be put to death. This order 
included Daniel and his companions. Cto its being communicated to 
Daniel, he was enabled to exercise a strong faith on the never-failing 
goodness of his God, ?tnd to lyjlieve that the desired informatioif would 
be communicated in answer to prayer. Accordingly, he went in, and 
requested of the king that the decree might be suspended awhile, and 
that he w'ould shew him the interpretation of the dream. He then 
returned to his house, and, calling together his beloved companions, 
they united in desiring mercies of the God of heaven concerning this 
secret. Oh, how delightful to see these amiable youths, thotfgh far from 
their home and the piou« instructors of their childhood, yet hjibitually 
grounded in the |acred truth, and promptly resorting to it on emergency! 
—“ God is our refuge and strength; a very present help in trouble.”— 

A pleasing proof that they were living in daily intercoursfe at the throne 
of grace; or, in such a moment of perplexity and alarm, they would 
have been at their wit’s end, runniifg hither and thither, and nqf knowing 
what to do. The secret was gracfbusly revealed to Daniel in a night 
vision; and then his first concern was, not to hasten to the king, and 
provide for his own security, but to “ bless the God of heaven,” and 
acknowledge his infinite wisdom, boundless control, *and sovereign 
goodness. Daniel then proceeded to inform the king, with amazing 
exactness, the ciicumstances of his dream, to explain its weighty signi¬ 
fication, and to call upon the astonished monarch to acknowledge the 
omniscience and sovoreiguty of the "God of heaven. The dreatti Avas 
a representation (under the figure of a great image, formed of various 
substances, and of different degrees of splendour and value) of the four 
great monarchies of the earth—the Babylonian, then subsisting, and of , 
which Nebuchadnezzar was the head ; and those by which it should be 
succeeded, the Medo-Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman; also of 
the spiritual kingdom of the Messiah, which should outlive them all. 

The king immediately aknowledged that Daniel was a prophet pf the 
only true God, the Sovereign of the universe, and the Revealer of 
secrets ; he, moreover, raised Daniel to high dignity and authority, and 
gave him rich rewards. Here was a new trial of his piety and con¬ 
stancy. Many w^uld envy Daniel hi« preferments^ and his wealth, but 
his best friends would tremble for him ; for, alas ! theiis nave been many 
who, with meek dignity and pious usefulness, trod the vale of obscurity, 
but who, when suddenly raised to the pinnacle of greatness, have become 
giddy with their elevation, and have been precipitated into the gulf of 
pride and ruin. It was, however, not so with Daniel: his piety flowed 
from a perennial spring; and the grace of God was sufiScient for him 
in prosperous and elevated circumstances, as well as in those of danger 
and depression. He was true to his principles, dnd still steadily pur¬ 
sued the path of duty, unmoved by tjhe terrors, and unallured by the 
fascinations, of earth. One pleasing evidence that prosperity had not 
injured him^ was bis kind remembrance of his early friends. We read 
of no petition that, in the moment of his popularity, he preferred for him¬ 
self ; but he rerpicstcd of the king, and he sent Snabrach, Meshach, and 
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Abednego over the affairs of tlie province of Babylon. There they were 
expo^d to a severe trial of their faith and constancy, in which, however, 
they were enabled to come off more than^conquerors. See Shaorach, 
JdBSHACH, and Abkdnego. r * . e 

In this affair, no mention is made of Daniel, and we are led to con¬ 
clude that he was absent from the capital on some business of state. 
His character is too well established, to allow even the momentary sus¬ 
picion ‘that he might shrink from* his duty, or comply with* a sinful 
requisition in order to avoid danger. No; wKerevep^Daniel was, we 
conclude he was in hjs duty; and this shews the, immense value* of a 
settled character, a character that is above suspicion. 

The next account we have of Daniel is in the form of a proclamation 
from king Nebuchadnezzar. Notwithstanding his repeatedly acknow¬ 
ledged coimOtion of the majesty and supremacy of the God of heaven, 
this haughty monarch exalted himself as thoygh he were a divinity. 
He reqmred idolatrous worship to be jpaid to a golden .image, which he 
set up; and he boasted himself in nis acquisitions and dominions, as 
though he were altogether independent and irresponsible. It pleased 
God to admonish him in a dream, which Daniel was called to explain. 
The dream intimated his expulsion^rom his throne and from human 
society, and his degradation to the level of a brute. With singular 
friendship and fidelity, Daniel delivered the unwelcome message; yet, 
with equal affection and solicitude, he respectfully besought the king to 
break off his sins by righteousness, that so awful a judgment might be 
averted, or at least*suspended. The warning counsel, however, was dis¬ 
regarded, and the monarch degraded; until at length he was humbled in 
spirit, before the God of heaven, and then restored to his former elevation 
in huBvan society. His life, probably, continued notmore than a year after 
his restoration. Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded on the throne by his 
son, Evil-Merodach, who reigned not more than a year, and was suc- 
^ ceeded by Belshazzar. Both these princes were profligate and wicked, 
and were the m^ans of hastening the heavy judgments of God on their 
'country. In the first year of the reign of Belshazzar, Daniel had a 
vision, of similar import to the first which he interpreted for Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar I only that Nebuchadnezzar saw a variously-composed image, but 
Daniel saw four beasts, indicating the four great empires of the world; 
and especially intimating tlie speedy destruction of the Chaldean em¬ 
pire. In the third year of the reign of Belshazzar, Daniel had another 
vision, in which, under the figure*of a rough goat prevailing against a 
ram with two horns, were set forth the conquests of Alexander the Great 
over Darius Codomanus, the last king of Media and Persia; also the 
division of Alex|nder’s dqminions among his four gewerals after his death. 
Daniel foresaw also the persecution ff the Jews under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, the vengeance of God up(^ him, and the victories of the 
Maccabees. These things greatly affected the tender and patriotic soul 
of the pfopHet, and an angel was sent to comfort him, and to explain 
to him the vision. Daniel was, at this time, still in some important post 
^^under government j for he obserWli that after this vision he fainted and was 
sick c.ertain days, but afterwardsme rose up, and diet the king’s business. 

The following year, during the siege of Babylon by Cyrus, king 
Belshazzar was disturbed in the midst of his profane rei/elry, by an 
awful and mysterious intimation of his approachingii^m; ti^hich, at the 
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suggestion of NItocris, the queen-motlier, Daniel was called in to 
exjplain, (see Belshazzar ami Cyrus,) •which he did with equal inte¬ 
grity and fidelity, as be had formerly done in the case of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. With astonishing boldness and intrepidity, he arraigned the 
kin^ as a crimifial guilty of the most profane contemptx)f God, and as^ 
having aggravated his guilt by neglecting the warning which Providence* 
had*afForded for his admonition, in the exaipple of Nebuchadnezzar his 
grandfather. He alscn announced tlie speedy destruction ofi the* king, 
and the dissolution of tHe Chaftiean empire. On this occasion, Daniel 
was invested with new dignities abd rewards, to which, however, he 
manifested a noble indifference ; but, in the same night, the hand which 
conferred them was cut off by death; for Cyrus surprised the city, 
Belshazzar was slain, and Darius the king of Media aspended the 
throne. This prince, hearing much of the reputation of *^Daniel for * 
wisdom and fidelity, to which, no doubt, his late interpretation of the 
mysterious hand-writing and its immediate fulfilment greatly contfibuted, 
immediately madS him piime-minister of all his dominions. Daniel was 
now at the head of one hundred and twenty-seven provinces, and had all 
the superintendence of this vast empire devolving upon him ; yet, not¬ 
withstanding the multiplicity of cares and engagements, he found 
time to be regular and frequent in the exercises of devotion. Ilt)w often 
do we hear the vain excuse alleged, “ I have no time to be religious; 
the affairs of my business, or the cares of my family, (perhaps something 
less allowable,) a constant succession of visits and engagements of plea¬ 
sure, occupy the whole of my time, and it is out of mj? power to attend 
to religion.” Without even setting the things of time and of eternity in 
their true contrast, it may just be asked, in reply to these apologies, 
How did Daniel find tijie to pray ? Dsiniel himself would reply, “ Uukd 
not time to do without prayer. So numerous and important were the 
engagements pressing upon me, that I should have been in constant 
perplexity and confusion, if I had not been permitted and enabled to 
carry all my cares and difficulties to the throne of grace, and there 
to receive wisdom, grace, and strength for the discharge of my various 
duties,” And we may rest assured, such a line of conduct is as 
consistent with reason and sound policy, as it is with genuine piety. 

But the world was never long at peace with persons of decided‘and 
eminent religion. Those who will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer 
persecution. It has been the same in every dispensation. Cain hated 
Abel, because Jhis own works were evil and his brother’s were righteous : 
and the princes and presidents of Babylon envied* aijd* hated Daniel 
both for his piety and his preferment. They longed for an opportunity 
to hurl him down froRi his eminenqg, and, with that view, watched his 
conduct narrowly, in ho^s of det<|»ting ^some%*error, or ^negligence, or 
mismanagement, or unl&il'hfulness, din the* administration of affairs; but 
nothing of the kind appeared. At last, they despaired of efiecting their 
purpose that way, and a new thought struck them—“ We shalj not,” 
said they, ** find any occasion against this Daniel# except we find it 
against him concerning the law of his God.” Oh ! what an honour 
would it he to the goeljpel, if all its profiHsors extorted from their enemies 
a similar testimony. But, alas! alas! how common is it, when people 
hate religion,* and want to say something against it, for them to find a 
sufficient ground, (or, at least, what they consider so,) in the impru- 
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dence, the selfishness, the indolence, the quarrelsome spirit, or the levity, 
of those who, being its professors, ought to set an example of quite an 
opposite kind. Having thus resolved on the destruction of Daniel, the 
courtiers waited on the king, ^nd, artfully flattering him^on his splendid 
conquests and bis vast dominions, proposed to him a jplaia which should 
exalt his greatnes^i by muring it appear that all his subjects were 
entirely dependent on him, |pd him alone. It would at once slidw if 
any lurking dis^ftection should exist, and give hisL,friends an opportunity 
of manifesting their cordial and entire* submission.It was this—to 
make a decree, that no person shouM offer any petition, either tp God 
or man, except to the king, for the space of thirty days; and that any 
one violating this decree, should be considered a traitor, and be cast 
into a den qf lions. . • 

Absurd.iind impious proposal! Could the king command the sunshine 
or the rain of heaven ? or could he impart health or preserve life, or con¬ 
fer pardon of sin or peace of mind ? Yet, such‘s the tendency of flattery 
and self-love to blind and beguile, that Darius unsuspe'ctingly signed the 
decree. Daniel, we may conclude, was abseift at the time, but he soon 
heard what had passed: and how did he act under this new trial of his faith, 
and zeal, and constancy ? why, he simply went on j ust as he had done before. 
Oh, wh^ an invaluable treasure if' soundness of principle and integ¬ 
rity of heart! Daniel had never acted as he did, to court the approba¬ 
tion of man ; and now he was not to be deterred from it by their frowns 
and threats. . An individual of less fixed and steady principle would have 
found many excuses at hand—“ Perhaps I can evade the danger, without 
openly discovering my principles. What if I should abstain for thirty days 
from the outward act of prayer! God can read the heart, and the king 
cnunot: at any rate, I may retreat to some secret spot, where my con¬ 
duct will escape observation. If by thus complying in this one instance 
my life is preserved, it will be in my power to render much important 
service to the cause of God and my country; but if I oppose the king, 
and incur his wrath, my ruin may mvolve that of all my countrymen.” 
But Daniel knew nothing of this temporizing prudence; there was for 
him but one simple straight-forward course—to do what was right, and 
leave consequences to God. Accordingly, with the king’s edict and the 
threat of a violent death full in view, he went into his house; and his 
windows .being opened in his chamber towards Jerusalem, he kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day, and prayed and gave thanks before his 
God as he did afor^etime. His pnemies, delighted to observe the success 
of their stratagem, hastened to the king, and gave information of 
Daniel’s disobedience. Too late the king discovered their deep malig¬ 
nant plot against the life of his favourite. The laws of the Medes and 
Persians, however absurd or^ unjust, having once obtained the royal 
sanction, could never be altered or repealed; and Darius was con¬ 
strained, though most reluctantly, to consent to Daniel being cast alive 
into a^eit of mve5^i|8 lions: at the same time, the king entertained a 
vague sort of conlWnce, that the God whom Daniel worshipped could 
and would deliver him, even in this hour of extreme peril. The den was 
closely shut with massy stones, and sealed with thfe royal signet; and the 
king then retired to his palace, full of anxiety and self-reproach. He passed 
the night fasting and sleepless *, nor would he permit, as was the custom 
of eastern monarchs, instruments of music to be brought for his solace. 
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Very differently, we may suppose, the night was passed by Daniel in 
the den, for his God was with him ther^. Perhaps he was not very 
anxious whether the Divine purpose were to restore him to earth, or 
remove him to heaven; enough for him, that whether he lived, he should 
live to the Lord*; or whether he died, he should die to the Lord; and 
so, living or dying, he should be the Lord’s. H^pw the man who, in 
communion with God, carries his bliss abou^ him ; rm circumstances of 
life or death can separate him from it. Eveii iri the darkness, solitude, 
and danger of the lion^s.den, Daniel was safe and happy’. * 

Very early in the morning, the Wng hastened to inquire the event. 
When the stone was removed, he cried with a lamentable voice to bis 
persecuted servant, “ O Daniel, servant of the living God, is thy God, 
whom thou servest continual^, able to deliver thee from the lions ?*’ 
Sovereign power had restrained the ferocious nature of thejleasts; and 
there sat Daniel in safety and composure, the lions crouching at his feet 
us harmless as lambs. “*0 king,” said he, “ live for ever. My God 
hath sent his angol, and hath shut the lions’ mouths, that they have not 
hurt me: forasmuch as before Him innocency was found in me; and 
also before thee, O king, 1 have done no hurt.” So Daniel was taken 
up out of the den, to the exceedinaioy of the king; and no manner of 
hurt was found upon him, because believed in God, and “•by faith 
stopped the mouths of lions,” Heb. xi. 33. Happy is he that hath tlie 
God of Daniel for his help and defence! The king then commanded 
that the enemies and traducers of Daniel should be consigned to the 
same destruction as they had prepared for him ; and sm b* was the fury 
of the lions, that they brake all their bones iu pieces before ever they 
reached the bottom of the den. In consequence of this extraradinary 
preservation of his persecuted servant, Darius issued a proclam ation 
throughout all his domifiions, enjoining reverence for the God of Daniel, 
and ascribing to Him almighty power and everlasting domiifion. Thus 
he who was willing to lose his life, not only saved it, but his fortitude 
and constancy proved the means of extending the knowledge of the God 
in whom he trusted, and of shewing forth his glory. 

It was pleasing to observe, that Daniel in his early youth was a man 
of prayer; it is not less so, to trace his perseverance to hoary age. 
The last four chapters represent him as a pious patriot, praying earnestly 
for his country, and receiving remarkable answers to his prayers. 
Understanding, ffom the written prophecies of Jeremiah, that the seventy 
years of captivity drew near their period, he prayed, and fasted, and 
made earnest supplication and confessidVi of his sins,* and ihe sins .of his 
people, and pleaded for their restoration to the land df their nativity, 
and lo the holy mountain of their God. While thus engaged, the angel 
Gabriel appeared to* him, and revealed to likn an event of greater 
importance still, even the death and sacrifice of the Messiah, which w'as 
to take place after seventy weeks of years, that is, four hundred and 
ninety years. It is a pleasing thought, that while, a good man prays 
and makes confession of his sins with supplicatiot^fo his God, fhere is 
time enough for the commandment to go forth in‘heaven, and for an 
angel, swift in flight, to reach earth with an answer of mercy. 

In the third year of the reign of Cyrus in Persia, which corresponds with 
thefirstof Da^us at Babylon, Daniel had another remarkable vision^wherein 
the angel Gabriel discovered to him, in a manner almost historical, what 
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was to happen in Persia after the death of Cjrms;—the conquests of Alex¬ 
ander the Great; the overthrqjw of the Persian empire, and the establish¬ 
ment of that of Greece; the continued wars between Syria and Egypt; 
lAe penjecutions by Antiochus jEmphanes-; the destruction of this persecut- 
jlng prince; and the victory aha happiness of the saints.*’ In these latter 
prophecies, there is much of double signification, which can have its 
util accomplishment *o^|y ii^ the establishment of the Messiah’s fhign, 
arid the triumph of his #,ints at tlje resurrection.,, 

Alter the death of Darius the Mede, Cyrus succeeded to his 
dominions, and Daniel continued to hold a place of great pow.er and 
trust. There is good reason to conclude that he employed his influence 
with this prince on behalf of the Jewish nation; that he laid before 
Cyrus the remarkable prophecies which «o distinctly point him out as 
appointeif ^f God for the deliverance of Israel; and that by this means 
Cyrus was induced to issue the decree for their restoration. 

We have no further particulars of the life‘or death of Daniel^ but 
conjecture has been very busy on the subject, and mddo several contra¬ 
dictory statements, with which it is needless to trouble the reader. The 
Jews have a prejudice against Daniel, professedly on account of his not 
having resided in the Holy Land, 1|^ having spent his life among the 
pomps jftid honours of a heathen <^urt; but, really, on account of the 
distinctness of his prophecies, which, both in time and circumstance, 
apply most minutely to Jesus of Nazareth whom they reject, and never 
can be correqtly applied to any other individual. The esteem, however, 
in which this great and good man was held was so great, that it became 
a proverb even in his life-time. Ezekiel, the contemporary of Daniel, 
though much older, ironically addressing the king of Tyre, who had a 
highjconceit of his own wisdom„^says, Thou art wiser than Daniel.” 
But we have a greater testimony than that oV Ezekiel. When God 
himself spoke of his determined purpose to bring on guilty Israel the 
threatened judgment, he says, “ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, 
and Job were in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their 
righteousness.” We are not to imagine that Daniel was a perfect man, 
for “ there is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth 
notbut he is one of the very few concerning whom Scripture relates 
no imperfection: perhaps there are but two mere men, whose lives and 
actions are detailed in Scripture at any considerable length, of whom 
this may be said; viz. Daniel in the Old Testament, and John the Baptist 
in the New. 2 Kings xxiv, 10—16. Daniel, throughout; Ezekiel xiv. 
14. 20 ; xxviii. J3. *' • 

Two others of the name of Daniel are slightly mentioned, viz. Dakiel, 
the son of David and Abigail, 1 Chron. iii. 1; andJDANiEL of the family 
of Ithamar, reftirned frotn Babylon, Ezra viii. 2. 

DArA—Da'-ra. 

Generation, or, house of the shepherd, or, of the companies. 
Dara lyas the son of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, 1 Chron. ii. 6. 

• DARDA— Dar'-da. 

A habitation of knowledge. An eminent musician, son of Mahol, 
famous for his wisdom. 1 Kings iv. 31. • 

* DARIUS— Da-bi'-US. 

He Td^T INQUIRES and informs himself. Two of this name are 
mentioned in Scripture, and another is distinctly alluded to. 
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Darius the Mede, (also called Cyaxcrcs.) He was son of 
Astyages, king of the Medes, and uncle*to Cyrus, and associated with 
him in the conquest of Babylon. (See Cyrus, Belshazzar, Daniel.) 
Darius su^ceedjd Belshazzar, and reigne4 io Babylon two years, bn 
his accession, he appointed one hundred and twenty of his principal 
lords to govern the different provinces in.his d6minions ; over these 
he set three presidents, or superintendentdf of Ayhom Daniel was chief. 
By this Darius, DanieKwas exposed ki the lions' den. {See'DAt^IEL.) 
Dan. V. 30, 31 ; vi. * 

2. Darius the son of Hystaspes, was one of the seven lords who 
killed the usurper and* impostor Smerdis, (sec Artaxerxes,) and yvas 
acknowledged as his successor on the throne of Persia. The above 
usurper had prohibited the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem, but 
his death removed that obstacle. The Jews, however, did*not avail 
themselves of the opportqaity thus afforded them of resuming thg work, 
and in consequence their land was visited with barrenness, so that 
the harvest and the vintage failed. The prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
were sent to explain to them the cause of this failure, and to excite 
and encourage them to proceed with the work, which they did accord¬ 
ingly. The Samaritans again inferposed to prevent the v^rk, by 
making a complaint against the Je\fs to Tatnai, the governor of Syria 
and Palestine. Tatnai, being a man of prudence and moderation, did 
not harshly interrupt the work, but demanded of the Jews their autho¬ 
rity for doing it. They referred him to the decree pf C^u’us in their 
behalf; and he, being unwilling to proceed without orders from Darius, 
sent a statement of the case to that prince. Search was then made 
among the records of the kingdom, and the decree of Cyrus was found 
at the royal palace of Sebatane in Media. Darius therefore confirmed 
this decree, and also made extensive grants for the furtherance of tha 
work. Ezra iv. v. vi. 

3. * Darius Codomanus was the last king of Persia. In Daniel’ 
vision, he was prefigured by the ram with two horns, (Media and Per 
sia,) against whom the rough goat (Alexander the Great) thrust and 
prevailed. Dan. viii. 

DARHON— Dak'-hon. 

Purchase of generation, or, of habitation. A Jew who returned 
from Babylon. Neh. vii. 58. 

DATHAN— Da'-than. 

Laws, or, rights. Dathan, the son ofr Eliab, joined with Korah and 
Abiraqi in their rebellion against Moses and Aaron,* and, with his 
accomplices, was swallowed up by an earthquake. Num. xvi. 1—35. 

• DAVID— Da'-vid. . • 

Well-beix)ved, dear. David was the jroungest son of Jesse, of the 
tribe of Judah, and the town of Bethlehem. After the rejection of 
Saul the first king of Israel, the prophet Samuel was sent to anoint 
a son of Jesse as the future king. Seven sons in succession f»assed 
before him, but neither was pointed out by Divine intimation to the 
prophet. David was this time keeping his father’s flocks, and was 
sent for in, to meet the prophet. Samuel immediately recognized hirn 
as the appointed king of Israel, and anointed him in the presence of 
his brethren. He was at this time about fifteen years of age, or, as 
some ’suppose, twenty-two, remarkably ruddy and open-countena,tjced, 
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as well as intelligent, frank, and amiable in his manners. He appejyrs to 
have been not at all elated *by tlve distinction conferred on him, but 
returned quietly to his former occupation. But the Spirit of the Ivord 
came upon him from that day forward—came upon bin)., to qualify him 
for the important duties he was destined to fulfil. 

It is probable these wep the happiest days of David’s life, while, 
free from the toil and turmolil of care, he tended his flocks in the plains 
of B^hiehem,* and indulged his contemplative and poetical soul in 
devout admiration of the works and ways of‘’God. The composition 
of the eighth psalm is usually assigned to this pefiod, when the nightly 
caiip of his flock gave him frequent opportunities of admiring the hea¬ 
vens, the work of Jehovah’s fingers, the moon and the stars which He 
has ordained, and wondering at the infiifite condescension of that infi¬ 
nitely exalted Being in stooping to regard the mean aflTairs of men 
below.,, It was probably then, also, that his ,own care and tenderness 
as a shepherd led him sweetly to exclaim, “The I^rd is my shepherd, 
I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, He 
leadeth me beside the still waters.” Several other of the psalms, which 
were probably brought together towards the close of David’s life, bear 
internal, marks of correspondence with the circumstances, feelings, and 
sentiments of his youthful days, sttch as the nineteenth, sixty-fifth, and 
hundred-and-fourth. 

It is worthy of remark, that when God designs an individual for 
distinguished*’eminence and usefulness, he qualifies them for it, not only 
by the teachings of his word and the influences of his Spirit, but 
also by the discipline of his providence. Tliis is strikingly seen both 
in the case of Moses and of David. The first forty years of Moses’ 
lfl<^ 'in the splendour of the coCrt of Egypt, ?nd the second forty in 
the solitary and contemplative life of a shepherd on the plains of Midian, 
were but preparatory to the last forty, which wore to be employed in 
delivering and conducting the people of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. 
The hiimt)le even tenour of David’s youth, and the hardships, perse- 
cutkms, and dangers of his early manhood, were alike employed gra¬ 
dually to train him for the exalted and arduous duties of his subsequent 
dayfi. 

In this retired situation, David discovered indications of courage and 
skill, and received intimations of his future victories, in being enabled 
to slay a lion and a bear which uttacVecl his flock. At a future period, 
whei\ desirous of encountering n much more formidable adversary than 
either, he modestly alludes to this transaction, piously ascribes his pre¬ 
servation and success to God, and encourages himself with the expec¬ 
tation of futute deliverance and conquest. * 

In a remarkable manner,•the providence of God opened a way for 
David’s introduction at court, where he might acquire some insight 
into the administration of public affairs. Saul, the reigning king of 
Isrl^ ^a:s in a very depressed and irritable state of mind, bordering 
on insanity. His lervants, observing the melancholy and despondency 
wii^ which he was overwhelmed, advised that a %kilml musician should 
lx*, sought, whose harmonious strains might soothe the agitated soul 
of the monarch. David’s musical and poetical talents had already 
excited notice, and he was recommended to the king as a suitable 
person. It does not appear how long a time David was thus employed, 
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but he remained until Saul was refreshed and recovered, and the evil 
spiiit departed from him, and then returned to keeping his fathers flocks 
at Bethlehem. , 

During his tresidence in privacy ther#, the providence of God was 
workitjg a way for his introduction also to the camp 'of Israel. War 
broke out between Israel and Philistia.J Saul and his army ^ve^c 
encamped in the valley of Elah, and the Philisfmes pitched between 
Shocho and Azekah;*gr, ratker, ea’ch army occupied'a risnig "ground 
opposite each other, and the valVey of Elah lay between them. For 
forty’successive days^ Goliath, a champion of the Philistines, of gigan¬ 
tic height, and arrayed with the most formidable arms and accoutre¬ 
ments, advanced into the valley, and challenged any one of the Israel¬ 
ites to single combat; but not one was hardy enough to meet the 
challenge : all fled from Goliath in terror, and even Saul Itinjself was 
dismayed and greatly afraid. He indeed oflered a liigh reward to any 
who should defeat this formidable foe—great riches, the freedom of his 
father’s house in Israel, and the king’s eldest daughter in marriage. 

Jesse was now advanced in years, but his three eldest sons were in 
the army; and he sent young David to inquire after their welfare, and 
to convey a present to the captain of (heir host. As David entered 
the camp, Goliath advanced with nis accustomed challenge, and the 
spirit of David was roused within him. “ Who,” said he, “ is this 
uncircumcised Philistine, that he should defy the armies of the livinEr 
God ?” . • ^ 

As David made farther inquiries, his eldest brother, Eliab, (whose 
envy probably had already been excited by the Divine preference 
mairifested towards the stripling David,) severely and unkindly repjr^jYfid 
David for his rashness* tarrnted him on the inglorious life of a shepherd, 
reproached him with deserting his rural charge, and ascribed his zeal 
and patriotism to mere pride, ambition, and vain-glory. Those who 
resolve to follow the Lord fully must be Content to have their best 
actions misrepresented, and ascribed to the worst motives; it is well 
M’hen, like the stripling of Bethlehem, they can forbear to render railing 
for railing, and reply with meekness and wisdcim, “ Is there not a cause?” 
for “ a soft answer turneth away wrath.” The sentiments of the c\xxi. 
psalm seem so completely in unison with the feelings of David, and the 
circumstances of Israel at this time, as to render it highly probable that 
such was the train of his pious self-examination in secret before God, 
when rebuked and upbraided by his biVher—“ Lord, ,niy heart ms not 
haughty, nor mine eyes lofty; neither do I exercise ’myself in great 
matters, or in thingp too high for me. Surely I have behaved and 
quieted myself as a child that is weaned of his ?nother; tny soul is even 
as a weaned child. Let Israel hope in fhe Lord, froin henceforth and 
for evermore.” 

David had inquired of pne and another concerning the .chamftion of 
Philistia, and the meed offered to him who should vanquish him; and, 
probably, his pious ardour had given utterance to the sentiment which he 
afterwards expressed fto the giant himself, “ In the strength of God I 
dare meet him for a rumour of his ieeal and courage reached the ears 
of the king, who immediately sent for the young shepherd. On beino’ 
introduced, he boldly said to Saul, “ Let no man’s heart fail because o'f 
him; thy servant will go and fight with thia Philistine.” Saul w’as 
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delighted with hia zeal and ardour, yet dissuaded him from so unequal 
a conflict: ** For," said he, “ tfiou art but a youth, and he a skilful and 
hardy veteran." “ True," replied David, “ but the Lord delivered roe 
from the paw of the lion anckof the bear, when I attacked them to 
rescue a lamb of my flock, and He will strengthen me, and deliver me 
out of the hand of this Philistine, seeing he hath defied the armies of/he 
living God." Saul then consfented to the enterprise, and equipped him 
for the *comH>at fn his own armour.' But, when .David tried it on, he 
found that it encumbered and embarj-assed his movements. He there¬ 
fore declined the armour, and took only^his staff*, a filing, and five smooth 
stones from the brook, and, thus equipped, went forth to meet the 
Philistine. Thus both the strength of his faith, and the gracious inter¬ 
position of God, were the more clearly manifested. The haughty Phi¬ 
listine met 'David with mingled contempt and pity : he cursed him by 
the goda of Philistia, and threatened instantly to destroy him; but David 
coolly replied, “ Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, and 
with a shield; but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the 
God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied." He, moreover, 
expressed his firm and pious confidence, that all this formidable ho.st 
should b» delivered into the hands of Israel, that the God of Israel might 
be glorified by the result of the battfe. Immediately he advanced, and, 
with heaven-directed aim, hurled a stone from his sling at the head of 
the giant, which penetrated his skull and sank into his brain, so that he 
fell flat on the earth. David then ran up, and with the giant’s own 
sword cut off his head. The army of the Philistines, dismayed at the 
death,of their champion, fled in consternation, and were pursued by the 
I saelit es with great slaughter to the very gates of Ekron, David then 
took^the head of Goliath and presented it to Saul, to whom he was 
introduced by Abner his chief general. 

From this time David was retained by Saul, who appointed him an 
honourable post in the array; and Jonathan, Saul’s son, conceived so 
• high an esteem for David, as ripened into the most cordial and intimate 
friendship, which lasted through many vicissitudes of fortune, and termi¬ 
nated only with the life of Jonathan. David, at this time, stood high in 
Saul’s favour; and it seems to have been intended, after some further 
trial of David's valour and prudence, to fulfil the original stipulation, 
and confer on him Merab, the eldest daughter of Saul, as his wife. He 
bore his exaltation well, for he maintained a singular degree of modera¬ 
tion and prudence ih all his department, and gained, the esteem both of 
the courtiers and the people. But a circumstance arose, which excited 
in the mind of the king an incurable envy and jealpusy against David : 
and who can stSind befotfe envy ? As Saul passed along, accompanied 
1?y David, the woinen came fofth with instruments of music, and other 
expressions of joy, to celebrate the victory; and they sang one to 
anothe^ “ Saul has slain his thousands, and David his tens of thou¬ 
sands.’^ Saul was exceedingly indignant at the superiority ascribed to 
David, (thoqgh, considering the importance of a decisive battle, it was 
atrictly (Sorrect.) It brought to his recollection the declaration of the 
prophk Samuel, that the kingdom should be taken from him, and given 
to his neighbour that we® better than he, and probably excited a suspi¬ 
cion that David was the favoured individual. From that day forward, 
he regarded him with a» jealous and malignant eye, as a* hated rival, 
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rather than as a loyal and faithful subject; and he pursued him with 
restless and cruel persecution, terminated only by his own life. 

As the spirit of melancholy again laid hold on Saul, David often 
exerted his musical skill to divert and soothe him ; and, on two occasions, 
while thus eng*aged, Saul threw at him ^lis javelin, and David hardly 
escaped with his life. These remarkable preservations excited still more 
the* malice of Saul, who perceived that E|^vid .was evidently under the 
protection and favour^of God, of which he himself was deprived. He, 
therefore, removed him from \:ourt, and placed him in the army: there 
he conducted himself so wisely and amiably, that, without the slightest 
intention to undermiAe the interests of Saul, and without affording him 
the shadow of a ground for complaint, he secured the favour and esteem 
of all Israel and Judah. , 

Saul now attempted to get rid of his rival by an artful .stratagem : 
well knowing his courage and bravery, he felt assured that David would 
shrink from no danger, and he therefore sent him against the Phi¬ 
listines, with a ‘promise that he should receive Merab if he returned 
victorious, at the same time fully hoping that he would fall by the 
sword of the Philistines. But, on his return, he was treated with the 
grossest contempt and insult, for Merab was already given to another. 

A second offer of the same insidioufi kind was made, Saul wai? apprised 
that his youngest daughter, Michal, regarded David with a favourable 
eye, and he immediately resolved to make her a handle for his murderous 
design. He proposed a trial of David’s valour and ^success, under 
wliich he thought he must infallibly perish. Michal Was ofl’ered to him, 
and, instead, of a dowry, the king required him to kill a hundred of the 
Philistines. David readily accepted the conditions, slew two hundred of 
tlie Philistines, and received Michal his wife. But Saul was not-to 
be satisfied with any firing short of David's destruction; he therefore 
practised upon Jonathan his son, and all his servants, endeavouring to 
persuade them to assassinate him. On this occasion, the strength and 
sincerity of Jonathan’s friendship manifested itself; for Vie both made ‘ 
David aware of the plots that were laid against his life, and in the most’ 
manly and generous way pleaded his cause with Saul his father: “ Let 
not the king sin against his servant, against David ; because he hath not 
sinned against thee, and because his works have been to thee-ward very 
good. For be did put his life in his hand, and slew the Philistine; and 
the Lord wrought a great salvation for all Israel; thou sawest it, and 
didst rejoice: wherefore, then, wilt thqu sin againsj innocent blood, to 
slay David withoui a cause ?” Saul appeared to be someVhat convinced 
and softened by this appeal, and promised that David should not be 
slain. Jonathan carried this assurance to David, who Readily returned 
to Saul’s presence, and was with him as jn time past. 

Shortly after, war broke out again, and David was again victorious 
over the Philistines. This fresh success excited again the jealous and 
malignant spirit of Saul, and he attempted the life of his unoffending 
servant; but David again escaped to his house.* Saul, however, em¬ 
ployed men to watch round the house in the morning, to waylay and 
slay him ; but his wife Michal, having intelligence of this, contrived to 
secure him by a stratagem. On this occasion it was that David com¬ 
posed the fifty-ninth psalm, in which he nobly asserts his innocence, 
and humbly yet confidently commits himself to the protection of God, 
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his defence, and the God of his mercy. During the night David escaped, 
by a window; and Michal put,an image in the bed, and feigned to the 
messengers of Saul, who came to take David, that he was sick. Saul 
again sent, and insisted that he should .be slain in his bed; but when 
the messengers came in, they feund out the deception—for which Saul 
bitterly reproached Michal. Meanwhile, David fled to Ramah, to the 
prophet Samuel, and told hii| of the trying circumstances in which he 
was placed, doubtless seeking counsel and consolation from his pious 
converse. ’ * * . . . 

They both retired from the city, and dwelt at Naioth in its vicinity—a 
village, or rather suhurbs, inhabited chiefly by tbe'prophets and sons of 
the prophets, over whom Samuel presided, Saul soon discovered the 
place of David’s retreat, and sent messengers to take them ; but when 
the men cjime in, and beheld the prophets in their devout exercises, 
instead of fulfilling the oppressive and cruel commission, they invo¬ 
luntarily joined the pious assembly in their ^rophesyings; a second, 
and a third party was sent, each of whom was seized with the same tem¬ 
porary inspiration, and lost both the power and the disposition to injure 
Davia. Enraged at these repeated disappointments, Saul followed them 
himself, but he too was instantaneously disarmed of his rage and fury, 
and, desisting from his cruel purpose, prophesied with the rest. David 
took this opportunity of making his escape, and hastened to visit his 
beloved friend Jonathan. Truly delightful, even in circumstances so 
painful and perilous, was the interchange of sentiment and affection 
between these two' noble and generous souls. Jonathan, on this occa¬ 
sion, pledged himself to use all his influence with his father on David’s 
behalf, and immediately to apprise him of any evil intention towards him 
which might come to his knowledge;*. He also appointed time and place 
for their next meeting, and agreed upon a token by which he might 
convey to David, unobserved by those around, intimations of the state 
of Saul’s dispositions towards him. 

’ The day following was a feast at court, at which David was expected, 
'but did not make his appearance: the next day, Saul inquired of 
Jonathan concerning him, and, bursting out into a furious passion, 
heaped on Jonathan the bitterest reproach on account of his friend.ship 
for David, declaring that David was in the way of his succession to the 
throne, and commanding Jonathan to fetch in David that he might be 
put to death, Again Jonathan respectfully yet firmly pleaded David’s 
cause; this only exs^^perated SapJ the more, and he threw his javelin at 
his own son wifh intent to take away his life. Jonerthan now saw too 
plainly his determined and inveterate purpose against David, which, by 
tlie appointed ^ken, he j'ommunicated to him, and« after affectionately 
embracing, and renewing their ^ows of fidelity to each other, they parted. 
Jonathan returned to the city, and David sought safety in the retirement 
rmd wanderings of an outlaw. He first went to Nob, a city of the 
priests, where he called on Ahimelech (sometimes translated Abimelech 
or Achimelech) the high-priest, who, seeing the king’s son-in-law unarmed 
and unattended, expressed his surprise. David replied that he was sent by 
the king on affairs of such urgency as precluded th^ possibility of staying 
to make proper provision for the journey, he therefore requested of Ahl- 
inclech both food and arms. Having no other bread at hand, Ahimelech 
took the sUcw-bread belonging to the table of the Lord, which David rea- 
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dily accepted. This action our lord vindicated, on the ground of its being 
dictated by necessity, and a case in which « special precept must give way 
to moral duty. David also received from Ahimelech the sword which he 
himself had taken from Goliath; and whiclj had been laid up at Nob, and, 
thus equipped,'he proceeded to seek an asylum among the Philistines. 
In the above transaction, David cannot be wholly acquitted of dissimu- 
latidn, for though what he stated was the t^bth, he sought his safety by 
intending to give an impression contrary to the truth, {f evgr an indi¬ 
vidual was placed in circumstances which could justify or excuse such a 
conduct, it was David at this timebut his resorting to it is a proof of 
temporary failure in implicit reliance on “ God most high, on God who 
performed all things for him;” and David was punished for his dissi¬ 
mulation in a way of all othero most keenly painful to a generous mind— 
the fatal consequences of his conduct on the innocent and unsuspecting 
jiriests. 

On David’s arrival in Gath, a chief city of the Philistines, he* sought 
the protection of Achish the king, but was immediately recognised by 
the servants of Achish, as the individual whose valour had been so 
loudly celebrated for victories achieved over their country. David then 
perceived his situation among them to be perilous in the extreme, and 
sought his safety in counterfeiting madness : a stratagem whiclt had the 
desired effect; for Achish dismissed him from court. This was the occasion 
of his composing the fifty-sixth psalm, which is the language of one 
harassed and persecuted on all hands by man, but whos<R confidence is 
fixed on (Jod. Instead of being detained as he hatl reason to expect, 
David was hurried out of the dominions of the Philistines, and comme¬ 
morated his preservation and deliverance in the thirty-fourth psalm; 
the sentiments and expressions of which have since proved delightfully 
instructive and consolatory to thousands of saints in the midst of tem¬ 
poral distresses or spiritual anxieties. 

David now returned to the territories of Judah, and concealed himself 
in the cave of Adullam, where many of his relations and others resorted 
to him, so tliat he became captain of about four hundred men. Among 
these were Joab, Ablshai, Benaiah, and eleven principal commanders of 
the tribe of Gad, all of them men of distinguished courage and skill in 
war. Nor can David be considered blameworthy in accepting the 
protection of these men, who came to him voluntarily, and without any 
intrigue on his part; and without whose aid, to all human appearance, 
his life must have fallen a sacrifice tq the malignit,y of Saul. David’s 
next care was to provide for the safety of his father and^motherj whom 
he committed to the care of the king of Moab, with whom they abode as 
long as their son was in the hold. We do not knojv how David’s 
acquaintance began with this sovereign,, but the unprovoked cruelty of 
Saul was enough toi, excite the pity and compassion of any humane 
person towards David and all who were involved in his interests; 
besides, we cannot doubt but the God of David, who sees the oppressor 
and the oppressed, inclined the king of Moab to faviour his cause, and to 
grant his parents the desired protection. David then, by the advice of 
the prophet Gad, returned into the land of Judah, and dwelt in the 
forest of Hareth. In this retreat David composed the sixty-third psalm, 
which beautifully expresses the ardent longings of a devout mind after 
communion with God in his ordinances, and a firm confidence in the 
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faithfulness of God, even in the midst of circumstances the most dis¬ 
tressing and perilous. Shortly afterwards, Saul received intelligence 
of the place of David’s retreat, and, hearing of the number of his 
attendants, affected to believe that a conspiracy was formed against him 
between Jonathan and David, and bitterly complained* that none of 
those about him were sufficiently attached to him to give hiiia informa¬ 
tion thereof; on his making^this appeal, Doeg the Edomite, apparently 
with no other iRotive than that of mgratiating himself into Saul’s favour 
at the expense of others, related, that helhad se^in David at Nob, where 
he received food and arms, and tlfat Ahimelech the high-priest had 
inquired of the Loiri for him. Saul immediately summoned Ahimelech 
and all his father’s family into his presence, and reproached him with 
having joined in a conspiracy, Ahimelech very justly replied that his 
treatment of David was an evidence of his loyalty rather than of treason; 
for who, said he, is so faithful among thy servants as David, who is the 
king’s Son-in-law, and goeth at thy bidding, and is honourable in thy 
house ? beside, added he, I did not then begin to inqnife of the Lord for 
him, but had long been in the habit of doing so; nor did I at that fime 
know any thing of David’s real circumstances, either less or more. But 
this reasonable defence availed him nothing, for Saul commanded that 
all the priests of Nob should be put t.o death; and when those about him 
hesitated to fulfil this barbarous decree, Saul said to Doeg, “ Turn thou, 
and fall on the priests,” and Doeg immediately slew eighty-five persons: 
one only escaped, Abiathar, who went to David, taking with him the 
priestly habiliments. David naturally reproached himself bitterly, as 
having occasioned the shedding of the blood of these persons, and 
pledged himself, as in honour bound, to protect Abiathar. This was the 
occasion of the fifty-second psalip, in which the psalmist depicts the 
character and cruelty of Doeg, and expresses his full confidence that his 
crimes would be visited by the just vengeance of the righteous Governor 
of the universe. At ffiis time Amasa and a considerable number of the 
men of Benjamin and Judah, joined David; at first he was suspicious 
that they only came to betray him, but, on their asserting their attach¬ 
ment to him, he accepted them, and they increased his followers to the 
number of about six hundred. 

A Tittle time after the slaughter of the priests, David heard that the 
Philistines had inVaded Keilah, a city in the tribe of Judah, and robbed 
its threshing-floors. He therefore sought Divine direction, and, being 
encouraged, went to the relief 0 / the place, and quickly dispersed the 
Philistmes, and toot possession of the town. On hearing of this, Saul 
advanced towards Keilah, with an intention to surround the city and 
take David; bqt his intentions being mercifully frustrated, David and 
his men retreated to the wiide|jness of Ziph. The thirty-first psalm is 
the expression of David’s resignation, confidence^ and gratitude for 
Divine interposition in this season of imminent peril. In the wilderness 
of Ziph, David had the happiness of a visit from his beloved friend 
Jonathan, who strengthened his hand in God. How beautiful is dis¬ 
interested and pious friendship! Who has not experienced moments of 
depressioflj' when the sincere counsel of a friend hhs cheered the heart, 
and imparted new vigour and fortitude ? yet such friendships as those of 
David and Jonathan are very, very rare—for one to encourage a friend with 
the hope of advantages to 1^ gained at his own expense! 
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The Ziphites went to Saul in Gibeah, and offered to give up David into 
his hands; and Saul with all his men immediately came out after him. They 
pursued him first to the strong holds in the wood on the bill of Hachilah, 
and then to the wilderness of Maon, whith^ David had fled; they encom¬ 
passed tha place of his retreat, so that he was in the utmost danger of 
being taken ; but the attention of Saul was seasonably attracted another 
wayf by intelligence of the Philistines having invaded his dominions, and 
thus a way of escape «vas providentially furnished to David., who went 
thence, and dwelt in Strong Bolds at Engedi. The fifty-fourth psalm, 
occasioned by these circumstances; is strikingly suitable. At Engedi 
David experienced a 'preservation yet more remarkable, for Saul, hav¬ 
ing returned from repelling the Philistines, immediately renewed his 
pursuit of David with three thousand men, entered a cave to repose 
himself, where David and his men were concealed, and where, had they 
been discovered, their destruction seemed inevitable. While concealed 
in the cave, David gave vent to his plaintive feelings in the hundred and 
forty-second psalm: the fifty-seventh expresses much of his holy con¬ 
fidence in God, his assurance of deliverance, and his gratitude for the 
mercies vouchsafed to him. David’s oflRcers observing Saul asleep at the 
entrance of the cave, told their leader of it, and endeavoured to persuade 
him that the Lord had delivered hia enemy into his hand, to tsfke away 
his life: hut David, with a magnanimity and moderation almost un¬ 
equalled, forbore to injure his cruel persecutor, and only cut oft' the skirt 
of his mantle, as an evidence that his life had been in his.pow'er. How 
worthy was this conduct of the man after God’s own* heart, who, being 
divinely appointed to reign over Israel, would leave it in the hands of 
God to work about the manner and the time, and resort to nc indirect 
means for hastening the accomplislqnent of the promises; and hojv 
richly was he rewarded, in peace of conscience, and satisfaction 
of niiind! As Saul quitted the cave, David followed him, and, with 
every expression of reverence, and every declaration of fidelity, 
pleaded with the king on the unreasonableness, injustice, and cruelty of 
his conduct, and shewed him the skirt of his garment, as an evidence of 
his forbearance, and a pledge of his innocency of any treasonable inten¬ 
tion, He closed this manly expostulation, by committing himself and 
hia cause to Him that judgeth righteously. How forcible are ‘right 
words I how penetrating are gentle words! they work like oil into the 
bones. Even Saul was overcome by this noble instance of generosity 
and forbearance, on the part of one whom he had so unrighteously per¬ 
secuted. He wept? and acknowledged that David'wag more righteous 
than he, that he had rewarded good for his evil, and that the Lord 
would reward him.» He expressed his full assurance that David would 
inherit the kingdom, and besought him to shew kindness to any of his 
family who might remain. This, David readily promised, and they then 
separated; Saul returning to court, and David and his men still resorting 
to strong holds for security, for Saul’s temporary concessions were not 
at all to be relied on^ • 

About this time the prophet Samuel died, greatly lamented by the 
people in general, and doubtless especially so by David, who had always 
regarded him with veneration, and had long experienced the value of his 
counsels and prayers. At ffiis time David dwelt in the wilderness of 
Paran, in the vicinity of a rich man named Nabal. David was par- 
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ticularly attentive to the discipline of his men, never suffering them in 
any way to injure or insult these among whom they abode, but rather to 
protect them from injury. The time of sheep-shearing in eastern 
countries, (and indeed in our own, in some degree,) is a season of 
festivity and hospitality, ana as, at the time this wcfs celebrated on 
Nabal’s estate, David was so circumstanced as to stand in rtfeed of some 
trifling accommodations which Nabal might without inconvenience'have 
grantq,d, respectfully requested ^hem of him; but Nabal returned him a 
churlish and contemptuous answer, and ^nt him a direct refusal- David 
had borne with unruffled meekness* the continued injuries of Sa,ul, but 
this unkindne^ of Nabal roused his indignatiod to the highest pitch, 
and he rashly resolved to revenge the insult by cutting off Nabal and his 
whole family. This reminds us that we should constantly “ watch and 
pray, that, we enter not into temptation.’* No past conquests afford us 
any security against new attacks: sometimes those who have sustained 
great trials well, have fallen under trifles, perlliaps because great trials 
drive us at once to the Strong for strength, while’ we are too apt to 
imagine we can sustain smaller attacks by our own power. The pru¬ 
dence and urbanity of Abigail, the wife of Nabal, disarmed David’s 
resentment, averted his sanguinary purpose, and rescued her family from 
the threftitened destruction. David felt it to be a matter of great gra¬ 
titude, that he had thus been kept back from evil- Shortly afterwards 
Nabal died by an immediate judgment from God, and David took 
Abigail to wifip; thus falling into the prevailing practice of polygamy, 
which, however it may blot great names, can never be sanctioned by 
them. David also married Ahinoam the Jezrcelitess; but his first wife 
Michal was taken from him by Saul, and given to another man, 

, After this, David again concealed himself in the hill Hachilah, of 
which the Ziphites being aware, they hastened to communicate it to Saul, 
who immediately came up with three thousand men, and surrounded the 
hill; but Da^id bad already retreated to the wilderness, and, having 
ascertained the king’s station, took with him Abishai, and came to the 
cam[) by night, where they found Saul and Abner and all tlie army 
asleep. On discovering them in this defenceless situation, Abishai pro¬ 
posed immediately to slay Saul, and thus terminate the persecutions 
aud ‘injuries which David had so long sustained; but David nobly 
replied, Destroy him not, for who can stretch forth his hand against 
the Lord's anointed, and be blameless?” Again, however, David bore 
away the tokens his master^ danger, and of his own fidelity and 
forbearance; for. he directed Abishai to bring away the spear and the 
cruse of water from the king’s bolster; and they returned without dis¬ 
turbing Saul oi^his followers: but when they had reached the other side 
of the hill, David called to .^bner, and with severe raillery upbraided 
him as a careless protector of the king’s person, and displayed the 
trophies which attested the danger to which he had been left exposed. 

Saul, hearing David’s voice, was again overcome by bis magnanimity, 
lie acknowledged hk folly, injustice, and cruelty, and promised that he 
would no longer persecute David. But, alas! how little are the pro¬ 
mises and professions of wicked men to be relied on! In a moment of 
daijger, or othter special excitement, they seem like new persons; but no 
sooner has the immediate occasion passed by, than they forget thew 
repentance and then- vows, and return, like the sow that wqs washed, to 
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lier wallowing iu the mire, David had too long experienced both the 
implacability of Saul’s temper and the hollowness of his professions, to 
be induced again to trust them. He, therefore, resolved to consult his 
own quietness^ by taking refuge* in the land of Achish king of Gath, 
That David shoifld distrust Saul, was quiteVccountable; but there seems 
in this measure somewhat of distrust of God, and, as is generally the 
case Vhen we in any degree distrust God, artd take the management of 
affairs in our own han^ls, it brought,him into circumstance^ of,great 
embarrassment, from which the wisdom of God alone could rescue him. 
Achish,received David very differently, now he came at the head of a 
troop of valiant and hohourable men, from what he did when he sought 
protection as a solitary exile;—a fair specimen of worldly friendships, 
which generally take their dimensions and colour from the possessions, 
the retinue, and the circumstances of their object. 

On learning that David was in Gath, Saul ceased to pursue him ; and 
he dwelt there in quiet with his household, as did also his followers. 
At length he requSsted Ziklag, which Achish gave him for a permanent 
lesidence, and which by this circumstance came into the possession of 
the kings of Judah. Ziklag had originally belonged to Judah, and 
afterw'ards to Simeon; but the Philistines had by some means dis¬ 
possessed them, and it remained in the hands of the Philistines uiltil thus 
freely relinquished by Achish. In this removal, David probably wished to 
keep away from the observation and the temptations of a court life, and 
to secure more time and opportunity for religious privacy, m which he 
always greatly delighted, and of which his unsettled* state must have 
frccpiently deprived him. 

From Ziklag, David made several excursions against the Amalekites; 
thus proceeding with the work which Sgul, at the command of God, had 
begun. He was very successful; he conquered those he attacked, made 
great slaughter among them, and bro\ight away much spoil. These 
countries lay to the south of Judah; and when Achish inquired of 
David, whither he had been, and whence he obtained his spoils, he 
answered, “ From the south of Judah,” in such an equivocal way, as led 
Achish to suppose he had attacked his own countrymen. This deception 
cannot be justified, and ought not in any c-ase to be imitated. After 
this, Achish, having full confidence in David’s honour and bravery,'felt 
no hesitation in bespeaking his assistance in a war in which he was then 
engaged against Saul. David’s feet were now entangled in his own 
snares; and he was reduced to the nijcessity of either disobliging his 
protector, and avowftig his own duplicity, or of fighting against his own 
king and country. So true it is, “ he tliat walketh uprightly walketh 
surely, but he tWt perverteth his ways shall bp known^” From this 
difficulty David was extricated by tlie pjovidence of God influencing 
the princes of Achish to distrust him, and to remonstrate with Achish 
that he should be dismissed ; to which Achish reluctantly consented, and 
gave the most honourable testimony to bis fidelity and valour. On his 
return to Ziklag, David found that, during his abseace, the Amalekites, 
in revenge for his late incursions, had pillaged and burnt the city, and 
carried off the persons and goods. By Divine direction, David and his 
people pursued after them, attacked and overcame them, and rescued 
the whole of the property, which was immediately honourably restored to 
the various p 5 ;oprietors. 
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Meanwhile, the Philistines had met the people of Israel, and a decisive 
battle took place on mount* Gilboa, in which Saul and his three sons 
were, slain. An Amalekite hastened to bring this intelligence to David, 
no doubt with the hope of ingratiating himself into his favour, and 
asserted that he had despatched Saul with his own habd. But so far 
from triumphing in the death of his enemy, David bitterly lamcnte^^ the 
death of his king and relative, and, instead of rewarding the boosting 
assassin, .ordered him to be immediately exeryited on his own testi¬ 
mony. “ And David rent his clothes, aifd likewise all the men that were 
witli him ; and they mourned, and wept, and fasted until even, for Saul 
and for Jonathan his son, and for the people of the Lord, and for the 
house of Israel, because they were fallen by the sword.” David also 
lamented over them in strains the most sublime and pathetic. Perhaps 
there is not an elegy, ancient or modern, which more completely com¬ 
bines the natural bursts of ardent, generous, and plaintive feeling, with 
the b^uty, sublimity, and grace of finished poetry, than that in which 
David mourned over the untimely death of Saul the Inonarch of Israel, 
and of the amiable and beloved Jonathan. 

David now, by Divine direction, removed with his family and followers 
to Hebron, whither the princes of Judah shortly afterwards came, to 
congrafhlate him on his return to his native country, and to acknowledge 
him as their king; but Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, reigned at Mahan- 
aim, beyond Jordan, over the other tribes. Ishbosheth was a feeble 
prince, and Avas principally supported by the vigour and interest of 
Abner, his uncle.* There were frequent contests between the respective 
parties of David and Ishbosheth, though the former took no active mea¬ 
sures to obtain the concurrence of the remaining tribes; but the cause of 
.David gradually advanced, and ijiat of Ishbosheth declined. At length, 
a difference arose between Abner and Ishboshetb, which so exasperated 
Abner, that he visited David at Hebron, and offered to make him king 
of the whole realm. But, before his proposal could take effect, Joab 
(from jealousy of a rival in the favour of David) treacherously slew him 
at the gate of Hebron. David was exceedingly grieved and displeased 
at this action ; but Joab had so much influence with the soldiers, that 
he could not avenge it. He, however, publicly protested against it, and 
made a magnificent funeral for Abner; which measures gave great 
satisfaction to the people in general. Shortly afterwards, Ishbosheth 
was assassinated in his bed, much to the grief of David, who punished 
the murderers, an^i^o was n<jw proclaimed king over all Israel, after 
having reignfidjin over Judah only, for seven years and a half. 

He then drove the Jebusites from Jerusalem, and fixed his residence 
there. This s^trong-hold had never been taken from the Jebusites since 
the conquest of Canaan, though they were among the people whom God 
had commanded the Israelites utterly to extirpate and destroy. Having 
completed the conquest, David called the city by his own name, the city 
of Danidf and built a royal palace there, in which he was greatly assisted 
by Hiram king of Jyre. It was on the completion and dedication of 
this houjse, that David composed the thirtieth psalm, in which he takes 
a retrosj^iect of the various changes through which he had been brought, 
and piously acknowledges the hand of God in all. The hundred and 
first psalm, composed about the same time, expresses his wise and pious 
resolutions for the management of his family, and has ever been consi¬ 
dered a model for family government. * 
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The Philistines twice encamped near Jerusalem, but were defeated by 
David. His throne was now established in’quietness and righteousness, 
and he improved the time of public tranqui|Iity by enlarging, ornament¬ 
ing, and fortifyipg Jerusalem, v^hich was\now the metropolis of the 
kingdom. But the principal glory of this city was yet in reserve, 
namc|y, that it should become the chosen and acknowledged home of 
God on earth. Hence, the first concern of the pious monarch of Israel 
was, to provide a suitable habitation, for the ark—the symbol of the 
Divine presence—^which Rad hitherto been removed from place to place, 
as convenience or necessity required. At present, it was at Kirjath- 
jearim, in the house of Abinadab, whither it had been brought by the 
Philistines many years before; and preparations were made for its 
removal, under the care of U*zah and Ahio, the sons of Abinadab. 
It was placed in a new carriage, drawn by oxen, and preceded by singers 
and musicians, to express* with their various instruments, the joy and 
triumph of the king and people, and the high praises of their God.'^ But 
the joy of this occasion received a damp, in the death of Uzzah, who, 
having inadvertently and irreverently laid hold of the ark to support it, 
was struck dead : (see Uzzah.) This awful occurrence filled the mind 
of David with dismay and dread, and caused him to desist from his 
undertaking. The ark was then placed in the house of Obed-edom, the 
Gittite, where it abode three months : and it was observed, that, for the 
ark’s sake, the Lord in a very remarkable manner blessed Obed-edom, 
and his house, and all that he had. This encouraged the king again to 
attempt the removal of the ark; which was, this time, conducted with due 
respect to some particular injunctions of the Divine law, which in the 
former instance were overlooked, and it was now prosperously eiTccted. 
To this second removal of the ark, i<.he hundred and thirty-secondr 
psalm seems particularly adapted, and in all probability was composed 
for the occasion; as was also the sixty-eighth, which is a most sublime 
poetical ode, full of the grandest imagery, and of the most devout and 
elevated sentiments. Nor can we conceive a grander spectacle than the 
procession of the ark, attended by a powerful king, and all his nobles and 
officers; the priests and Levites hymning their sacred strains, and offering 
sacrifices at frequent intervals; while the thousands and tens of thousands 
of the people crowded round, to do homage to the God of Israel, and to 
attend the symbol of His presence to its chosen resting-place. 

At this time David divided the Levites into classes, appointing to each 
their respective offices, and providing fo» the regi^, and solemn cele¬ 
bration of Divine w&rship before the ark, with -^mp .and spleridour 
suited to the typical dispensation that then existed. On this occasion, 
David also composed^and delivered to Asaph, the leader ^f the band, a 
hymn of thanksgiving and praise to God, lecorded 1 Chron. xvi. 8—36; 
the substance of which is scattered through several psalms, such as 
xxix., xevi., cv., cvi. To this sacred spot, the tribes of the Lord hence¬ 
forth constantly resorted at the great annual festivals, according to the 
law of Moses. The hundred and twenty-second psalm is expressive of 
the holy gladness of king and people on these joyful occasions, and their 
ardent attachment to the house of their God. 

But the pious and generous mind of David was not yet satisfied; he 
desired to do farther honours to the ark of God, and grudged himself the 
accommodates he possessed as a king, while they exceeded the pro- 
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vision made for the abode of the King of kings. Behold," said he to 
the prophet Nathan, “ I dwell in a house of cedar; but the ark of God 
dwelleth within curtains.” The prophet approved the noble largeness 
of his pious soul, and encouri ged him 'to do all that was in his heart. 
But the next night Nathan was instructed in a vision to say to David, 
tliat, though God accepted his purpose, the honour of accomplish^g it 
was reserved for his son, whose reign should be distinguished by peace, 
as that of David had been by bloedy, tl^ngh successful war. The Lord 
was pleased also to establish the family of David on the throne of Israel, 
a promise which remained in effect as long as the .Jewish economy^ lasted, 
and which had its full accomplishment in the Messiah, the Son of David, 
the King of Israel. David received this Divine intimation with feelings 
of the most sacred reverence and lively gratitude. He repaired to the 
tabernacle, and gave vent to his holy emotions in a prayer, or thanks¬ 
giving, which is recorded 2 Sam. vii. 18—29, ^nd 1 Chron. xxviii, 1—8. 
The second psalm also is generally assigned to the sjjme occasion, and 
has an especial reference to the exaltation and dominion of the Messiah, 
of which that of David and his family was typical. 

Though internal tranquillity now pervaded David’s kingdom, it was 
not fre| of interruption from the attacks of the Philistines, Ammonites, 
Moabites, and other surrounding d^tions. One of these wars lasted two 
years, during which time David took from the Philistines the city of 
Gath; subdued the Moabites with a great slaughter, and destroyed their 
fortifications', routed the Syrians under Hadadezer; and slew in the 
valley of Salt eighteen thousand of the Edomites, and made the rest 
tributary to his government. The detail of bloodshed and the spoils of 
wai*, is always sickening to a humane mind; but we must recollect, that 
■David was the instrument, in thffhand of God#, of chastising rebellious 
nations, and fulfilling the righteous purposes of Heaven, which were 
suifficiently signified to him to preclude mistake. Beside, iii these wars 
David and his people were not the aggressors, but defended themselves 
and their land against the unjust attacks of invading foes. Neither was 
David actuated by a spirit of ambition or self-aggrandisement: when he 
returned from his campaign laden with rich spoils, he dedicated it to the 
cau^e of the Lord, to be laid up for the future sel^vice of the temple. 

It is pleasant to observe, that, in the time of his elevation and pros¬ 
perity, David was not unmindful of the faithful friend of his adversity, 
the beloved and lam^ted Jonathan. He solicitously inquired whether 
any remained of tl^'^buse of Saul, to whom he might shew kindness for 
Jonalhan’s sake. On learning that Jonathan had left a son, named 
Mephibosheth, who was a cripple, David immediately caused him to be 
brought to the palace, assigned him a seat at ih% royal table, and in 
every respect provided for him as a member of the royal family. 

About this time, David was engaged in a war against the Ammonites, 
originating in the following circumstance:—-Nabash, the late king of 
Ammon, had, it appears, shewn some kindness to David when he was 
persecuted by Saur On the death of this king, David, now an opulent 
and powerful monarch, sent a message of condolence and amity to 
Hanun,'hi8 son and successor. But Hanun, at the suggestion of his 
nobles, treated the messengers of David in the most contemptuous and 
abusive manner, professing to consider them as spies. The indignation 
of David was very justly excited by this ungenerous conduct. He sent 
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Against Ammon, Joab, his commander-ia-cbief, with a body of chosen 
troops, who completely routed Hanun, anti his allies the Syrians, and 
laid siege to Rabbah, <he capital of his (jbminions. David afterwards 
joined the army jn person, when*mo5t of t% cities of Ammon were taken 
and demolished, many of the inhabitants destroyed, and the rest brought 
into subjection to the kingdom of Israel. 

But during this war, the history of David presents a melancholy 
instance of the man wh® had disarmed, the lion and the bear—destroyed 
the giant—vanquished aftnies—and taken cities, being himself brought 
into subjection and captivity by the mdulgence of sinful lusts. So true 
is it, that “ he that ruleth his own spirit is better than he that taketh 
a city.’' We reluctantly enter on the painful narrative; but while we 
admire, we must imitate the impartiality of the sacred writers, who neither 
conceal nor palliate the faults and failings of their most favoured cha¬ 
racters : and while we traye the grievous falls of the most eminent saints, 
we are forcibly reminded of our own instability and weakness, add our 
constant need of the aids of Divine grace. “ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall." 

In the account of the war with the Ammonites, it is observed, that, at 
the time when kings go forth to battle, David remained at Jerusalem. 
This seems a piece of indolence and self-indulgence, very unftke the 
heroic ardour and self-denial for which David had been celebrated : and 
it ought to be observed, that temptation more frequently enters at a time 
of leisure, than at any other: when we are out of our duty, we are sure 
to be in the way of temptation. On the other hand,'if we are busily 
engaged in our duty, and temptation should present itself, we have a good 
answer at hand, “ I cannot parley with thee now." Had David been at 
the bead of his annies, h© would not Imve been exposed to the tempta¬ 
tion which, being yielded to, has infixed an indelible blot on his name. 
But, instead of that, he had been reclining on his couch during the heat 
of the day; and rising at eventide, he walked on the roof of his palace, 
which commanded an extensive view of the surrounding gardens. In 
one of these, he saw a beautiful woman bathing or washing herself. 
Ah! he did not now adopt his own prayer, “Turn away mine eyes from 
beholding vanity." He appears to have neither striven nor prayed. ^ In 
all probability, he indulged his lascivious gaze, little imagining, however, 
into what dreadful snares it was enticing him. The criminal desire had 
entered his heart; and, instead of resisting, he spijLgljt to indulge it, and 
inquired after the female he had seen ; probably ia^epding, if she were 
unmarried, to take Ifer as his wife or concubine, of whom he already had 
several. But on being informed that she was Bathsheba, the wife of 
Uriah, one of his brate generals, who was at that, time exposing his life 
in the king’s service; surely, he should Jjave extinguished, altogether 
and for ever, the thought of her. But these considerations were insuf¬ 
ficient to stem the rising tide of corrupt desire. He sent for Bathsheba 
to his house, and seduced her from her duty and fidelity to her husband. 
How necessary is daily prayer to our heavenly Father, to lead us not 
into temptation; and constant watchfulness, that we run not into it 
unbidden ! However sweet sin may be in the commission, its pleasures 
are but for a season, and it will surely prove bitterness in the end. 

It became necessary to provide against the disgraceful consequences 
of guilt, and against the resentment of the injured Uriah, and this seems 
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to have bden the utmost of David’s concern; for as yet he felt no 
remorse, or self^-loathing, on account of his guilt in the sight of God, 
So strangely blinding and hardening is sin ! How fearfully, too, does one 
sin lead on to, and pave the wfy for, another! After trying minor strata¬ 
gems for concealment, which Providence baffled and rendered unsuc¬ 
cessful, David was at length tempted to add to lifs former crime the 
awful aggravation of blood-guiltiness, and to slay the innocent'and 
injured Ufiah \fith tlie sword of tlie children ofsAmmon. He sent by 
Uriah's own hand a letter to Joab, directing him to set Uriah in the 
hottest of the battle, and then desert him to the enemy, that he might be 
slain. Who does not shudder at the perpetration*of such a deed? and 
by David, the eminent saint, the pious king of Israel, the man after 
God’s own heart! Who ought not to tremble at reflecting, that he, loo, 
has a heatt deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked, which, if 
Divine grace prevent not, may one day lead him into criminalities as 
greaL Jind a fall as disgraceful? “ Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe; 
and iVill h^ve respect unto thy statutes continually.”'' 

According to David’s wretched plot, the next news from the army 
reported the death of Uriah. Bathsheba mourned for her husband, and 
doubtless much bitter compunction and self-reproach were mingled with 
the remains of tenderness for one she had so basely injured: but David’s 
heart was yet hardened. He wrote back to Joab, not to be discouraged 
at what were but the common events of war, but to prosecute the siege 
with vigour; and he now fancied himself at liberty to pursue his inclina¬ 
tions without restraint. He, therefore, took Bathsheba to be his wife, 
and, in course of time, she bare him a son. The siege of Ramah went 
on prosperously, and, as no immediate indication was given of the 
Divine displeasure, David seems jo have been quite satisfied in his guilty 
security. These things thou didst, and I kept silence, (saith tlie 
Lord;) thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself: 
but I will reprove thee, and will set them (thy sins) in order before thine 
eyes.” At length, Nathan the prophet was sent to reprove the king. 
He conveyed his reproof in the form of an ingenious parable, stating the 
icase of a poor man who had one little ewe-lamb, which was his all, and to 
which he was tenderly attached, but of which he was forcibly deprived 
by the oppression of a rich neighbour ; who, though he had flocks and 
herds in abundance, spared to take of his own for the entertainment of 
a traveller who visited him, and took the poor man’s lamb. The parallel 
between this 8up|jjp^|^<.case aijd that of David and Uriah was very 
striking; yef Davni 'entirely overlooked it, and,‘indignant at such 
oppression and cruelty, he immediately pronounced sentence of death 
against the mjin who had been guilty of it. But Nathan turned the 
edge of bis censures upon hin^elf, saying, “Thou art the man!” He 
forcibly alluded to the aggravations of the crime—that God had anointed 
him, and raised him to be king over ferael, and had bestowed upon 
him all that his heart could desire. How, then, had he despised 
the commandment .of the Lord, in adulterously taking the wife of 
Uriah, and in killing Uriah with the sword of the children of 
Amraon ? Let it never be forgotten, that those who contrive and 
command crimes, or even tempt others to commit them, are as guilty 
of those crimes as if they really executed them; indeed, in one sense, 
move so, because they involve others in their guilt. 
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By this pointed reproof, David was at length roused to a sense of 
his guilt, and humbled before God in deep and genuine contrition, 
which he expressed in the language of th« fifty-first psalm. This psalm 
is a very model of penitence, and while it^beautifully displays the child¬ 
like approaches of the humbled soul to a forgiving God, strikingly 
exemplifies how evil and bitter a thing it is to sin against Him. The 
thirfey-second and the hundred and third psalms are supposed to be the 
expressions of David’s gratitude for the Divine forgiveness, of .which the 
prophet Nathan was commissiorted to assure him. The prophet, however, 
was commanded to predict many evils that should visit David in his family, 
which'should mak^ thd displeasure of the Ixjrd against his sin as palpable 
as the sin which had provoked it. The sword should not depart from his 
house—his own wives should |)c dishonoured by another—and the child 
born of Bathsheba, to which it appears David was exceedingly 
attached, should immediately die, “ because by this deed David had 
giverj occasion to the efiemies of the Lord to blaspheme.” What a 
proof how offensive sin is in the eyes of a pure and holy^God,'even, 
and especially, the sins of his own people ! 

These awful threatenings were all fulfilled in their time. The infant 
was immediately seized with sickness and died; and the remainder of 
David’s reign was a series of distressing occurrences in his* family. 
His own son, Absalom, became the guilty instrument of requiting his 
adultery, by openly abusing his wives ; and three of his sons, Amnon, 
Absalom, and Adonijah, all met a premature death, tlm bitter fruit 
of sin. • 

Under the illness and death of the child, David discovered the spirit 
of a true penitent, earnestly pleading for mercy, yet humbly submitting 
to the strokes of Divine chastisement, and cherishing a lively hope of 
being permitted to meet, in a blessed immortality, the child which, for 
his sins, had been cut off in time. After this, Bathsheba bore David 
another son, named Solomon, who was appointed of the Lord to suc¬ 
ceed in the government of Israel, and on whom was conferred the still 
higher honour of building the Holy One of Israel a house for his wor¬ 
ship. On Solomon was also conferred the name of Jedidiah, or, tke 
beloved of the Lord. 

About this time, the war against the Ammonites was successfully 
terminated, and the gratitude of David and his people to the God of 
armies expressed in the tnirty-third psalm. 

Not long after this, David’s eldest ^on, Amnojt; .plunged the royal 
family into great distress, by his base conduct towards Kis sistei', (or 
acknowledged sister—see Amnon,) Tamar. In this melancholy affair 
David doubtless repioached himself, when he ^aw his cjiildren disre¬ 
garding his pious precepts, and foUowii^g, or outrunning, his guilty 
example. Ah! who knows how far his example may extend its influ¬ 
ence, or at how remote a periojtj^, and in how near a point, his sins may 
thus be made to chastise him ? 

The consequences of Amnon’s crime did not soon terminate, for Absa¬ 
lom harboured in his mind a determined purpose of revenge, and, after 
a lapse of two years, treacherously slew Amnon, to the great grief of his 
royal parent, who, though he forbore to inflict on Absalom the punish¬ 
ment of a murderer, banished him from his presence; and he aboed 
for three years with Talmai, the king of Geshur. But, at length, the 
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bowels of the king yearned towards lus unworthy son, and he readily 
yielded to tlie persuasions o^' Joab to receive him again to favour. 
The base return of Absalom to his forgiving parent was that of alien¬ 
ating the affections of his people, and fomenting and heading a rebel¬ 
lion against his government. On receiving tidings of this revolt, David 
found it necessary to flee for his personal safety, which was threatened 
by the parricidal violence of a too much indulged son. He left Jeru¬ 
salem,, p^gsing^ over the brook Kedron, accompanied by Zadok and 
Abiathar, and the Levites with the ark bf God; but there he made a 
pause, and, with pious resignation and reliance, sent them back with 
the ark, saying, “ if the Lord see good, He will tfring me back again to 
behold this symbol of his presence; and if not, whatever be his holy 
will, let Him do with me as seeineth him,good.” 

It is evident that affliction had had a salutary and softening influence 
on the mind of David, and he had reason to say, “ It is good for me that 
1 havebeen afflicted.” Entire and childlike sdbmissioa to the hand that 
strikes, is at once the hajipiest frame in which to meet affliction, and 
the. best preparative for safely bearing its removal. Tiie third psalm 
is assigned to this period, and is expressive of David’s confidence in 
God, though surrounded by dangerous enemies. How affecting tlic 
scene, ^hen “ David went up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, weeping 
as he went,” for he felt keenly as a man, though humbly resigned as 
a saint ; and all the men went with him weeping, and having their 
heads covered, as an expression of mourning ! His distress was greatly 
aggravated when he heard that Ahithophel had joined the con.spiratorh, 
for Ahithophel was not only one of his most able counsellors, but ahso 
his most intimate friend, and one with whom he liad taken sweet anti 
swered counsel in the ways of pod. He, however, was not deprived 
of self-possession, or driven to angry invectives, but sought his refuge 
in God : “ O Lord, I pray thee, turn the counsel of Ahithophel into fool¬ 
ishness.” 

Here we cannot but remark, how very different in time of afflii'tion, 
is the conduct of worldly men, and of those who are accu.stomed to 
regard all persons and circumstances and events as in the hand of 
G^. The w’orldling sinks into hopeless despondency, or is perplexed 
by ’schemes and contrivances, perhaps resorts to unwarranted and 
guilty measures for avoiding tire threatening evil, or shaking off the 
present burden ; but the pious mind is accustomed to commit its way 
unto the Lord, and ^almly to ^ait the intimations of his will, and the 
appearances ‘of, his providence. • 

A time of distress and danger calls forth expressions of steady 
friendship, ai^d tries the fidelity of hollow professors. Hushai the 
Archite, a trusty friend of^ David, came to meet him with every 
expression of sympathy and offer of assistance; and David requested 
him to return to the city, and professedly to join himself to the party 
of the revolters, in order that he might give timely notice of their move¬ 
ments, and interpojie bis advice to prevent any measure that might be 
dangerous to tne king. A little farther on, David was met by 
^ba, the servant of Mephibosheth, who treacherously insinuated 
jimself into the king’s favour, by a seasonable present and soft words, 
and perfldiously traduced his master as harbouring a design of attempt¬ 
ing the throne. David was too easily induced to listen to his repre- 
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gentations, and rewarded his treachery by conferring on him the estates 
of his master. He was, however, afterwards convinced of the inno¬ 
cence of Mephibosheth, and, no doubt, deeply regretted that he had 
been induced to harbour hard and unji|pt thoughts of him, as well as 
made him all the requital in his power. 

At IBahurim, Sliimei, of the hduse of Saul, came forth and rcriled 
and cursed David, and cast stones at him. Abishai, one of David’s 
mighty men, desired* to chastise his insolence by takipg away .his life, 
but David meekly and'piousl'^ bade him forbear. He looked above the 
instruments of his injuries, to the* hand that directed them as chastise¬ 
ments, and committed his cause to Him that judgeth righteously. The 
seventh psalm is supposed to be the expression of his feelings on this 
occasion. Shimei afterwardft came cringing to David for a pardon, which 
was readily granted, but which he. subsequently abused. The forty-second, 
and forty-third psalms express the ardent desires of David after the privi¬ 
leges of communion \^ith God in his house, of which he A'as now 
deprived ; the distresses and dangers with which he was surrounded; 
and his conhdeuee in Clod to bring him out of his afllictions, and 
restore him to his holy tabernacle. The lifty-fifth, alludes particularly 
to the wounds inflicted on his sensitive and pious mind by the trea- 
chery of Ahitliophel. The fourth,idcscribes a saint casting ^limself on 
God, and reposing quietly under the Divine protection, even when 
surrounded by outward dangers. The fiftli, seems to be his morning 
song of praise for preservation, and his prayer for direction and pro¬ 
tection through the day. The sixty-second, speaks b, mind weaned from 
rorifidencc in man, and relying alone on God. The hundred and 
forty-third, and hundred and forty-fourth, plead for Divine mercy 
and providential interpositions, bolh,on his own behalf and that of bis 
people. Tlie seventieth, pleads for deliverance from his enemies; and 
the seventy-first, is a most alFecting plea with the God of his youth, to 
manifest loving-kindness and faithfulness even to his old age. 

But now the crisis approached. Ahithopbel’s counsel was such as, 
if followed, would in all human probability have insured the destruc¬ 
tion of David and his party ; but Ilushai interposed, and the Lord 
inclined the hearts of the conspirators to follow his counsel rather 
than that of Ahithophel. The armies of David and Absalom met in the 
wood of Ephraim. The God of battles favoured the righteous cause; 
victory was given to the arms of David, and the aged monarch was 
restored to his throne, but his rebellious unnatural son was 
brought to an m?timely death; (see Absalom.) The fender abd for¬ 
giving parent gave vent to the agonizing feelings of his heart in the 
most pathetic strains, and it was long ere he ^ould be moused from the 
melancholy consideration of his son’s d^ath, to attend to the affairs of 
state. “O my son, Absalom ! my son, my son Absalom ! would God f 
had died for thee ! O Absalom, my son, my son !” 

Another insurrection shortly afterwards was headed by Sheba, a 
Benjamite, but was quickly suppressed, and much bloodshed avoided, 
through the address and promptitude of a certain woman, who gave up 
the offender to Joab, 

About this time Israel was visited with a famine of three years’ 
duration, on account of the treachery and cruelty of Saul against the 
Gibeonites. In consequence of this, seven sons ol Saul were given 
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up to be slain, (see Rizpah,) and thus tlie judgment was averted. At 
this time, when Israel had beeft weakened by two rebellions and three 
years’ famine, the Philistines ma^e a renewed effort to cast off the yoke 
under which David had laid them ; but they were defeated in four 
engagements, and finally subdued. On this occa.sion, the eighteenth 
psalm, which had been composed early in David’s life, and commemo¬ 
rated his deliverance from Saul, was remodelled, with variations suited 
to the circumstances. (Compare Psalm xviii. with ^ Sam. xxii.) 

Towards tlie close of David’s life,* he w&s guilty of a great and pre¬ 
sumptuous sin—that of numbering the people through pride and vain¬ 
glory. He took this measure in opposition to the ddvice of his friends, 
and without asking counsel of God. It is very remarkable, what a 
different phraseolfcy is used in Scripture, ,in speaking of this subject. 
In one place it is mid, the Lord moved David ; in another, that Satan 
provoked him ; and in a third, most decidedly, that it was his own act, 
for which he was not only accountable, but pudished. This shews the 
vanity and folly of atSenipting to excuse our sins by plt?ading the force 
of temptation, or the necessity of circumstances. If we resist the 
dfevil, he will flee from us; and, let no man say, when he is tempted, I 
am tempted of God, for God canno*. be tempted of evil, neither tempt- 
eth he any man ; but every man, wl^^n he is tempted, is drawn away of 
his own lust, and enticed. 

The providence of God so ordered it, that this numbering never was 
completed, an(| the rising presumption of David was checked. Beside 
this, the prophet Gad was sent, to intimate to him the displeasure of 
God, and the punishment that awaited his offence. In this instance, 
the choice of three visitations was presented to David ; each of wliich 
would necessarily involve a diminution of the people whom he had so 
vain-gloriously attempted to number—either that the land should be 
visited with a three months’ famine ; or, that they should flee before 
their enemies; or, that a pestilence should rage three days. David 
• wisely preferred the latter, choosing to fall into the hands of God, 
rather than into those of men : choosing also that calamity, against 
which himself and his family had no more security than the meanest of 
his subjects. He was deeply humbled on account of his sin, and 
keenly felt the affliction in which he had involved his people, and ear¬ 
nestly pleaded with God on their behalf. He lifted up his eyes, and, 
beholding the destroying angel with his sword drawn towards Jerusalem, 
implored that his strokes might be directed against himself and his 
family,d)ut averted from his peopfe; and, in answer <o his prayer, the 
prophet Gad was’sent, to <iirect him to build an altar on the threslimg- 
floor of Araunah, or Oman, the Jebusite, and thorc the plague was 
stayed ; and thus, thougl? the plague had raged from Dan to Beersheba, 
the city of Jerusalem was mercifully spared. On this spot the temple 
was afterwards built. The thirtieth psalm probably belongs to 
this period. 

David wtis now alyut seventy years old; he had reigned forty years 
over the tribe of Judah, and thirty-three over all Israel. As the infir- 
miti^ of age crept over him, his fourth son Adonijah made a bold 
atternpt to usurp the throne, (see Adonijah ;) but, through the 
promptitude of Zadok, Benaiah, and Bathsheba, the schemes of Adonijah 
were defeated, and David in his life-time established Solomon on the 
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throne. On thin occasion he composed ^iie seventy-second psalm, which 
is at once beautifully descriptive of the reign of Solomon, and typical of 
that of the Messiah. One gre^at act yet remained, to cast a parting lustre 
on David’s roign. It was to deliver tn Solomon his son the plans and 
models of the temple, to commit to his trust the immense treasures he 
had amassed, and dedicated towards the sacred building and its fur¬ 
niture, solemnly to enjoin on his son a faithful adherence to the God of 
his father, and a diligept discharge Of the trust reposed in him and by 
his own example, to stimulate othp,rs to liberality in the sacred cause. A 
noble spirit of generosity and devoted zeal prevailed- The treasure 
amounted to about £48,000,000 of our money. The heart of the venerable 
monarch was overjoyed at the cheerful liberality of the people, and he 
burst into humble thanksgivifigs to Him who had bestowed on them the 
heart and the means thus to bestow, and had condescendingly accepted 
their ofleriug. Thus pleasingly is it seen, that those who are enabled to 
do most for God^ are most inclined to renounce themselves, and ascribe 
all the glory to his name. Shortly after this, David closed his days in 
peace, in full and happy reliance on that everlasting covenant, ordered 
in all things anil sure, which involved all his salvation and all his desire. 
He was honourably buried at .lerusalem, and Solomon his son reigned 
ill his stead. We cannot dismiss this article without two remarks: 
1. David is expressly and repeatedly in Scripture called the man 
after God’s own heart,” a character which it is not easy to reconcile 
with his great and grievous falls; indeed, an impropiy- application of this 
epithet to every particular instance of David’s private and moral con¬ 
duct, has given occasion to infidel writers to reproach and ridicule the 
Scrijitures, as tending to countenance adultery and murder : but, m fact, 
no more appears to be intended, tbhn that, in all his public, official 
conduct, David acted according to the Divine mind, and fulfilled the 
will of his Maker, paying the strictest attention to the authority, law, and 
worship of God, and in no instance or degree attempting to alter the 
law, or change the Israelitish constitution. 2. David was an eminent 
type of Christ—in his occupation, that of a shepherd; in early life literally 
so, and subsequently the shephertl and ruler of Israel: Christ is the 
Good Shepherd, .lohu x. Isa. xl. 11. 1 Pet. li. 25. Heb. xiii. 20. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 23; xxxvii, 24;—as the anointed of the Lord; see Isa. Ixi. 1. 
1 .John i. 41, Acts x. 38; — in his victory over his enemies; compare 
Sam, xvii. with Matt, iv. 1—11. Col. ii. 15. Rom. xvi. 20 :—in the 
opposition and persecution he enrlur«!d; see Miltt? ii. —6. 16, John 
xi. 47, 48. 53. 57; xii. 1. 9. 37. Acts v. 33. 39 :—in h*is sufferings, and 
in the infidelity and treachery of his friends; Psalms xxii.; xli. 9; 
Iv, 12—14; Ixix. ;* cix. are more or less espressly applied to the 
Saviour, see Matt, xxvi;—in his zeal for the house and worship of God; 
John ii. 17 :—in his government, which at length triumphed over all 
oppositions, and was firmly established; compare Psa. ii.; xvi.; xlv.; 
cx. with Acts ii.; iv. Heb. i.:—in the covenant which God made with 
David, extending to his posterity—literally, to the^establishment of his 
race on the throne of Israel; typically, to the spiritual reign of Jesus 
Christ, He being both David’s lineal descendant and his great antitype; 
see Psa. Ixxxix, 19—37; cx. 1—3; cxxxii. 11. Matt. xxii. 42-^4. 
Acts xiii. 22, 23. Many other instances of striking coincidence might 
be pointed out, but these will suffice to stimulate and to encourage the 
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youn^ reader in further researches. The history of David occupies 
1 Satn. xvi,—xxx. 2 Sam. througliout. 1 Chron. xi.—xxix, 

DEMR— DfiVfiR. 

Oracle, or, discourse. Therking of Eglon slain by Joshua. Josh 

X. 3. 

DEBORAH— Deb'-o-rah; , 

A WORD, A BEE. We have two females of this name mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture; the ofle a faithful servant, greatly reepecte^,‘deeply lamented, and 
honourably buried by the family with vihom she. had dwelt for many years. 
She was the nuise of Rebecca, who, on her marriage, accompanied her 
from Padan-aram to Canaan, On the death of Rebecca, Deborah 
appears to have been transferred to the family of her beloved son Jacob, 
with whom she remained till her death, whi&h terminated an honourable 
servitude of not less than half a century. A simple yet an affecting 
memoriaj marked the spot of Deborah’s grave : tlie mourning family, she 
had so faithfully served, buried her beneath an oak in BiJthel, and hence 
called it Allon-bachuth, the oak of weeping. Gen. xxvi. 59; xxxv. 8. 

2, Deborah the wife of Lapidoth, was a more splendid, though not a 
more truly estimable character; for worth, in the estimation of all com¬ 
petent judges, arises from filling well the circle allotted us, whether 
that circle be large or small. This t)eborah was a prophetess and judge 
in Israel: she resided, or perhaps only held her court, under a palm- 
tree between Ramah and Bethel. The people of Israel were no' sooner 
established in the Jand of promise, than they began to degenerate and 
become corrupt, through ease and prosperity; they departed from the 
Lord, and provoked Him to anger, and He sold tliem into the hand of 
their enemies. Jabin king of Canaan, with his formidable host, harassed 
arfd oppressed them for a period of twenty years; all the energies of hope 
seemed to be cut off, and the minds of the people were sunk in abject 
despondency. At hngth it pleased God, (with whom is the residue of 
, tue Spirit, and who can call, and qualify, and render efficient for the 
mightiest works, even the feeblest jnstrurnents,) to stir up the mind of 
Deborah, who, by Divine instruction, called to her Barak of the tribe of 
Naphtali, and directed him to take ten thousand men, and go forth to 
avenge lu's country’s wrongs, and to rescue it from the oppression of the 
Canaaniles. In itself this appeared a rash and hopeless enterprise; it was 
but like taking a handful of men and throwing away their lives, not to save 
their bleeding country, but only the more to provoke and inflame their 
enemie^. But,it was done at the't'ommand God, and^with Him it is the 
same to save by few as by many. Indeed, the small number employed 
seems especially intended to secure the whole glory of their success to 
God; and at rtie same 4.ime to teach, that the interpositions of Pro¬ 
vidence are intended not to supersede, but to crown our own exertions. 
It was the command of God, that Barak and his ten thousand men 
should go forth against rtisera and his host; and they must go and 
exert themselves as though succe.ss depended wholly on their exertions, 
l^it at the same tiralj rely as implicitly on the mighty power of God as 
though no exertions had been made on their own parts. At the par¬ 
ticular request of Barak, Deborah accompanied him and his forces to the 
field, and, no doubt, inspired them with zeal and courage by her presence, 
her counsels, and her prayers; but at the same time, by the spirit of 
prophecy, she assured Barak that the honour of this enterpsise would be 
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divided with a woman; not, as he in all probability expected, herself 
but Jael, the wife of Heber, for whorft Providence had reserved the 
task of putting a last hand to this atduols undertaking. 

Having tak^n pos,Session of'•itliount Tapor, Deborah and Barak, with 
their little army, waited the signal of Providence, to take some decided 
measures. The rashness and impetuosity of Sisera, the captain of Jabin’s 
host, soon presented an opportunity. Enraged at the puny resistance 
olFcred to his vast host, he collected them together,,surrpunded the 
mountain, and prepared to crush the attempt at one blow. Observing 
the \tain confidence of the enemy, (a sure indication of destruction,) and 
the almost unmanageable bulk of the array of Canaan, and especially 
that Heaven was propitious to the people of Israel, Deborah concluded the 
season to be favourable, and gave the signal; an attack was made on the 
Canaanites at unawares; the stars iq. their courses were in alliance with 
Israel ;* the army of Canaan was completely routed, and Sisera, its 
general, slain. See Jael and Siserah. 

Deborah celebrated this victory in a poetical effusion, which has 
always been admired for its loftiness and piety of sentiment, splendour 
and boldness of imagery, and correctness and vividness of descrip¬ 
tion. While we admire the splendid aud high achievements of Deborah, 
especially the wisdom and propriety of demeanour by which they were 
accompanied, and the genuine piety by which they were regulated and 
directed, we nevertheless rejoice that woman’s truest excellence in 
general consists in the gentler virtues of humility, meekness, patience, 
self-denial, industry, prudence, and benevolence; ‘a few, a very few, 
may be qualified, like Deborah, to wield the sceptre of government, to 
direct the movements of armies, or to string the lyre of poetry, but all 
have the power to adorn and bless tl^ domestic, the social circle; apd 
if all were concerned and contented to fill well their allotted sphere, 
earth would become the subject of blessings far greater than if all 
were endowed with the talents of a Deborah, or the spirit of a Jael. 
Judges iv.; v. 

DEDAN. See Dadan. 

DELAIAH — De-la-i'-ah. 

The pooh, or, the exhausting of the Lord. Several of this name 
are mentioned; vi?,. one of the race of the priests, 1 Cliron. xxii^. 18; 
a son of Elioenai, of the firmily of David, 1 Chron, iii. 24 ; one of tJie 
counscllors of king Jchoiakim, who opposed his burning the roll of 
the prophecies of Jeremiah, written by^Baruch, Jer. xxxvi. 25. 

DELILAH— De-li'-lah. * . • 

Poor; small; or, head of hair, or, bucket. Delilah was a beauti¬ 
ful but vicious woman, who dwelt in the valley of Sorely on the borders 
of the Philistines: whether she herself \^ere a*daughter of Israel, or of 
Philistia, does not appear. Samson, the great champion of Israel against 
the Philistines, was so captivated by the charms of this woman, as to 
sacrifice, for her sake, duty, interest, and honour. He was endowed 
with supernatural strength, for the express purpose qf Israel’s deliverance, 
and all attempts to subdue him had been vain. At length, the Philistines, 
observing his blind passion for this base woman, bribed her to extort 

• This probably is a poetical wode of expressing what some historians have asserted 
to I>c the fact, that extraordinary storms of rain and hail blinded the eyes of (he 
Canaanites, and drove back their darts on their own heads. 
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fipni him the secret cause of his jgr^at strength 4 and then having 
ueprived him of it, to deliver him up into their hands. See Samson. 

We have no fartlier account l>f Delilah, nor do we feel much sympathy 
in her fate; but would observef that her •character stands as a warning 
to youth of both sexes. The young female is reminded ot the vanity of 
mere personal attractions, when unaccompanied by the graces of the 
heart; of their very odiousness, when they are associated with imphre, 
malevolent, or artful dispositions. ^ As a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout, so is a iair woman without discrdlion,” • Young men, too, are 
affectingly warned against the fascintftions of an indiscreet, a light, or a 
crafty female: Many strong men have fallen by he*r; she hunts for the 
precious life : her house is the way to hell, going down to the cham¬ 
bers of death.” Judges xvi. , 

. DEMA^—De'-mas. 

Popular, or, corpulent. Demas was a native of Thessalonica, or at 
least a resident the.e. Ho was at one time a p'romising character, very 
zealous and useful, cspecialJy-.to the apostle Paul, in hfs first imprison¬ 
ment at Rome. It is painful to add, and it is a solemn caution to those 
who begin well in religion, that the apostle afterwards had occasion to 
say with a sigh, “ Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world.” • No man can serve God and mammon—whoso is the friend of 
the world is the enemy of God—if any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him—and the professor of religion,, in whose heart 
the love of tlu 2 world is not mortified and subdued, is too sure, like 
Demas, to make shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience, to pierce 
liimself through with many sorrows, and to drown himself in perdition. 
Col. iv. 14. Philemon, 24. 2Tim. iv. 10. 

DEM ETR1US^De-me'-tri-us. 

Of Ceres. Demetrius was a silversmith at Ephesus, who made a great 
gain by the sale of small shrines, or models, of the temple of Diana in 
that city. On observing the spread of Christianity in Ephesus and in 
* all Asia, and that by its means men were turned from these trifling 
vanities to serve the one true and living God, he became alarmed for his 
craft, and, assembling together his fellow-artificers, represented to them 
that, by the spread of these doctrines, their trade would be injured, and 
tlic worship of their goddess entirely abandoned. Thus he excited great 
confusion and uproar in the city, which the town-clerk, a moderate and 
judicious man, found no small difficulty in appeasing. Acts xix, 23—41. 

Another Demetrius was a trujy consistent and honourable Christian, 
of whom an ajJtJsUe could testify, he hath good repott of all men, and 
of the truth itself,” 3 John, 12. 

DETJEI^-De-u'-el. ♦ 

Knowledge or*sciENCE*oF God. One of the tribe of Gad. Numbers 
vii. 47. • 

DIANA— Di-a'-na. 

A celebrated goddess of the heathens ; honoured especially at Ephesus, 
where was a temple jcledicated to her, and reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the world, Acts xix. She was also worshipped in {^Ic^ine 
us the (jueen of heaverit Jer. vii. 18. 

DIBLAIM— Dtb'-ia-im. 

Heavs or FRAILS OP FIGS. The father of Corner, wife of the prophet 
Hosea. Hos. i. 3. 
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. DIBRI-xDi'v-bri. . 

My word. The father of Shelomith of*the tribe of Dan. Leviticus 
xxiv. 11—13. I 

DIDYMUS—DiD.'-Jr-MUS. 

A TWIN. The same as Thomas. 

DIKLA— Dik'-la. 

DmfNUTlON, or, “perhaps, A PALM-TREE. The seventh son of Jf^ktan. 
His descendants settled* either in Arabia Felix, which abQund,'^ in 4)alm- 
trees, or in Assyria, whein is the* town of Degla. Gen. x. 27. 

DINAH-iDi-NAH. 

Judgment, or, who judges. The daughter of Jacob and Leah. This 
young woman stands as an affecting warning to her sex against the love 
of dissipation and the snares oL evil company. On the return of Jacob 
and his family to Canaan, they abodf some time at Shechem; and 
Dinah, then about fifteen or sixteen years of age, had the curiosity to 
attend a festival of the Shechemites, and to visit the young women of 
the city. Jt is tolje regretted that no saluWy parental restraint appears 
to have been interposed in the way of this imprudent scheme, which 
issued in the ruin of Dinah, and other most disastrous consequences. 
She attracted the notice of Shechem, son of Hamor, and prince of the 
city, who desired her in marriage; b*t her brothers Simeon add Levi, 
exasperated at the disgrace of their sister, most treacherously slew 
Hamor, Shechenv, and all the males of the city. We have no farther 
account of Dinah: in all jirobahility, she died unmarried, and lightly 
esteemed. Gen. xxxiv, 

DIONYSIUS— Di-o-ny'-si-us. 

Divinely touched. The areopagite (or one of the supreme judges 
so called) at Athens. When the apos^^e Paul preached in that learned 
and polite city, on the resurrection of the dead, many of his auditors 
mocked, as though bespoke of things most absurd and impious. Some, 
from curiosity, or perhaps from rising conviction, desired to hear him 
again ; and a few, among whom was Dionysius, cordially embraced the 
truth. Acts xvii. 34. 

DIOTREPHES— Di-ot'-re-phes. 

Nourished of Jupiter, or, the foster-son of Jupiter. , We 
know very little of this person, of the place where he resided, or the 
office he sustained in the Christian church; but what little we know 
is greatly to his disadvantage, namely, that he was a man of a proud 
overbearing spirit, one “ who loved t« have tha pre-eminence,” one 
who resisted' the appeals of the apostles to his brethren to*exercisd their 
hospitality towards the poor persecuted Christians by whom they were 
visited ; or perhaps, being a Jewish convert, obstinately nefused to hold 
communion with Gentile brethren. Thi apostle John cautioned his 
friend Gains against this proud Christian, (what a contradiction in 
.terms !) and declared his intention of severely rebuking him. Oh ! 
how unlovely is a spirit of pride, and how unlike the spirit of the 
meek and lowly Saviour, who said, “ He that will be chief among 
you, Ifet him be least of all, and servant of all.” Diotrephes is men¬ 
tioned, 3 John 9,10. 

DISHAN, fat; DISHON, ashes-Di'-shan. 

Dishan and Dishon were sons of Seir, the Horitc.- Gen. xxxvi. 21, 
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DODAiy IM—DOD-A-N1M. 

Sleep op the dipole, or, oP that descends, or, commands. 
The youngest schi of Javan. ( Gen. x. 4. 

DODArAH— Do©'.a-vah. 

His friendship, his uncle, or, her breast. Father of the prophet 
Eliezer, 2 Chron. xx. 37. . 

DOEG— Do'-eg. 

Who.acts with uneasiness. . Doeg^ the Edomite was Saul’s chief 
herdsman. Hewasaman of a malicious and cruel'disposition. hjavingbeen 
at Nob, and seen Ahimelecli succouf David in his distress, he gave a ma¬ 
lignant report of this transaction to Saul, and procured the death of the 
high-priest and his family, to the number of eighty-five : when the 
king’s guards hesitated to lay violent hands on the priests of the Lord, 
Doeg readily complied with the, king’s command, and slew them all. 
1 Sam. xxii. 9—18. (See David and Ahimelech.) , 

DORCAS— Dor'-cas. 

A goat. This is the Greilt ; Tabitha expresses the same in Syriac. 
Dorcas was one of the early disciples. She dwelt at Joppa, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. This good woman was a peculiar orna¬ 
ment to the gospel she had embraced; her faith worked by love, and 
her hop'e stimulated as well as comforted her; she abounded in good 
works and alms-deeds. Her property seemed to have been devoted, 
and her time employed, in doing good to others. 

How much .more dignified and worthy an employment for a Christian 
female, to devote 'her leisure and ingenuity to contriving garments for 
warmth and decency for the poor, than in the frivolous and ensnaring 
vanities of personal decoration, “ the broidcring of hair, and pearls, 
gnd costly array,” which too ofton bespeak the empty, vain, and selfish 
mind of the wearer. Dorcas, however, fell sick and died—for piety 
and usefulness are no security against the inroads of disease and mor¬ 
tality—^nd now many a deed of secret benevolence was brought to 
light. The weeping disciples assembled to pay tlie last mournful tribute 
of respect to so consistent and exemplary a member of their community; the 
poor crowded round to lament their benefactress, and to tell of her acts of 
kindness and love ; and the widows and orphans shewed the garments 
which her industry had prepared, and her kindness had bestowed. 
At this time the apostle Peter was sojourning at the neighbouring 
town of Lydda, and, on the death of Dorcas, the brethren sent to him, 
requesting him imjjieijjiately to *visit them, desiring the consolation of 
1ms counsels *and his prayers under their bereavenient, and perhaps 
also indulging a faint hope that the miraculous power committed to 
the apostles if ight be ^.xerted in restoring to the thurch so valuable a 
member. Peter readily con^plied with the request of the brethren, 
and came to Joppa. He entered the room where the body of the saint 
reposed, and (having put forth most of the spectators, for the greater 
solemnity and privacy of devotion, as well as to avoid the appearance 
of vain-glory,) he kneeled down and prayed, and then, taking her by 
the band, he said to her, “ Tabitha, arise!” and raised her up, and pre¬ 
sented her alive to her rejoicing friends, to the great confirmation of 
their faith, and - the conviction of many who knew of the miracle. 
Acts ix. 36—43. 
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DRUSILLA— Dru-s^l'-j^a. . . 

Watered by the dew. Drusilla was the third darfghter of Agrippa 
the Great. She was educated as a Jewess J but her profession of reli¬ 
gion was of very* little value, as it did not even secure outward morality 
and decency. She was married to Azizus, king of the Einesscnians, 
but scion deserted him, to marry Claudius Felix, governor of Judea. 
She was with her husband Felix, when the apostle Paul, in his memor¬ 
able discourse, so reasonpd of irighteousness, temperance, and j^idg- 
ment to come, that Felix tremble^, and promised (though, alas, he 
deferred*) attention to these things. Nothing is said of Brasilia even 
trembling under what she heard, for, beside the common tendency of 
sin to harden the heart, there is always a peculiar hardness in those 
who sin against religious light* and knowledge; and such appears to 
have been the awful case of Drusilla. ^e should beware of resting in 
a religious education and a knowledge of what is right, and doubly 
beware of hardeniug our hearts by sinning against such knowledge. 
Acts xxiv. 24—27. 

DUDIA, or DODAI— Du-di'-a. 

My beloved, or, my uncle. The captain of 24,000 men, who served 
David and Solomon. 1 Chron. xxxvii. 4. 

DUMAH— IAj'-mah. 

Silence. One of the sons of Ishmael. Gen. xxv. 14. I Chron. i. 30. 
Tliis name is also given to the land of Idumea, which was inha¬ 
bited by Esau’s posterity. Isaiah xxi. 11. ^ ' 


EBAL— E'-bal. 

Heap, or, collection of old age. Son of Shobal, and grandson of 
Scir the Horite. Gen. x.xxvi. 20, 23. 

EBED— E'-bed. 

A SERVANT, or, LABOURER. Ebed returned from Babylon with fifty 
men. Ezra viii. G. 

Another Ebed was the father of Oaal. Judges ix. 26. 

EBEOMELRCH— E-bed'-me-lech. 

The king’s servant. One of this name was chamberlain to king 
Zedekiah. Having*heard that the pre^phet Jeremiali was cast into a 
filthy and noisome dungeon by the princes who hated Kim becau'se of 
his faithful rebukes,^Ebedmelech pleaded his cause with the king, and 
was the means of his restoration to safety, though not texliberty. For 
this act of humsinity, Ebedmclech was prcwiised Divine protection, and 
accordingly, when the city was taken by Nebuzar-adan, he was pre¬ 
served. Those who persecute, and those who protect the servants of 
God, shall experience the displeasure or the favour of their heavenly 
Friend, who has said, “ Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets 
no harm; he that toucheth them toucheth the apple of mine eye.” 
“ Why persecutest thou me ?” “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto ME.” Ebedmelech is 
mentioned Jcr. xxxviii. xxxix. 
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EBIAI^APH— E-bi'-a-saph. 

Father that gathers, sr, that adds. A Levite/the father of 
Elkanah. 1 Chron. vi. 23. I 

KDEN—E'’-den. • 

Pleasure, or, delights. The son of Joah. 2 Chron. xxix. 12, 

EDER— E'-der. , . 

Flock, or, to take away. The son of Mushi. 1 Chron. xxiii. 23. 

. . EDOM— E'.dom. . • 

Red, earthly, or, of blood. , A name given to Esau, either on 
account of the colour of his complexion and liuir, or because he*sold his 
birthright to his brother for red pottage. The descendants of Esau arc 
frequently called Edomites, and their land Idumea. (See Esau.) 

EGLON— Eg*-lon. 

Heifer,‘CHARIOT, round. Tiie king of Moab, who oppressed Israel 
eighteen years. In conjunction with the Ammonites and' Amalekites, lie 
advanced as far as Jericho, (or Engedi, or the city of palm tress, for it 
bore all these names,) and, having taken the city, made it the place of 
his residence. The I^ord raised up Ehud to deliver Israel from this 
oppressor, who, being sent to convey the animal tributary present to 
Egioii,jdesired a private audience with him, and took that opportiftiity 
to assassinate him, and retreated*unsuspected ; for Eglou being a very 
fat man, his attendants supposed he w'as reposing himself, and forbore to 
disturb him. This gave Ehud an opportunity of escaping, who collected 
the army of Israel, and completely defeated the Moabites. It cannot be 
too often repeated, that acts of treachery and cruelty, even towards the 
greatest of enemies or the worst of men, are never sanctioned by the word 
of God; and when individuals have been in a particular manner raised 
<ip and inspired for some particular act, their example is by no means to 
be drawn into a precedent. At the same time, the fate of Eglon, and 
other tyrants and oppressors, fulfds tlie declarations of the psalmist, 
“ Bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half their days,” and 
*• Verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth.” Eglon’s history is 
found Judges iii. 

EHI—E'-iii. 

My, brother. The sixth son of Benjamin. Ehi is the same with 
Ahiram. Gen. xlvi. 21. Numb. xxvi. 38. 

EHUD, or OHAD— E-hud, 

He that PRAiSF-s, or, unit. Ehud the third son of Simeon went 
down into Egypt with Jacob. Gen. xlvi. 10. ^ 

2. *Ehud the? son of Gera, of the tribe of Benjamin, who was raised up 
to deliver Israel from the oppression of the Moabites under Eglon. 
(Sec Eolon.^ Having assassinated that king, he assembled the 
Israelites on mount Ephraim, and, securing the fords of Jordan, attacked 
the Moabites, and utterly subdued them. Judges iii. 

ELAH— E'-lah. 

An oath, a curse, perjury. Elah was the successor of Aholibamah 
in the government df Edom. Gen. xxxvi. 41, 

A-nother Elah was the son of Baasha and king of Israel: after a reign 
nf two years, he was assassinated by Zimri, I Kings xvi. 6—11. 

ELAM— F-lam. 

A YOUNG MAN ; A VIRGIN ; SECRET. His children returned from tbe 
captivity with Ze*ubbabel. Ezra viii. 7. • 
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ELDAAH— El'-da-ah. 

Science, or, knowleikie of God. Son of Midian and grandson of 
Abraham and Keturah. 1 Chron, i. 33. £| 

ELDAp—E l'-dm). 

Love of god, or* favoured of god. Ekfad and Medad were anions; 
the seventy appointed to assist Moses in the government of Israel. 
They vrere not present in the general assembly with their brethren, but 
the Spirit of the Lord c^me upon them as upon the rest, and they pro¬ 
phesied or taught in the camp. Joshua observing this, was jealods ibV the 
honour of Moses; and would have hadi him forbid Uiein ; but Moses nobly 
replied, Enviest thou for my sake V Would to God that all the pco[)le 
were prophets, and that God would pour out his Spirit on tliem." No¬ 
thing can be more unworthy, than to envy others for the gifts and honours 
which God has been pleased fo put upon them, or to despise them 
because those gifts are not of precisely the same nature as those with 
which we ourselves are endowed. Numb. xi. 24—29. 

■» ELEAD— K'-lead. 

Eternity, testimony, or, prey of god. Elead, the grandson of 
Epliraim, was killed in Gath while the Israelites sojourned in Egypt. 

1 Chron. vii. 21. 

ELEASAH— E-/.e-a'-sah. » 

Creature of god. Son of Helez, and father of Si.samai. 1 Chron. 
ii. 39. 

ELEAZAR— Ei.k-a'-zar. 

Help of god, or, court of god. The third son uf Aaron, and, in 
consequence of the death of his brothers Nudab and Abihu, his successor 
in the high-priesthood. He entered the land of promise Avith Joshua, 
and is supposed to have lived there about twenty-five years, tie was 
buried at Gabaath, belonging to his s^n Phinehas, and situated in the* 
tribe of Ephraim. The high-priesthood remained in the family of 
Eleazar to the time of Eli, who was of Ithamar’s family. It afterwards 
reverted to the family of Eleazar, and probably continued with them to 
the captivity. Eleazar is frequently mentioned throughout the book of 
Numbers, especially xx. 26—28; xxvi. 63; xxvii. 22, 23; xxxiv. 17, 
also Joshua xvii. 4 ; xxiv. 33. 

2. Eleazar was one of the sons of Amiuadab, who was set apart to 
take care of the ark, when it was sent home by the Philistines. It is 
generally supposed that he was a priest, or at least a Lovite. 1 Sam. vii. 1. 

3. Eleazar the son of Dodo, was one of David’s three valiant men 
who broke through the camp of the PhiliStiiies, and* fetched, water from 
the well of Bethlehem. 2 Sam. xxiii. 9. 15. 16. He also’alone checked 
the army of the Philistines, with great slaughter, 1 Chron. xi. 12—14. 

4. Eleazar, one of the priests who assisted a? the thaiiksgiving and 
dedication of the walls of Jerusalem. Neh. \ii. 42. 

5. Eleazar, son of Mahli, and brother of Kish. 1 Chron. xxiii. 21,22. 

6. Eleazar, son of Eliud, father of Matthan, and grandfather of 
Joseph, the reputed father of Jesus Christ. Matt. i. 15, 16. 

ELECTA— E-lec'-ta. ' 

As is generally believed, a Christian lady of quality, resident near 
Ephesus, to whom the apostle John addressed his second epistle, cau¬ 
tioning her and her children against heretics, and exhorting them to 
Christian purity and love. Some suppose that Electa resided at Babylon, 
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or at Rome mystically so called, and that she is the individual spoken of 
by the apostle Peter, 1 Pet. v. 13. Others think that Electa is an 
appellative for the church, alid that the epistle is gdheial, and probably, 
in those times of perseciitioi| was a.kijjd of passport for members from 
one church' to another, recommending them to Christian hospitality. 

2 John. 

ELHANAN— El-ha'-nan. 

Grace, gift, or mercy of God. Son of podo, and probably the 
aamd widi Elhanan son of Jair. *l Chr{m. xi. 2/1. 2 Sam. xxi. 19. 

ELI.^E -LI. 

My God ; or, elevation, offering. Eli wasTa judge and hi^i-priest 
of Israel: he was of the race of Ithamar. We have no particular account 
of the transfer of the high-priesthood from the house of Eleazar to that 
of his younger brother Ithamar. Some "have supposed it to have been 
on accoilnt of some blemish or neglect in the individual who would regu¬ 
larly have succeeded to the office; others, th^t it was conferred on Eli 
in honour of his office as judge of Israel. But aill we can say with 
certainty is, that it was by a special favour from God, which aggravated 
the subsequent ingratitude and wickedness of his sons. 

The character of Eli is marked by striking excellences and glaring 
imperfgctions, and both arc reqprdcd as ensaniples to us, either for 
imitation or warning. Eli lived at a time when there was a very general 
declension of religion in Israel; and it is lamentable to add, though he 
was an eminently pious and holy man, this declension might, in a great 
degree, be traced to his fault. Let it never be forgotten, that relative 
duties are enjoined on the Christian, as well as those that are personal; 
and that omissions and deficiencies are sins, as well as absolnte trans- - 
gressions and neglects : Eli’s faults we^-chiefly such. 

• We first meet with him mistakenly censuring a pious woman who 
came to the tabernacle at Shiloh to spread her grief before the Lord. 

It is to be feared, that intense devotion was far less common than 
disgraceful irregularity; for Eli, who sat there to superintend the 
services, observed the vehemence of her manner, and rashly charged her 
with intemperance. We ought to be very cautious and candid in form¬ 
ing, and especially very moderate in expressing, a judgment of the 
motives of others. Certainly, we should never assign a bad motive to an 
action which may bear a good one. We should be especially cautious 
never to censure or ridicule any for a religious action, though we may not 
perceive its propriety: perhaps it is only for want of knowledge or zeal, 
that we do npt imitatfe their condfhet; and whether they are right or wrong, 
is between theih and their God, not between them and us, Eli, however, 
W'as soon convinced of his error, and immediately retracted his unfriendly 
censure, and Reversed it in a pious and fatherly benediction. If we have 
inadvertently injured any, the only just and honourable course is, imme¬ 
diately to confess our fault, and endeavour to compensate the injury by 
future good-will and friendly offices. 

A few years afterwards, this good woman and her husband brought 
their darling child^amuel, and, according to a solemn vow made before 
his birth, consecrated him to the service of the Lord. Eli was still the 
hi^h-priest: he received the child from his pious parents, took him under 
hb own immediate charge and tuition, assigned him a dwelling in the 
courts of the Lord’s house, and, as he became able, employed him in 
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such services as suited his tender age. It would appear that this docile 
little creature was a great comfort to the aged priest, who became much 
attached to him, and fervently imploredf the Divine blessing on his 
parents and the rest of their farajly. The good old man had, alas, little 
comfort in his dwij, family; and thus the contrast appeared the more 
fttriking. The sons of Eli, though priests, were very wicked men, guilty 
of ewry species of iniquity and abomination ; and through them the 
ways of religion were despised and abhorred. This was m part their 
father's calamity, but it was alsb in part his fault. He had, no doubt, 
given them a good education, and set before them a holy example, and 
offered many fervent pfayers on their behalf; and though he grieved to 
see their wickedness, he could not change their hearts, or give them 
grace. True: but was there^no omission on his part, to which the 
failure of the appointed means n)ight be ascribed? Yes; on the testi¬ 
mony of Jehovah himself we learn, that the sons of Eli made themselves 
vile, and he restrained tlTem not. By nature as their father, and by 
office as the judge and higli-priest of Israel, he was invested with 
authority, which, through a false tenderness for tlie young men, he for¬ 
bore to exercise: and thus they went from bad to worse; not, indeed, 
unadmonished or unreproved, for Eli remonstrated with them in a very 
forcible manner, and used such solemji appeals and weighty arguments 
as must have prevailed with any but those whose heartvS were hardened 
through the deceitfuluess of sin: but in this instance the disease had 
been suffered to rise to such an alarming height, that this medicine, 
however efficient it might have l)een in ordinary oases,*had not power to 
reacli the malady. Restraint and reproof, early, judiciously, and steadily 
applied, will often avail to avert punishment; and in this rcpect wc 
cannot but fear Eli’s failure b^to. The young men had been indulged^ 
with too much liberty; their rising propensities had not been properly 
curbed; their first derelictions had not been reproved, resisted, and 
punished with proper decision and perseverance; ajid they had outrun 
the bounds of these ordinary and gentler means, before even they were 
resorted to, and thus they were rendered unavailing. 

The example of Eli and his sons will ever stand as a warning to 
parents against over-indulgence and over-forbearance, which are indeed 
the most cruel unkindness of which they can be guilty. The same fficts 
serve to impress on the minds of young people the vast importance of 
wearing the yoke in their yo\ith, of being subject to the discipline and 
restraints of wise and pious parents. Think tlicrn not unkind or severe, 
when they refuse to'grant you liberty to run to your own ruin; nornrebel 
against those chastisements which they may see it necessary to inflict, 
in order to reduce jwu to the path of obedience when you have run 
astray; but rather pray that your pai’ent^ mayirave wisdom, firmness, 
and grace to train you up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; 
and that you may be enabled in all things to obey, and submit yourselves 
to them, as it is fit in the Lord. 

Some time had elapsed since Eli’s expostulation wijth his sons, and no 
good effects were produced on their conduct. It then became the duty 
of their too indulgent parent, as the chief magistrate of Israel, to stand 
up for the honour of God, and to set them aside from an office which 
they had so awfully profaned, if not to inflict on them the actual punish¬ 
ment which their crimes had incurred; but Eli went on in his gentleness 
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and supineness, and his sons in their gross wickedness and abominable 
abuse of holy things. At length, a prophet of the Lord was sent, to 
expostulate with Eli, and to 4'enonnce the Divine judgments against his 
Irouse. Eli must have felt hi|nself greatly humbled and frowned upon, 
that this communication should be made tlirough anerther individual, 
rather than directly to himself. 

Several things in the prophet’s reproof are very striking. First, he 
appealed to Eli as to the special honour that Qod had put upon him 
and h'ls father’s house, in conferring oi» them the dignity of the priest¬ 
hood. When God has done great things for any, he expects great 
things of them, and will keenly resent any iiqury or indignity from 
them. The prophet farther shewed Eli, that the crimes of public cha¬ 
racters, and especially of those in the sacred office, are not confined 
to themselves, but extend the corruption far and wide, and bring a 
deadly reproach upon religion : by the sins of the priests, men learn to 
kick at the offerings of the Lord, and despisfe the sacrifices as if they 
were common things. 

Persons in authority, who connive at the transgressions of those whom 
they have the power to restrain or to punish, are guilty of dishonour¬ 
ing God; for surely there cannot be a greater dishonour put upon a 
Being ©f infinite power and pnrjfy, than to gratify and indulge the 
propensities of the foolish and the wicked, in defiance of His commands, 
and in preference to His authority. We cannot wonder at the decla¬ 
ration that is added, those who do such things shall be degraded, 
impoverished,* and cast out of the presence of the Lord ; “ for those 
that honour God, he will honour, but those that despise him shall be 
lightly esteemed." Accordingly, Eli was assured of the doom of his 
family to perpetual ignominy ; they should be thrust out of their sacred 
office, their power should be broken, their lives should be shortened, 
their comforts embittered ; those who were not cut off by early death, 
should live to be a burden and a blot to the family, their substance 
should be wasted, and they reduced to abject poverty, so as to beg the 
meanest employment under the priests, for the scanty reward of a piece 
of bread : moreover, that the sign and commencement of these denun¬ 
ciations being fulfilled, should be the premature death of Hophni 
and'Phinehas in one day, and that an enemy should invade the land, 
and possess the sanctuary of God; which calamities Eli himself should 
live to witness. By these awful threatenings and their entire accom¬ 
plishment, of which we afterwards read, let the solemn (Exhortation be 
impressed on our •minds, “ Lef us have grace, wluereby we may serve 
God acceptably, with reverence and godly fear, for our God is a con¬ 
suming fire;’’ and, “ If judgment begin at the Jiouse of God, what 
shall the end 1)e of thdtn that obey not the gospel of God ?" 

Time rolled on, and perhaps the young men flattered themselves that 
their crimes were overlooked, and the threatenings forgotten. Eli pro¬ 
bably wept in secret over the wickedness of his sons, and trembled at 
the impending ju^ments; but we have no account, even now, of his 
interposing his siutnority, to restrain or to punish the offenders. At 
length, another messenger was sent, to confirm the heavy tidings of 
his predecessor, and to assure Eli that judgment slumbered not. This 
was no other than the child Samuel. Eli was now very aged and 
dim-sighted and the docile and affectionate child seems to have been 
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his cherished companion and faithful minister. Eli had laid himself 
down for the night, and >Samuel also hjid retired to some adjoining 
spot, where he reposed. The side* lamps in the golden candlestick 
were yet burning, when Samued heard himself called by a voice which 
at first he took for that of Eli, and accordingly hastened to inquire 
into ^the nature of the service required. Eli assured him that he had 
not called. Again Samuel retired to rest, and again the voice accosted 
him : again his services we^e ty^clined by Eli, who now pcrc«ived that 
the Lord had addressed the child ; and he bade him, with meek humi¬ 
lity, receive the sacrcd.mandate. 

It proved to be, as Eli probably anticipated, a confirmation of the 
former message of wrath against his house. As soon as morning 
dawned, Eli summoned Samuel into his presence, and solemnly de¬ 
manded of him a full disclosure of the communication. With mucli 
hesitation, Samuel delivered the awful message whirh the Lord had 
spoken to him—“^Behold, I will do a thing, at which both the ears of 
every one tlwt hoareth it shall tingle. In that day, I wdll perform 
against Eli all w'hicli I have spoken concerning his house. When I 
begin, I will also make an end ; for I have told him that I will judge 
liis house for ever, for the iniquity which he knoweth ; because liis 
sous made themselves vile, and he restrained them not. And tnerefore 
I have sworn unto the house of Eli, that the iniquity of Eli’s house 
shall not be purged with sacrifice nor offering for ever. ’ 

And now the character of the venerable saint shone fforth as from 
behind the cloud wdiich had long obscured it. He i*cceived this awful 
message wuth pious rc.signation and humble acquiescence, saying, “ It 
is the Lord, let him do what seemetb him good,”—the Lord^ who has 
a right to do w'hat he pleases, who vaW do nothing but what is per* 
foctly just—llic Lord, who is justly offended by the great wMckcduess 
of niy family, and by my guilty conniving at it—the Loid, who amidst 
wrath will remember mercy, and, while he punishes the incorrigible 
with everlasting destruction, will pardon the penitent, and sustain 
under the strokes of his own correcting rod. It is the Lord—whose 
glory in all this wall be exalted, as is most fit and right. I will bear 
the indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned against him ; lot 
him do what seemetli him good.” This was, indeed, the disposition of 
a genuine samt. Happy they who, under the most complicated and 
overwhelming'’calamities, can. recognize the hand that inflicts them, 
and, hearing the voice that says, “ Bc*till, and kmow that I am God,” 
can submit to his justice, bow to his authority, rely on his mercy', and 
realize his love ! 

Not very long afterwards, these awful thr-jateningsreceived their 
accomplishment. Israel went forth again«t the Philistines; but sin, t'le 
accursed thing, was in the camp, and God gave their enemies the 
advantage over them. Instead of one Israelite chasing a thousand, 
and two putting ten thousand to flight, as God had promised them, 
while they clave to his commandments, Israel was* smitten before the 
Philistines, and four thousand men slain in the field. 

Oil this defeat, they held a new council of war, and inquired w'hy 
it was that the Lord had smitten them before the Philistines ? But 
though they justly acknowledged the hand of God in their defeat, they 
« • The itiiun lamp was never suffered to ou*. 

N 
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did not submit tliemsclves u^dor it, or endeavour to seek liis favour in 
penitence and prayer—but rjjtlier murmured, as though his providence 
had smitten them without provocation. Thus the “ foolishness of man 
perverteth his way, and liis heart frettetll against the Loud/' The elders 
of Israel next devised an expedient, by which tliey flattered themselves 
they could secure the presence of Cod among them. They sejit to 
Shiloh, to fetch the ark of the covenant, and bring it into the camp. 
Thus ‘vairfly do sinners flatter tliemselvop with peace and safety, if they 
can but get the outward symbol^ aijd ceremonies of religion performed 
for them or upon them, while they manifest no oonrern whatevef about 
repentance and faith, without which all outward forms are vain. 

Besides, in this instance, they sinned in the very act which made 
a shew of religious dependence. The* ai'k was indeed the symbol 
of the Bivine presence, but Jehovah had fixed the place of its 
abode in Shiloh, and by thus presmnptuoufely removing it from the 
place which he had chosen, tliey made it evident that their depend¬ 
ence was on the symbol, not on the presence symbolized ; and thus 
they offered a gross affront to tlie Lord, and provoked Him to 
withdraw himself, or to manifest only His displeasure against them. 
In all probability, the venerable 1‘Ji was not consulted about this 
unwarrantable step, or had not the power to prevent it. His grace¬ 
less sons, Hopluii and Phinehas, accompanied the ark, and, as they 
entered tlie camp, the people gave a shout of triumph, as if the victory 
was now secufed;^but God, in awful judgment, permitted them again to 
be discomfited by the Philistines; and the ark in which they had vainly 
trusted was taken, and the two profane priests, Hopbni and Phinehas, 
were slain. The fatal news presently reached Shiloh, and all the city 
cried out in terror and dismay ;* thus were its privileges forfeited, and 
God forsook the tabernacle at Shiloh and the tribe of Ephraim, because 
the ark had been removed out of its place. The abode of the ark was 
afterwards transferred to the tribe of Judah; and in process of time, 
when guilty Jerusalem knew not the day of her visitation, she was 
reminded what God had done to Shiloli, and bid to take warning by her 
example, Jer. vii. 12. Surely we, too, ought to be warned, lest, having 
slighted and abused our privileges, we should be deprived of them. 

Eli, though aged, feeble, and dim-sighted, had taken his place by the 
way-side, anxious to receive the first intelligence from the camp ; “ for" 
it is aflectingly said, “ his heart trembled for the ark of God.” He was 
not uncouccfxied a.b»ut the interests of Israel, or J^he fate of his own 
wicked sons, but his concern for the ark of God engrossed every secular 
interest. If the ark be preserved and honoured, if the presence of God 
be among us,lhen all may be hoped for or resigned*; but if that be with¬ 
drawn, then the glory is indeed departed, and ruin is at hand. 

This absorbing concern for the glory of God and the interests of the 
church, is another lovely feature in the character of the aged saint. 
Happy, in the darkest seasons, are those whose hearts are thus set upon 
the ark of God, wl!b mourn its perils as their greatest griefs, and prefer 
Jerusalem above their chief joy. 

" In answer to our fervent cries, 

Give us to see Thy church arise; 

Or if that blessing seem loo great, 

Give us to mourn her low estate.** • 
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Unwilling to overwhelm the poor old man with the melancholy tidings 
of Israel’s defeat, the capture of the ark,!tand the death of his sons, the 
messenger passed by Eli, and hastened .into the city; but the cry of 
lamentation and woe soon reached his aged ear ; with trembling eager¬ 
ness he inquired the cause of the tumult, and was informed of the fatal 
catastrophe. When mention was made of the ark of God, his spirit 
sunk within him, he fell backward from off his scat, his neck brake, and 
he exjiired. Thus affec^ingly terminated the career of an aged serVant of 
God, who had lived ninety-eight years, and had judged Israel forty. 
“ Thifs,” observes the excellent Matthew Henry, “ his sun set in a 
cloud; thus the folly and wickedness of those sons of his, whom he liad 
indulged, proved his ruin at last. Thus does God sometimes set marks of 
his displeasure upon good nfen in this life, who have misconducted 
themselves, that others may hear and fear, and take warning*. A man, 
however, may die miserably, and yet not die eternally; may come to an 
untimely end, and yet that end be peace.” Another melancholy event 
carried on the desolations of Eli’s house on that fatal day. The wife ol‘ 
Phinehas, who drew near the time of her delivery, on hearing the safl 
tidings that the ark of God was taken, and that her father-in-law and her 
husband were dead, immediately fell into travail, nor could thq birth of 
her child comfort lier; she heeded none of the concerns of earth, but just 
named her new-born son Ichabod, (for, said she, the glory is departed,) 
and immediately exjiired. 

Eli was succeeded in the high-prieslhood by his tl^ird Son Ahilub, or, 
as some say, by Abiah; and shortly afterwards that office reverter!, in the 
person of Zadok, to the family of Elea/ar. It is related by Bishop 
Patrick, from some of the Jewish writers, that, long after tliis, tiiere being 
a family in Jerusalem, none of which commonly lived above eighteen 
years; upon search, it was found that they descended from the house of 
Eli, on which this sentence was passed ! The history of Eli is found in 
the first four chapters of the first book of Samuel. 

ELIAB-E-li'-ab. 

God is my father. Several of this name are mentioned in Sciiptnre ;— 

1. EliaB, son of Heloii, a prince of Zebulon. Numb. i. 9. 

2. Eliab, the eldest son of Jesse, and brother of David. When the 
prophet Samuel was sent to anoint a king for Israel, he was much 
struck with the stature and personal beauty of this young man, and 
thought surely he must be the object of the Divine choice and favour. 
“ But the Lord saic\ unto Samuel, Look* not on hist ceuntenance, nor on 
the height of his stature; because I have refused him; for the Lord 
seeth not as man seeth; for man loOketh on the outward appearance, 
hut the Lord looketS on the heart,” 1 Sara. xvi.*6, 7. E^jab afterwards 
discovered a very unlovely disposition, wHen he envied and despised ihe 
rising talents of his younger brother, and maliciously ascribed to base 
and unworthy motives his holy zeal and courage. 1 Sam. xvii, 13. 28. 
How ought young persons constantly to bear in mind the Divine inspec¬ 
tion of their thoughts and motives, as well as tbeir*words and actions; 
and how infinitely less important are external appearances and super¬ 
ficial accompUshmeuts than the cultivation of those dispositions which 
are acceptable and pleasing in the sight of God ! 

3. Eliab, son of Elkanah, and father of Jeroboam, of the tribe of 
Levi. 1 Chroa. vi. 27. 
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4. Eliab, a brave man in .David’s army, wlio joined liim at Ziklag'- 
1 Chron.xii. 9, called else\vliere|Eliahba the Sliaalbonite. 2 Sam. xxiii. 32. 

K hi A D AH— E-li'-a-i>ah . 

The knowledge of tiOD. One EliadAh was the son />f David by a 
concubine, 2 Sam. v. IG. 1 Chron. iii. 8; another was the father of 
Rezin, 1 Kings xi. 23; and a third was a general in the army of J^’ho- 
shaphat, 2 CIhron. xvii. 17. 

. . ELIAII— E-liVah. / 

The lord god. Tliere were two ojf this name, who, after the return 
from captivity, dismissed the foreign wives that tliey had married con¬ 
trary to law. Ezra x. 21. 26, 

ELIAKIM— E-li'-a kim. 

The RESUKKEGTION of god, or, god of the REStIRRECTION, or, OF 
STKENGTir. Four of this name are mentioned :— 

1. Eliakim, one of the race of priests whQ returned from Babylon 
with Zernbbabel. Neh, xii. 41. 

2. Eliakim, son of Hilkiah, steward of the household, or treasurer to 
king liczekiah. His advancement to this honmirablc post was u])- 
pointed and predicted by God. When Sennachrib besieged Jerusalem, 
Eliakim,,with some other chief oflicers, w’as sent to solieit conditions of 
peace. Obtaining from Rabshakelf, the general of Sennacherib, nothing 
but haughty defiance and contemptuous insult against their country, 
their king, and their God, they returned weeping and mourning. They 
were afterwardife sent to Isaiah tlie prophet, to solicit his counsels and Ins 
prayers, and they lived to prove that prayer is a most powerful w^eapon, 
and engages a defence, against which the most formidable adversaries 
can never prevail. Some critics suppose that Eliakim was the sou of 
Hilkiah the high-priest, who lived^in the time of Ilezckiah, that he suc¬ 
ceeded his father, and was high-priest under Manasseh. lie was high- 
priesi during the siege of Bethlehem. He is sometimes called Jehoi- 
akim, and it is not improbable that is the Hilkiah mentioned in the 
reign of Josiah, and afterwards. 2 Kings xviii.; xix.; Isa. xxii. 20—25. 
xxxvi.; xxxvii. 

3. Eliakim, king of Judah, surnamod Johoiakim. He succeeded his 
brother Jehoahaz, did evil in the sight of the Lord, and both hasteiunl 
and shared the calamities of the times. 2 Kings xxiii. 34, 35. 

4. Eliakim, son of Ahihud, and father of Azor, in the genealogy of 
our Lord. Matt. i. 13. 

. . • ELIAM— E-li'-am. 

The people op God, or, the God of the people? One of this name 
was father of Bathsheba, the wife^^irst of Uriah and afterwards of David, 
2Sam. xi. 3.^ • 

Another Eliam was son of* Ahithophel, of the city of Gath, one of 
David’s thirty valiant men, 2 Sam. xxiii. 34. 

ELIAS. See ELijii^H. 

ELIASAPH— E-li'-a-saph. 

God that adds, ianishes, ,or completes. Son of Deuel, inince of 
Gad. Numb. i. 14. W 

ELIASHIB— E-li'-a-shib. 

The God of conversion, or, my God will bring back. Eliashib 
was high-priest in the time of Nehemiah. ^e was also called Joasib 
and Chasib. Neh. xii. 10, , 
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TXIATHAH— E-li'-a-thah. 

Thou art my god, or, my god cOMEff. The eighth son of lloumn ; 
he sung before the ark. 1 Chron. xxv. 27. 

ELIDAD— E-li'-dad. 

Favoured of god, or, the love of my god. Son of Chislon, of 
the tribe of Benjamin; one of those appointed to divide the land of 
Canaan. Numb, xxxiv. 21. 

* ^ ELfJEL —E-li'-el. • 

God my god, or, my god is god^. One of this name was a Lovite, 
of the> family of Kobatji. 1 Chron. vi. 34. Two of the name were among 
the brave followers of David, 1 Chron. xi. 46, 47. And a fourth, of the 
tribe of Manasseh, was a very valiant man under .lotbam, king of Judah, 
and Jeroboam II., king of Israel, 1 Chron. v. 24. 

ELIEZER-E-li-e'-zer. 

VJei.p, or COURT, OF Gorj. The first of this name mentioned in Scripture 
is Elie/er, a native of Damascus, the servant, or steward, of Abraham. 
From incidental circumstances we are led to conclude that this man 
was a truly estimable and trust-worjjlry character; he was placed in a 
post of high responsibility; and lie discharged its duties so satisfactorily 
and honourably, that his master, while destitute of offspring of own, 
intended to make him liis heir. We^re not expressly told, hut there is 
good reason to conclude, it was the same individual whom, manv years 
afterwards, the agi'd patriarch called to him as his “ eldest servant,” 
(probal)ly not only in point of age, but his principal sc^'ant, and who had 
been longest in his service,) and entrusted to him a most honourable and 
important commission, touching the tendcrost interests of Isaac, the heir 
of the f^jimily. 

As the interesting narrative referrud to has been, and must again be 
noticed, (sec Abraham, Isaac, Rebekah,) it need only be glanced at 
here, as I’.ir as it illustrates the character of Elie/er. It proves him to 
have been possessed of some of the most valuable ([ualities that can he 
found in the character of a servant. He was disinterested, and had a 
conscientious and affectionate regard to his master’s concerns. Had he 
been of a selfish dis[>osition, he might have regretted the birth of Isaac, 
as coming in tlie way of his own advanccnc nt, and might have betrayed 
or tliwarled his interests, in the imjiortant affair entrusted to his care; 
but, on the contrary, he discovered the most generous concern in all that 
related to the family. He spoke of Abraham and his son, to their rela¬ 
tives in Mesopotuinia, in terms the mosUrespoetful tiiul liomjurable ^ and 
both in prayer and praise, he implored and received favours for them as 
benefits conferred on himself. He ^Sis cautious in entering into an 
agreement, which indicated a disposition to he faithful an\L punctual in 
performing it; and the result justified s»eh an expectation. He was 
prompt, diligent, and persevering in the discharge of business, preferring 
the prosecution of his masteTs aft’airs lo his own case and interest; and 
not yielding to any solicitations, liowcvcr specious, that would involve 
the delay or procrastination, for a single houj:, of the cftmpletion and deli¬ 
vering up his commission. To crown all. Be was eminently pious; he 
not only complied with the orders and observamjes of a pious family 
while under its immediate inspection, but, when far removed from his 
master’s observation, he wap found liolding sacred intercourse wdth his 
mastei’s God., He undertook the important charge entrusted to him 
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with a reali/iiig sense of the Divine inspection; and at every step he 
sought the Divine direction anS blessing. Having successfully accom¬ 
plished his enterprise, and conuucted the beautiful and amiable Rebekah 
in safety to his young master, Isaac, the faithful and pious servant slides 
from our notice. We have no farther record of EHezer; but enough of 
his character has been exhibited, to warrant us in concluding, that at the 
close of life he received the gracious plaudit, “ Well done, good and 
faithfut sesvant, enter thou into tlje joy^of thy Iwjrd.” Gen.xv. 1—3; 
and chap, xxiv, 

2. EliEZER, the second son of Mdses and Zippgrah, born in Mjdian. 

Some suppose that it was for the neglect of circumcising tliis child, that 
the angel of the Lord mot Moses in anger, and sought to kill him; but 
it is not clear which the angel of the Lord sought to slay, whether the 
father for -the neglect, or the child for the deficiency. Indeed, some 
learned commentators suppose that the fault in Moses was distrust, in 
taking his wife and children with him, when God had declared that he 
should return with the people of Israel, and worship iA that mountain. 
The threatening was averted by the immediate performance of the rite ; 
or, rather, by Moses girding up the loins of his mind with fresh courage 
and confidence to obey the commands of the Lord. Exod. iv. 24—26; 
xviii. 4. 1 Cliron. xxiii. l/>. • 

3. Elikzer, a Levite, in the time of David. He sounded the trumpet 
before the ark, when it was removed to Jenisalcm^j^ 1 Chron. xv. 24. 

4. Ej.ikzeh*. .of the tribe of Reuben, commander of twenty-four 
ihousaiid men of Rts own tribe, in the reign of Solomon. 1 Chronicles, 
xxwii. 16. 

5. Elikzer, son of Dodavah, a prophet, who foretold to king .leho- 
sliaplvxt that, On account of his copartnership with the wicked Aha/iah, 
king of Israel, the ships they had joined in equipping should be broken 
in the port of Ezion-geber. 2 Chron. xx. 37. 

G. .Elikzer. a Levite, who, after the return from captivity, dismissed 
his heathen wile, married contrary to law. Ezra x. 23. 

7. Eltezer, the sou of Joriin, mentioned in llic table of our Lord’s 
ancestry. Luke in. 29. 

ELIHOREPH —E-li-iio'-reph. 

God of winter, or, god of youth. One of king Solomon’s coun¬ 
sellors, 1 Kings iv. 3. 

ELIHU— E-li'-hu. 

He is my god Elilu*, a native of Buz, was one of Job’s 

friends, who eamc to condole with him in his distress?. The other three 
friends of Job took a %ery mistsikeU view of his calamities, and bitterly 
reproached tlj^ir unha]ipy friend, as though he nwst be conscious of 
some heinous and concealed vwckedness, which had provoked the imme¬ 
diate judgments of God against him. Conscious of his own integrity, 
Job vehemently repelled these cruel charges, and, irritated by the 
unkindness of man, suffered himself to utter sorrte rash expressions of 
self-vindication in tlie .sight of God. The debate among them was long 
and acrimonious, and the subject was brought no nearer to a conclusion 
than at its beginning. Elihu, being a much younger man than the rest, 
patiently listened till all had done speaking, then modestly begged to be 
heard. In summing up the argument, he discovered far more wisdom 
and proper feeling thaft the others, whom be severely reprehended for 
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their rash and cruel insinuations against Job; at the same time, censur¬ 
ing Job for some rash and pertinacious^ expressions he hud uttered. 
He then asserted the sovereignty of God, proved that he often alHicts 
men for the best of purposes, and that, in every instance, it is both our 
duty and our wisdom to exercise submission, and to wait the Lord’s time 
for deliverance from our trials. He concluded his speech with a grand 
description of the omnipotence of the Creator. 

Elihu is a fine example for young persons of superior abiliti«»s, who too 
often find great difficulty in restraining the expression of their opinions, 
when ihe presence of,their superiofs, and the modesty becoming their 
years, would urge upon them to be silent, or at least to hear attentively, 
and wait patiently a suitable opportunity to propose their difficulties, or 
to venture their suggestions. .Nothing is more disgusting than a pert, 
flippant youth, impertinently obtruding his crude opinions, positive 
assertions, and rude contradictions. On the other hand, nothing is more 
lovely than a meek, intelligent youth, listening with respectful deference 
to the sentiments*of his seniors, and, with eciual modesty and fidelity, 
suggesting and pointing out the incorrectness of any sentiment advanced; 
then, when the force of his reasoning is admitted, quietly retreating again 
to the shade, without proclaiming his victory or seeking applause. 

It is observable, that when Jehoval*himself appeared in awful tnajesty, 
and wound up this remarkable controversy, tlionga His anger was 
kindled against Job’s other three friends, and they were pardoned only 
at the intercession of him they had injured and rm^«preseuted, no 
censure whatever is expressed of Elihu’s interfereflee or arguments : 
hoiice wc are loft to conclude, that they were aceoiding to truth and 
righteousness. Job xxxii.—xxxvii. 

Others of this name arc mentioned in Scripture, as— , 

2, Eliuu, David’s brother, a prince of Judah. 1 Chron. xxvii. 18. 

3, EiJiiu, one of the jiorters of the temple. 1 Chron. xx\i. 7. 

4, Ehhu, of the tribe of Manasseh; one of David’s brave followers. 
1 Chron. xii. 20. 

ELIJAH— E-li'-jaii. 

God the Lord. Elijah was one of the most celebrated proyihets of 
Israel, a native of Tislibeli, beyond Joidan, m Gilead. We have no 
particulars of his parentage or early life : he bursts upon n.s at once, in 
full strength and commanding majesty ; the brightness of liis character 
rendered the more striking by the general darkness and corruption of 
the times in which he lived. Israel wai^ now in a ^tate of deep degene¬ 
racy ; all classes of’people were grossly idolatrous anS wi,ck*ed; of Ahab, 
their king, it was emphatically said, He sold himself to work wicked¬ 
ness;” and of Jc/.eb«l, his imperious, idolatrous, ^nd blooi^thir.sty queen, 
that to this wickedness she stirred him up* Jehovah’s altars were tram¬ 
pled down, his prophets slain, and iniquity and idolatry established as 
by law. The baneful example of the court extended its corrupt influ¬ 
ence throughout the land. 

At this juncture, the word of the Lord came to Elijah the Tishbite, 
and commanded him to stand in the presence of Ahab, and announce a 
dreadful dearth, with which the land should be immediately visited, as 
a judgment for the wickedness of the inhabitants. Having delivered this 
awful message, Elijah was directed to retire, and conceal himself from 
the persecuting rage of Ahab and Jezebel; for though, as the especial 
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charge of ProvitUuice he was secure, yet was it liis duty to use lawful 
and proper means for his ownjsafety. Perhaps the command to Elijah 
to hide himself, was also an expression of anger to the sinful Israelites. 
They were thus deprived of the prophet whose instructions and warnings 
they had slighted, and to whom they could not now apply to pray for 
the removal of the judgment, though they knew it was to be removed 
but at his word. But whither was the prophet to retreat, and in what 
way was lie to be provided for ? The sarpe word that directed his move¬ 
ments, undertook for his supply : Go, hide thyself by the brook 

Cherith, that is before Jordan; and it shall be, that thou shall drink of 
the brook, and I have commanded the ravens to feed thee there.” 
Ravens, being birds of prey, were much more likely to lake away food 
from those wlio possessed it, than to supply the destitute; but He who 
iinjdanted •their natural instincts, could easily suspend them, and make 
them act in a manner directly contrary to their delates. When we have an 
express command of God for our conduct, it is no affah of ours to reason 
about probabilities and consequences, but simjdy to tielieve and obey. 
Elijah did thus : be arose, and went according to the word of the Lord ; 
and there, day by day, be experienced the fulfilment of the promise; for 
morning and evening the ravens brought him a fresh supply of bread 
and meat, and he drank of the strc%n-i of the brook. And, oh, how infi¬ 
nitely happier was Elijali, thus maintaining a life of holy communion 
with God, and of constant and sensible dependence on the immediate 
supplies of Ilif-fit^videiitial care and bounty, than Ahab in his splendid 
[lalace, living in luxury, pride, and forgetfulness of God ! What a lesson 
does this incident afford to ail the people of God, against distrusting Tlis 
power and providence, who has all creatures at his disposal, and whose 
command to his servants is, “ Tru%t in tlie Lord, and do good ; so shall 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shall be fed.” 

“ And it e.ame to pass, that after awhile the brook dried up.” It has 
been justly observed, that the natural supply of water which came by the 
ordinary dispensation of Providence failed, but the miraculous supply of 
food which was ensured by promise failed not.” Thius, ere long, it must 
“ come to pass,” that all our worldly possessions, connexions, and enjoy¬ 
ments, like the brook Cherith, shall fail and dry np; but the rich spi¬ 
ritual supplies secured by the promises of Cod in the covenant of grace, 
shall never, never fail: happy those who have an interest in them ! 

When tlie brook failed, ihc prophet was commanded to go to Zare- 
phatb, a citypf Sidon. This is^a chaitging world,, and we may have 
many changes before us that w'e little anticipate ; for “ here we have no 
continuing city.” May it be our happiness to follow where our Father 
leads, and findit'that He snipportg as well as guides oxir steps ! The raxens 
were not ordered to accompany or follow the prophet to Sidon; but he 
was sent to another caterer, quite as unlikely—“ I have commanded a 
widow woman to sustain thee.” But will a Gentile widow be kind to 
a prophet of the Lord God of Israel ? or, indeed, has she tlie means of 
being so, in such tifne of general scarcity and distress ? He w^io had 
been so long fed by ravens, was not likely to raise such questions as 
ibese. At the entrance of the city, Elijah met the individual to whom 
he was directed; and surely nothing could be more unpromising to 
either party than this first interview. The widow was ready to sink with 
the accumulated weight of distress—she was just gathering a few sticks 
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to dress the last morsel for herself and her only child, expecting nothing 
bat iliat they should eat it and die. The prophet, weary and destitute, 
without a home or a friend in the city—can it be possible that these are 
the individuals sent by Providciu^e for mutual relief ? Yet, so it is; and 
in such straits the mercy of God has often been strikingly manifest, in 
sending assistance in the most unlooked-for manner, and by the most 
unlikely means. The circumstances and manner of the prophet’s appli¬ 
cation were such as woald severely try the faith and charity of,th^ poor 
woman; but they were thereby found to praise, and honour, and glory— 
“ He c,allcd to her and,said, Fetch fne, 1 pray thee, a little water in a 
vessel, that 1 may drink.” Water must now have been nearly as scarce 
as bread, and many a rude chuilish spirit would have felt itself justified 
in refusing the request; but how amiable was the generous and ready 
courtesy of the widow, under circumstances so distressing as .her own, 
to turn aside to attend to and relieve the need of a stranger ! 

Wc arc too apt, in affliction, to indulge if not to justify a spirit of 
selfishness, and tc? fancy ourselves excused from doing good to others; 
but the fact is, «o circumstanc^cs can excuse us from the duty of doing 
to others as we vi'ould they shoidd do unto us; indeed, affliction per¬ 
haps qualifies us the better to render the tribute of sympathy to our 
companions in affliction, and certainly nothing tends more to soBthe the 
wounded spirit, than to pour balm into tlie wounds of others. Here, 
then, in common with many other passages of the sacred volume, 
we glean the encouraging assurance, that even a cuo^pf cold water, 
given by one afflicted sufferer to aiiotlier, shall be blessed, and 

abundantly rewarded. 

Bui the prophet proceeded in his request, “ and bring me, 1 pray thee, 
a morsel of bread in thine hand.” Hf'^ musi it have wrung the heart of 
the destitute Avidow, and recalled her mind to her melancholy employ¬ 
ment of gathering a few sticks to dress her last sad meal, to eat and die! 
and yet this request may be looked upon as tlic command of God ! 
How mysterious I Surely, however, the issue may encourage us, when 
we meet Avith plain commands in the word of God, which we never¬ 
theless find our.total inability to fulfil, to look to Him for the strength 
and grace necessary for the performance of them. He who commanded 
the Avidow to sustain the prophet, knew her destitute state, and 'took 
care to multiply the food according to the exigency ; and there is not 
one command, A\’ithout an answering promise of grace and strength to 
fulfil it. How trying, in her circumstaupcs, the ci^mniand to take of her 
little, and make Jirsf a cake for the prophet, and rely* on^tlftA word of the 
Lord God of Israel, that the remainder of the meal and the oil should 
be miraculously inukiplicd, so as to afford a supply until die time when 
the Lorrl should send rain upon the cjrth. *Her faith, Rowever, tri¬ 
umphed over difficulties; she was enabled to receive a prophet in the 
name of a prophet, and she received a prophet’s rcAA ard—for the barrel 
of meal, and the cruse of oil, though daily resorted to, knew no decay, 
and he and she and her son were sustained niqny clays, probably 
upwards of two years. 

But affliction entered the abode of the widow—her son died; and in 
the agony of her grief, she supposed that ihis was a judgment for some 
particular sin of hers, and that it was brought on her through some 
interference of the prophet. Even Elijah himself scorns to have been 
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in some degree staggered by tliis afflictive dispensation, and to murmur 
at the hazard of lying under |uch a suspicion. Under severe and unex¬ 
pected trials, it js exceedingly difficult to exercise unshaken confidence, 
and to maintain unreserved submisaiom But the Lord bears with our 
infirmities, and compassionates our sorrows, and we should readily pity 
and help each other, bearing one another’s burdens, according to the 
command and the example of Christ. The prophet’s conduct, on this 
occasipn,,was very remarkable, and indicative of •strong faith. He took 
the child in his arms, and laid him on his dwn bed, and, stretching 
himself on him, earnestly besought the Lord, “ Q Lord my God,*! pray 
Thee let this child’s soul come into him again.” As far as we know, 
there had never been an instance of a person raised to life, or of a 
prayer oflered to this effect. Elijah’s petition was, no doubt, directed by 
immediate inspiration, and his request was immediately granted; the 
child revived, and was restored by the prophet to his astonished mother. 
We are not now to expect miracles, but we have the fullest encourage¬ 
ment in the most desperate cases to carry our griefs and wants to the 
throne of grace. Is any thing too hard for the Lord ? 

The time now drew near, when the Lord God would send rain on the 
earth, and though He had safely concealed his servant for upwards of 
three y^ars, so that Ahab had in»vain sought him all over his own and 
neighhouring lands, now' He commanded Elijah to go and shew himself 
to Ahab. He who really trusts in the Divine protection, will be just as 
ready, at the jj^ne command, to'take his life in his hand and go forth 
to meet lus bitter?^ enemy, as to retire by the same authority, and elude 
his search. As Elijah w'cnt to seek Ahab, be met Oliadiah, an officer of 
the household, whom Ahab had sent in search of provender for the 
horses and mules, while heijiumsel/ w'ent on the same pursuit in another 
direction. Obadiah was an eminently pious man, and a favourer of the 
persecuted prophets. He started with astonishment at meeting Elijah, 
well knowing the strict search that had been made for him, and feared 
to fell the impious monarch that he had seen him, lest he should again 
be miraculously concealed, and the disappointed king should wreak his 
vengeance on him in Elijah’s stead. Elijah, how'cver, declared his 
purpose of presenting himself before Ahab, and Obadiah consented to 
go fdrward and announce his approach. 

When Elijah entered the royal presence, Ahab vehemently charged 
him with being the troubler of the nation; but the prophet justly and 
intrepidly replied, but ti’y idolatries and wickednesses have 

brought down |;hes"c awful judgments. To charge* those who mourn 
over the troubles of a nation, with having occasioned them, is no new or 
uncommon tiling; thus our Lord and his apostles*were accused ; but 
the charge is"%^asily rented, ,lt is evident that those who reject and 
oppose the laws of God, not those who obey and defend them, are the 
troublers of the nation. The prophet, moreover, challenged the king to 
bring forward all the prophets of Baal, while he stood alone of the 
prophets of Jehovah, and bring it to a public trial in the face of all 
Israel, whether Jehovah or Baal were indeed God. 

Accordingly, the contending parties assembled on mount Carmel, and 
all Israel was convened, to witness the issue of the conflict. The four 
hundred and fifty priests or prophets of Baal were supported by the 
idolatrous king and queen and nobles, and all the thousapds of Israel 
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who had forsaken the true God, and bowed^ the knee to Baal, or who at 
least admitted some liesitation in deciding^ on their respective claims; 
while none ventured to come forth and stand by Elijah, as the adherents 
of the true God, * 

With dauntless intrepidity and composure, Elijah reproached the 
people with their fickleness and hesitation. “ How long halt ye between 
two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow Him; but if Baal, follow 
him.” He then proposei^ that each party should offer a sacrifice to his 
respective deity, and tlie issue of t^e contest should depend on the 
victim being consumed by fire from heaven. This proposal being 
acceded to, the prophets of Baal first prepared their altar, sacrificed 
their bullock, and laid it on the wood ; and then with noisy, senseless, 
cruel rites, called upon their iditl from morning to noon; Elijah mean¬ 
while exposing tlieir absurdity with the most cutting raillery, “ Cry 
aloud,” said he, “ for perhaps your god is asleep and must be awakened; 
or he is on a journfiy, and cannot hear your invocations.” Ah senseless 
people ! for this dumb idol you have forsaken the God of Israel who 
never slumbers nor sleeps, and who is always a God at hand and not 
afar off. 

As the votaries of Baal seemed abandoned to shame and ^espair, 
Elijah called the people to draw Ji^ar; then taking twelve stones, 
according to the twelve tribes of Israel, he repaired the altar of Jehovah, 
and, having placed thereon the wood and the bullock, he thrice poured 
over a great quantity of water, so that the water, bavinj^t^«>/toughly u'etted 
tlie altar and all upon it, also filled a trench, dug round for its reception. 
Having thus effectually precluded all suspicion of collusion, the prophet 
solemnly invoked the Lord his God, earnestly beseeching him to mani¬ 
fest his power and glory, and to bilng back the people from their 
senseless idolatry. Immediately the fire from heaven descended, and 
consumed the sacrifice, the stones, the wood, the dust, and the water. At 
this sight, the former votaries of Baal were so confounded, that they fell 
prostrate on their faces, and acknowledged that the Lord is God alone, 
Elijah immediately commanded that all the priests of Baal should be put 
to death, and not one suffered to escape; and so completely were the 
])eoplc awed by the signal interposition they had just witnessed,.that 
they promptly executed the order. Having thus witnessed the manifes¬ 
tation of Divine power and the infliction of Divine justice, they were 
next permitted to experience the exercise of Divine mercy. The prophet 
encouraged them to-partake freely of tBe scanty rtm«ants,of food they 
possessed, and of which they had no doubt been very sparing; for,” 
said he, “ there is gi sound of abundance of rain.” But the blessing 
though expressly promised, was to be granted iu»answer ttw^rayer. The 
prophet therefore retired, and with the •utmost solemnity and ardour 
besought the Lord to appear for his people. He continued long in sup¬ 
plication, at intervals sending his servant to observe whether any indica¬ 
tions yet presented themselves of the approaching blessing; again and 
again he returned without bringing any encouragmSnt, yet Elijah per¬ 
severed, nor ceased till, on his seventh return, the servant announced 
that a small cloud was rising out of the west. Thus would Jehovah put 
an especial honour and encouragement on persevering prayer. Elijah 
then sent to Ahab, urging his speedy return to Jezreel, lest he should be 
incommoded •by the descending rain: the king accordingly returned 
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in his chariot, and the propjiet girded himself, and ran before into the 
city. i 

When Jezebel was informed of the destruction of the false prophets, 
she immediately conceived and deciarfed a deadly purpose of revenge 
against Elijah. On receiving this intimation, the prophet, instead of 
standing undaunted in his confidence in the Divine protection, fled with 
precipitation and terror. We wonder that he who had ventured into the 
preseacc^of Ahab, and who had .faced alone the hundreds of Baal’s 
priests and the hundred thousands qf his worshippers, should now shrink 
from the noisy threats of a woman ! but these •things prove that Elijah 
was a man of like passions with ourselves, and that, like the rest of his 
race, he was in himself weak and unstable, but that, in the strength of 
Divine grace, he could do all things, ancFsulFcr all things. 

AtBeersheba, whither he first fled, the prophet left his servant, and 
retired alone into the wilderness which had been the scene of Israel’s 
wanderings; there he reclined beneath a jiiniper-treei and, with feelings 
of despondency and peevishness, besought the Lord to take Jiway his 
commission and his life. It is well for us, thit the Lord is long-suf¬ 
fering and gracious, full of compassion and tender mercy, and lliat lie 
manifests it, not only in granting us the good we need, though we often 
neglect to ask it, but also in withholding from us the evil we sometimes 
eagerly solicit. The prophet who had long been fed by the ravens and 
by tlie Sareptan widow, was now ministered to by an angel. How 
pleasing is thfe’V.jionght, that all creatures are under the dominion of 
God ! the meanest can be made subservient to the welfare of hi.s children, 
and the highest are but ministering spirits expressly sent forth to minister 
to the heirs of salvation. 

. The angel having awakened the exhausted propliet, pointed liim to a 
cake and a cruse, and bade him arise and cat. He did so, and again 
reposed. Again the angel aroused liitu from his slumbers, and bade him 
arise and eat, in preparation for a great journey. He did so, and in the 
strength of that meal travelled forty days, until he reached Horeb, or the 
mount of God. There he took up his abode in a cave, where the Lord 
himself accosted him, saying, What dost thon here, Llijah ? thus tacitly 
rebuking him for having fled from the post of duty, wheic ho ought, to 
have been braving danger, and improving the recent displays of tlie 
Divine power and mercy, us pleas for enforcing on the people of Israel 
a hearty and entire return to the Lord their God. The (nophet replied 
in a tone ot^ des^ion^ency, not* unmingled with seif-justifieation, I 
have \jeen very*jealous for tlie Lord God of hosts; for the children of 
Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thyie altars, and slain 
thy prophet»'«'.ith the sword, and I only am left, and they seek to take 
away my life.”- Without iinniMiately replying to this gloomy statement, 
Jeliovah was pleased to exhibit to his servant awful manifestations of 
his greatness and power. He bade Elijah stand at the entrance of the 
cave, on the side of the mount: a violent wind then pas.scd by,, rending 
the mountains and Breaking in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; but the 
Lonl was not in the wind ; and after the wind, an earthquake; hut the 
Lord was not in the earthquake: and after the earthquake a fire; but 
the Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire, “ a still small voice,” 
which when the prophet heard, he felt the presence of the Lord, and, 
covering bis fin e in his, mantle, stood reverently waitiiig'to receive the 
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intimations of Ilis will. Jehovah repeated,the former interrogation, and 
the prophet his former answer. Notwithstafiding Elijah’s fears and dU- 
eonragementvS, the Lord commanded him to return to his work, which ho 
was now to prosecute by anointiitg Hazael king of Syria, Jehu king of 
Israel, and Elisha as his own assistant and successor in the prophetical 
office. These individuals were to be instrumental in inflicting Divine 
vengeance on Aha!)’s wicked race, and in promoting the cause of 
rofonnation in Israel. Elijah moreover received the encouragisg ^issnr- 
ance, that, notwithstanding the gei^eral corruption, there remained in 
Israel Seven thousand •faitliful souls, who adhered to the worship of 
Jehovah, and had never bent the knee to Baal. It is enconi’aging to 
know, tliat, in the worst of times, God has had His faithful followers, who, 
though they may have been Ifldden from the knowledge of the W'orld, 
and even of their fellow-saints, have not been excluded from the know¬ 
ledge and approbation of God. Thus encouraged, Elijah executed the 
immediate eommisfion with which he had been intrusted, and resumed his 
former intrepidity in dealing with the wicked king. 

Shortly after this, an act of flagrant injustice and oppression called 
fortli against Alnib and his fixmily still stronger expressions of the 
Divine wrath, than any before communicated. Of this awful message, 
LUijah was made the bearer. Ahalf having coveted the vineyard of 
Nalioth, which he could not pi'ocnre by fair means, his unprincipled 
w-ife, Jezebel, contrived the death of Naboth, and transferred the desired 
vineyard to the king. (See Naboth, Ahab, Jezei^L,,;^ Ahab, little 
concerned about the guilty means that had been uiTopted to obtain it, 
went down to take possession, and solace himself with the enjoyment of 
his ill-gotten estate; but at the moment of his triumph, Elijah obtruded 
himself, sternly denouni’ed the vcngeRnce of Heaven against him foi' 
his aggravated crimes, and predicted the violent and ignominious 
death that awaited him and his whole family. 

These threateuings had been in part fulfilled in the death of Ahab; 
and his son Ahaziah, wdio succeeded him, being dangerously ill, impiously 
sent his servants to inijuirc of Baalzebub, god of Ekrou, the issue of liis 
disease. LJijah was commanded to go and meet the messengers, and 
reprove their foolish and nicked embassy, and at the same time to 
announce the approaching death of their master. On receiving tliis 
unwelcome, intimation, the king was greatly enraged, and sent a captain 
with fifty men to take the prophet; but Elijah, by immediate inspiratnfn, 
not at the instigation of personal rebutment, tailed down fire from 
heaven, by which the captain and his men were consumed, and another 
solemn attestation given to that unbelieving people, that the Lord is 
God alone. The hardened monarch sent another captaia^nd his fifty, 
who shared the same fate: and a third; but he, less hardy than his 
impious master, pleaded for his life, and the life of his men. Elijah was 
then directed to go with them, and testify, in the presence of the king, 
the same awful sentence of his approaching dissolution, yvliich took 
place accordingly. (See Ahaziah.) • 

The public career of Elijah w'as now nearly terminated; and it pleased 
God, whom he had so signally honoured ou earth, signally to honour 
him in the manner of his removal to heav^cn. By immediate revelation, 
Elijah was made to understand, that he should shortly be taken to 
heaven in a Whirlwind, He, however, abated nothing of his accustomed 
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/.eal and diligence; and thojigli his mind, doubtless, was occupied in 
holy meditation on his apprctiching change, he was concerned to speml 
his lust days on earth in pious usefulness. He went his regular circuit 
from Gilgal, to visit the schools of the "prophets at Bethel and Jericho. 
Elijah, it should appear, supposed the approaching event to have been 
communicated to himself alone; for, unwilling to distress his faithful 
attendant Elisha by a sudden separation, he repeatedly endeavoured to 
persuade«.him to tarry behind while he went fprward. But Elisha was 
already apprised of the approaching change, as were also the prophets 
whom they visited; and, in answer to all Elijah’s'entreaties, he expressed 
his solemn and unalterable determination not to be separated from him. 
They, therefore, advanced together towards Jordan ; fifty of the prophets 
also following at a distance, in expectation of the event. As they reached 
the brink of Jordan, Elijah took his prophetic mantle, wrapped it 
together, and smote tlie waters, and they divided hither and thither, so 
that they two went through on dry ground. Having reached the o]>posite 
bank, as they still passed on, Elijah, aware that the moment of his 
departure was now at hand, engaged his faithfid attendant to present a 
parting request. Elisha desired a double or complete portion of the 
Spirit by which his master had been actuated. “ It is a great request,” 
replied the departing prophet; “ nevertheless, if thou secst me when I am 
taken from thee, let that be a pledge of its fulfilment, but not otherwise.” 
As they still passed on engaged in holy converse, there appeared a 
chariot and luijs^of fire, which separated them. Elijah was thus borne 
in triumph to the world of glory; while Elisha, gazing on the wondrous 
scene, exclaimed, “ My father, my father! the chariots (or defence) of 
Israel, and the horsemen (or conductors) thereof!” He beheld his mas¬ 
ter no more; but the descent of his mantle was a farther confirmation 
that his request was granted, and that he was heir to tlie spirit of Elijah, 
Having gathered up the mantle, he returned towards Jordan, and there, 
in full view of the prophets, stood and called upon the Lord God of 

3 1 , and the waters separated as before. Thus was Elisha fully 
med before them as the successor of their departed father and 
prophet. 

It. is astonishing after such unequivocal pre-intimations of Elijali's 
rapture as they had received, and such ocular demonstration of the 
that the sons of the prophets should engage in so fruitless an 
emerprise as that of searching on the mountains for the departed saint. 
They, howevgr, did so; and, as *00 many other occasions, the scepticism 
of eye-witnesses affords a strong confirmation to the faith of those 
who have not seen, and yet have believed. , 

Some yeaca^dfter the prophet Elijah had ascended to glory, Jehoram, 
the wicked king of Judah, received a letter of his, prophetically describ¬ 
ing the career of his wickedness, and the miserable death by which it 
should be closed. It is generally supposed that this letter had been 
written by Elijah, and left in charge with the sons of the prophets, to 
be delivered to the king when some of the events predicted had actually 
taken place; and that it was designed as a warning, to deter him frorn 
pursuing his wicked course. It, however, failed of this effect, and all its 
awful predictions were realised. 2 Chron. xxi, 12— 15. 

The history of Elijah occupies the seventeenth, eigliteeiith, and nine¬ 
teenth chapters of the first book of Kings and the fir^i and second 
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chapters of the second book. It remain^ to notice the allusions to his 
history and character, which are found>in other parts of the Sacred 
Volume. The canon of the Old Testament closes with a prediction, that 
the advent oftlie expected Messiah should be preceded by that of Elijah, 
Mai. iv. 5, 6; wliich our Lord expressly and repeatedly applies to 
John the Baptist, who came “ in the spirit and power of Elias a man 
of retired and austere life, a stern and faithful reprover of sin even in 
the greatest offenders, *of eminent zeal for the honour of the l?fw of God, 
and the purity and spirituality required in acceptable obedience. (See 
JoHN'THE Baptist. > Our Lord thus explains Malachi’s prophecy, see 
Matt. xi. 14; xvii. 13. Mark ix. 11. 

To the interesting narrative of Elijah and the widow of Zarepliath, 
(or Sarepta,) our Lord refers as an instance, among others, illustrating 
the fact, that He, who is a debtor to no man, dispenses his benefits when 
and how he will; but this without at all controverting the freest offers 
of pardon and qfiercy to all who seek in the appointed way. Luke 
iv. 25, 26. 

In the days of his flesh, our Lord once, in a peculiar manner, mani¬ 
fested forth his glory to his attendant disciples : it was on mount Tabor, 
the scene of his transfiguration; his face shone, his raiment, became 
white as snow, and there appeared Moses and Elias talking with him of 
liis decease, which he should accomplish at Jerusalem, Matt. xvii. ft 
has been justly observed, there are some striking points of resemblance* 
in the lives of Moses, Elijah, and Christ: each fastcy..,i'.#ty days in the 
wilderness, probably the same wilderness; Moses was llio law giver, 
Elijah the law restorer, and Christ the law fulfiller, and all met gloriously 
on mount Tabor. It has also been observed, that, under each tlispcnsa- 
tion, one instance has been given of iln individual received into heaven, 
body and spirit: Enoch in llie patriarchal dispensation, Elijah in the 
Mosaic, and the Divine Founder of Christianity Himself; a .signal confir¬ 
mation of our faith in the final resurrection. 

At a later period of our Lord’s history, when indeed he w’as proceeding 
on his last journey to Jerusalem, passing through a village of the Sama¬ 
ritans, he was denied tlic common rites of hospitality. 3’he apostles 
James and John so far resented this indignity to their Lord, that, they 
pleaded the example of Elijah, and begged jjermission to call down fire 
from heaven to consume them. But Jesus rebuked his disciples, say bag, 
“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of: the Son of man came not 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.”*Luke ix. 54. ileuctiwe learn,that 
though the moral virtues of inspired men are recorded for our example, 
those instances in which they were instruments of imprecating or inflict¬ 
ing the judgments of God, are no precedents fo» our imitfAion. 

Finally. The apostle James mention.s Elijah, as an instance of distin¬ 
guished honour being put upon fervent and persevering prayer; at the 
same time reminding us, that he whose prayers were thus powerful, was a 
man of like passions, infirmities, and imperfections with ourselves. “ Elias 
was a man subject to like passions as we arc, and tie prayed earnestly 
that it might not rain, and it rained not on the earth by the space of 
three years and six months; and he prayed again, and the heavens gave 
rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit." Jas. v. 17, 18 


• * For so Elijah is rendered in the New Testameni. 
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ELIKA —Kl'-i-ka. 

Pelican of god. One of Dav id’s thirty brave officers. 2 Sam. xxiii. 25. 

1:LI M ELECH— E-lim'-e-lech . 

My god is king. A citizen of Bethlehem, who, in the time of tlio 
judges, was driven by famine into the land of Moab, where he died ; 
also his two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. Ilis widow, .Naomi, afterwards 
returned to Betlileliem, accompanied by her daughter-in-law Ruth. 
Ruth i« • . * 

ELIOENAI-,p-Li-a.;'-NA-i. 

Towards him ark my eyes. Several of this i>ame are slightly men - 
tioned in Scripture 

1. EbioenAt, son ofNcariah. 1 Chron. iii. 23. 

2. Elioena[, son of Asiel, of the tribe* of Simeon, 1 Chron, iv, 3G. 

.3. Elioknai, son of Bccher, of the tribe of Benjamin, 1 Chron. vii. 8. 

4. Elioenai, son of Asaph, a porter of the temple, 1 C3iron. xxvi. 3, 

5. Elioenai, son of Zevahiah, who, after the. return from caj)tivity, 
separated from his foreign wife, Ezra viii. 4 ; x. 22. 

ELIPHAL— El'-i-phal 

Miracle, or, jldgment of god. An officer in David’s army. ' 
1 Cliron^xi. 35. 

ELIPHALEII^E-lipii'-a-leh. 

My god is admirable, or, judgment of god. A Levite, who assisted 
at the removal of the ark. 1 Chron. xv. 18.21. 

ELIPHALET— E-li fh'-a-let. 

God of DELIVERANCE, or, who PUTS to FLIGHT. A SOU of David, 
(probably two had the same name.) 2 Sam. v. 16. 1 Chron. xiv. 5. 7. 
Another Eliphalet, son of Eshek, is mentioned. 1 Chron. viii. 39. 

ELIPHAZ— El-i-phaz. 

The ENDEAVOUR OF god. The son of Esan and Adah. Genesis, 
xxxvi. 10. 

Another Eliphaz, called iheTeraanite, was one of Job’s three friends, 
who came together to visit him in his affliction; supposed by some to be 
a descendant of the former, who had a son named Teman; others, how¬ 
ever, assign an earlier period to the history of Job, a point on wdiich it 
is not easy to decide. Job ii. 11. 

ELISABETH— E-lis'-a-beth. 

The oath of god, or, god of the oath. Elisabeth was the wife of 
Za^haiy, cousin to_ tho- hofy Virgin, and mother to John the Baptist, 
the forerunner’ of o«r Lord. Shtf- was of the daughters of Aaron, that is, 
of the family of priests; and of her and her husband, Zachary, (or 
Zacharias,) it is honourably recorded, that they were both righteous 
before God,jmilking in*all the commandments anct ordinances of the 
Lord blameless. The blessing Bf children was long withheld from them; 
but at length, the angel Gabriel was sent to reveal to Zacharias, that 
they should become the parents of the illustrious forerunner of the 
Messiah, who was to come in the spirit and power of Elias. For a 
considerable time aVter this extraordinary honour was conferred upon 
her, Elisabeth secluded herself from society, and appears not to have 
made known her expectations; but, in the sixth month, the angel 
Ciubriel was sent to announce to the virgin Mary the still higher honour 
designed for her, of being the mother of the expected Saviour. As a 
pledge and confirmation of her laith, he revealed to her tl«j situation of 
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hor cousin Elisabeth, who had long given over all expectation of becoming 
a mother. Mary immediately visited her^cousin at Hebron, and much 
delightful intercourse took place between these holy women, confirma¬ 
tory to the faith of both. 

In process of time, the expected child was born ; and at the time of 
his circumcision, when the assembled friends and relations would fain 
have named him after his father, Elisabeth insisted that he should be 
called John, as was piedicted by the angel. Zacharias, wljp, for his 
incredulity, had ever since been exercised with dumbness, now wrote, 
“ His pame is John ;’\and immcdiaftely his tongue was loosed, and he 
praised God. We have no further account of this holy pair; but we 
doubt not they lived and died in faith on Him whom their son came to 
announce as the “ Lamb of Gqd that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Luke i. 

ELISHA— E-li'-sha. 

Salvation of god, or, god that saves. The prophet Elisha, assist¬ 
ant and successoi*to Elijah, was the son of Shaphat, and of the city of 
Abel-meholah. Elijah, having received Divine instructions to anoint 
Elisha, Hazael, and Jehu, first called Elisha, for by his instrumentality 
the other two were to be called. Elisha, though a man of substance, 
was found looking diligently to his alfairs, and busily engageef in hus¬ 
bandry. It is no .disgrace to the highest to be conversant with those 
aflairs from which their wealth arises, and by which their comforts are 
promoted; and it is no disparagement or hinderance tojthe proficiency 
or the usefulness of ministers in their sacred work, ttiat they have been 
called to it from lawful secular employments. Elijah threw his mantle 
over Elisha, probably to signify his taking him under his protection, and 
also his admission to partake of Elijah’s spirit. Little or nothing was 
said, but the action found its way to bis heart. He heard and under¬ 
stood the heavenly call, and was not disobedient to its import. lie 
immediately took leave of his family and secular affairs, and became the 
companion of the prophet; and, as an evidence of the cordiality of his 
compliance, he slew a yoke of oxen, boiled their flesh over a fire made 
of the instruments of labour, and made a farewell feast for the people 
that were with him. 

It is pleasing to observe the cordial affection which long subsisted between 
these two eminent m^n. Elijah discovered no hesitation or jealousy at the 
appointment of a successor during his life-time, and Elisha was very far 
from wishing for the day when he shonjld enjoy tlje undivided office and 
honour. Elisha’s fidelity and attachment, in a subordinate Capacity, were 
acknowledged and rewarded, by his being honoured with a previous 
intimation of his nmster’s approaching exaltation, and being permitted 
to be an eye-witness of the amazing scen«. Having set out on his last 
circuit to visit the sons of the prophets, and being aware of his approach¬ 
ing change, Elijah, whether from humility or tenderness, repeatedly 
strove to shake off his faithful attendant. But Elisha resolutely refused 
to leave him, because he desired to be edified with l^s pious converse to 
the last, and to be satisfied concerning his departure to heaven. There 
is nothing that tends more to establish the faith of young Christians, 
to confirm and elevate their hopes, and to enlarge their acquaintance with 
an invisible world, than converse with aged saints who are, as it were, 
just steppingjnto it. 


o 
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At Cetlicl and at Jericho, the sons of the prophets, having’ receli^d 
some intimation of Elijah’s de|harture, either immediately from the Spirit- 
of prophecy, or from some j>eeuliar solemnity in h1s hiadne^ towards 
them, mentioned it to Elisha, Knowest thou that the Lord Wifl take thy 
master from thy head to-day?” lie replied, “ Ye*, I know it; hold ye 
your peace.” Elisha knew it well, and sorrow 011^ his heart; but he ' 
desired silently to wait the event in calm submission and soferiin e^ipecta- 
tion. Before they were Hnally separated, the ascending master desired his 
faithfn'l servant to propose some* parting request, arid Elis0a,' being 
truly wise, and coveting earnestly tlfe best gifts, ^desired that he. might 
receive a double portion of Elijah’s spirit. Two or thtee’ things ought 
to be noticed here; Elijah did not say, “ Ask of me after I am gone,” 
but “ ask before I go.” Wc ought to jinprove the converse and the 
prayers of pious friends while they are witli ns on earth, for we have 
no reason to think that they can do any thing for us in heaven, Christ 
is our only intercessor there. Neither Elisha nor Elijah imagined that 
it was in the power of creatures to bestow the Spfrit, for the Holy- 
Spirit’s influence to qualify and enable him to serve God and his gene¬ 
ration in the manner that Elijah had done, was the object of Elisha’s 
prayer: both of them well knew that this was the gift of God, and 
they mmually sought it in answer d-o personal and intercessory prayer. 
Elisha’s desire for a double portion of Ehjah’s spirit, is not to be 
understood literally, as though he desired twice as much as Elijah him¬ 
self possessed, but that he might be richly, fully, completely, endowT,d 
with the same spirit of wisdom and power, of love, and of a sound mind. 
I’erhaps there is an allusion to the inheritance of the flrsl-born, who, 
among the Israelites had a double'‘portion, to that of any other chil¬ 
dren ; and, considering his high privileges in having enjoyed constant 
intercourse with Elijah, Elisha might consider, that more exalted piety, 
and more close imitation, would justly be expected from him than 
from the other prophets w’ho had more scantily shared his advantages, 
and he desired that Divine grace might enable him to answer these 
expectations. 

The answer of Elijah^—“ Thou hast asl^gd a hard thing; neverthe¬ 
less, if thou shalt see me whctu } ‘am taken from thee, it shall be so” 
—sefiins not the projj^saL'^of a mere arbitrary sign, but a trial of 
Elisha’s faith, ^i%fancy, and value of spiritual blessings. What he 
sought is notyfoo great for God to bestow, but too great for any one 
10 Iwho does i^ot duly ai^preciate it. Indeed, it was not merely 
a token, but one'very means of obtaining the blessing desired. A 
diligent attendance on the instruction of pious friends, a careful observ¬ 
ance of their example, and a firm reli’ance on the Fountain of their 
fulness, is thf^Very way‘to iml^ibe their spirit. 

We may suppose Elisha earnestly praying that God would shew him 
this token for good : and his desire w'as granted in its fullest extent. 
He saw his ascending master, he received his falling mantle, ^and he 
imbibed his pious ^d energetic spirit. Nevertheless, Elisha could not. 
forbear lamenting his own and the public loss. He could not doubt 
the happiness of his master, and he had great encouragement to hope 
for similar usefulness himself, yet he rent his clothes and exclaimed, 
“My father, my father! the chariots of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof.” Without the instructions, examples, and prayers of good 
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iRcn, a nailiop would be left, as it were,, without the means of direc¬ 
tion, defence, and.preservation. ’ 

After the departure of Elijah, Elisha returned homewards, doubtless 
with mingled melingi of devout admiration at the great things he had 
witnessed T*-of grieif for the loss of his master, and of solicitude for 
the discharge of the irhportant duties now devolving upon himself. As 
he approached the vbrge of Jordan, whose waters had recently jiarted 
to give a dry-sboji pj^ssage to the. ascending saint, Elisha taok the 
mantle of Elijah, and, smiting th^ waters, exclaimed, “ Where is tlie 
Lor<l *God, of Elijah It is an unspeakable consolation, when our 
dearest and best friends are removed from us, to know that their God 
still‘lives^ and is still accessible by prayer; ami happy if the loss of 
creature Qomforts proves the'means of leading us to seek comfort iu 
^od. 

The.,Lord God of Elijah was pleased to answer Elisha’s appeal, and 
caused the watery again to separate, so that Elisha returned as he had 
before passed through the river, on dry ground, in view of the sons of 
the prophets, who admitted this as a convincing evidence that the 
spirit of Elijah rested upon him, and accordingly acknowledged him 
as his successor. They, however, somewhat inconsistently, proposed 
to send persons in search of Elijah, intimating, that perhaps the Spi¬ 
rit of the Lord ha^ conveyed him away for the purpose of making some 
special communication to him, and had then “ cast him upon some 
mountain, or into some valley.” Elisha dissuaded them from the 
search, which he knew would be fruitless; but at last, overcome by 
their importunity, he consented: After three days’ useless toil, they 
returned, just convinced of the truth of what Elisha had told them 
before they set out. It is not very ifticominon for young persons thus 
to embark in schemes, which their more judicious and experienced 
friends assure them will prove unsuccessful. It is well if their own 
trouble and inconvenience prove all the damage sustained in the 
experiment; and well, indeed, if practical wisdom result from dis¬ 
appointment. 

While Elis|ia tarried at Jericho, the inhabitants of that city repre¬ 
sented to him a grievance which counterbalanced many advantages with 
wliicli they were fjfvoured. The situation of their city was pleasant, 
but the waters were luiwholesome, and the ground in consequence was 
barren. Water is among our common mercies, for which we are not 
half as thankful as we ought to be ? a few dflys* experience pf the 
want of wholesome water would perhaps give us a' more just and 
habitual sense of i^s value, and a more habitual sense of gratitude to 
Him on whom we are dependent for our supplies. 

The city of Jericho, it should be observed, had been rebuilt in dis¬ 
obedience of a command, in defiance of a curse, and had cost the 
lives of all the builders' children. It was not, however, unlawful to 
dwell there when it was built; indeed, one of the schools of the pro¬ 
phets was formed there, which we may presume was not done with¬ 
out inquiring the will of God. But it is probable this fault in the 
water was left as a remaining effect of the ancient curse, and as a 
badge of disgrace and displeasure. Elisha was permitted miraculously 
to remove this curse. He commanded them to bring him a new cruse, 
with salt in *it, which he cast into the spring, and said, “ Thus saith 
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the lx>rd, I have heated these waters : there shall not be from thence 
any more death or barren laifd.” So the waters were eiiectually and 
permanently healed, according to the saying of Elisha. 

It will not be supposed that the salt possessed intrinsic virtue to 
heal the spring, or that so small a quantity could have had any effect 
at all: but this measure was employed as the 'Divine and 

as a trial of faith and obedience. What we do of 

God, and*!n expectation of his promised bless^^, becomes n^c^annel 
through which jsU that blessing deseeds to our souls. Elislrtt'S?^s-Var6- 
fol to ascribe all the praise of the miracle to God himself. The |^phet 
wished to be regarded only as the organ or instrument of a’s^ork, lu 
wlu'cb Jehovah was Ihe sole agent. 

It has often been observed, that human nature, with all its powers 
and embellishments, resembles the corrupt unwholesome waters of Jeri,- 
cho; nor can it be purified until the heart, whence are the issues of 
life, is renewed by Divine grace; and when God thus heals a soul, 
what was useless and oflfensive becomes grateful and serviceable. 

From Jericho, Elisha proceeded to Bethel, where he was met by some 
rude children of the place, who, most likely instructed by their impious 
and idol|trou8 parents, came forth and mocked him, saying, (probably 
in allusion to the recent ascension of Elijah,) “ Go up, thou bald head ; 
go up, thou bald head.” To mock the messengers of the ford, and to 
misuse his prophets, was one of the crying sins of Israel, which drew on 
that people the Diviqp vengeance, 2Chron. xxxvi, 16; and on this occasion, 
Elisha, inspired with holy zeal for God, not with resentment for personal 
insult, “ turned back and looked on-them, and cursed them in the name 
of the Lord. And there came forth two she-bears out of the wood, and 
tare forty and two children of tlieih.” 'On reading this awful narrative, 
well may we say with the psalmist, “ My flesh trembleth for fear of 
Thee, and I am afraid of thy judgments.It affords an awful w^arning 
to parents, against saying or doing any thing which children ought not 
to imitate, especially instructing and encouraging them to do evil. It 
reminds children that their conduct is noticed by God, and must be 
accounted for to Him ; and it manifests His holy displeasi^e against the 
sin of .mocking or ridiculing the aged, the afflicted, or the deformed; and 
especially against deriding or reviling the servants of God on account of 
their religion. The Lord is the avenger of all such. 

We next find Elisha attending a council of war, and announcing a 
miraculous deliverance ^hich God would work for Israel. Moab, which 
had been tributary to Israel, had, in the time of king Ahaziah, revolted. 
Jehoram, the present king of Israel, engaged the assistance of the kings 
of Judah andkAmmon, to reduce Moab to its former allegiance. The 
vast army collected was distressed for water for themselves and their 
cattle, and the heart of Jehoram failed within him, from an apprehension 
that they should all be delivered into the hand of Moab. But Jeho- 
shaphat recommended that they should ask counsel of a prophet of the 
Lord, in this exigence, and Elisha in consequence was summoned. He 
faithfully rebuked the king of Israel for his wickedness and insincerity; 
then, having called for a minstrel to play before him,* he declared that 
the }..of«^'would appear for the deliverance of Israel. He directeil that 

. * Tlie influence of sacred music in calming the agitated mind, and disposing !t to holy 
contemplation, seems to have htjpn particularly acknowledged among the Jews. 
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the valley should be dug full of trenches, which, without any appearance 
of wind or rain, should be filled full of wsjter for their supply; moreover, 
that the Moabites should be delivered into their*hands. Accordingly, in 
the morning, at the time whep the meat-offering was presented to God 
in the temple at Jerusalem, a time universally known in Israel, and on 
the observance of which, the Lord would thus put an especial honour, 
the trenches flowed with water, for the relief of the armies and their 
cattle, w'hich were ready to perish'; and not only so, but by^n illusion 
on their senses, this waPter appeared as blood to the Moabites, who con¬ 
cluded that the confederate armies had fallen out among themselves, and 
had slain one another, and that all the spoil remained for them to gather. 
They therefore fearlessly ran into the camp of Israel, when the armies 
fell upon them with the greatest fury, and pursued them to their own 
country, where in many ways they injured and harassed them., apd 
returned loaded with spoil. 

Elisha was next applied to, for relief in a case of private distress. 
The widow of ond of the sons of the prophets was left in circumstances 
of destitution and debt; and not having the means to pay his demand, 
the creditor proceeded to take her sons, and sell them as bondmen. The 
poor woman aftcctingly pleaded the acknowledged character of her 
departed husband for piety and inDfcgrity. The prophet admitted her 
plea, and considered her case; for in all the miracles recorded in 
scripture, we may observe, that a holy frugality is observed. Miraculous 
power is not exerted, except when natural means fail, and even then it 
is more frequently manifested in rendering scanty and feeble means 
sufficient, than in the total absence of them, Elisha inquired what she 
had in the house; she replied, “ nothing, save a pot of oil,” indicating at 
once her poverty and her principle, that she retained nothing for pride 
or self-gratification, lint had parted with what she had towards satisfying 
the merciless creditor. The prophet then directed to go and borrow of 
her neighbours many empty vessels, and, having shut the door upon 
herself and her sons, to pour the oil till all these vessels were filled. 
She did so, and thus was provision furnished for her immediate exigency, 
and for the future comforti^ of herself and her children. Without a 
miracle, He who has all hearts in His hand, and all means undef His 
blessing, can as effectually provide for those who, in the way of well¬ 
doing, put their trust in Him: and if He is thus bountiful in the bless¬ 
ings of His providence, let us not fear his willingness to bestow abun¬ 
dantly of the riches of His grace, on ev«ry needy seeking soul. 

On Elisha’s frequent journeys, he had been hospitably received by a 
pious Shunamite woman, who, with her husband’s concurrence, prepared 
a little chamber expressly for his reception, aivl furnished it according 
to his moderate and simple habits. There he probably often retired 
both for rest and devotion; the pious family delighting to receive, in the 
prophet’s prayers and instructions, a sacred reward for their hopitality. 
Elisha, however, meditated a farther reward, and inquired whether there 
was any way in which he could promote the interests of the family; for 
though a plain man, his miraculous endowments had procured him 
influence both in the court and camp. In the true spirit of wise and 
pious contentment, the good woman replied, “ I dwell among my own 
people; my present situation yields every reasonable comfort, and I have 
no desire to,climb.” Happy they who are thus contented with the’ 
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allotments of Providence. The most lowly station can yield satis¬ 
faction 10 a humble and conlewted mind, but those who are di8satistied> 
restless, and ambitious, would not find themselves a whit the nearer 
happiness, if raised to tlie highest. Though this good woman made no 
complaint, her happiness was not incapable of increase. The prophet’s 
servant intimated that this pious pair, who were now advancing in years, 
had no heir for their plentiful estate, and would doubtless regard the 
gift of a child as a most welcome Ijoon. Accordingly, Elisha predicted 
to her, tliat ',ier wish, though unexpressed, should be fulfilled, and that 
God w’ould certainly bestow on her tlie blessing of,a son; which accord¬ 
ingly came to pass. 

Some years had elapsed, and this darling child was grown to an age 
that he could accompany his father to th« field, and entertain him with 
his innocent prattle. While the father was engaged with the reapers, 
the child became suddenly ill, and said to his father. My head, my head ! 
The father, little suspecting any danger, sent him home to his mother ; 
but in the course of a few hours, he died : “ As for rna*n, his days are as 
grass; as a flower of the field, so he flourishcth : for the wind passetli 
over it, and it is gone.” What a heavy calamity on tlie pious mother, 
who ha(^ received this child as a special gift from the Lord, and who 
might have been tempted to wish, r^her than part with such a child, that 
she had never borne or given suck. But her piety and prudence under 
this trying visitation were eminent: she uttered no rash or complaining 
word, but hastened to inquire of the Lord by his prophet. It is probable 
she expected that tlie child would be raised to life, for, instead of calling 
her husband and friends to mourn with her, or making any preparations 
for the burial of the child, she carried it up, and laid it on the prophet’s 
bed. She had doubtless heard trf the raising of the widow’s son by 
Elijah; whose spirit she knew rested on Elisha; and such was her con¬ 
fidence in the goodness of God, that she believed He could and would 
restore what he had both given and taken away. She was one of those 
holy women referred to by the apostle, “ who, through faith, received their 
dead raised to life again.” ^ 

Without communicating to her husband Jjie cause of lier errand, she 
desired of him an ass for her riding, and a servant to attend lier to the 
man of God. He kindly complied with her request, and she hastened 
thither. The prophet saw her coming, and sent his servant to meet her, 
and inquire after her welfare, and that of her family. She replied in 
general, “ It js well for she wtiuld not open her mind until she caniq 
to the prophet himself. On her pious answer, Mr. Henry justly observes, 
“ Wlien God calls away our dearest relations by death, it becomes us 
quietly to sa^*It is well; for all is well that God dbes: all is well with 
those who are gone, if they afb gone to heaven; and all is well with 
us who stay behind, if, by the affliction, we are furthered in our way 
thither.” 

On reaching the prophet, the good woman threw herself at his feet in 
an agony of feeling, the more vehement for having been suppressed. 
Gehazi, the servant of Elisha, would have thrust her away; but Elisha 
bade'him lot her alone, and relate the cause of her grief, which the Lord 
had not seen fit to communicate to him. She humbly reasoned the case 
01 a manner which seemed to intimate her believing expectation that 
she should not in the issue be disappointed. Elisha tcaderly sympa- 
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tbized with her distress, and immediately put forward his servant to lay 
his staff on the face of the child. It is net easy to explain this proceed¬ 
ing ; some have supposed that it savoured, in some degree, either of 
self-importance or human conceit. However that may be, certain it is 
that no success attended it. The bereaved mother seems to have had 
little expectation from it, for she would not on any account return with¬ 
out the prophet himself. Accordingly he accompanied her, and, having 
prayed fervently for the child’s restoration, he stretched himself pn the 
corpse, which by degrees* waxed warm. The return of life was decidedly 
evinced by his sneezing seven times; and the prophet restored him alive, 
to the great joy and gratitude of all concerned. 

We next meet the prophet in the midst of the sons of the prophets at 
Gilgal. It was a time -f deaiith in the land, when every substitute for 
bread and meat became necessary ; and he directed his servant to gather 
herbs, and prepare pottage for the refreshment of his guests. Surely, 
this sets us a lesson of temperance, and contentment with moderate aiid 
plain food, who have perhaps scarcely ever been reduced to such homely 
fare as sufficed for this eminent servant of God and his friends. By 
some mistake, a wild and poisonous plant had been gathered, and shreil 
into the pottage. One of the company detected its deadly qualities, 
when the prophet having shred a Wandful of meal into the pot, the 
injurious properties were nnraculously corrected, and the food became 
wholesome. 

While the dearth continued, a man from Baal-shalisha brought the 
prophet a present of twenty loaves (or rather small cakes) of barley, and 
some sheaves of fresh corn in the husk. It is pleasing to see such a 
disposition to acknowledge God in his servants, and thus to honoev Him 
with their substance, and with the fii\»t-fruits of their increase; and it 
cannot be doubted that, according to the faithful promise of God, thus 
a blessing was on the whole produce. A like generous disposition was 
discovered by the prophet—having freely received, he freely gave. He 
directed his servant to set this food before the men, that is, the sons of 
the prophets. The servant objected, that it w^s useless, and but mocking 
their appetite, to set twenty small loaves befoie two hundred hungiy 
men; but Elisha replied, in the spirit of faith as well as of prophecy, 
“ They shall all eat sufficiently, .and leave thereof.” Accordingly, the 
food was miraculously multiplied in the dispensing and using. Let this 
encourage us, if we have but l*t|le, still to endeavour to do some good 
with it; to be willing to ditriWite, reaRly to conwnrmicate,, and rely on 
the never-failing providence of God, whose blessing cati make a’ little 
go a great way. 

The next remarka*ble facts in Elisha’s history are, the ihkaculous cure 
of Naaman from his inveterate leprosy,* and the awful punishment of 
Gehazi for his covetousness and falsehood, in the infliction of an incur¬ 
able leprosy on him. For the particulars of these incidents, the reader 
is referred to the articles Gehazi and Naaman. 

After a while, the sons of the prophets who dwell wfth Elisha, (probably 
at Gilgal, for that app®rs to have been his stated residence,) applied to 
him, saying, that the place where they dwelt was too small for them, and 
begging his permission to go to Jordan, and cut every man a beam, 
wherewith to enlarge their dwelling. This gives us a pleasing idea of 
the simplicifjeof the limes, and of the disinterestedness, humility, imd 
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industry of these pious youii^ men. Elisha had stedfastly refused the 
costly gifts of the grateful ^aman, (see Naaman ;) but the present 
circumstance proves it was not that he was otherwise abundantly pro¬ 
vided. Had he been like-minded with Qehaz'i, it had been easy like him 
to have pleaded the wants of “ the sons of the prophetsbut he con¬ 
scientiously preferred, both for himself and them, a simple frugal mode 
of living, and habitual dependence on the providence of God. It is also 
pleasiqg to observe the respectful attachment of the young men to their 
Venerable superior. They would not engage in’their enterprise without 
his counsel and concurrence; and {hey greatly desired to be favoured 
with his company and conversation. Those who thus love to walk with 
wise men shall be wise; they both evidence and increase their wisdom. 
It is well for young persons to distrust tlieir own judgment, and avail 
themselves of that of their seniors. As they were felling wood near the 
river, the axe-head of one accidentally fell into the water. The young 
man!.*was greatly distressed, not only on account of the present incon¬ 
venience thus occas'oned, but chiefly by an honest concern to restore the 
article uflSnjured to one of whom haijhad borrowed it. It argues a great 
want of honest principle to be less^ereful of what is borrowed than of 
our own property, or to be unconcerned about returning it in due time.* 

Alas ! master,'* said the young jh’ophet, “ for it was borrowed and 
Elisha, (who is here and elsewhere emphatically called the man of God— 
the acknowledged servant of God—he by whose instrumentality the 
power of God was often displayed,) cut a stick and cast it into the water, 
and immediately the^^iron rose to the surface, and was safely restored. 
Thus, in many instances, the prophet was made a blessing to his imme¬ 
diate connexions, even in their minutest temporal affairs. 

We now again find him miraculously enabled to render patriotic 
service to his king and country. Benhadad, king of Syria, being at war 
against Israel, all his military stratagems were miraculously revealed to 
Elisha; who made the king of Israel aware of them, and thus they were 
repeatedly defeated. Benhadad accused his servants of treachery; but, 
on being assured by them that it was Elisha who communicated to the 
king of Israel his most secret designs, sent a strong detachment of 
soldiers to seize him in Dothan, on the frontiers of Samaria. Early in 
the morning, Elisha’s servant, perceiving that the city was surrounded by 
the hosts of Syria, ran to his master in consternation, saying, “ Alas! 
my master, what shall we do ?” A wor^ng in danger may well be at 
his wit’s end^; bubsutely a prophet’^^ Hrvant ought to have learned, 
that tliose who have God for their defence, need not fear though an host 
should encamp against them. But the prophet silenced his fears, and 
earnestly prayed that, his eyes might be enlightened *to perceive the host 
of God, infinitely mdre numSrous and powerful than that of Syria, 
encamped for their defence. Accordingly, his eyes.were opened, and 
he saw that the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha. 

There is no meads so effectual for silencing pur anxious unbelieving 
fears, concerning earthly dangers and calamitres, as a clear view of 

^ Pexlmps it is not too far descending from the dignity of a scripture narrative, to draw 
fi orn :t a censure of the too common disregard of common honesty in respect to borrowed 
bOoki,, of which most possessors of a c&nsideraWe library have reason to aomplain. 
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the Divine power and faithfulness engaged for our protection. If God 
be for us, who shall be against us ? » 

At the prayer of Elisha, the Syrians were then smitten with blind¬ 
ness, or rather dimness, of which they appear to have been uncon¬ 
scious : perhaps a general confusion bewildered all their faculties, and 
they suffered themselves to be led by the prophet into Samaria, the 
capital of Israel, and there surrendered to the king. The king pro¬ 
posed to smite them when they were Jn his power, but Elish^ magna¬ 
nimously said, “ No: rhther set food before them, and return' them 
honourably to their master, and thus overcome evil with good.” The 
noblest and roost successful revenge is that which converts an enemy 
into a friend. Such success attended Elisha's retaliation, or, at least, 
opposition was disarmed by his kindness. The bands of Syria came 
no more to the laud of Israel to seize Elisha, for they were convinced 
that the attempt was to no purpose; and beside, their bands were 
unwilling to make an assault upon so great and good a man. > 

But in process of time, the king of Syria forgot the generosity with 
which he had been treated by the^^ing of Israel; and, as far as ap¬ 
pears, without any provocation, he'lcftme against Samaria, apd besieged 
It with a mighty army. All supplies being cut off, the city was reduced 
to the greatest extremity of famine,‘•so that an ass’s head, wltich has 
but little flesh on it, and that little unsavoury, unwholesome, and cere¬ 
monially unclean, was sold for about five pounds ; and a small mea¬ 
sure of fitches, lentils, or some such coarse corn, then called doves’ dung, 
about equal in quantity to six eggs, for twelve or fifteen shillings. 

Times of general distress shew the real and relative value of pro¬ 
perty of different kinds. In time of famine, how meanly are precious 
metals regarded, in comparison of wholesome food, and yet how greatly 
are they desired by men in general, as if their possessor must be 
happy. A wise man will not set his affections on any thing short of 
that which will be available to him under every state and circumstance 
of his own existence. 

A still more horrible proof of the wretchedness to which the city 
was reduced, is found in the fact, that while multitudes perished for 
want, others actually sustained themselves on the flesh of their own 
offspring. When matters were at this dreadful extremity, ancT the 
king confessed his inability to help his wretched subjects, he per¬ 
versely and wickedly ascril>ed the calamity to Elisha, who perhaps 
had predicted it, or who, at ■ te^t, ho thought jnight avert it by his 
prayers, and with a dreadful imprecation he vowed to take aw?iy his 
life, and for that purpose sent messengers to his dwelling, and after¬ 
wards followed him'self. There he burst forth, in an agqny of impa¬ 
tience and despair, saying, “ This evil is s^f^he Lord; wherefore 
should I wait for the Lord any longer (see^EHORAM ;) but the pro¬ 
phet was calm in the midst of all this confusion, and predicted that the 
very next day provisions should be sold in Samaria at their usual price; 
signifying that the siege should be raised, tlie gates opened, and the 
markets as usual held there. 

Thus, when the king came down, threatening the life of the man of 
God, he received from him the assurance that God would aflTord the 
means of sparing his life, and that of his people. One of the lords, 
present, openly declared his disbelief, and even derided the predic- 
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tion, pronouncing such an event an utter impossibility, unless indeed, 
God were to 0 [>en windows‘in heaven, and rain down the promised 
abundance. As a just punishment for his infidelity, this nobleman 
was assured that he should see the plenty to his conviction, but not 
partake of it to his comfort. Thus those who hear and reject the offers 
of salvation, shall another day see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the faithful followers of God, in the kingdom of heaven, and 
be themsaives shut out. , • 

In the evening, the siege of Samaria was raised in a most extraordi¬ 
nary manner—not by might nor by power, but by the Spirit, of the 
Lord of hosts. For the Syrians had been caused to hear a sound as 
of horses and chariots an exceedingly great army; on which they con¬ 
cluded that Israel had procured foreign assistance, and fled in the 
utmost precipitation, leaving behind them all their property in the 
tents, and even the horses and asses, which would have assisted them 
in tlreir flight; so completely were they fascinated with the panic. 

The flight of the Syrian army was so silent as not to be perceived 
even by the watchmen on the walls, but was discovered by five leprous 
men who sat without the gate of the city, on account of their ceremo¬ 
nial uncleanness, and, being ready to perish with hunger, resolved to 
throw themselves on the mercy bf the enemy, and accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded to tlie camp, which they found deserted. Having satisfied their 
hunger, they v'ere proceeding to enrich themselves with the spoil, but 
corrected themselves, and hastened first to carry the welcome intelli¬ 
gence to the city. *Pn hearing of it, the king at first suspected a stra¬ 
tagem,' but was soon convinced that the tidings were as true as they 
were good. From the Syrian camp abundance of provisions was 
brought into the city, and sold at the very price mentioned by the man 
of God. Nor did the sentence against the unbelieving nobleman fail 
of its accomplishment. lie was appointed by the king to have the 
charge of the gate; and such was the pressure of the starving multi¬ 
tude 1n their eagerness to obtain supplies, that he was trodden on and 
crushed to death in the gate. 

Some time after this, the land of Israel was visited with a grievous 
famine, of seven years’ duration, for th6 Iniquities of its inhabitants. 
This famine was predicted by Elisha; and at his suggestion, his friend, 
the pious Shunamite, and her householu, sought sustenance in the land 
of the Philistines. On the expiraUon of the years of famine, she 
returned to,her otwtp lltid, anfl, thfough the interference of Gehazi 
with the king, had her possessions restored to her: (see Gehazi.) 

We next find Elisha at Damascus, the capital of Syria; on what 
account he w«nt thither, we are not informed. While there, his fame 
reached the ears of %c«hada^ the king, who was at that time sick. 
He sent Hazael, one of liis chief officers, with a respectful message and 
a sumptuous present to the man of God, desiring to know of him the 
issue of his present sickness. Elisha replied to Hazael, that as to the 
disease itself, it wHs quite possible for the king to recover from that; 
nevertheless, the Lord had intimated that he should certainly die. 
The* prophet then steadfastly fixed his eyes on Hazael, and wept, from 
a foreknowledge of the enormities and cruellies of which he would be 
guilty when elevated to the throne of Syria ; an elevation which speed¬ 
ily awaited him : (see HaZAEI..) Elisha then sent one ©f the sons of 
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the prophets to Ramoth-Gilead, there to anoint Jehu as king over the 
people of Israel : by the hands of these iwo men, Hazael and Jehu, 
the vengeance on the house of Ahab was to be executed, (see Jehu.) 

After this, Elisha appears to.have spent several years in retirement, 
for we hear no more of him until he was visited on his death-bed by 
the king of Israel, Jehoasli, or Joash, the grandson of Jehu. This 
young king discovered a very affectionate attachment for the dying 
prophet, and addressed him in the same words he had himself used to 
the ascending Elijah—My father! *my father ! the chariots of*Israel 
and the horsemen' thereof.” The ‘prophet encouraged him with tlie 
assurance that, though he should be removed, God had mercy in store 
for Israel, find gave him a significant token of success against the 
Syrians, the great enemies and oppressors of Israel. Elisha died in a 
good old age, having prophesied in Israel about sixty years. 

After Elisha’s death, the Moabites, who had probably been much 
checked by the fame of his power against the enemies of Israel, rallied, 
and made several* predatory incursions. This gave occasion to the 
following signal miracle. As a funeral procession passed towards the 
place of sepulturc, they spied a band of Moabites, and, eager to make 
their escape from these invaders, they hastily deposited the corpse in the 
nearest convenient place, which happivned to be the grave of the prophet 
Elisha. No sooner did the dead man touch the bones of the prophet, 
than he suddenly revived, and stood up on his feet. Thus Elisha was 
honoured after his departure, as Elijah had been at his departure;— 
thus a confirmation was given to his precepts, predictlbns, and warnings: 
thus it was intimated that Elisha still lived, though in a separate state, 
and perhaps a reference was also had to the final resurrection of 
believers tlirough Christ. Elisha’s• history is found 1 Kings xix. 
16—21. 2 Kings i.; ix.; xiii. 14—21. 

Our Lord refers to the cure of Naaman the leper l>y the instru¬ 
mentality of Elisha, (or Eliseus, as he is called in the New Testg^ienl,) 
as an instance of the Divine sovereignty in the bcstow'al of special 
favours. Luke iv. 27. 

ELISH AH— E-li'-sh AH. 

The son of Javan. Gen. x. 4 . > 

ELISHAMA— E-lish'-a-ma. 

God hearing. Six of this name are mentioned in Scripture :— 

1. Elushama, a prince of Ephraim, who presented costly olieriugs to 
the tabernacle, in the name of his'tribe.* Numbi* vi*. 4^. 

2. Elishama, son of Jekaniah. 1 Chron. ii. 41. . ’ 

3 and 4. David had two sons of this name. 1 Chron. iii. 6. 8. 

5. Elishama, one of the priests sent by Jehgshaphat king of Judah, 
to persuade the Israelites to renounce idolatry. 2 Chron. xvii. 8. 

6. Elishama, father of Nathaniel, and grandfather of Ishmacl. He 
killed Gedaliah the governor, left by Nebuchadnezzar after the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem. 2 Kings xxv. 25. 

ELISHAPHAT—E-lish'-a-phat. 

God that judges. The son of Zichri, who assisted Jehoiada the high- 
priest to enthrone the young king Joash. 2 Chron. xxiii. 1—11- 

ELISHEBA— E-lish'-e-ba. 

Same as Elizabeth. Daugliter of Amminadab, wife of Aaron, and 
mother of Nadab, Abihu, Eleazai, and llhamar. Exod. vi. 23. 
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ELISHUA~E-u-shu'-a. 

God is my salvation. A son of David, born at Jerasalem. 2 Sam. v. 15. 

ELIUD— E-li'-ud. 

Go© IS MY PRAISE. Son of Achim and father of Eleazar, in the gene- 
alogy of Jesus Christ. Matt. i. 14, 15. 

ELIZAPHAN, or ELZAPHAN— E-lie'-a-phan. 

God of the north. Son of Uzziel, uncle to Aaron, and head of the 
family^ of, Kohath. He was employed by Mtfses to carry forth the 
corpses of Nadab and Abihu out of the camp. Lev. x. 4. 

Another of this name, of the trite Zebulon, was one of the commis¬ 
sioners appointed to divide the land of Canaan. Numb, xxxiv. 25. 

ELIZU R—E-li'-zur. 

God is my strength, rock, or, STONEk Son of Shedeur, of tlie tribe 
of Reuben. Numb. vii. 30. 

ELKANAH— El'-ka-nah. 

God the zealous. A pious Ijcvite of Ramathaim-Zophim in mount 
Ephraim. He wa^ the husband of Hannah, and father of Samuel. 
(See Hannah, Samuel.) 1 Sam. i.; ii. 

ELMODAM— El'-mo-dam . 

ThF. god of measure, or, THE GOD OF THE GARMENT. One of thc 
ancestors of oyr Saviour. Luke iii.‘28. 

ELNAAN— El'-na-an. 

Beauty of god, or, god that moves them. Father of some of 
David’s valiant men. 1 Chron. xi. 46. 

• ELNATHAN— El'-na-than. 


God has given. Son of Achbor, and father of Nehiishta, the mother of 
Jehoiakimking of Judah. 2Kingsxxiv.8. He was one of those sentto Egypt 
to bring back the prophet Urijaii from Egypt, whom Jehoiakim put to 
death for prophesying against the wickedness of Jerusalem, Jcr. xxvi. 22. 
On another occasion, we find him pleading with the same wicked king, 
and jindeavouring to dissuade him from burning Jeremiah’s prophecy, 
Jer. ®xvi. 12. 25. 

ELON— E'-lon. 

Oak, or, grove. Elon the Hittite was Rm father of Bashemath, one of 
Esau’s wives. Gen. xxvi. 34. 

Another Elon, of the tribe of Zebulon, was the chief of a family. 
Numb. xxvi. 26. 

Another Eix>n, of the same tribe, was one of the judges or martial 
leaders of Isjael. .H» f^lowed ibzan,'judged Israel ten years, and was 
succeeded by Abdon. Judges xii. 11. 

ELPAAL— Ei/-pa-al. 

Work of god. The sen of Hushim. I Chron. viii.“ 11. 

ELUZ'AI— E-lu'-za-i. 

God is my strength. A remarkably brave officer in David’s army. 
I Chron. xii. 5. 


ELYMAS— El'-y-mas. 

A magician. See'BARjESUS. 

ELZABAD-El'-za-bad. 

A present received from god. One of the porters in the temple, 
i Chron. xxvi. 7. 

Another Elzabad was one of David’s thirty gallant officers, or some 
suppose it may be thc same individual. 1 Chron. xii. 12, • 
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EMIM, or AMIM—JE'-mim, 

Formidable. Ancient inhabitants of Cfenaan, defeated by Chedor- 
laomer. Gen. xiv. 5. 

EMMANUEL, or IMMANUEL--Em-man'-u-el. 

God with us. Under this name our blessed Lord was prophetically 
spoken of by Isaiah vii. 14; viii. 8; and the prediction is appHM to Him 
by St. Matthew, i. 23. 

• enan—:^'-NAN. . , 

Clouds, tricks, auguAies. Father of Ahira of Naphtali, and head of 
his tribe in the time of JMoses. Num! i. 15. 

ENEAS, or iENEAS— E-ne'-as. 

Laudable. A man at Lydda, who had kept his bed with the palsy 
eight years. He was miraculously healed by the apostle Peter, in the 
name of Jesus Christ. This miracle was the means of convincing many 
in Lydda and Saron, who in consequence embraced the gospel. Acts ix. 
32-35. 

• ENOCH— E'-noch. 

Dedicated, disciplined, well-regulated. The first of this name 
was the son of Cain, and the first city we read of in Scripture was built 
by Cain,'and called after the name of his son. Gen. iv. 17. 

But the most celebrated of the nifme, was Enoch the son of Jared, 
and father of Methuselah. Little is said about him in Scripture, but 
that little is full of importance. It consists in two particulars: his 
character on earth, and his removal to heaven. “ He walked with God,” 
“ he pleased Godfaith was the principle of his pietyr He was reconciled 
to God by faith in the anticipated Sacrifice—for two cannot w'alk t<^ethcr 
except they are agreed; and man having sinned against God, and offended 
Him, is also at variance with Him, iftid cannot be reconciled until he 
embraces the atonement. Enoch walked with God, that is, he main¬ 
tained a life of holy communion with God in his instituted ordinances; 
prayer and praise were his delight. His conversation was habitq^ly in 
heaven, and hence he derived strength for the discharge of his duties on 
earth. He walked with God, as the pious head pf a family; for though his 
religion was contemplative, Jl* was practical too. He displayed liis 
sanctity, not by monkish auJKities and solitude, but by walking within 
his house in a perfect way, by commanding his children and his house¬ 
hold after him that they should keep the ways of the Lord. Enoch 
walked with God, by endeavouring to teach His laws and judgments to 
those around him. He warned sinners*of theirwteked ways; and pro¬ 
phesied to them of the future solemnities of judgment, saying, “ BeVold, 
the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to execute judgment 
upon ail, and to convince all that are ungodly among them, ol all their 
ungodly deeds, which they have ungodly committed, and of all their 
hard speeches, which ungodly sinners have spoken against Him.” Thus, 
like Abraham, he saw Christ’s day afar off —not only the day of his first 
advent in humility and weakness, but also of his second coming, in power 
and great glory. • 

Enoch’s piety was persevering: religion with him was not a transient 
feeling, but an habitual and abiding principle. He walked with God 
three hundred years after the birth of Methuselah, and perhaps long 
liefore that event. Thus, hts was an eminently holy and happy life; and 
though much'shorter than those of the other patriarchs, equal, if not 
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superior, to any of them in life’s real purpose and enjoyment. The other 
particular recorded of Enodi is bis removal to heaven; “ He walked 
with God'; and he was not, for God took him that is, as the apostle 
to the Hebrews explains it, “ he was translated, that he should not see 
deathon him was conferred the singular favour of exemption from the 
common lot of man, that w'hen his spirit returns to God who gave it, his 
flesh should return to the earth whence it was taken. We have no par¬ 
ticulars qf the manner of his translation, and it‘does* not become us to 
inquire after any; enough for us to know, th^t he who walks with God 
shall walk to God, and find his hoide with God for ever. The translation 
of Enoch, like the rapture of Elijah and the resurrection and ascension 
of Jesus Christ, appears designed to afford a sensible proof of a blessed 
immortality, and an intimation that everv the bodies of the saints are not 
consigned to final destruction. “ It is possible, too, that the translation 
of this holy man might be conferred, in order to shew what would have 
been common to all, had man continued in his obedience—a translation 
from the earthly to tlic heavenly paradise.” 

The pious Doddridge, whose happiness it was to possess much of the 
spirit of Enoch, has thus beautifully paraphrased the idea of walking 
with God " • 

“ Etenijil God, our wond’ring souls 
Admire thy matchless grace. 

That Thou wilt walk, that Thou wilt dwell, 

With Adam's worthless race. 

“Oh! lead me to that happy path, 

Where I my God may meet; 

Though hosts of foes begird it round, 

Though briars wound my feet. 

*" Cheer’d with ThV converse, I can trace 
The de.sart with delight; 

Through all the gloom, one smile of Thine 
Can dissipate the night. 

“ Nor shall I through eternal days, 

A restless pilgrim roam ; 

Thy hand that now directs my course, 

Shall soon convey me hqj^. 

“ I ask not Enoch's rapturous night 
To realms of endless day; 

Nor seek Elijah’s fiery steeds. 

To hear this tlesh away. 

“ Jc^fi^niy sp’ri# will consent 
To drop its mortal load, 

And hail the sharpest pangs of death, 

That bieak its way to God.” ^ 

<■ a 

Tnc references of Scripture^'to Enoch are, Gen. v. 21 —24. Heb. xi. 
5, (>. and Jude, 14,15. 

A third Enoch was the son of Midian, and grandson of Abraham and 
Keturah, Gen. xxv. 4: and a fourth was the eldest son of Reuben, 
and founder of a family in Israel, Gen. xlvi. 9. 

ENOS— E'-nos. 

McHITAL MAN, SICK, DESPAIRED OF, FORGOTTEN. EnOS was the SOn 
•>f SetJi, and father of Canaan; consequently he stands third in the 
catalogue of antediluvian patriarchs. Gen. v. 6—II. 1 Chron. i. 1 . 
Luke iii. 3B, 
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EPAPHRAS— Ep- 4-PHRAs. 

Covered with foam. Epaphras is generally supposed to have been 
the fii’st pastor of the church at Colosse. He was very highly esteemed 
by the apostle Paul, who calls J)im a “ dear fellow-servant and faithful 
minister of Jesus Christ;” and assures the church at Colosse that he 
had a great zeal for them, that is, an affectionate desire for their spiritual 
])rosperity and growth in grace. Having visited the apostle during his 
iinprisoiinient at Rome, he was himself imprisoned for the, cajuse of 
('hrist. Epaphras is joifted with the apostle in affectionate salutations 
to the jchurch at Colosse, and also to Philemon, who was a member of 
that church. Coloss. i. 7, 8 ; iv. 12, 13. Philemon, 23. 

EPAPH RODITUS- E-paph-ro-di'-tus. 

Agreeable, handsome. Ej^aphroditus was a member, probably a 
pastor, of the church at Philippi; and, during the imprisonment of the 
apostle Paul at Rome, he was deputed by that church to visit him, and 
convey their contributions for his support and comfort. 

This present wfts peculiarly acceptable to the apostle, not only on 
account of his necessities, but chiefly as an instance of Christian libera¬ 
lity in his beloved friends. When he wrote to thank them for their kind 
care and sympathy, he informed them, or rather confirmed a report they 
had already received, of the daugeroiMS illness of Epaphroditus, Brought 
on, it appeared, by his exertions in ministering to the wants of the 
imprisoned apostle, and in preaching the gospel in the city. It pleased 
God, however, to spare his valuable life, and restore him to health, so 
that he was himself the bearer of the apostle’s ^iffcctionatc letter. 
Afflictions are often the means of calling into exercise the kindly feelings 
of pious sympathy. It was strikingly so in this instance. The church 
at Philippi was overwhelmed with distress and anxiety, when they heard 
of the illness of tlieir beloved friend and pastor. Epaplu'oditus himself 
was in heaviness, not so much on account of his own sufferings and 
danger, as for the distress inflicted on his friends; and the apostle, by 
affectionate sympathy, makes both the affliction and the mercy his own. 
Had Epaphroditus died, “ 1 should have had sorrow upon sorrow;” but 
“ God had merev on him; and not on him only, but on me also.” 
Phil. ii. 25—30;’iv. 18. . ; 

EP ENEttJS— E-pen'-e-tus. 

Laudable, worthy of praise, A disciple of St. Paul, probably the 
first of liis converts in Asia. He appears to have resided at Rome, 
as in his epistle to that church the apostle wfit^s, “ Salute my well- 
beloved Epenetus, who is the first-fruits of Achaia .unto Chrtst,” 
Rom. xvi. 5. 

. EPHAH— E'-phah. 

Weary, tired ; to fly as a bird. There are three of this name:— 

1. Ephah, the eldest son of Midian, who dwelt in Arabia Petrea, 
Gen. XXV. 4. Is. lx, 6, 

2. Ephah, Caleb's concubine, 1 Chron. ii. 46. 

3. Ephah, son of Jahdal, 1 Chron. ii. 47. , 

EPHAI— E'-phai. 

Who is weary. Mentioned, Jeremiah xl. 8. 

EPHLAI^Eph'-lal. 

To JUDGE, TO PRAY. Son of Zabad. 1 Chron. ii. 37. 
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EPHRAIM— E'-piira-im. 

That brings forth fruit? or, that grows. The second son of the 
ptia^triarch Joseph, by Asenath, daug^hter of the priest of On. When 
Joseph visited his dying father Jacob, hp presented to him his two sons, 
Manasseh and Ephraim, desiring his dying benediction on them. Jacob 
crossed his hands contrary to Joseph’s intention, placing his right hand 
on the head of Epluraim, and his left on the head of Manasseh, declaring 
that Qodhad thus transposed the precedence, and that though Manasseh 
should be greatly multiplied, Ephraim should bfe still more so, which was 
accordingly fulfilled. Ephraim and Manasseh wpre formed into distinct 
tribes; and, during their sojourn in Egypt, Ephraim had multiplied to 
the number of forty thousand five hundred men capable of bearing 
arms. In the land of promise, this Jtrihe also was both numerous 
and famous. 

In dividing the land, Joshua, who was himself of this tribe, allotted 
to it a tract of country nearly centrical; having the Mediterranean 
on the west, the river Jordan on the east, the half-tribe of Manasseh 
to the no#th, and the tribes of Dan and Benjamin to the southward. 
The city of Shiloh, in which the ark of the covenant aftd the tabernacle 
were for a long time stationed, belonged to Ephraim; and, after the 
revolt 'of the ten tribes, the seut of government in the kingdom of 
Israel was always in the tribe of Ephraim. This tribe was carried into 
captivity beyond the Euphrates, together with the other tribes of Israel, 
by Salmaneser, king of Assyria. 

The sons of Ephraim having made an inroad on Palestine, the inha¬ 
bitants of Gath killed them; Ephraim their father mourned many days 
for them, and his brethren came to comfort him. Afterwards he had a 
son named Beriah, and a daughter named Sherah. He had other sons 
also, Rephah, Reshiph, Telah, and Tahan. Gen. xli. 52; xlviii. Numb, 
i. 33. 1 Chron. vii. 20—27. 

EPHRATAH, or EPHRATH— Eph'-ra-tah. 
Abundance, bearing fruit. Ephratah was Caleb’s second wife, 
and mother of Hur. From her it is believed that the city of Ephratah, 
otherwise Bethlehem, was named. 1 Chron. ii. 19. 

EPHRON— E'-phron. 

Dust. Ephron was a Hittite, of whom Abraham bought the cave of 
Machpelah, as a burial-place foe Sarah. Gen. xxhi. 3—16. 

ER. 

Watch, weary eldest son, who married Tamar, but, being 
wicked, tlie’Lojd cut him oC Gen.xxxvii'i. 7. 

ERAN— E'-ran. 

Their watch, or, th^r enemy. Son of Suthelah of Ephraim, and 
head of the Eranites. Numb. «xvi. 36. 

» ERASTUS— E-ras'-tus. 

Lovely, or, amiable. A Corinthian, and chamberldln of that city. 
He was converted to Christianity under the ministry of the apostle Paul. 
It appears that he jesigned his office, as he, shortly after his conversion, 
followed the apostle to Ephesus, and ministered to him there. Thence 
Sl Paul sent him with Timothy into Macedonia, probably to gather the 
contributions alluded to 2 Cor, viii. 

When the apostle wrote his epistle to the Romans, both Erastus and 
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Timothy were with him there, and joined in the salutations. It is pro¬ 
bable that Erastus continued in the apoStle’s company until his last 
voysige to Home, and that on the way he was left at Corinth. These 
particulars of his history are gathered from ilicts xviii. 22. Rom xvi. ^3. 
2 Tim. iv. 20. 


ERI—E'-ri. 

He THAT WATCHES, or, IS SPOILED. Son of Gad and head of a family. 
Gen. xlvri. 16. Numb, jcxvi. 16. 

. ESAU— E'-sau. 

He THAT DOES, or, ACTS, or, FURNISHES. (Also called Edom, red.) 
The first-born of the twin sons of Isaac and Rebekah. Before the birth 
of these children, it was predicted to Rebekah, that each should be the 
head of a great and powerful nation, but that the younger should obtain 
the superiority. This predictio*n especially had respect to the descent of 
the great promises made to the family of Abraham, namely, the grant of 
the land of Canaan, and the parentage of the Messiah. These 
were generally understood to accompany the circumstance of primo¬ 
geniture. It, however, seemed good to the Sovereign Disposer^pf events, 
in several instances to transfer the succession. Neither Jacob, nor 
Judah, nor David, through each of whom the blessing descended, was 
the first-born of their respective families. It appears that Rebekah 
understood the transfer from Esau to Jacob in this light, but that Isaac 
overlooked or misunderstood the intimation of the oracle, and, in conse¬ 
quence, regarded Esau as the heir to the great blessing. Very pro¬ 
bably, this was a subject of frequent conversation batween the parents, 
and thus the children might be early accustomed to regard it as a matter 
of competition between them. On Esau’s side were the circumstances 
of his birth, and his father’s partiality; while Jacob had the heavenly 
oraclej and his mother’s interest, on his behalf. Knowing the force of 
early impressions on children, it is easy to conceive the two lads taking 
and maintaining their respective grounds as hostile combatants, even 
before they were capable of understanding the nature of the privilege 
about which they were contending. As they advanced in knowledge 
and understanding, each affixed his own ideas to the subject; and while 
both contended for the birthright, each contended for that in it which 
was most congenial to his own dispositions and desires. A very'dif¬ 
ferent disposition and turn of mind early discovered itself in the brothers. 
Esau was a remarkably expert and skilful huntsman. He delighted in 
the bold sports of the field, and thus indicated a disposition to acquire 
by conquest. Jacob was of a more quiet, contemptatwe turn. He* pre¬ 
ferred the gentle acts of husbandry. He sought his wealth from his skill 
and diligence in ri&aring and tending cattle, and his, pleasures in 
domestic intercourse and sacred meditatio#i.* 

We may conclude, then, that in contempting the birthright, Esau had 
in view the wealth, honour, dignity, and power which it involved ; espe¬ 
cially a double portion of the family estate:—and that Jacob thought 
more of the honour and duty of being priest in the fsytnily in case of the 


• Th^e is nothing that leads us to conclude that Jacob was a possessor of genuine 
piety, ^ntil he left his father's house j but much that argues to the contrary. Still, It 
appears that his natural disposition was such as would lead him to take an interest in the 
records of Divine dealings and Divine intentions towards their family. Such pursuits, it 
would appear, were totally tasteless to Esau. 
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father’s absence, with other spiritual advantages, especially the honour 
of being in the line whence iVi should spring, in whom all the families of 
the earth should be blessed. As the lads advanced towards maturity, 
a circumstance occurred which was productive of very serious results, 
Jacob was one day quietly preparing hiinself a meal of bread and pot¬ 
tage of lentiles, when Esau came in from hunting, weary, faint, and 
hungry. Always eager in his pursuits, and intent on present gratifica¬ 
tion, he vehemently desired his brother’s pottage,* and implored it as if it 
had be*en a gift of immense value * “ Feed me, I pray thee, with tliat 
same red pot! age, for I am faint.” We may form, an idea of the intense 
desire of a person overcome with hunger, for the first food he beholds : 
and we miglit be led to conclude that such was the case with Esau; and 
that Jacob, in brotherly kindness, ought v^illingly and unconditionally to 
have granted his request, and supplied his necessity. It is not neces¬ 
sary to justify the conduct of Jacob ; but we learn, from unquestionable 
authority, that that of Esau was grossly sensual and profane : and, 
doubtless, the vehemency of his manner indicated to >acob a determina¬ 
tion to obtain the object of his fancy at any expense. Jacob, too, had 
an object upon which his heart was set; and he took this opportunity ot 
compassing his point: “ Sell me this day thy birthright.” Probably 
there hdU been some communicatiom on this matter before, and the sur¬ 
prise of such a proposal was not so great to Esau as it seems to us : 
Jacob, probably, was encouraged to make the proposal by the levity 
with which Esau habitually treated the birthright and its advantages. 
We cannot, at any tate, consider Esau’s hunger as the cause of his sub¬ 
sequent conduct, but merely as the occasion of bringing forth what was 
already in his heart. Mark his reply, it is indicative of the most profane 
and unbelieving contempt; B%hold, 1 am at the point to die; and 
a hat profit shall this birthright do to me And suppose he were'at the 
point to die, would no other food keep him alive but that same red 
pottage lie was now at home, and might easily have obtained some 
other supply for his hunger; but nothing else would so exactly gratify 
l.is sensual appetite. So intent was he on gaining his present object, 
that he did not even try to make a better bargain ; but seemed to regard 
.substantial things as baubles, and moments as age.s, while his mess of 
jiottage was at stake. In faet, he regarded the birthright as chiefly 
('onsisting in something distant and spiiitnal, in which he had no faith, 
and for whicli he had np taste, 'fhe spirit of his language has been thus 
justly expressed : “ I,cannot live upon promises; give me something fur 
prose'nt enjoyment. Txt nse eat and drink, for to*morrpw 1 ;iie.” Having 
obtained ins consent, J.u'ob bound Esau ,to liis^'^r^in, received the 
transfer of the birthright, and consigned to mess of pottage; 

and Esau did eat and drink, afid rose up and w^ai bta.way, little con¬ 
cerned about what had passed. Thus “‘ Eagit i^espised bis bkthright.” 
Alas ! how is his conduct every imitated by thosp who despise future 
and heavenly things; and, preferring the momesnt^ry'gitatifications of 
time and sense, lay the reins upon their sensual lustsj arid hazard the 
ruin of their precious souls ! 

U has been justly observed, Esau was unaccountalily fond of the 
colour of this pottage, which perhaps had nothing to do w'ith its 
fijtvonr or nutritive properties ; had ho turned away his eyes from its 
c' Joia, any other food might have pleased him as well. IIow wise 
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then is the exhortation—“ Look not thju upon the w ine (or the pot¬ 
tage) when it is red”—when it gives that? colour in the cup (or the dish) 
which is most inviting ! and how suitable the prayer, “ Lord, turn away 
mine eyes from beholding vapity.” If we accustom ourselves to deny 
ourselves, we break the force of most temptations. 

From the circumstance of the red pottage, Esau derived the name 
of Edom, or red, which also indicates his sanguine disposition, and 
which descended to his posterity, who seem to have inherited frpm him 
a cruel and malignant Antipathy against Israel. When Esau was forty 
years of age, he marjried two Canaanitish women, Judith and Bashc- 
math ; this was a great grief of mind to his tender parents, whose 
advice in this important affair, he had either never sought, or had 
acted in opposition to it; otherwise he had never married into families 
who had no religion among them, and who probably were also vexatious 
in their conduct tow^ards Isaac and Rebekah. Those young persons 
have little reason to expect the blessing of God, w'ho neglect the 
advice of their good parents, and do that which grieves their hearts. 

Many years had passed away, since tlie transfer of the biithright. 
Esau had probably thought very little about the matter, Isaac was 
most likely unacquainted with that transaction, and as yet unconvinced 
of the Divine intentions on the subject. As the infirmities of w'erc 
now gathering upon him, and he apprehended his end to be approach¬ 
ing, he intimated his intention of conferring on Esau the patriarchal 
and prophetical benediction. He therefore desired Esau to go forth 
and obtain venison, of which to prepare him a Savoury meal; (hat, 
having refreshed nature, he might bless him with the more liveli¬ 
ness and tender affection. Esau went forth to obey his father’s com¬ 
mand, setting a higher value on th* birthright and the blessing, now 
tliat they seemed to promise temporal good near at hand. But Rebe¬ 
kah having overheard the conversation, more speedily prepared a kid 
in exact resemblance of the savoury food of which Isaac was so fond, 
prevailed upon Jacob to personate Esau, and thus fraudulently to 
obtain the blessing; (sec Jacob and Rebekah.) The blindness of 
Isaac favoured the success of this stratagem ; and, afler some hesitation, 
tlic aged patriarch pronounced on his younger son the blessing which 
he designed for the elder. 

Scarcely had Jacob gone forth from the presence of his father, when 
Esau returned from the chase, and brought in the food according to 
Isaac’s directions. On discovering thg imposiflo^ that had been prac¬ 
tised by Jacob, Isaac was deeply affected; and ^Isau burst into an 
exceeding bitte|>cr^ a^his brother’s treachery, and his own disappoint¬ 
ment ; “ and He Utito his father, Bless me, even ,me also, O my 
father. And he brother caraa with subtlety, and hath takeii 

away thy bles|ihg.^ An^^fisau said, Is he not rightly named Jacob? 
for he, hath supplant^ me these two times ; he took away my birth¬ 
right; and^ behpldv-^ow he hath taken away my blessing.” 

Esau’s complaint was not wholly without it-asoij : Jacob had acted 
ungenerously ih one instance, and deceitfully in the other; yet he had 
not, in' the former, as Esau insinuated, taken away the birthright 
against his will, but merely seized upon an advantageous bargain for 
a commodity which the seller undervalued ; and, in fact, .Jacob s m*s- 

P 2 
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conduct rather stood so in sight of God, than in his dealings with 
his brother. Esau had despis^ and sold the birthright which involved 
the blessing, and now he had no reason to complain on being deprived 
of it., 

It is evident, also, that what Esau sought earnestly and with tears, was 
not the spiritual part of the blessing, but wealth and power, the fatness 
of the earth, and dominion over his brethren; and could he, in this 
respect, have prevailed on his father to reverse die blessing, he would 
have been little concerned about tSe maintenance of the church in his 
family, or the descent of the Messiah from it. , But, in respect io his 
worldly ambitious desires, Esau “ found no place of repentance.” Isaac 
was now convinced, that what he had done inadvertently was in accord¬ 
ance with the designs of God, and therefore he could not attempt to 
reverse it. He, however, predicted to Esau such worldly advantages 
as should not interfere with the precedency already conferred on his 
brother. “ And Isaac his father said unto him, Behold, tliy dwelling 
shall be the fatness of the earth, and the dew of heaven from above; and 
by thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt serve thy brother. And it shall 
come to pass, that when thou shalt have the dominion, that thou shalt 
break ofj^his yoke from thee.” The whole of this was exactly fulfilled 
in the posterity of the two brothers.* 

In passing from this part of Esau’s history, the young reader should 
be reminded of the great sin and danger of despising religious privileges, 
and forsaking the footsteps of their pious ancestors. Religion has many 
advantages connectctl with it, for this life as well as for that w'hich is to 
come; but those w^ho reject its authority must not expect to share its 
privileges; and those who sliglit its eternal advantages have no right 
to expect its temporal benefits, fl’hose who prefer worldly to eternal 
advantages w'ill see their folly when it is too late; many who did not 
strive to enter it at the strait gate on earth, will seek to enter in at the 
gate of heaven, and not be able. At the same time, it should be borne 
in mind, that Esau’s repentance, and desire after the blessing, (spoken 
of by the apostle, Heb. xii. 17,) were not repentance of sin, and humble 
desire after spiritual blessings. No individual of the human race, who 
exercised these, was ever rejected by the Father of mercies. Esau’s was 
merely the repentance and sorrow of a worldly man, who by bis own 
folly has squandered away valuable possessions for the sake of mere 
baubles, and now, having received and expended the worthless price, 
wishes the bargain unjdone, and the propertyliis own again. 

Esau now conceived* tl.e most deadly hatred against Jacob, and 
purposed to destroy him; but deferred it till after the death of their,, 
father—fearful/ perhaps^ that such a measure w^oifkl draw down his 
malediction. Rebekah, however, being aware of Ips designs, prevailed 
on Isaac to send Jacob to her brother Laban, m Mesopotamia, and take 
a wife there, to prevent his forming a connexion among the Canaanites, 
since those of Esau had been productive of so much uneasiness, Accord- 
ingly, Jacob was immediately sent off, without the knowledge of Esau, 
and remained in Haran more than twenty years. On being infoimed 
that Jacob was sent to seek a wife from among the kindred of his 
r:mther, Esau made an awkward attempt to atone for his former marriages 
wiili two women of Heth, by taking a third, who bore relationship to 
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tljc family of Isaac, \i 2 , Mnhalath,* the daughter of Ishmael. Whether 
this measure was more pleasing to his parents than the former, we 
cannot say: however, he settled on mount Seir, and became \ery 
powerful. • 

Meanwhile, Jacob also had built up a family, and gained great 
possessions in the strange land where he sojourned; and when he 
obtained of the Lord permission to return to the land of his fathers, one 
chief concern was to'propitiate hisioilended brother Esau, With that 
view, he sent him a munificent present, and addressed him by such 
titles *of honour as indicated to Esau, that temporal dominion was not 
the object he sought in coveting the birthright: “ Say to my lord Esau, 
ihy servant Jacob,” Sic. 

Esau, l)eing already apprised of Jacob’s approach, came forth from 
mount Seir to meet him, at the head of four hundred men, in hostile 
array; but, at the earnest supplication of Jacob, God was pleased so 
to soften and change the he^rt of Esau, that, on meeting his brother, 
instead of attempting revenge, or even uttering reproach, he fell on his 
nock, and embraced him in the most aflectionate manner, and a cordial 
and entire reconciliation took place between them. After tliis, Esau 
returned to Seir, and Jacob proceeded to Snccoth, and in coursje of time 
I’f'joiiied his father Isaac at Manire. From this period, may suppose 
that friendly intercourse was maintained between the brothers; but we 
have no particular account of tlicir meeting again, until they blended 
their tears at the funeral of their venerable father IsJiac, which took place 
twenty years afterwards. At lliis time they were greatly enriched, and 
there appears to have been no disposition to contend about the inheritance 
of thfci^ father’s possessions. Jacob remained in Canaan, which Esau 
cjiiittcd altogether, and took possessioti of mount Seir, (called from him 
Edom,) where he established his posterity as dukes, or princes, of the 
land. 

As this was according to the word of (hid, many years afterwards, 
when the descendants of Jacob passed from Egypt on their way to take 
possession of Canaan, they were especially charged not to molest the 
Edomites on mount Seir; for, said Jehovah, “ 1 have given mount Seir 
to Esau for a possession.” Nevertheless, the Edomites were among the 
bitterest enemies of Israel, often permitted to chastise them when they 
transgressed against God, and often subdued by an Almighty arm 
when Israel sought mercy mud forgiveness. The personal history of 
Esau is found, Gen. xxv.; xxvi. 34, 3S; xxvii. ;^xxViii. 6'»-9; xxxiii.; 
XXXV. 27—29; and xxxvi. 

' Allusions to it, yi other parts of Scripture, arc, (1.) To the Divine 
sovereignty, in the choice of Jacob and t|ie rejettion of ftsaii, from the 
possession of Canaan and progeiiitovship of the Messiah, Mai. i. 2,3; 
Rom, ix. 13. (2.) To Isaac’s blessing Jacob and Esau, which is said 

to be ill faith, or according to the will of God, Heb. xi. 20. (3.) Warn¬ 

ing against following Esau’s profane example, in despising spiritual 
blessings, and having the heart set upon sensuality, Heb. xii. 16, 17. 
The unkindness of the Edomites to Israel is recorded, Numb. xx. 

• There is a difficulty in the names of Esau’s wives, from a comparison of Gen. xxvi. 
34, 35 ; xxviii. 8, 9 ; xxxvi. 2, 3. It has been supposed that Judith was the same with 
Adah i Bashemath (mentioned xxvi. 34) with Aholihainah; and Mahalatli with Baahe- 
luatl), raentioneJ xxxvi. 3 : but it is not easily ascertained.. 
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14—21. To the subsequeiiL hostilities between Edom and Israel, there 
are frequent references, both historical and prophetical. The prophecy 
of Obadiah is almost wholly directed against Edom, for its cruelty to 
Israel. 

ESA IAS. See Isaiah. 

ESDRAS. See Ezra. 

ESHBAAL. See Ishbosheth. 
ESHBANi-Esh'-ban. ," 

The fire of the son. Son of.Dishon, and grandson of Esau. 
Gen. xj6ivi. 26. ■ * 

ESHCOL—Esh'-col. 

Bunch of grapes. One of Abraham’s friends and allies, who accom¬ 
panied him in pursuit of Chedorlaomer. Gen. xiv. 24. 

ESHEK-E'-shek. 

Violence, calumny. .Eshek was the sou of Moza. 1 Chron. viii. 39. 

ESHTEMOA—Esh-xem-o-a. 

Which is heard. Two of this name are mentioned ; one the son of 
Ishliah, the other the son of Hodiah. 1 Chron. iv. 17. 19. 

ESHTON— Esh'-ton. 

WoMANc'GIFT of FIRE. Soii of^Mehir, and hither of Beth-rapha. 
1 Chron. iv. 11, 12. 

ESLI— Es'-li. 

Near, or, he that separates. Son of Nagge, and one of the 
ancestors of .lesus Qirist. Luke iii. 23. 

ESROM—Es'-rom. 

The dart of joy ; division of the song. Son of Phares, and father 
of Aram. Ruth iv. 18. Matt. i. 3. Luke id. 33. 

ESTHER, or HAllASSAH— Es'-ther. 

Secret, ot, hidden. The daughter of Abihail, of the trihe of Ben¬ 
jamin, born during the captivity of the Jews in Babylon. Esther was 
an orphan ; over such the especial care of Heaven is often seen : when 
father and mother forsake, the Lord takes up the helpless oflspring, and 
more than supplies the want of earthly parents. It pleased Providence 
to raise up for Esther a kind friend and protector in Mordecai, her 
uncle, or cousin, who maintained and educated her, instilling into her 
young mind such principles of virtue and piety, as qualified her to fill 
an eminent station in after-life with signal propriety and usefulness; 
and God is not unrighteous, to forget such labours of love. The orphan 
is sonaetimcs*raisecf u^ abundantly to requite the kindness received, by 
providing for the safety and comfort of the benefactor, or his family : 
it proved so in the present instance. ^ 

Esther was distingifished /or personal beauty. Had this been 
her chief attraction and excellence, we should, in all probability, never 
have heard of her; but her wisdom, magnanimity, and piety ennobled and 
endeared her while living, and, on account of these, her name is handed 
down in honourable remembrance to the present day. “ Favour is 
deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman that feareth the lord, she 
shall be praised.” 

'Ahasnerus, the same with Artaxerxes Longimanus, was at this time 
king of Persia; having been exceedingly displeased with his queen 
Vasbti, he hastily divorced her, (see Ahasuerus and Vashti.) When 
the king's anger was ovey, be thought of Vashti with regref; and, as her 
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rcstoralbn was inij^racticuble, liis courtietts proposed a plan for obtain- 
iiifj a successor, extravagant enough in ?itsclf, but quite conformed to 
the customs of the age and nation. Kings are seldom without those at 
hand, who are ready to minister to their passions, their follies, and even 
their vices. Such men surrounded Ahasuerus, and they made no scru¬ 
ple of proposing to collect all the beautiful young women in the realm, 
for the king to make his choice from among them. 

Wc can easily condfeive that many a young Persian female entered 
tlm palace, delighted wilh the distinction conferred upon her, anxiously 
adopting every artificial mode of. heightening her personal attractions, 
vainly elating herself with the hope that she should prove the chosen 
favourite, and even willing, in case of failure, to pass her days in the 
splendid degradation of a rojwl seraglio. But we must also hope that 
(even in a heathen and an eastern nation, where females are kept in a 
state of miserable degradation, being regarded only as the playtliings or 
the slaves of men) there w^cre some of higher souls and nobler virtue, 
who spurned the disgrace of becoming polluted slaves even to a monarch’s 
])lcasures; who sincerely regretted even the personal attractions which 
had brought them within the compass of the edict, and wept in inconsol¬ 
able anguish the dissolution of some long-cherished tie of teij,derness. 
But resistance was hopeless ; it was hot an invitation, hut a command : 
the damsels were brought or taken, as much, perhaps in many instances, 
without their own concurrence, as, among us, persons arc taken to serve 
in the militia. However, in all this we must trace the hand of Provi¬ 
dence overruling the passions and pursuits of men, to bring about His 
own designs of mercy to the church. Delivciance was to arise to the 
poor persecuted Jews; Mordecai and Esther wmre to be the instruments 
of bringing it about; and, in order to^this, Vashti must be degraded, and 
Esther become queen, and Mordecai prime-minister. 

When Esther was admitted to the palace, by the advice of her kins¬ 
man she suppressed all mention of her family and country; simply 
because, at that time, no good could arise from making them known. 
Had she mentioned these particulars, they would not have exempted her 
from becoming the king’s concubine, but would probably have pre¬ 
vented her advancement to the rank of queen, as the Jews were generally 
despised. We must not, on any account, or at any time, be ashamed 
of our religion ; but we may exercise godly wisdom (not worldly) as to 
the propriety, under particular circumstances, of professing it. Religion 
does not consist in profession and display; and tli^se who have been most 
ostenstatiously forward and noisy in profession, have commonly,*in the 
time of temptation and persecution, been the first to fall away: while 
those who went on'Steadily and quietly cultivating the power of religion 
on the heart, and exemplifying its sacrefl influence on the life, when a 
suitable occasion arose, have generally not been found deficient in 
courage, fidelity, and zeal, nor backward to avow their religion in the 
face of danger and death : such was the case with Esther. 

No sooner had this amiable young woman entered on her probation, 
than her preferment began. Her discretion and modesty recommended 
her to the notice of the king’s chamberlain, to whom the charge of the 
women was committed. This person treated her with distinguished 
respect, and probably introduced her to the particular notice of his 
sovereign. Thus, while Esther was backward in seeking notice and dis- 
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tinction, she found, that honour, like the shadow, dies the pursuer, and 
follows those who flee from it; On Esther’s introduction to the king, 
whatever she asked would have been granted to her; but she asked 
nothing. She had a mind superior to the petty vanities of her sex ; she 
needed no artiflcial ornaments to eke out her attractions; she had" both 
the good sense and the good taste to appear in modest siHiplicity,^hd 
licr unadorned and unaspiring beauty gained the prize, in pursuit of 
which many an anxious hour, majny a tedious J[)roces8, many a costly 
decoration, had been bestowed in vsyn. She became the queen of the 
greatest empire then in existence. Young women? are never more mis¬ 
taken, than when they think to recommend themselves to notice by 
studied finery. To,those who possess real beauty, such ornaments are 
unnecessary, and most unbecoming to those who do not. 

It was to the honour of Esther, that in her elevation she neither forgot 
nor despised the guardian of her youth. She still did the command¬ 
ment of Mordecai, like as when she was brought up with him.” It is a 
singular proof of wisdom and piety, when unexpected prosperity and 
favour leave persons humble and teachable, attentive to every relative 
duty, grateful to former benefactors, an4 disposed to listen to pious and 
prudent counsellors. 

The wisdom of Esther was also sfeen, in not pressing for the elevation 
of her family in the state. A premature attempt of that kind would 
have rendered them the objects of contempt and envy, without adding 
to their happiness; and would, very probably, have interfered with the 
important and extensive usefulness for which Providence designed to 
raise them at the proper juncture. Mordecai still sat in the king’s gate, 
cOTtented with a very humble office; yet there he had the opportunity 
of rendering a very important service. A conspiracy against the king’s 
life came to his knowledge, which he communicated to Esther, by which 
means the plot was frustrated, and its perpetrators brought to condign 
punishment. This signal service, however, was scarcely remembered, 
until, by a remarkable coincidence of minute circumstances, it was 
recalled just at a critical juncture, when it proved subservient to the 
designs of Providence, in the deliverance of the whole nation of the Jews, 
^Haraan was at this time the king’s prime-minister and favourite, and 
i:;#eceived from all the subjects unbounded homage. Mordecai alone, 
from conscientious principles, not from feelings of personal hostility, 
forbore to yield that homage, which, either in its degree or in its object, 
he considered as repugnant to the command of God : (see Haman and 
Mordecai.) Haman was violently incensed at his refusal, and, in 
bitter revenge, resolved on the destruction of the whole Jewish nation ; 
and, by misrepresentations and false pretences, too easily prevailed on 
his royal master to issue a decree for tliat purpose. 

On hearing of the dreadful calamity impending over them, the pious 
Jews fasted, wept, and prayed before God; they also communicated the 
case to Esther, urging her to use her influence with the king to reverse 
the bloody edict; ♦and Mordecai, who had formerly charged her to 
suppress afemention of her people, now urged her boldly to come 
folltrard smlPplead in their behalf. True wisdom teaches us when to 
sp^ak, as well as when to be silent. 

Esther Was now called to a most important service, yet surrounded 
with difficulties that seemed almost msurmo-mtable. A tjrannical law 
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forbade the approach of any individual into the royal presence uncalled ; 
the king had of late treated Esther with §uch coolness, if not indiffer¬ 
ence, as left no particular room to expect that her company might be 
sought, and no encouragement, to hope that an uninvited visit would 
be ^C’eptal)ie. Haraan’s influence had probably been secretly exerted 
to alfenate the king’s affections from Esther. If her nation was known 
to him, he must look upon her as an obstacle in the way of his malicious 
project, and must be dnxious to weaken and counteract her influence 
with the king. However that mighj; be, she could not enter with the 
petition of her people^ but at the hazard of being put'to death as a 
malefactor. She stated her trying case to Mordecai, who replied, that 
whatever hazards she might run, she must not shrink from the imperative 
call of duty. He boldly urged* it upon her, to consider that the danger 
of her people was her danger; she, as a Jewess, was involved in the 
decree : moreover, that the cause of God and his people would certainly 
prevail, and therefore she might safely venture herself in it; that should 
she, through unbelief and cowardice, desert the cause, though it should 
not fail for want of her instrumentality, she would in all probability 
perish as a traitor to it. Let it never be forgotten, that he who by sinful 
expedients will save his life, his honour, and his interest, and caryiot find 
in his heart to trust God with them iit the way of duty, shall lose them 
in the way of sin. Finally, Mordecai urged, that in all probability 
Divine Providence bad an eye to the present circumstances of his church, 
in raising Esther to her elevated station, and that therefore she was 
bound in gratitude and duty to answer that end, and fulfil that design; 
and she was also encouraged to rely upon God, for strength to bear her 
through it, and give her success in it. ^ 

We do not know that Esther had htifeitated in the way of duty; but if 
she had, Mordecai’s arguments carried conviction to her bosom, and she 
was enabled to gird up the loins of her mind, and run with patience 
the race set before her- She fixed her eyes on God, in whose hand are 
the hearts of kings, beseeching Him to incline the king’s heart towards 
her; and having also engaged the prayers of her people on her behalf, 
she addressed herself to her perilous enterprise, committing herself into 
the faithful and gracious hands of her heavenly Father, and waiting his 
will in the issue, whatever it might be. “ I will go in unto the king ;t 
and if I perish, I perish.” While we admire Esther’s magnanimity in 
thus advancing in the way of duty, even at the peril of her life, lot us 
also be encouraged by her example to ve*nture boldly to a thrpne of ^ace; 
where our kind reception rests not upon a mere peradventure, but on 
the express invitations, commands, and promises of a God of unbounded 
love and faithfulness. • • 

On the expiration of three days, spent* in solemn fasting and prayer, 
Esther arrayed herself in her royal apparel, and ventured into the pre¬ 
sence of the king. It pleased the God whom she had sought, to give her 
favour in the eyes of the king, who immediately held out the golden 
sceptre, in token of his affectionate regard to her, anil of his readiness to 
grant any favour she might request. Thus relieved and em^raged, she, 
however, presumed not too far on present favour, but man:^^ the deli¬ 
cate business in hand in such a manner, as proved her lar^ly endued 
with that wisdom of the prudent which is profitable to direct. She 
proceeded" ntf further than to entreat the king, attended by Hatnan his 
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favourite, would honour her with his company at a banquet which she 
had prepared : thus at once Aianifesting the most marked respect for the 
king, and at the same time securing to Esther an opportunity of ingra¬ 
tiating herself still further in his affections, exciting his curiosity, and 
ascertaining the disposition of his mind, before she ventured to present 
her important petition. At the feast, the king again urged Esther to speak 
the full extent of her wishes, assuring her that they should be granted, 
even to the half of his kingdom : ^but she only 'solicited a repetition of 
the visit on the follow'ing day. Why she thus deferred, does not appear: 
perhaps, when about to petition, her heart failed her, and she deferred it 
a day longer, for further prayers and supplication. Perhaps she knew 
not why she thus delayed; but the providence of God put in her heart 
to do so, that what was to happen befoue the next day, might advance 
her design, and make way for her success. 

Haman’s pride and desire of revenge were aggravated by the honours 
recently conferred on him. When he had enjoyed tlie honour of dining 
with the king aud queen one day, and was invited again for the next, it 
seemed to him intolerable that the uncompromising Mordecai should 
still stand in his way, as the one dead fly to mar his pot of precious 
ointmept. He, therefore, resolved on his immediate destruction, and, at the 
suggestion of his wife, caused a ga'ilows to be erected, on which to execute 
the innocent object of his hatred, as soon as he could obtain the king’s 
authority, which there was little reason to suppose would be withheld. 
Having thus arranged his plans, he was at the palace betimes in the 
morning, to obtain the warrant. Nor was he more early than welcome ; 
for, during the night, the monarch having been restless, ordered the 
chronicles of the kingdom to be read aloud to him; and thus was 
recalled to his uicmory the preservation of his life by means of Mordecai 
the Jew. The king immediately inquued, whether he had been liberally 
rewarded for tiiis service ? and on being informed that nothing had been 
done for him, he eagerly called for some of his courtiers, with whom he 
might confer on the subject. Human had opportunely just arrived : he 
was welcomed into the royal presence, and ordered to devise some means 
of honouring the king’s great favourite; then, having mentioned what his 
little mind suggested, to his unspeakable mortification he was com¬ 
manded to heap them on the very man whose destruction he was intent 
on procuring. 

At the banquet, the king again urged Esther to bring forward her 
request; when, to his utter asto'nishment, she asked not costly trifles for 
her own gratification, nor wealth and honour for her family, nor prefer¬ 
ment for her favourites; but the life of herself, and her unoffending 
people: “ Fdr,” said ohe, “ we are sold, 1 and my people, to be 
destroyed, to be slain, and to perish. But if we had been sold for bond¬ 
men and bondwomen, I had held my tongue; although the enemy could 
not countervail the king’s damage.” Well might the king ask with sur¬ 
prise, Who is he, and where is he, that durst presume in his heart to 
do this Though, in fact, he had himself been drawn in to take part 
in the wickedness, by inadvertently signing the decree; and without his 
citicurrenc<j, it never could have taken effect. How careful ought we to 
bo, never to begin anything, of which we have not well considered the 
< ud! With what amazement and chagrin must the king have seen his 
favourite pointed out as the guilty cause of Estlier’s ifj^prehcusions ? 
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“ The adversary and enemy is the wicked Uaman.” Hamau’s disgrace 
and downfall were as speedy and complete £ts his previous exaltation had 
been distinguished. He was executed, the same day, on the very gallows 
he had so malignantly prepared for Mordecai; and Mordecai was imme¬ 
diately elevated to the very dignity from which he had been precipitated. 
But the destruction of Haman’s persoii did not necessarily involve the 
defeat of his plot; we find Esther again suing, with greater tenderness 
and earnestness than before, and received with equal kindness, and 
acceptance. We read of no tears when she pleaded for her own life; 
but sheibesought with many tears for the life of her people. How tender 
and affecting is her plea—“ For how can I endure to see the destruction 
of my kindred V’ It has often been urged before a higher throne than 
that of king Ahasuerus, by piqus parents, on behalf of their beloved 
children and relatives; anil there is good reason to believe it has been 
urged with success. Our God delights not in the death of a sinner; 
but He delights in the prayers of his people: “ Tlie effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth miich.” 

The unalterable laws of Persia forbade that the king’s decree, however 
unjust or foolish, should be recalled; or much shedding of blood might 
have been spared. But a counter-decree was issued, impowering the 
.lews to resist the execution of the firsttlecree; to fall upon their enemies, 
revenge themselves, and seize the spoil. There is something in this 
decree, and its execution, very repugnant to the feelings of humanity; 
but we may observe in it, (1.) That God is just in the vengeance he 
executes on the enemies of his church and people, and in liie execution 
of those judgments he has a right to select what instruments he pleases; 
and, (2.) That by this decree against decree, the subjects of king Aha- 
suerus might easily understand, that tl^ey were left at liberty either to 
rise against tlie Jews, or to leave them alone, or to favour them, as they 
pleased : consequently, none perished by the hands of the Jews, but such 
as were the implacable enemies of God and his people; and they perished 
in, and in consequence of, an act of open hostility. This deliverance of 
the Jews was celebrated and commenmrated by a religious festival, and 
by a record written by Mordecai, which is probably the book that bears 
the name of Esther, whence all the above particulars are derived. 

Esther is, most probably, referred in the early part of Nehemiah’s 
history, wliere he observes, that when he presented his petition to the king 
Artaxerxes Longiraanus, to whom he was cupbearer, “ the queen also 
was sitting beside him.” She would, doubtless, ag|in use her infiuence 
with the king on behalf of her people; and in these minute,*and appa¬ 
rently incidental circumstances, Nehemiah saw and acknowledged the 
good hand of his God upon him. There is an apocryphal book of Esther, 
containing prayers, purporting to be those Of Mordecai and Esther, which 
are worth perusal; but, as has been already frequently observed, very 
little reliance is to be placed on apocryphal statements. 

ETHAN— E'-than. 

Strong spade, the gift of the isle. Ethan, th^ Ezrahite, was the 
son of Kishi, or Kushaiali, of the tribe of Levi, and family of Merari. 
He was also called Jeduthun, and is the author of several psalms; 
among the rest, the eighty-ninth, which is universally admired for subli¬ 
mity of sentiment and elegance of diction; some others, that bear his 
name, were prpbably composed by David, or others, and given over to him 
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as chief musician> for the use of public V7orship. He M'as one of the 
principal masters of the tempfle music ; and was so renowned for wisdom 
in the age in which he lived, as to be reckoned second only to Solomon, 
the man divinely endued with wisdom above all his race. 1 Chron. vi. 44; 
XV. 17. Psal. Ixxxix.; xxxix.; Ixii.; Ixxvii. 1 Kings iv. 31. 

Another Ethan was the son of Zerah, and grandson of Judah, 

1 Chron. ii. 6. 

, ETHBAA^i —Eth'-ba-ae. 

Towards the idol. Ethbaal wag king of the Zidonians, and father t)f 
Jezebel, the wife of Ahab. 1 Kings xvi. 31. . 

ETHNAI, or ATHENAI—Eth'-na-i. 

Strong, A Levite, and musician under David. 1 Chron. vi. 41. 

EUBULUS-Eu^u'-lus. 

Prudent, a good counsellor. A friend of the apostle Paul: his 
companion, if not fellow-nrisoner, during his second imprisonment, who 
joins in the Christian salutations in his second epistle to Timothy. 

2 Tim. iv. 21. • 


EVE. 

Living, or, enlivening. The name given to the first woman, as the 
mother of the whole human race. When the benign Creator had brought 
into existence the earth, and all the various forms and orders of beings 
that inhabit it, and had placed in its most favoured spot man, as the 
delegated governor of all, He was pleased to say of this last and most 
noble produce of creating skill, “ It is not good that he should be alone, 
I will make an help meet for him.” This partner and companion for 
Adam was not, like the other creatures, formed immediately from the 
dust of the earth, but was taken from Adam himself, ** For the Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall«upon Adam, and, during its influence. 
He took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof; and the 
rib which the Lord God had taken from man, made he woman, (or female 
man,) and brought her unto man.” 

Our great poet Milton has beautifully expressed the joy and transport, 
of Adam, on beholding and receiving this inestimable gift at the hands 
of his beneficent Creator. He very happily supposes him, during the 
sleej) of which he had been the subject, to have had some glimpse of a 
lovely creature of his own aspect and complexion, and fitted to be his 
companion; and that then he was awakened to somewhat like a sense 
of deficiency, in that all other creatures were formed in pairs, while he 
alone was solitary ; almost before the consciousness of desire could 
be felt, the want was supplied. The lovely image of his dream was 
presented to him in waking reality, by the great Father of the universe, 
who Himself eolemniz^ their marriage union, and pronounced upon it 
His holy benediction. Adam ^t once understood that this was the lovely 
companion of his future existence, the partaker of his nature and his 
flesh; and that the love and union now commencing between them, were 
to be indissoluble. He said, “ This is now bone of my bone, and flesh 
of my flesh: she shall be called woman, because she was taken out of 
man. Therefore shall a man leave his fether and his mother, and shall 
eleave unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh.” 

Of the bliss of our first parents in their state of innocence, we can 
form but very imperfect conceptions. We know that even in the present 
imperfect state, the pleasures arising (vom domestic affection and inter- 
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course, are the most refined and ex<juisite of earthly enjoyments : but to 
suppose such union and intercourse perfecLiy free from alj^ the present 
interruptions and imperfections; no obstacles or difficulties in the way 
of union, where choice and affection were fixed; no differences of views, 
tastes, and dispositions; no imperfections of temper, to ruffle the har¬ 
mony, or disturb the enjoyment, of the domestic scene; no scantiness of 
the means of support and gratification; no sickness, to awaken sym¬ 
pathy ; no dread of separation :—but we cannot imagine it; let us be 
thankful that, even in our very iraperfefct state, we are capable of receiv¬ 
ing and imparting so piuch happinSss; and that our very sufferings, 
trials, and forebodings, are employed to call into exercise the best feel¬ 
ings and dispositions of our nature, and remotely to prove a source of 
real enjoyment. , 

How long our first parents continued in a state of innocency and bliss, 
Scripture does not inform us; but there is considerable reason to con¬ 
clude, that that state was not of long duration. Seduced by the wily 
artifices of Satan, the great enemy of God and man, Adam and Eve 
transgressed against God by eating of the fruit, of a particular tree in 
the garden, from which they were expressly interdicted, as a test of 
obedience to their Divine Creator. In this transgression, Eve was first: 
led away by a vain and rash curiosity, •she proceeded to scepticisffi as to 
the Divine veracity, and then inesumed on disobedience to the Divine 
command: she hearkened to the father of lies, and, flattering herself that 
evil was good and good evil, “ she took and did eat.” Finding that no 
immediate ill effects ensued, the transgressor becanie a tempter. She 
next took of the fruit and gave to her husband, and he did eat. Thus 
was accomplished the fatal act, that “ brought death into our world, and 
all our woe.” • 

In dealing with the transgressors, the sovereign and righteous Judge 
had especial regard to the particular modes of transgression. Eve had 
been first in the offence; and a peculiar punishment was inflicted on her 
in consequence, which should more or less mar the seasons of the most 
exquisite domestic felicity. In pain, sorrow, and apprehension she 
should bring forth her offspring ; and thus, in the consummation of her 
fondest wishes, be painfully and humblingly reminded of her sin .and 
disgrace. She had abused her influence over her husband, and hence¬ 
forth she should be brought into subjection unto him. The influence of 
the gospel has moderated the curse, by equalizing the condition of the 
sexes, and softening down the ferocious*passions (jf ipan, which, where 
they reign in their native violence, render authority oppressive, and‘sub¬ 
jection galling. The sorrows of child-bearing are also soothed and 
consecrated by the consideration, that, as they viere occasioned by sin, 
they became also subservient in introducing to mankind salvation from 
sin; even the “ Seed of the woman,” who should “ bruise the head of 
the serpent,” and raise mankind from the ruins of the fall. 

After their expulsion from paradise, Adam and Eve became the 
parents of a numerous progeny. Only three, viz. Cam, Abel, and Seth, 
are particularly mentioned^ with an intimation of daughters, who became 
their wives, llie remarks of Eve, in giving names to these children, 
manifest a spirit of faith in the Divine promise, and resignation to the 
Divine dispensations. In the fulness of her joy, on the birth of her 
first-born, she exclaimed, “ A possessian ! I have gotten a man from the 
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Lordwhich, however mistaken in her expectations with respect to t/iat 
child, indica^s that her eye ivas fixed on the fulfilment of the promise 
of mercy, ^el she called vanity, perhaps from a growing conviction of 
the vanity and frailty to which all sublunary enjoyments were reduced 
by sin; and on receiving Seth, she devoutly acknowledged the good 
hand of God upon her, saying, “ God hath appointed me another seed 
instead of Abel, whom Cain slew.” After this, we are informed in 
general, that Adam and Eve had more sons .and daughters; but no 
further particulars arc furnished', either of their lives or their death. 
Gen. i.—iv.; v. 1—5. ITiin. ii. 13—15. 

EVl—E-VI. 

AiJts. A prince of Midian, killed in war with Israel. Numb. xxxi. 8. 

EVIL MEROpACII—E '-vil MER-o-Di^. 

The fooe of merooach, or, de.spising the bitterness of the fool. 
The son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. His pro¬ 
per name was Merodach; but, as he proved a profligate and vicious 
prince, he was hence called foolish Merodach. Nicknames generally 
reflect far more disgrace on those who fix or repeat them, than on those 
who bear them : but such a name, deservedly inflicted, proves a real and 
lasting disgrace to the individual hinrself. This prince is supposed to 
have fnst governed the kingdom during his father’s seven years’ aliena¬ 
tion of reason. On Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery, and restoration to the 
throne, it is probable that Merodach made some opposition, and was, in 
consequence, cast into prison; where he became acquainted with Jehoi- 
akim, king of Judah, whom his father had brought away captive, and 
imprisoned at Babylon. Certain it is, that in the first year of the reign 
of Evil Merodach he delivered the king of Judah from prison, and placed 
him above all the other kings wlio were captives at Babylon. The reign 
of Merodach was short, not exceeding two years, or, as some suppose, 
only one. He was slain in a conspiracy headed by Neriglissar, his 
sister's husband, who succeeded him; but the only particular recorded 
in Scripture concerning this king, is his kindness to Jehoiakim. 2 Kings 
XXV. 27—30. Jer. lii. 31—34. 

EUNICE—Eit-ni-ce. 

A GOOD VICTORY. This pious woman is only once mentioned by name 
in Scripture^ and on two other occasions alluded to ; but, in these scanty 
mentions, enough is said, by assertion and by inference, to hand down 
her memory to the latest posterity, as a real benefactress to mankind. 
She was by birth,a Jewess, but married to a Greek. Both herself and 
her mother* Lois, appear to have been among those Jews who waited for 
the consolation of Israel, and searched the Scriptures with enlightened 
and believing* regards the promised Messiah ; and Timothy, the son of 
Eunice, was by them early initiated in this delightful study. It is pro¬ 
bable, though not certain, that they were among the converts of the 
apostles Paul and Barnabas, when they first visited Derbe and Lystra, 
(as recorded. Acts xiv,;) for, on St, Paul's second visit there, he found 
them established-and acknowledged believers; and from that time he 
took Timothy as his companion and assistant in the sacred ministry. 
Timothy was young in years; but such was the maturity of his piety, 
and the prudence and exemplariness of his general deportment, that the 
apostle exercised the most aflectionate confidence in him, and placed him 
in situations of great trust and responsibility. • 
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By some incidental expressions in the epistles to this young evangelist, 
we are led to trace back his early and erninent piety to the excellent 
instructions and holy examples which had been imprinted On his infant 
mind. The apostle thus congratulates and exhorts his beloved son in 
the faith: “ I thank God, whorri I serve from my forefathers with pure 
conscience, that without ceasing I have remembrance of thee in my 
prayers night and day; greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful of 
thy tears, that I may filled with joy. When I call to remembrance 
the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandrhother 
Lois, and thy mother Eunice; and P am persuaded, that in thee also : 
wherefore I put thee in remembrance.”—“ But continue thou in the 
things which thou hast learned, and hast been assured of, knowing of 
whom thou hal|^learned them; and that from a child thou hast known 
the holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” Wherever, then, Timothy’s 
excellence as a Christian, and usefulness as a minister, are remembered, 
there also must tho. names of his pious mother and grandmother be had 
in honourable remembrance. Have the young readers of these lines been 
blessed w'ith a mother like Eunice ? May they rise up to requite her 
maternal solicitude and care, by proving children like Timothy! Acts 
xiv.; xvi. 1—3. 2 Tim. i. I—6 ; iii. 14, 15. ' '* 

EUODIAS— Eu-o'-di-as. 

Sweet scent. Euodia.s is mentioned by the apostle Paul, iji hb 
salutations to the church at Philippi. The name is connected with that 
ofSyntiche; and the apostle affectionately beseecliesf them to be of the 
same mind in the Lord. There has been much unprofitable controversy 
about who these people were, in what relation they stood to each other, 
and what office they sustained in the cl^urch. It appears that they were 
fellow-christians, who had unhappily differed; and the apostle, who 
loved and respected both, and earnestly desired their spiritual welfare, 
their pious consistency, and holy usefulness, affectionately besought 
them, for the honour of their Christian profession, to lay aside their little 
differences, and love one another. Phil, iv. 2. 

EimCHUS— Eu'-ty-chus. 

Happy, fortunate. This young man was one of St. Paul’s hearers 
at Troas. As the apostle was long preaching, he was overcome with 
sleep, and, hilling down from a great height, was taken up dead; but the 
apostle was permitted rairaouloiisiy to restore him to life. On this inci¬ 
dent, Dr. Doddridge justly remarks, “ thjit the deatjji of Eutyclms would, 
no doubt, have been peculiarly grievous to his pious friends,'not only as 
sudden and accidental, but as the sad effect of having slept under the 
word of God, under the preaching of an apostle.” He goeA on to reprove 
the too common practice of indulging sloth in dhristian assemblies, an 
indecency never to be seen in a Mahometan mosque, and seldom in a 
pagan; and closes by the solemn remark, that “ many who have allowed 
themselves to trifle under sermons, and set themselves to sleep, have 

{ jerished for ever, with the neglected sound of the gospel in their ears, 
lave slept the sleep of eternal death, and are fallen to rise no more,” 
Acts XX. 9—12. 

EZBAI—Ez'-ba-i. 

My hyssop. Father of Naarai, one of David’s officers. I Chronicles 
xi. 37. 
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EZBON^-Ee' bon. 

Who ts EAGER TO HEAR. »Son of and grandson of Benjamm. 
I Chfon. vii. 7. 

EZEKIEI^E-ZB'-Kt-EL. 

^HB STRENGTH OF GOD, or , SUPPORTEt) BY GOD. Ezekici WAS the son 
of Buzi, of the family of Aaron, and consequently of the race of priests. 
He was among the captives carried away by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon, 
with Jehoiakim, king of Judah. In tliat strange land, it pleased God to 
visit Kim with the spirit, of prophefcy. The scene of most of his predic¬ 
tions was at some place on the borders of the river Chebar, which 
into the Euphrates about two hundred miles north of Babylon. There 
the prophet ordinarily resided, though he was occasionally conveyed in 
vision to Jerusalem. He began to projphesy in the fifth year of that 
captivity, and exercised, his office about twenty-one years: the first 
years of his ministry coincide with the last eight of Jeremiah. The chief 
design of Ezekiel's prophecies appears to have been that of comforting 
his brethren in captivity, who were discouraged fr«m various circum¬ 
stances. The prophet Jeremiah had exhorted them speedily to submit 
to the Chaldeans, on account of the approaching destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem: but, as they saw^o immediate appearance of the fulfilment 
of th^e predictions, th^S*rep*oached themselves with having too 
readily followed the prophet’s advice, and their minds were discoii- 
mged. It pleased God to raise up Ezekiel, to confirm them in their 
faith, and to support, by iffifew prophecies, those which Jeremiah 
had long before published, and which he still continued to announce 
in Judea. 

It has been supposed, that the predictions of these prophets werti 
interchanged for the consolation,and encouragement of the captives : to 
convince them that their brethren, who remained in Judea, were not in 
happier circumstances than themselves. Ezekici described the terrible 
judgments that were hanging over that country on account of the 
heinous sins of its inhabitants, and particularly predicted the entire ruin 
of Jerusalem, both city and temple. He foretold the judgments 
that awaited many other'nations, the enemies of Israel, and who exulted 
over them in their distress, particularly the Ammonites, Edomites^ and 
Philistines. He also foretold the destruction of Tyre, the future restora¬ 
tion of Israel and Judah from their several dispersions, and their ulti¬ 
mately happy state under the government of the Messiah. 

Ezekiel is very,pai|J,icular in dating his prophecies j there is, therefore, 
litde or no difficulty in arranging them. The book has be^n very 
properly divided into four parts : — 

I. Chap, ij, ii., hi.J,—21, is introductory, and contains Ezekiel’s call 

to the prophetical office; add his commission, with instructions and 
encouragements for executing it. * 

II. Including chap. iii. 22—27, iv.—xxiv., consists of denundations 
against the Jewish people fur their idolatry, iimpiety, and profligacy; 
especially also against the false prophets and prophetesses, who deluded 
and hardmied them in their rebellion against God. *' 

HI. Comprehends chap. xxv.—xxxii. : it comprises prophecies 
against varbus neighbouring natbns, enemies of the Jews. 

IV. (i^upies from chap, xxxiii, to the end of the book: it contains 
exhortations, and consolatorj’ proroiiws to the Jews, of future deliverance 
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under Cyrus; and especially of their coi^version and final restoration 
under the kingdom of the Messiah, • , 

In Ezekiel’s prophecies, we find much that is figurative, and which, 
as it principally relates to Jewish facts and observances, was probably 
much better understood by the ‘Jews than by us : but there is also much 
in which the dealings of God towards Israel arc made figurative of His 
dealings with his new-covenant people; and this part, favoured as we 
are with the writings of,the evangelists and apostles, is much more intel¬ 
ligible to us than it was to them. The book closes with a very esttra- 
ordinary prophecy, or vision, (comnlencing with chap, xl.) It contains 
a representation, partly literal and partly mystical, of Solomon’s temple, 
of the city of Jerusalem, and of the division of the holy land. The 
temple was at this time lying in ruins, and the Jews needed consolation : 
for this end the restoration of Ihe temple was promised; this was both 
an assurance to them that they should return to their own land, and an 
encouragement to them to desire it. It seems there was no model of 
Solomon’s temple,, preserved ; Ezekiel’s exact description, therefore, 
appears designed to direct them in rebuilding it on their return. What¬ 
ever was grand or illustrious in the prophetic figures, and not literally 
fulfilled in or near their own times, the Jews iustly considered as belong¬ 
ing to those of the Messiah. Findings the»l!^re, that the second’temple 
fell far short of Ezekiel’s model, they supposed the prophecy to refer, at 
least in part, to that more glorious period; and doubtless, the temple 
and its services were figures of Christ’s clSlrch, which is frequently in the 
New Testament spoken of as a temple, in allusion to the beauty, sym¬ 
metry, and firmness of that erected by Solomon ; to its orderly worship, 
and to the manifestations of the Divine pi-esence there vouchsafed. 
Jerusalem, also, is often spoken of as ^like figurative of the Christian 
ciiurch. Indeed, these figures are often applied to the church of Christ, 
both on earth and in heaven. See 1 Cor. iii, 16. 2 Cor. vi. 16. Ephes. 
ii. 20—'22. Heb. xii. 22, 23. Rev. iv,; xi. 1,2. 19 ; xv.; xxi.; xxii. 

We have no account of the time or manner of Ezekiel’s death; nor 
indeed any particulars concerning him, but what are found in the book 
which bears his name, which in our Bible llands third of the pro¬ 
phetical writings. 

Another Ezekiel, the father of Shechaniah, is mentioned Ezra viii.'d. 

EZER—E'-zer. 

Treasure, a cellar, or, that perplexes. Three of this name are 
mentioned: one, the second son of Seir ^j^e Horite, Gen. xxxvi. 21—27 ; 
another, the father of Husha, of Judah, 1 Chron.*iv. 4; ^and a third, a 
priest who returned from Babylon, Neh. xii. 42. 

EZRA— Ez'-ra. , 

Help, or, court. Ezra was tlie son, or, a« some suppose, the grandson, 
or still more remote descendant, of Seraiah, the high-priest of the Jews, 
who was slain when Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem, (2 Kings xxv. 
18—^21, Ezra vii. I.) Ezra was himself a priest and scribe, very skilful in 
the law, and very zealous for the service of God; and Ij^e had doubtless a 
great share in the transactions of his times. He was born during the 
captivity of the Jews in Babylon, and is supposed to have accompanied 
Zernbbabel -bn their first return under the proclamation of Cyrus, with 
which event he commences his history in the book bearing his name, and 
of which he was, no doubt, the author: (sec Haggai, Joshua, and 
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Zerubbabkl.) At what tinje, or for what purpose, .Ezra returned fo 
Babyton, doe« not appear: perhaps he was sent to plead the cause of 
the Jews against the many enemies they had to contend with, who 
flisrepresented them to the Persian^ government, and so hindered 
•he work. 

Nearly sixty years had now elapsed since the building of the second 
temple. In all probability Zerubbabel, Joshua, Haggai, and Zechariah 
were all dead; and things appear to have been ia a very unsettled state 
witIs»tTie Jews, both in their civil dnd sacred affairs. But God is never 
unmindful of his peeple, or.at a lo*8s for instrumpnts to carry on Jiis de-., 
signs towards his church; when he removes some useful men, he raises up 
others to fill their places. It appears, that those Jews who did not take 
the benefit of the proclamation by Cyrus,^and return to their own laud, 
were afterwards restrained; and thus a vast number still remained 
captives in Babylon. Ezra’s time in Babylon was most likely employed 
in instructing the Jews, while he waited an opportunity of rendering 
them some important service. At this time, Artaaerxes Longimanus 
(the same with Ahasuerus, the husband of Esther) was king of Persia; 
and his favour towards the Jews was obtained through the influence of 
the queen. Ezra being a man of learning and reputation, was noticed 
by the Ving. This notice fie impuoved, not to advance any ambitious or 
covetous views of his own, but for the honour of God, and the welfare of 
his people. How does true religion exalt and ennoble the mind, fix it 
upon objects worthy of its puffeuit, and ensure it thg noblest success! 
for tliose plans canfiot be defeated which are in unison witli the plans 
of God 

Ezra requested and obtained of the king a commission to go up to 
Jerusalem, that he might regulat# all things that related to the worship 
of the God of heaven. Extraordinary liberality was manifested on this 
occasion; the king ordering Ezra to be furnished from the public trea¬ 
sures with whatever was needful to carry on his design. Well might the 
pious scribe take occasion to bless the Lord God of his fathers, for put¬ 
ting such a thing into the king’s heart. Hence let us take occasion, 
M'hen great men liberally contribute towards the support of religious and 
charitable institutions, first to bless God, who has thus put into their 
heart to become nursing fathers and mothers to his church; and then 
earnestly to pray that they may be genuine possessors of the religion 
which they are instrumental in promoting. Let it never be forgotten, 
that the elfectual fervent prayei;of a righteous man availeth much; and 
that*a pooi'*buj; pious man, Ivas the opportunity of thus most effectually 
and most inoffensively requiting the kindness of his noble, benefactor. 

Ezra collecied a larj^e company to go with him to Jerusalem. It was 
& distance of several hundredirailes, chiefly through the desert; and as 
they were encumbered with families and possessions, they could make 
hut ft slow progress, and feeble defence, in case of assault; and the 
treasures they carried with them would invite the attacks of the lawless 
Arabs. In ordinary calls, it would have been very proper to request of 
the king a band of soldiers and. horsemen for their defence; and such a 
requeist would, no doubt, have been readily granted: but Ezra forbare, 
for, having confidently declared to the king, that, the hand of God was 
upon his people for good, and therefore says he, ** I was ashamed to 
require u guard.” Being afraid lest the king should not ijnderstand the 
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distinction between using means and confiding in them, and lest he 
shotdd be led to question the power, faithfuflness, and goodness of Israel’s 
God, and the sincerity of Israel’s dependence upon Him, Ezra resolved 
to travel with an Almighty guard alone, whose aid and protection he and 
his people especially sought by solemn prayer and fasting. In all our 
undertakings and pursuits, let us remember that it is God alone who can 
preserve and bless us. “ Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
m vain that build it. * Except the Lord keep the city, the watphman 
waketh but in vain.” Whatever mpans we use, and we should use all 
. fthat are lawful and reasonable, let us not rest in them; but constantly 
in well-doing commit our souls and our ways unto God as unto a faithful 
Creator. After this, Ezra and his company (consisting of one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-five, men, with their families) proceeded on 
their journey, and all arrived happily in Judea. 

Ezra being informed that both priests and Levites, magistrates and 
common people, had married wives who were strangers and idolaters, he 
rent his clothes, aAd having taken his seat in the temple, continued in 
great grief and silence till the evening sacrifice: then he offered prayers 
to God for the sins of the people. A great multitude having flocked 
together, Ezra engaged the principal of the people by oath, to renew the 
covenant with the Lord, to dismiss thoir strange wives with their children, 
ai^ directed all the people to assemble w^in three days at the temple 
for the said purpose, and with the same effect. What grief and sorrow 
must have been hereby occasioned! bufthey were the consequence of 
their own sin. Such marriages were expressly fotbidden by the law 
of God: by disregard of tliis law, Israel had repeatedly been led into 
idolatry, and consequent punishment; and to the measure adopted by 
Ezra, however harsh in itself, and hovwver distressing in its immediate 
effects, we may, in a great measure, ascribe the subsequent freedom of 
Israel from idolatry. Surely these things ought to be a solemn warning 
to Christians to regard the apostolic precept, and “ marry whom they 
will, oniy in the Lord'* Yet let it be observed, that under the New 
Testament dispensation, however sinful and productive of bad conse¬ 
quences the marriages of believers with ungodly persons, they must not 
be dissolved. The only remedy that remains to the Christian under such 
circumstances is, to bear patiently the smart of his own folly; to dis¬ 
charge with double diligence every relative duty; to walk in wisdom 
towards those that are without; and to endeavour, and pray, that even 
the unwise and sinful step may be overrided. 

For twelve years, Ezra had the principal authority, in'Jerusalem; 
after this, he cordially and affectionately co-operated with Nehemiah for 
the general good. In the second year of Nehemiah’s goverment, the 
people being assembled at the temple daring tfie feast of tabernacles, 
Ezra was desired to read the law; accordingly, he read it from morning 
till noon, accompanied by the Levites, who stood beside him, and kept 
silence, while he expounded it to the people, and gave them to under¬ 
stand the sense. The next day, they derived information from Ezra bow 
to celebrate the feast of tabernacles. This he explained to them, and 
continued eight days reading the law in the temple. This vyas followed 
by a solemn renewal of the covenant. 

It is probable that Ezra wrote, or rather compiled, the two books of 
Chronicles; ^nd that, with the assistance of Nehemiah, he collected and 
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corrected the other .sacr<.*d writings, and Jeft them in the state in which 
they now stand. Ezra is suj^osed to have lived to the age of one hun¬ 
dred and twenty. .Josephus, the Jewish historian, relates, that he w'as 
buried at Jerusalem; but the Jews in geiieral believe that he died in 
Persia, on a second journey to Artaxcixes: his tomb is still shewn in 
the city of Zarauza. 

All the authentic particulars of Ezra’s history are gathered from his 
own narrative, and from the book of Nehemiali, chap. viii. and onwards. 


FELIX— Fe-ijx. 

Pkosperous, happy. Claudius Felix* was the Roman governor of 
Judea, in the time of tlie apostles. His wife, Drusilla, was educated a 
Jewess; but she was a woman of vile principles and conduct, who had 
deserted her lawful husband, to marry Felix: (sec Dkusilla.) They 
resided at the city of Cmsarea, where the apostle Paul was sent by 
Claudius Lysias, for safety from the murderous designs of the chief priests 
and their hired assassins. Lysias sent a letter to Felix, declaring his 
belief Paul’s innocency, and stating his desire tliat he should he 
examined by Felix face to face wifli his accusers. Five days afterwards, 
the high priest and elders f?l^)W'ed Paul to Cmsarca, attended by an 
orator named Tertullus, whom they had employed to flatter Felix and 
traduce the apostle.^ Paul, with great firmness and j^ferspicuity, cleared 
himself of the charges brought against him, and challenged his bitterest 
enemies to prove aught against him, save his belief in Jesus Christ, and 
his expectation of a resurrection of the dead. Felix then promised, 
when Lysias came down, that tht whole matter should be thoroughly 
investigated. Meanwhile, he directed that Paul should bo treated with 
courtesy, and that his friends should be at liberty to visit him. After 
some days, he sent for Paul, probably to gratify the curiosity of his wife 
Drusilla, and desired to hear him concerning the faith in Christ. He 
probably expected some curious and amusing speculations and disputes; 
but instead Cf this, Paul, with great solemnity and fidelity, reasoned on 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come; matters which con¬ 
cern all, whatever he their religious opinions and professions, and what¬ 
ever their station and rank in society. Such reasoning disturbed the 
sinner in his sins, and brought to his conscience many transgressions of 
those^plain hiws, whicli must be accounted for on the approaching day 
of judgment. • Such was the effect produced by this address of the 
prisoner, that the judge trembled on the bench; and, eager to dismiss 
such nnwelcoifte reflections an^ forebodings, bade Paul retire till some 
more convenient season should occur, when he would again send for him. 
Unhap|w man ! thus to turn away from the voice of truth, of conscience, 
and of God, and retire to forge the fetters by which thy soul should be 
more and more firmly bound to vice and destruction! Two years Paul 
was detained a pri^ner there, and was frequently summoned before the 
mercenary governor, who hoped that his friends would have offered a 
bribe, ft^r his*release. But we know not that he was ever again called 
upon to preach the faith of Christ; or that the religious convictions of 
Felix ever returned. “ Be wise to-day! ’tis madness to defer.’’—After 
two years, Felix was displaced, and the government paksed into the 
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hands of Festus, and when Felix, willing togratify the malignant Jews, left 
Paul bound, though he knew him to be inribcent. Acts xxiii., xxiv. 

FESTUS— Fes'-tus. 

Festival, joyful. Portius Festus succeeded Felix in the government 
of Judea. On his first coming up to Jerusalem, the restless priests 
applied to him, endeavouring to prejudice him against Paul; desiring 
either that he would gratify them by condemning Paul at all events, or 
that he would send for him from Ceesarea to be examined at Jerusalem, 
they laying wait to kill him by the yvay. Festus declined condemning 
him unheard, but promised to hear their accusations against him at 
Caesarea. Accordingly, Paul’s accusers came down : Festus then pro¬ 
posed to him to go to Jerusalem and be judged, which he declined, and 
appealed to Cmsar; thus securing to himself the privilege of a Roman 
citizen, of being tried before Csesar at Rome. While Paul waited at 
Ceesarea for an opportunity of conveyance to Rome, Festus was visited 
by Agrippa and Bernice, and Paul was then examined, or rather heard, 
before them ; for, fifter his appeal to Cmsar, no further official examina¬ 
tion could take place. His speech was a most noble and powerful argu¬ 
ment and appeal on behalf of Christianity; and Agrippa declared himself 
almost persuaded to be a Christian, (see Agrippa j) but Festus a^scribed 
the eloquence and fervour of the apost4e to mere madness or enthusiasm, 
brought on by excess of study. Paul justly replied, “ I am not mad, 
most noble Festus, but speak forth the weirds of truth and soberness 
and surely, if Christianity be true, those only are sober and rational who 
are in earnest about it; and coldness and indifferendb argue the grossest 
insanity. We have no further account of Festus in Scripture; but 
ancient historians inform us, he died in Judea, about two years after¬ 
wards. Acts XXV., xxvi. « 

FORTUNATUS— For-tu-na'-tus. 

Happy, prosperous, Fortunatus was a Christian, resident at Corinth, 
who came with several others to visit the apostle Paul. They were tine 
bearers of his first epistle to the Corinthians, and were spoken of by him 
with much esteem, and recommended to the respectful regard of the 
Corinthians. 1 Cor. xvi. 15—18. 


GAAL—^ 

Contempt, abomination. Gaal, the son ot Ebe3, JiaVing entered 
Shechem, to assist the people against the usurpation of Abimelech, the 
son of Gideon, in the midst of their rejoicings they cursed Abimelech. 
He, hearing this, came against Shechem, t Gaal advanced to meet him, 
but was defeated. (See Abimelech.) Judges ix. 26—41. 

GABRIEl^ —Ga'-bri-el. 

God is my strength, or, man of god. One of the principal angels. 
On three occasions, he is expressly mentioned by nam§ as the messenger 
of God to man: viz. to the prophet Daniel, to explain his vision, 
Dan. viii,, ix., x.; to Zachary, to announce the future birth pf John the 
Baptist, Luke i. 11—20; and to the virgin Mary, to announce that of 
Jesus Christ, Luke i. 26—38. 
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« GAD. 

Happy, armed, or, prepared, 'fhe seventh son of the patriarch 
Jacob: his mother was Zilpah, the liandmaid of Leah, Gen. xxx. 9—11. 
Gad was the father of seven sons, mentioned Gen. xlvi. 16. In the 
prophetical blessing of dying Jacob, he said, “ Gad, a troop shall over¬ 
come him, but he shall overcome at the last,” Gen. xlix. 19 : and Moses, 
in blessing the tribe, compares it to “ a lion, which teareth the arm with 
the crown of the head,” Dent, xxxiii. 20. The tribe of Gad, on quit¬ 
ting Egypt, numbered forty-five thbusand six hundred and fifty. After 
the defeat of the king of Bashan, and of the Amorites, the tribes of 
Heubeh and Gad, and the half-tribe of Manassch, desired to have their 
portion in those countries, on account of the great number of their cattle. 
To this, Moses consented, on condition that they should go over Jordan, 
and assist their brethren in the conquest of Canaan. The inheritance of 
Gad lay between Reuben on the south, and Manasseh on the north, 
with the mountains of Gilead east, and Jordan west. To the settlement 
of this tribe, in his own time, and by his own authority, Moses alludes, 
when he says, “ he provided the first part for himself, because there, in 
a portion of the lawgiver, was he seated ; and he came with the heads of 
the people; he executed the justice of the Lord, and his judgments with 
Israel,’^ Deut. xxxiii. 21; see alscwNumb. xxxii. 

Another Gad was a prophet, or seer, a devoted and constant friend 
of David. He followed the anointed king when persecuted by Saul, 
and sometimes intimated to him the movements he ought to make. 
At a subsequent pefiod of David’s history, when he had sinned against 
God by presumptuously attempting to number the people, the prophet 
Gad was sent to intimate to him the Divine displeasure, and to offer him 
his choice of three scourges—fimine, pestilence, or flight before the 
enemy. When the pestilence (David’s melancholy alternative) had 
raged three days, the prophet advised the king to erect an altar in the 
threshing-floor of Oman, or Araunah, the Jebusite, and there the plague 
was stayed. Gad wrote a history of David’s life. 2 Sam. xxii. 5; 
xxiv. 11.2 Sam. xxiv. 1 Chron. xxix. 29, 30. 

Gad is also the name of a heathen idol, signifying good fortune: 
this is sometimes alluded to by the prophets, by way of reproof to the 
peojMe of Israel, when they conformed to the customs of the heathen, 
thus: Isa. Ixv, 11, “Ye prepare a table for Gad, (that troop,) and 
furnish a drink-ofi'ering to Mem, {that number.) It is surely a disgrace to 
persons bearing the ^iristian n%me, with profane levity to appeal to a 
heathen idol: yet* this is sometimes practised. “ Let your communica¬ 
tion be yea, yea; nay, nav : for whatsoever is more than this cometh of 
evil,” Matt. V. 37. 

• GADDI -QAD'-m. 

My happinesIs, my army, a troop, a kid. The son of Susis, of the 
tribe of Manasseh, sent by Moses to explore the land of Canaan, 
Numb, xiii, 11. 

, GADDIEL— ^Gad'-di-^el. 

Goat op god ; god is my happiness. The son of Sodi, of the tribe 
of Zabulon; he also was one of the spies; and as these were among 
those who brought an evil report of the land, they were ainong those 
who were cut off by the Lord. Numb. xiii. 10; xiv. 37, 
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GADI—Ga^di. 

Same signification as Gaddi. The fiither»of Menahein. 2 Kings xv. 14. 

GAHAM—Ga'-ham. 

Who conducts them. The son of Nahor and Reumah. Gen. xxii. 24. 

GAHAR— Ga'-har. 

The coming out of heat, or, anger. A Levite, whose family returned 
from Babylon with Ezra. Ezra ii. 47. 

GAIUS— Ga'-i-us. 

Lord, earthy, joyful. There are, apparently, three person;^ of this 
nam§ mentioned in the New Tesfament; one who was seized in the 
tumult at Ephesus, raised against Paul’s preaching by Demetrius the 
silversmith; he is called “ Gains of Macedonia,” Acts xix. 29.—Acts 
XX. 4, we read of “ Gains of Derbe.”—1 Cor. i. 14, of one whom Paul 
baptized at Corinth, whom he* elsewhere describes (in his epistle to Rome 
written from Corinth) as “ his host, and of the whole church,” Rom. 
xvi. 23 ; and to whom, in all probability, St. .John addressed his third 
epistle; as hospitality is evidently a distinguishing characteristic of the 
individual to whom he there writes. It admits a question, whether all 
these references do not apply to one person ? whether Gaius might not 
be a native of Macedonia, statedly resident at Corinth, and descended 
from a family who came from Derbe» Gaius was a man feeble hi health, 
but of eminent piety; so much so, that the apostle John, in. waiting to 
him, expressed an affectionate wish that he might enjoy health of body, 
and prosperity of outward circumstances equal to his health and pros¬ 
perity of soul. This would be a dangerous wish to many; it would, in 
fact, be wishing them sick or dead. Happy, however, is the man whose 
soul prospers! he may well bear sickness of body, and trouble in outwanl 
circumstances; for these do not afieqt his great interests, or rather they 
are made subservient to his highest good. Gaius was eminent for 
Christian charity and hospitality, and of course greatly beloved by the 
apostle, and by the church. Third epistle of John. 

GALLIO— Gal'-li-o. 

He that sucks, or, that lives on milk. Gallic was brother to 
Seneca, the celebrated philosopher, who dedicated to him his treatise 
on anger. His original name was Marcus Annoeus Novatus; but being 
adopted by Lucius Junius Gallic, he took the name of his adoptive father. 
The emperor Claudius made him proconsul of ilchaia, and he was again 
made proconsul there under Nero. He usually resided at Corinth; and 
the Jews there being enraged at theiUQostle Paul for converting so many 
Gentiles, dragged him to Gallio’s tribunal, and accused hiiA of teaching 
men to worship God contrary to the law. Paul was about to speak, but 
Gallic told the Jews that if the complaint had been of a/criminal nature, 
his office required him to hear and judgi betwe*en them ; but if it was a 
religious question, he would not interfere with it. The Greeks then took 
Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat him before the 
judgment-seat; but still Gallio refused to concern himself about it. 
He has sometimes been censured, and even held up as a public example 
of indifference and unconcern about religion. He has, on the other 
hand, been greatly extolled for impartiality, and refusing to employ civil 
authority fSr settling religious disputes. It is not easy precisely to judge 
of his coaduct and motives: it appears that he was right in his first 
r< fusal; bvi't that when Sosthenes was assaulted by the rabble in his 
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presenccyhe cerlaijily ought to/>ave interfered, and rescued anunofFend- 
iug individual from their lawless fury. Peace and moderation are always 
to be cultivated and followed. We should always avoid embroiling our- 
. selves in the differences of others, but circumstances may be such as that 
justice md truth call for interference; and in such cases to stand aloof, 
argues ^pineness and love of ease. Of these, it is not easy to acquit 
Gallio. Acts xviii. 12—17. 

GAMALl El.—G a-ma'-li-el. 

RECOmIeNSB OF GOD, Or, WEANED OF GOD. 1. GAMALIEL, the SOU 
of Pedah'zur, was prince of the tribe of Manasseh Ayhen Israel left P^ypt. 
Numb. f. 10; ii. 20; vii. 64. 

2. Gamaliel, mentioned in the New Testament, was a celebrated 
doctor of the law, and an instructor of^youth among the Pharisees. 
Saul of Tarsus was one of his pupils, and, if we may credit some writers 
of antiquity, Stephen and Barnabas also; but on the latter particular 
Scripture is silent. Gamaliel was not only a man of great learning, but 
also of sound common sense and liberal principles.* Soon after the 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, when the apostles 
preached boldly in the name of Jesus, and confirmed their doctrine by 
miracles, the Jewish sanhedrim became alarmed at the progress of the 
gospel a^bund them, and made sevesal attempts to suppress the preaching 
by the apostles. They had repeatedly examined, and threatened, and at 
length imprisoned them; but the angel of the Lord released them : and 
again they were found in the temple preaching to the people the 
words of eternal life.* They were then brought before the council, and 
justified their conduct on the principle of obedience to God rather than 
to man. The council, enraged at their courage and stedfastness, then 
proposed to suppress their doctrinev by putting them to death; but this 
rash proposal was checked by Gamaliel, who, having directed the 
apostles to withdraw awhile, thus rationally argued and advised the 
council, of which he was a leading member;—Ye men of Israel, take 
heed what ye do. If these men are deluded enthusiasts or designing 
impostors, they may safely be let alone; their own folly or wickedness 
will soon discover itself, and defeat its own ends, as has been the case in 
many well-known instances; therefore refrain from these men, and let 
them alone: if this work and this counsel be of men, it will come to 
nought; but, on the other hand, if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it. 
Ye cannot deprive these men of life without God’s permission, as has 
been sufficiently evide^ in their lipleasc from imprisonment; nor, if you 
take their livSs, ^an you suppress their doctrine; and vain will be the 
attempt, if haply ye are found fighting against God.—^The wisdom and 
reasonableness ,of this counsel commended themselves to the whole 
assembly, and they prudently lagreed to dismiss the apostles, with a 
corporeal punishment, and a strict injunction to desist from their preach¬ 
ing in the name of Jesus. Acts v. 34—40 ; xxii. 3. 

GAREB-Ga'-reb. 

Gall, or, Pitchei^ of the city Ither; one of David’s valiant officers. 
2 Sam. xxiii. 38. GATAM-*—Ga'-tam. 

Their igwing. Son of Eliphaz, and grandson of Esau. Gem xxxvi. 1 1. 

; GAZABAI—Gaz'-aba-i. ^ 

TnEAfiiJRKR. A Persian, the father of Mithrcdath. Ezra i. ver- 

n reproscats the word as signifying his office, not his parentage.) 
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GAZE7^Ga'-2^z. 

Shearer; fleece. The third son of Cakb, by his concubine Ephah. 

J Chron. ii. 46. 

GEBER— Ge'-beb. 

A STRONG MAN *, A COCK. SoA of Uri, govemor of the province of 
Gilead, in the time of Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 19. ^ 

GEDALIAH—Ged-a-li'-ah. 

God is my greatness. Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, was left by 
Nebuchadnezzar, after the destruction of Jerusalem, to govern* those 
Jews who remained in the land, and *to gather together those who had 
fled. I'hc prophet Jeremiah came to him at Mizpeh, as did many Jews 
who had fled into the land of Moab and Ammon. Gedaliah assured 
them of Nebuchadnezzar’s protection, provided they lived peaceably. 
Among others, Ishmael, son of *Nethaniah, of the royal family of Judah, 
came to see Gedaliah. Gedaliah had been told that Ishmael was sent 
by Baalis, king of Ammon, to slay him; but he would not believe it, 
nor take any measures to defeat such treachery. He received and 
treated Ishmael with cordial frankness and generosity; but, after being 
entertained at the table of Gedaliah, Ishmael and his associates treacher¬ 
ously massacred that governor, and all who were about him, Jews as well 
as Chaldeans. Jer. xl., xli. 2 Kings x<itv. 22. * 

2. Gedaliah, the son of Amariah, and grandfather of the prophet 
Zephaniah, Zeph. i. 1. 

3. Gedaliah, a Levite, the son of Ethan, or Jeduthun, 1 Chron. 

XXV. 3. » 

4. Gedaliah, the son of Pashur, mentioned, Jer. xxxviii. 1. 

GEDOR— Ge'-dor. 

Wall, or, heixje. One Gedor was tlje son of Penucl, of the tribe of 
Judah, 1 Chron. iv. 4; another was son of Jesed, v. 18; and a third was 
son of Maachah, of Benjamin, 1 Chron. viil. 31. 

GEHAZI— Ge-ha'-zi. 

Valley of sight. Gebazi was the personal attendant of the prophet 
Elisha, and is frequently referred to in the history of that prophet and 
his acts, sometimes by name, sometimes merely as the prophet's servant. 
When Elisha received kindness from the Shunamitish family, he con¬ 
sulted Gehazi as to the kind of requital that would be acceptable, 
(see Elisha ;) and when the mother came to announce to the prophet 
the death of her darling child, bestowed through his prayers, Gehazi was 
sent by his master to meet her, and inqujre after th&welfare of the family. 
Gehazi also was sent to lay the prophet’s staff upon the face t)f the ehild, 
but without effect. Gehazi was most likely the servant employed to set 
before the guests the scanty su})ply of food, which was| miraculously 
nndtiplied. 2 Kings iv. So far, nothing Appears* but that Gehazi was a 
faithful and dutiful attendant on his reverend master; but at length 
a temptation arose, by yielding to which he fell into grievous sin, and 
permanent suffering and disgrace were inflicted on him. That tempta¬ 
tion was to the acquisition of wealth by indirect mean^; and his example 
stands as an awful comment on the apostolic aphorism, “ the love of 
money is the root of all evil.”—“ They that will be rich fall Jnto tempta¬ 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drovm 
men in perdftjon and destruction.” 
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Naatnan, a Syrian captain,|Of wealth and distinction, having heard in 
his own land the fame of Israel’s prophet, applied to him for the cure 
of his leprosy; which being effected, he urged on the prophet’s accept¬ 
ance valuable gifts, as an expression of his gratitude for the invaluable 
benefit received. But Elisha stedfastly'refused to accept any thing at 
his hands: he said, “ As the Lord livctb, before whom I stand, I will 
receive none; and he urged him to take it, but he refused.” This refusal 
was not made in churlish contempt, for the prophet was both poor and 
humble; but he conscientiously considered, that it would be much to 
the honour of God, to shew this nlw convert tliat the servants, of the 
God of Israel were taught to look upon the wealth of this world with 
a holy contempt and indifference ; and were accustomed to look, 
with believing confidence, for their daily supplies, to the Lord before 
whom they stood. It was not so wifh the worshippers of idols— 
** After all these things (worldly wealth, &c.) do the Gentiles,” the 
nations of the world, “ seek.” It is enough for the worshipper of the 
true God, that his Father knoweth what things he has need of. Such 
disinterestedness, on the part of Israel’s prophet, would tend to con¬ 
firm Naaman in his newly-acquired belief, that there is no God save 
in Israel. 

But,*uuhappily for himself, GeUazi, who had heard the conversation, 
thought otherwise. He gt"udged in his heart that his master had spared 
this Syrian, and had let slip a fair opportunity of acquiring gain. 
“ His heart,” says Bishhp Hall, “ was packed up in Naaman’s chests, 
and lie must need» run after him to fetch it.” Observe here, tempta¬ 
tion is but the occasion, not the cause, of men’s wickedness. Change 
of circumstances, whether prosperous or adverse; the sight of a 
desirable but forbidden object; ^he solicitations of others; the oppor¬ 
tunity of gratifying a sinful propensity in secret—do but bring out 
the wickedness that was already in the human heart; they do riot 
create it. Perhaps Gehazi himself was little aware how much his 
heart was set on covetousness, till this occasion proved what dreadful 
lengihs he would run in order to gratify it. 

It has been justly observed on this part of the sacred narrative, that 
outward advantages of situation cannot, of themselves, secure the vir¬ 
tue ilnd piety of those who enjoy them ; indeed, the very reverse is too 
often the case; and in many sad instances it has been seen, that the 
nearer the church, the farther from God. The servants of Naaman, a 
heathen, a courtier, a soldier, ^H, circumstances very unfavourable in 
their* genet%,l inffuence on the character, yet were wise and good. 
Elisha, a prophet, a holy man of God, had but one servant, always 
attending upoji him, hearing his wisdom, observing his piety, and wit¬ 
nessing his miracles; atid he proved a base and sordid liar. 'Those who 
heard of Elisha at a distance, honoured him, and got good by what he 
beard ; but on Gehazi no good impressions appear to have been 
made. 

The weans of^race cannot give grace, or surely Elisha’s servant 
would have been a saint; and Judas, the constant follower of Christ, 
would not have been a traitor. But thus it is ; many shall come from 
(Wt and from the west, to sit down in the kingdom of Gfod, when the 
childten of the kingdom are thrust out. How few are the sCeps, and how 
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easy the descent from the first turning a|ide in the way of temptation, 
to the very depths of wickedness. No sooner had Gehazi seen and 
coveted the wealth of the Syrian, than he pursued after him, and with 
a gross falsehood, highly derogatory to his master's character, obtained 
the gratification of his covetous desires : “ My master has sent me to 
thee, saying, There be even now come to me two young men from 
mount Ephraim, of the sons of the prophets; give them, I pray thee, 
a talent of silver, and two changes of raiment.” 

What must Naaman have thought, that, after the prophet’s solemn 
asseveration, and profession of depehdence on God alone, he should, on 
the first occasion, retract his generosity, and send after tfije wealth he 
had professed to despise. It was enough to weaken the favourable im¬ 
pressions he had received of the true religion, and to drive him back to 
his idols again: but we hope* he understood afterwards, that Elisha’s 
hand was not in it, and that Gehazi was forced to restore what he had 
so unjustly gained. 

Having obtain^! his treasure, Gehazi went and stored it in a secret 
place, and then stood before bis master as if nothing had happened. 
And Elisha said, Whence comest thou, Gehazi ? Now, one sin needs 
another to conceal it, and one falsehood many to uphold it—“ Thy ser¬ 
vant went no whither ; I have not be$n out of the house.” But*now he 
is convicted by the prophet’s searching and cutting reply—“ Went not 
mine heart with thee, when the man turned again from his chariot to 
meet thee ?” How vain are the hopes of secrecy in sin ! When thou 
goest into any by-path, does not thy own conscience!go with thee ? Docs 
not the eye of God go with thee ? He that covers his sin shall not prosper, 
and a lying tongue is but for a moment. Truth will transpire, and often 
comes to light strangely, to the confusion of those who make lies their 
refuge. “ Is it a time,” said the disinterested prophet, “to receive money 
and garments V' Times of calamity arc times in which mean and worldly 
men seek to make a gain of others, but the consistent servant of God 
will not seek or endeavour to increase his wealth in any way that would 
be dishonourable to God and religion, or injurious to his brethren or 
to the public. 

Gehazi’s covetousness and falsehood were punished in such a way as 
to imbitter all his possessions, to shut him out of society, and to brand 
himself and his posterity with infamy. “ The leprosy of Naarnan shall 
cleave to thee and to thy seed for ever.” The sentence was immedi¬ 
ately executed on himself, for he went forth from the presence of his 
master, “ a leper as white as snow.” 'This loatlkson/e disease wa^ but 
an emblem of the pollution of soul discovered in the reteut conduct of 
Gehazi; and its transmission to his posterity may serve to impress the 
sentiment, that it is an awful thing to y^herit riches wfiich have been 
gained by fraud or oppression, and on which the curse of the Lord 
rests, A good man leaves a good name and a fair inheritance to his 
children’s children; and a little, with the fear “ and the blessing of God, 
is better than great revenues without right, but the getting of treasures 
by a lying tongue, is a vanity tossed to and fro *of them that seek 
death,’’ 2 Kings v. 

Gehazi was now, of course, banished from society, for nb leper dared 
enter the cities of Israel. It is said, among the Jews, that the four 
lepers who discovered the flight of the Syrian army, were Gehazi and 
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bis tliree sons. Possiblytbis ^night be the case, and that thus Oqhazi 
was introduced to the king^ who afterwards took notice of him; but 
this is quite uncertain : 2 Kings vi. 

We next find Gehazi in the presence of the king, who requested of 
him an account of Elisha's miracles. The law did not forbid all con¬ 
versation with lepers, but only dwelling with them. It was to the 
honour of the king to seek useful information even from a leper, and from 
Gehazi’s readiness to speak honourably of the prophet and his miracles, 
thouglf he could scarcely do it without exposing his own shame, we 
cannot help indulging a hope that* he was humbled and penitent for 
his past guilt; but on this particular scripture is silent, and the circum¬ 
stance is mentioned only to introduce a striking coincidence of small 
events by which important advantages were brought about. 

While Gehazi was relating to the king*the raising to life of the Shu- 
namite’s son, just at that moment the mother and son came in to pre¬ 
sent a petition to the king. Time was, when she dwelt so securely 
among her own people, that she had no occasion to .be spoken for to 
the king, or to the captain of the host, (ch. iv. 13,) but seven years of 
famine had been upon the land. At the suggestion^j^ Elisha, she and 
her family had retreated to the land of the PhilHlinesf and now, on her 
return to her own country, she j/as unjustly withheld from the pos¬ 
session of her family estate. She sought justice at the hand of the 
king, and Gehazi’s narrative opportunely favoured her petithin. The 
king examined into her ^se, and directed that full restitution should 
be made to her, both of the estate and of all its profits during her 
absence. This is the last mention we have of Gehazi. 2Kingsviii. 1—6. 

' GEMALLl— Ge-mal'-li. 

My recompense; who has weaned me. The father of Ammiel, of 
the tribe of Dan. Numb. xiii. 12. 

GEMARIAH— Gem-a-ri'-ah. 

Completion, or, accomplishment of the Lord. Two of this name 
are mentioned : Gemariah, son of Hilkiah, who was sent to Babylon 
with Elasah, son of Sliaphan, from Zedckiah, king of Judah, to carry 
the tribute-money to Nebuchadnezzar. They carried, likewise, a letter 
from the prophet Jeremiah to the Jewish captives at Babylon, warfting 
them against certain false prophets, who flattered them with promises of 
a speedy return to Judea. Jer. xxix. 3, 4. 

Another Gemariah, the son of Shaplian, was a counsellor to king 
Jehoiakim, before whom Baruch read Jeremiah’s prophecies, and who 
reported them to* the king, tlemariah was one who pleaded witli 
the impious king not to destroy the roll of prophecy, Jer. xxxvi. 
12 13 

GBNUB^VTH— Gen'-u-bath. 

Theft ; garden ; protection of the daughter. The sou of 
Hadad. 1 Kings xi. 20. 

GERA— Ge'-ra. 

PiLGBimoE. There were two of this name: 1. Gera, the father of 
Ebud, ^dgcs iii. l5. 

2, 9ERA,^of the tribe of Benjamin, the father of Shimei, who cursed 
Daysd, 2 Sam. xvi. 5. 

GERSHOM— -Ger'-shom. 

AsrRANOER: A TRAVELLER Gershom, or Gershon, 
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was the eldest son of Levi, and head of a great family of the Lcvilcs, 
which, on their quitting Egypt, consisted of seven thousand live hundred 
men : their office, during the marches of the children of Israel, was to 
carry the veils and curtains of the tabernacle. Their place in the canq> 
was west of the tabernacle. Ntlmb. iii. 20—26. 

... GERSAN, GERSAM, or GERSHOM— Ger'-san. 

Was the first-born son of Moses and Zipporah. Exod. ii. 22. 

GETHER-Ge'-ther. 

Vale of trial, or, searching. The third son of Aram, the 'son of 
Shem. Gen. x. 23. 

' ' GIBBAR— Gib'-bar. 

Back, eminence. Ninety-five of his children returned from the cap¬ 
tivity. Ezra ii. 20. 

GIDDAlTI— Gid-dal'-ti. 

My fringe, my greatness. The son of Heman the Levitc. Ilis 
family was the twelfth of those who served in the temple. I Chron. 
vx V 4- B 

GIDEON— Gib'-e-on. 

That bruises of^j^eaks. Gideon was the son of Joash, of the tribe 
of Manasseh. He'dwell in the city of Oplirah, and had a very extra¬ 
ordinary call to deliver Israel from J:he o[)pression of the Midiauites, 
by whotp they had been oppressed ever since the death of Deborah 
and B^K. ^ 

Harassed and overwhelmed by the cruel op^ession of their enemies, 
the Israelites cried unto the Lord, who sent a propl»et to reprove them 
for their ingratitude and disobedience, which were the causes of all 
their calamities; nevertheless, the Lord promised in his pity and com¬ 
passion to raise them up a deliverer. , Accordingly, an angel was sent 
to Gideon, who was employed in threshing out his corn privately, near 
a wine-press under an oak; for to such straits were the people reduced, 
by the continual incursions of the Midianites, that they were obliged to 
carry on these operations in secret, and in readiness for instant flight, 
in case of their appearance. The angel saluted him, saying, “ The 
Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of valour.*' Gideon then humbly 
pleaded the distressed state of Israel, and spake of the former loving¬ 
kindnesses of the Lord. The angel answered him, “ Go in this* thy 
might; thou shalt save Israel from the Midianites.” Gideon hesitated, 
under a sense of his own meanness and insufficiency for so great a 
work; but the angel answered him, “ Syrely, I wj^l be with thee, and 
thou shalt beat the Midianites as one man.” Gideon then asked a «ign, 
whereby he might be convinced that it was no delusion. Accordingly, 
he prepared a kid and unleavened bread, and presentq^ them. The 
angel directed him to place them on the *ock, aha pour over them the 
broth; then, touching them with the staff that was in his hand, there 
came’forth fire out of the rock, and consumed them; and forthwith the 
angel disappeared. 

From the words and actions of this heavenly visjtant, it fells been 
generally concluded, that he was the uncreated Angel of God’s presence, 
who before his incarnation often visited the earth on special occasions, 
and for important purposes. Gideon himself had evidently this impres¬ 
sion, for he fell on his face, overwhelmed with awe and terror; but the 
Lord said unto him, ** Fear not, thou sl^lt not die.” Thus revived and 
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encouraged, he arose, and hnilt an altar to the Lord, and called it 
Jehojrah-Shaloni, or the Lor(t send peace. 

(^deon was directed to commence the work of delivering Israel, by 
proclaiming war against the real enemies of Israel—their own idolatry 
and wickedness. He was to go by night, and cut down the grove and 
throw down the altar of Baal, and to build an altar to Jehovah on the 
top of the rock where he had before offered the sacrifice, and where he 
was now to ofier a young bullock. The next day, the inhabitants of 
Ophrah, enraged at the indignitjr'offered to their idol, came to Joash, 
and told him that Gideon must be stain : but he ^shrewdly advised them 
to leave Baal to avenge his own insults, which, if he were a god, he 
certainly had the power of doing. From this time Gideon was also 
called Jerubbaal, or, the contender with Baal. 

The Midianites and Amalekites havin^^ gathered together, encamped 
in the valley of Jezreel; and now the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
Gideon; that is, he was endowed with extraordinary courage and power 
for the enterprise; and he blew a trumpet, and assembled to him all the 
Israelites of the house of Abiezer, who dwelt nearest to him; then sent 
forth and collected an army from Manasseh, Ashur, Zebulun, and Naph- 
tali. In order to encourage them with an expectation of deliverance 
by his hand, he prayed that a sig» might be given him ; which request 
was granted. For one night, the dew fell on a fleece of wool spread on 
the ground, while all around was dry; and the next night, the fleece 
alone was dry, while all Che ground was wet with dew. 

Gideon next proclaimed to the army assembled, that all who were 
any way afraid to engage in the conflict were at liberty to return home. 
On this, twenty-two thotjsand returned, and only ten thousand remained 
with Gideon. Yet, even of this.handhd of men, (compared with the 
host of their enemies,) the Lord was pleased to say, “ The people are yet 
loo many.” A singular mode of trial was adopted, for the selection of 
the few who were to be honoured with a share in the enterprise; but it 
probably was designed to mark such as were hardy, and capable of 
enduring fatigue, and of exercising self-control. When they came to 
water, to satisfy their thirst, Gideon was to observe those who hastily took 
up water in their hand, and, having drank, passed on, as more intefit on 
the object of their enterprise than on their own indulgence. These 
amounted to no more than three hundred men ; all the rest bowed down 
on their knees to drink. The Lord then declared his purpose of saving 
Israel by this little band. Theif armour was not less singular than the 
manner of^tUep selection : each was furnished with a trumpet, a lamp, 
and an earthern pitcher to conceal the light, and thus to stand ready for 
tl»e signal. Gideon's faith was further confirmed, by his overhearing one 
of the Midianitish soldTiers relate to his companion, that he dreamt he 
saw a barley cake roll into the camp of Midian, and overset a tent. 
The hearer replied, “This is the sword of Gideon.” Whether these 
people bad heard any thing of Gideon, does not appear; but this coinci¬ 
dence evidently permitted of the Lord, to encourage the faith of 
his servant, 

Gideon then divided his people into three companies, and directed 
lb#} to, do as they should see nim do. They then advanced by three 
dljl^rent ways into the camp of Midian- At midnight, Gideon suddenly 
btaka the pitcher, discovered the light, sounded the .trumpet, and 
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shouted, “ The sword of tlie Lord, and of* Gideon!’' all the men who 
were with him did likewise; and, at these ftnusual, and to them unac¬ 
countable, lights and sounds, a strange terror spread among the enemies 
of Israel: they began to fly, and mutually tp kill each other. The 
neighbouring tribes of ManasseL, Naphtali, and Ashur came in and 
pursued the enemy. Gideon and his three hundred men passed over 
Jordan, and followed the Midianites to Succoth and Penuel, where they 
defeated them, took prisoners their two kings, Zeba and Zalmunna^ and 
returned towards Succoth and PenueJ ‘before sunset. These two cities 
having inhospitably refused to supply Gideon and his men with provisions 
and refreshments while they were in pursuit of the common enemy, on 
his return he took a terrible vengeance on them, the nature of which, 
however, is but very imperfectly understood. Gideon put to death the 
two Midianifish kings, and took away the golden ornaments and bosses 
that were hung about the necks of the kings' camels. 

After this victory, the people of Israel invited Gideon to be their king; 
but he very properly declined the offer, both for himself and his family, 
saying, “ The Lord shall rule over you.” He, however, requested of 
them the golden earrings which they had taken in spoil; for the 
Midianites usually wore these ornaments, and, from the defeat of such 
an army,a vast number must have betfn collected. These they readily 
brought to Gideon, who made thereof an ephod, and placed it in the 
city of Ophrah as a memorial of the victory. He probably did this with 
a good intention; but it proved a snare to him and to his family. It 
became the occasion of the Israelites offending G<5d by falling into 
idolatry, and thus prepared the way for their being visited with new 
judgments. 

The victory achieved at this time, wa» so decisive, that the Midianites 
no more held up their heads, and the land was in quietness forty years, 
all the days of Gideon. Gideon had many wives, a practice at that time 
tolerated by custom, though never reconcil«lible with the law of God. 
He left behind him seventy sons by his wives, and one named Abimelech, 
(see that article,) the son of a concubine. He died in a good old age, 
and was honourably buried in the sepulchre of his fathers, at Ophrah of 
the Abiezrites; but after his death, the people ungratefully forsook the 
Lord their God, who had wrought such deliverances for them; neither 
shewed they kindness to the house of Gideon, who had been such a 
benefactor to Israel. (See Abimelech.) Judges vi.; vii.; viii. 

GILEAD— GilVe-ad. ^ . 

Heap, mass of testimony. Gilead the son of Machir, .ancf grandson 
of Manasseh, had his inheritance allotted him in the mountains of 
Gilead beyond Jordan, and some have supposed that he h«nce took his 
nume, for these mountains were so called long before his time. Numb. 
xXvi. 29, 30; xxvh. 1 ; xxxii. 40; xxxvi. 1. Josh. xvii. 1. 

GINE-TH— Gi'-neth. 

Garden, or protection. Gineth, or Ginath, the father of Tibni. 
1 Kings xvi. 21. .. 

GOG. 

Roof, covering. 1. Gog was a descendant of Reuben. 1 Chron. v. 4. 

2. Gog and Magog, are generally united in scripture. Magog is 
mentioned by Moses, Gen. x. 2, as the son of Japheth, but no mention 
is there made pf Gog. From Ezekiel it appears that Gog was a prince 
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of a place called Magog. ' Many conjectures have been formed as to 
those names, and the persftns, places, or nations intended by them, 
^me have supposed that they are merely figurative appellations, to 
designate antichrist, or that which opposes the reign of Christ and the 
^read of his gospel. Tliis reference to'them is made, chiefly to observe, 
that certainty, or even probability on the subject, appears not yet to have 
been attained by the most learned investigators, and that ranch trouble 
might have been v/ell spared, and time bestowed on more important 
subjects. The names occur Ezek^ xxxviii. 2, 3, &c.; ^xxix. 1, 2, &c. 
Rev, XX, 8. , . > 1 ^ 

GOLIATH— Go-li'-ath. 

Rbvolutk^^, discovery. Goliath was a famous giant of Gath, who 
presented himself as champion of the hosts of the Philistines, and defied 
the armies and the God of Israel. At length David, though a mere 
stripling, went forth in reliance on the Lord of hosts, armed only with a 
sling and a stone, which he hurled at the giant with heaven-directed 
aim, and immediately he fell on the ground stunned^ David then came 
up, and with the giant's own sword cut off his head. Who ever har¬ 
dened himself against God, and prospered ? “ Pride cometh before 

destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 1 Sam. xvii. It is sup¬ 
posed *that David composed tha* hundred and forty-fourth psalm on 
occasion of his victory over this giant. 

Goliath, another giant, is mentioned as slain by Elkanan son of Jair 
6f Bethlehem, and is said to be brother of the former: some have sup¬ 
posed that he was Called his brother, not from actual relationship, but 
from resemblance in stature, &c. 2 Sam. xxi. 19. 1 Chron. xx. 5. 

GOMER— Go'-mer. 

To FINISH, COMPLETE, ACCOMPLISH. Gomer the son of Japheth, by 
whose descendants it is supposed that Germany, Gaul, (or France,) and 
perhaps the British Isles, were peopled. Gen. x. 2. 

Another Gomer was tlKwlaughter of Diblaim, and wife of the pro¬ 
phet Hosea. (See article Hosea.) Hos. i. 1,2. 

GEUEL— Ge-u'-el. 

Ransom, or, redemption. Geuel, or Gouel, son of Macbi, was one of 
the spies sent to explore the land of promise. Numb. xiii. 15. 

GUNI-Gu'-ni. ^ 

My garden, he that protects me. Son of Naphthali, and head of 
a family in Israel. Numb. xxvi. 48. 


« HAHASHTARI— Ha-hash'-ta-ri. 

Runners, courier,‘diligence. The son of Asher and Naarah. 
1 Chron, iv. 6. 

HABAKKUK— Hab'-ak-kuk. 

He that embraces. Hahakkuk is one of the twelve minor prophets, 
(so called not fgpm any circumstance of date or age, or of inferior 
imijortattce as to the subject matter of their prophecies, but simply from 
theiu. prophiptical' writings being much shorter than those of the other 
four.) We have ho account in Scripture of the birth-place or personal 
lustory of this prophet, and shall not trouble the reader with apocryphal 
tales and conjectures. He is generally supposed to haye lived aliout 
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the same time with Jeremiah, and tlte olhect of his short prophecy is 
chiefly to predict the ruifl of the Chaldeans, by whom the two last 
remaining tribes were carried into captivity, as Nahum had predicted the 
ruin of the Assyrians, who had carried away the other ten. His style is 
very bold, his imagery grand anti noble, especially the hymn or prayer 
in the third chapter, which appears to have been set to music, and sung 
in the service of the temple. The prophet enters on llis subject 
abruptly, bitterly lamenting the disorders and corruptions thaf prevailed 
in the kingdor^of Judah. Upon th’is, Jehovah is introduced threart- 
ening very awful and speedy judgments to be inflicted by the ministry 
of the Chaldeans, who, however, themselves should be visited for their 
sins shortly afterward. The ambition, pride, and oppression of this 
monarch, Nebuchadnezzar, are distinctly alluded to, and Hab. i. ver. 11, 
appears to have a reference to his miraculous transformation and aliena¬ 
tion of reason. The prophet having thus anticipated the punishments 
of Judah and the desolations of Chaldea, exposes the absurdity of trust¬ 
ing to idols, and (fhlls on the whole world to stand in awe of the ever¬ 
lasting Jehovah. He then pleads with God to hasten the redemption of 
his people, and, after celebrating the ancient wonders which God had 
wrought for his people, in delivering them from Egypt and conducting 
them through the wilderness, he clo^s by expressing his awe of the 
Divine judgments, and his firm trust in the mercy and goodness of God 
under them, declaring that in the midst of every imaginable distress and 
privation, yet he would rejoice in the Lord, and joy^in the God of liis 
salvation, Habakkuk. 

HABAIAH— Ha-bai'-ah. 

Secret, or, hidden of the lord. Mentioned Neh. vii. 03. 

HACCATAN— HAc'-ca-tan. 

Little, very little. The father of Johanan, who brought one hun¬ 
dred and ten persons from Babylon. Ezra viii. 12. 

HACHALIAH— Hach-a^i'-ah. 

One who waits for the lord. The father of Ncliemiah. Neh. i. 1. 
& X. 1. 

IIACIIMONI— Hach'-mo-ni . 

Wise, VERY WMSE. Father of Jashobeam, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. 1 Chrou, xi.4 1. 

HADAD— Ha'-dad. 

Noise, clamour, cry of manners. This name occurs in Scripture 
sevcTal times. It was in particidar a name common to the kings of 
Syria, as Pharaoh or Ptolemy to those of "Egypt. V • # 

The first Hadad mentioned, is the son of Bedad, wbo succeeded 
Ilusham the king of Edom. Gen, xxxvi. 35. 

A second Hadad king of Syria, reigned at Damascus* when David 
attacked Hadadezer, another king of Syria; David defeated them both, 
2 Sam. viii. 5. (The name of Hadad is not mentioned.) 

3. Hadad, son to the king of cast Edom, was carried into Egypt by 
his father’s servants, when Joab, general of David’s troops, extirpated the 
males of Edom. Hadad was then a child ; the king of’Egypt gave him 
a house, lands, and every necessary support, and married him to the 
sister of his queen Tahpanhes. Of her he had a son named*Genubath, 
whom queen Tahpanhes brought up in Pharaoh’s ’ house with the 
king’s children. Hadad having heard of the death of David and Joab, 
desired to retuiTi to his own country. He afterwards raised disturbances 
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against kmg S^loraftn, but *Scii])turc does not mention particulars. 
1 Kings xi. 14—22. * 

4. Hadad, sph of of Edom, reigned in the city 

©f Pul. A^et lus ^atb* Edom was governed by dukes or princes. 

1 Chron. i. 51, ' v 

5. HarAH, or HaOar, ason of Ishmael. Gen. xxv. 15. 1 Chron. i. 30. 

* HADADEZER— Had-aD-e'-zek. 

BBAtfTY 6 e assistance, Hadadczer, or Hadarczer, wasa powerful 
king in Zobah of Syria. He a'ppears to have been trouUcsome to 
'several neighbouring states; but when David king of Israel extended 
the boundaries of his dominion according to the Divine grant, he 
encountered Hadadezer and defeated him, taking prisoners twenty-two 
thousand of his men, beside avast number of chariots and horses of war. 
The people of Damascus having attempted to assist Hadade/er, David 
defeated them also. These conquests were highly gratifying to the 
neighbouring states, and Toi the king of Hamath paid David a visit of 
congratulation, and made him considerable presenfe as expressive of 
gratitude for being delivered from his enemy.—It is bad when persons, 
in time of prosperity and tranquillity, have conducted themselves in so 
unfrieivily a manner as to give their neighbours reason to rejoice in 
their downfall. About seven y^ars afterwards, Hadadezer and thiee 
other Syrian princes, confederated with the Ammonites, when a decisive 
victory was gained by David’s forces under the command of .loab, and 
from tliat time all^ the dominions of Hadadezer became tributary to 
David. 2 Sam. viii. x.; 1 Chron. xviii.: xix. 

HADAR or HADAD— Ha'-dar. 

Glory, beauty, splendour. Son and successor of Achbor king of 
Edom, who reigned in the city of Pau. Gen. xxxvi. 39. 

HADASSAH. See Esther. 

HADLAl— Had-la'-i. 

My defence, my rest.’' Father of Amasa, of the tribe of Ephraim. 

2 Chi on. xxviii. 12. 

HADORAM. Sec Adoram. 

The son of Joktan, and grandson of Ebcr. Gen. x. 27. 

HAGAR— Ha'-gar. 

A STRANGER, or, THAT FEARS. Hagar was an Egyptian bond-woman, 
handmaid to Sarah the wife of Abraham. She had probably been pre¬ 
sented by Pharaoh king of Egypt, who, when misled by Abram’s repre¬ 
sentation of his* relitionship ^ Sarai as a sister, had indulged and 
expressed groat admiration of her beauty, and made liberal presents to 
her supposed brother, of sheep and oxen, camels, asses, men-servants, 
and maidservants. These l^and-maids were regarded in the light of 
slaves; they were considered as the absolute property of their mistresses, 
who exercised an entiie control over them, and even over the children 
tli^ bore. 

It had long been promised to Abram, that he should be the father of 
a great natioti, bfit the fulfilment of the promise was delayed, and, from 
the advancing age of Abraham and Sarah, very little human probability 
remained of its accomplishment. For want of an entiie conviction that 
‘ fiiithful is Ho who hath promised, who also will do it,” Sarah foolishly 
imagined that it devolved on her, to devise means for bringing about the 
accomplishment of the Divine promise, and Abraham too veadily yielded 
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to illyudged scheme: it was, that Hagar Ihould become his secondary 
wife, and the n^other of the promised seed, jjrhe former part of the 
project was effected, and it entailed a sufficjifn|^pof#te^ of vejication on all 
concerned; the latter was beyond human and' was brought 

about precisely at the time and in the mode tliatdS would Jiayc been, 
without her foolish interference. , 

On perceiving that she had the prospect of bearing ^fbhild to "Abraham, 
Hagar beci|me unduly elevated by t^d distinction conferre.j| p||.her; her 
mistress 4as despised Jn her eyes, and much petulance afid bitterness , 
passed*between them. At length, Sarah treated Hagar vf|ith''so much 
harshness, that she quitted the family, and fled into the wilderness ol 
Shur. The notice taken in Scripture of the harshness of Sarah and the 
distress of Hagar, conveys a hinl of consUleration and tenderness to those 
w'ho have the command of others; and a hint of encouragement to 
servants placed in situations where |hey have much to bear from unrea¬ 
sonable and overbearing employers. The Lord takes notice ol‘ all such. 
Hagar, probably, intended to return to her own country; but finding 
herself unable to proceed farther, she sat down, wearied and distressed, 
by a fountain of water, glad perhaps to refresh herself by a draught 
from its streams. There an angel cf the Lord met her—from what 
follows, we may conclude it was “ the Angel of the covenant,” the Lord, 
who on several occasions appeared to his servants of old—he addressed 
her in a way that discovered the most intimate knowledge of her person 
and character, “ Hagar, Sarai’s maid, whence camest'thou, and whither 
wilt thou go ?” Perhaps, in the heat and, irritation of the moment, she 
had neglected to propose these considerations to herself. Her answer 
wms simple and explicit, “ I flee from 4he face of my mistress Sarai.’ 

It is to the honour of Ilagar, that she did not enter into any detailed 
justifleation of herself, or crimination of her mistress; and indeed, on the 
whole, it must be admitted that she discovered a much better spirit than 
Sarai, though her advantages had been so far inferior- But observe the 
course of duty marked out by the celestial visitant; “ Return to tliy 
mistress, and submit thyself under her hands.” Such would often be 
the suggestion of wisdom to young persons, who, in the impetuosity of 
their spirits, have resisted control and spurned reproof, and sought fo 
free themselves from the yoke, by rashly or clandestinely quitting their 
situation. “ Return to those who had authority over thee: submit 
thyself, humble thyself, acknowledge |nd endeavour^ to correct thy 
faults. Such a course will be most likely, even supposing, they havef in 
this instance been harsh and severe with thee, to soften their resent¬ 
ments, and procure for thee kinder usage. Indeed, such i« the way of 
duty; and however humbling and painful,^it rnusl be trod, before ever 
thou canst again attain to happiness and peace.” 

We may observe also, that with reproof, encouragement was given : 
the path of duty was pointed out, and promises of mercy were communi¬ 
cated, having especial reference to her present situation, and to her 
expected offspring: (see Ishmael.) Hagar readily yielded to the 
dictates of the heavenly voice; and sentiments at this time awakened in 
her bosom, were calculated most powerfully to preserve her from future 
transgression. She said, “ Thou God seest me.” This thought fully 
and constantly realized, would stand in the place of ten thousand argu¬ 
ments against Sin, and prove the most eftectnal antidote against distress- 
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ing fear. That person caiinc«t be miserable, and is not likely dangerously 
to etr, who habitually realizes the thought, “ I am where God has placed 
me; I am under His immediate notice and inspection; and I am sup¬ 
ported and provided for in his gracious promises.” Such were the 
sentiments and principles with which Hagar returned to her mistress and 
her duty. The well was henceforward called Beer-lahai-roi, the well of 
Him that liveth 'and seeth me. It is an interesting and affecting 
thouglit, that to this day the name of a w'ell is preserved, which was 
given as a memorial that there the God of glory manifested the special 
cognizance a^fid care he took of a poor woman in distress. Surely it 
should encourage us, in all our distresses, to apply to Him who never 
said, “ Seek ye me in vain.” 

In due time, Hagar brought forth a* son, which, according to the 
intimation given her in the desert, was named Ishmael; and as far as 
appears, for thirteen ^ears he was regarded as the heir in Abraham’s 
family; nor do wc, during that period, hear of any further altercations 
between Sarai and Hagar. But now the time was come for the Divine 
promises to take effect. Sarah herself became a mother; Isaac, the 
child of promise, was born, and Sarah’s felicity was almost unbounded. 
We can easily imagine that Hagar felt some misgivings and jealousies 
for the interests of Ishmael; but nothing is said on this subject. It is 
certain, that Ishmael regarded his younger brother with feelings of irrita¬ 
tion and unkindness; and when a great feast w'as made on the occasion 
of Isaac’s weaning,«he suffered his feelings to break forth into rudeness 
and insolence, if not profanity. Sarah was so indignant at this conduct, 
that she insisted on Hagar and Ishmael being immediately expelled. 
Abraham felt keenly at this proposal; but he was encouraged by the 
Divine assurance, that it should be overruled for good; for that, though 
Isaac was the appointed heir of the special promise, Ishmael too should 
be cared for, and that he also should become the father of a great 
people. 

Having received this intimation, Abraham rose up early in the morn¬ 
ing, and affectionately dismissed Ishmael and his mother. It has been 
remarked, that bread and a bottle of water, which he gave them, was 
a very scanty supply; but it is not to be supposed that this was all he 
gave them. He, no doubt, felt and provided for Ishmael as a son ; and 
though we afterwards read of their destitution in the desert, it was merely 
a destitution of immediate supply of those things which would not keep, 
and* whiciT, in. tliat ^uation, money could not procure. A bottle of 
water, in an eastern desert, is often better than thousands of gold and 
silver. • 

But, having lost their way,«the journey of Hagar and Ishmael through 
the desert was unexpectedly prolonged, and their provisions failed; the 
bottle of water was exhausted, and they knew not where to seek a fresh 
supply. After suffering much distress, they seem to have given up 
all hope; and Hjigar retired a few paces from the lad, that she might 
be spared the anguish of witnessing his dying agonies. But what for- 
getfeilness «f Divine interpositions did this manifest! what unbelief of 
the Diyhie promises! Did not Gnd now see her ? had He not promised 
that Ishmael should live and flourish, and be the father of nations ? and 
was tie unfaithful to perform, or unable to povide ? 

Alas! Hagar presents but too correct a picture of our Wn ungrateful 
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and unbelieving hearts, which, notwithstanding the freqxieiit experience 
they have had of the Divine goodness and faithfulness, are still prone, on 
the first approach of need or danger, to murmur and distrust—Can the 
Cord give bread ? can the Lord .deliver ? 

But He, whose tender mercies are over all his works, and who despises 
•not the cry of the destitute, heard the cry of Ishmael, and directed 
Hagar to a well of water just at hand, but which she had not discovered : 
for amidst our complaints, we are too,apt to overlook our inerciee, and 
the means of support and deliverance within our reach. On this occa¬ 
sion, further promises tVere given of Ishmael’s future greatness, which, in 
due time, were fully accomplished. Hagar led Ishmael to'the well, and 
gave him water, and they retired to the wilderness of Paran, where they 
dwelt; and in process of time Ishmael became an expert archer, and his 
mother married him to an Egyptian woman. Gen. xvi.; xxi. 9—21. 

HAGCiAl— IIag-ga'-i. « 

Feast; solemnity. Haggai, the tenth of the minor prophets, was, in 
all probability, born in Babylon, and accompanied Zerubbabel on the 
return from captivity. Immediately on their return, the captives began 
with ardour to rebuild the temple; but, through various ol>stacles, the 
work was suspended fouiieen years. The impediments were removed, 
but a spirit of supiueness and selfishness seemed to have ovcrpow'crccl 
the people : they raised imaginary difficulties, and raised frivolous excuses 
for further delay. At this time, the prophet Haggjii was excited by (Jod 
to urge and encourage Zerubbabel the prince, and Joshua the liigh-pricst, 
to resume the work of the temple, which had been so long interrupted. 
Tlie prophet assured tiic Jews, that their neglect in this instance was the 
cause of the unfrtiitful seasons, and other intimations of the Divine 
displeasure, with which they had bdfen visited. Tiiis prophecy was 
uttered about fifty-six years Wn the destruction of Solomon's temple, 
and four years before the completion of tlie second edifice ; and some 
aged men, who remembered the former and watched the progress of the 
latter, grieved exceedingly at its falling so far short in splendour and 
magnificence; but the Lord commanded Haggai to encourage them with 
the assurance, that the glory of this latter bouse should be greater than 
that of the former ; for though inferior in outward grandeur, it should be 
honoured by the personal presence of the promised Messiah. We have 
no particulars of the history of the prophet. Haggai. 

HAGGI— Hag'-gi. . 

The second son of Gad was so called, Gen, xlvi. LS ; also the head^of a 
family in that tribe. Numb. xxvi. 15. 

HAGGIAH— Hag-gi'-ah. 

Feast, or, soijsmnity of the lord. Haggiah, of Shimea, was a 
descendant of Meran. 1 Chron. vi. 30. ,** 

HAGGITH— Hag'-gith. 

Rejoicing, David’s fifth wife, the mother of Adonijah. 2 Sam. iii. 4. 

H ALLOHESH—H al'-lo-hf.sh . 

Enchanter. The father of Shallum. Neb. iii. 12.• Another of tliis 
name is mentioned, Neh. x. 24. 

HAM. 

Brown. Ham, the youngest son of Noah, brother to Shem and 
Japhoth, and father of Canaan. A lieavy blot rests on his character, for 
filial irreverence and indecency. Noah having been overtaken with 
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wine, lay exposed in a shaijieful manner within his tent, at which his 
son Ham made wicked sport, while his brethren Shem and Japheth duti¬ 
fully concealed their father’s disgrace. When Noah recovered con¬ 
sciousness, he was aware of the different, conduct of his sons, and was 
prophetically inspired to declare the destinies of their respective posterity. 
These predictions have been, and are at the present day, literally ful-. 
filling. As Canaan, the son of Ham, is coupled with him in the 
prediction, it has been supposed A^‘Ot he was, in some way or other, 
a sharer in his father’s guilt. The descendants of Ham peopled Africa. 
Gen. ix. 18—27 ; x. 6—^20. 

HAMAN— Ha'-man. 

Noise, tumult. Haman was the son of Hammedatha, the Amalekitc, 
of the race of Agag. He was taken into the favour of Ahasuerus, (or 
Artaxerxes Longimanus,) king of Persia, who made him his prime- 
minister, andtidvanced hint al)ove all the princes of the ooiirt, all of 
whom bent the knee to him when lie entered the palace. This homage 
was declined by one humble individual, Mordccai, a .few, who sat in the 
king’s gate. For the reasons of Mordecai’s conduct, the reader is 
referred to the article Morbecai. But whatever were the reasons, a 
man of,real greatness of mind would have overlooked such an omission ; 
or, if he deemed it necessary to deforce compliance, would never have 
suffered the slight to irritate or prey upon his own spirits; but all 
Haman’s greatness was exterior. He was a wicked, and therefore a 
contemptible and a miserable man. Raised to greatness without merit, 
he employed his power solely for the gratification of his passions. He 
delighted in the servile homage he received ; but all he Received from 
bending thousands, yielded him not so much delight as to counterbalance 
the mortificatbn he experienced from the slight of this one uncomplying 
Jew. He was full of w'rath, and determined to lay hands on Mordecai: 
but personal revenge was not sufficient to satisfy him; so violent and 
black were his passions, that he resolved to exterminate the whole nation 
to which he belonged. Abusing, lor this cruel purpose, the favour of 
his credulous sovereign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, that on a 
certain day all the Jews within the Persian dominions should be put to 
the §word. 

Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to approaching ruin, he 
continued exulting in his prosperity. Invited by Ahasuerus to a royal 
banquet which queen Esther had prepared, he went forth joyful, and 
with a gla<^ heart. Qut, beholdfhow slight an incident was sufficient to 
poisdn his joy !• As he went forth, he saw Mordecai the Jew sitting in 
the king’s gate, and observed that he still forbore to do him homage. 
He stood not*up, nor,was moved for him, though he well knew the 
formidable designs that Hamat! was preparing to execute. One private 
man, who despised his greatness and disdained submission, while a whole 
kingdom trembled before him; one spirit, which the utmost stretch of 
his power could neither subdue nor humble, blasted his triumphs ! His 
whole so^l was shaken by a storm of passion, wrath, pride; and desire of 
revenge rose into fury. With difficulty he restrained himself in public ; 
but as soon »s he came to his own house, be was forced to disclose the 
»gony of his mind. He gathered together his friends and family, with 
Zeresli hiS wife. He told them of the glory of his riches, and the 
multitude of his children, and all the things wherein the king had 
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promotod him, and how he had advanced him above the princes and 
servants oftiie king. He said, moreover, Yea., Esther the queen did 
let 110 man come in with the king unto the banquet that she had pre¬ 
pared, but myself; and to-morfow also am I invited unto her, with the 
king.” After all this preamble, what is the conclusion ? “ Yet all this 

"availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the 
king’s gate !”* What a picture of the vanity and insufficiency of all 
worldly possessions, and of the conleriTjjtible littleness of a mind s^t upon 
them, .as well as of tjlie dreadful influence of malignant passions, to 
embitter the richest enjoyments ! Hainan’s wife and family fostered his 
evil passions, and readily devised means for gratifying his malignant 
desires, and removing his disqujet. They proposed that a lofty gallows 
should be erected, and Mordecai suspended thereon; not doubting the 
king’s readiness to acquiesce in the destruction of a man so obnoxious to 
his favourite: “ And then,” they add, with horrid coldness, having 
glutted thy revenge, “ then go thou merrily to the banquet.” Hainan, 
well pleased with the project, caused the gallows to be built. He was 
one of those of w'horn Solomon says, “ Tliey sleep not, except they have 
done mischief; and their sleep is taken from them, unless they cause 
some to fall.” Haman, perhaps, slept sweetly enough that night; but 
he little dreamt what awaited him in the morning. 

With the dawn of day, he was at the palace, to obtain the warrant for 
Mordecai’s execution; but by a most singular coincidence of circum¬ 
stances, or rather by the overruling hand of God* working all things 
according to the counsel of his own will, he was compelled publicly to 
heap on the object of his bitterest hatred, honours of his own devising, 
being called upon by the king to name the greatest honour that could 
be paid to an individual, and, in the presumption of his own vanity, con¬ 
cluding that that individual must be himself, he suggested that the person 
in question should for once be arrayed in the royal garments, mounted 
on the king’s own horse, and conducted through the city by one of the 
most noble princes, proclaiming before him, “ Thus shall it be done to 
the man whom the king delighteth to honour.”—“ Then go thyself,” said 
the monarch, “ and do all this for Mordecai the Jew !” 

He who had been unduly elated and puffed up by prosperity, was" now 
as immoderately depressed by disappointment. Having performed this 
most grievous service, Haman returned to his house mourning, and 
having bis head covered, as though he Scit himself sugk, degraded, and 
already condemned. His friends proved miserable comforters. When 
ill favour and prosperity, they urged him to deeils of oppression and 
violence; but they gave him no encouragemeyt or coi»olation in his 
adversity, but prognosticated his utter rutn and downfall. They, indeed, 
^pake the truth when they said, “ If Mordecai be of the seed of the 
Jews, before whom thou hast begun to fall, thou shalt not prevail against 
him, but shalt surely fall before him.” God, indeed, evidently fights for 
his church; but He fights only against stubborn enemies: and bad 
Haman’s friends, instead of driving him to sullen despair, urged him to 
a renunciation of his malicious designs, and advised him to seek the 
intercession of Mordecai and the Jews, and the pardon of their God, 
who can tell but the thought of his heart might have been forgiven him, 
and the imponding calamity averted ? 

* Blair. • 
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While anticipating futures degradation and calamity, H|tMan was 
summoned to the banquet; and there the queen, who had ftoim time to 
time kept back her earnest petition, at length spoke out, and solicited 
that herself and her people might be rescnied from the snares laid against 
them by the enemy and, adversary, this wicked Haman. On hearing the 
development of the nefarious plot, the king withdrew, to give vent to his 
feelings of astonishment and rage. Meanwhile, Haman, perceiving that 
wrath ti'as kindled against him, crouched at the feet of the queen, to 
implore her intercession on his behalf. The king.returned, full of,indig¬ 
nation against him, which those around him observing, and interpreting 
it as the condemnation of the guilty favourite, proceeded to cover 
Hainan’s face, and lead him away; and he was immediately, with 
the king’s sanction, hung on' the gibbet he had prepared for 

Mordecai. l^s ten sons likewise were put to death, and his employ¬ 
ments given to Mordecai. Thus the Lord is known by the judg¬ 
ments he executes. The wicked is taken in the work*of his own hands. 
EstheCiii-—viii. 

HAMMED ATH A—Ham-me-da'-tha. 

Hk that troubles the law. The father of Hainan. Esther iii. 1. 

HAMOR^Ha'-mor. 

An ass; clay; wine. The king of Shechem, of whom Jacob, on his 
return from Paclan-aram, bought part of a field, where he spread his 
tent, and built an altar to the God of Israel. When the family of Jacob 
had resided there some time, Dinah, his daughter, was seduced by 
Sheehem, the son of Hamor. After this disgraceful affair, in which at 
least an equal share of blame rested on the damsel and her family, 
Hamor and Shcchem were willinfi^to make the best and most honourable 
reparation that the case would admit; and willingly agreed to any terms 
proposed by the family of Jacob. But, after entering into treaty with 
them, Levi and Simeon, two of the sons of Jacob, in treacherous and 
barbarous revenge, slevv Hamor and Sheclicm, and all the males of the 
city. (See Levi and Simeon.) Ceu. xxxiii. 18—20; xxxiv. 

H A M U EL—H A- M u'-EL. 

Heat, or, anger of the lord. Sou of Mishma. 1 Chron. iv. 26. 

• HAMUL— Ha'-mul. 

Pious ; pitiful. Son of Pharez, and chief of a family in Israwl. 
Gen. xlvi. 12. Num. xxvi. 21. 

. ^HAMUTA.L— Ha-mu'-tal. 

The SHADCyw of his heat. Kamutal was the daughter of Jeremiah, 
of the city of Libnah, wife of king Josiah, and mother of Jehoahaz and 
Zedekiah, kings of JudgJi. 2 Kings xxiii. 31. 

HAN AMEEL—H A-N AM'-E-EL. 

The grace, pity, or mercy which comes from god. Hanameel, 
the son of Shallum, was a kinsman of the prophet Jeremiah, of whom he 
bought a field at Anathoth, in token of his faith in the promise of God, 
that, after the appointed years of captivity, the people of Israel should 
return to their own land, and again inherit their possessions. Jeremiah, 
xxxiii 7—441* 

HANAN— Ha'-nah. 

Ea\DuraRle, liberal, pious, merciful. Two of this name are 
mentioned; Hanan, tlie fatiier of Rmnah, 1 Chron. iv. 20;, and Hunan, 
the sou of Azel, of the tribe of Asher, 1 Chron. viii. 38. 
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HANANI— Han'-a-ni. 

My grac#^ my mercy, he has shewed me mercy. One Hanani was 
a Levite, and musician in the eighteenth class, appointed by king David 
for the temple service, 1 Chron.* xxv. 4. 25.—Another Hanani was the 
father of the prophet Jehu, 1 Kings xvi. 7. —A thjrd was himself a pro¬ 
phet ; some have supposed this to be the same with the father of Jehu, 
but this is scarcely probable. This Hanani was sent to reprove Asa, king 
of Judah, for putting his trust in Syria, and not in the Lord; and to 
declare^ that therefore the host of Syria had escaped out of his hand. 
The. king was very much enraged at this faithful reproof, and caused 
the prophet to be seized and imprisoned, 1 Chron. xvi. 7. —See Asa. 
A fourth Hanani was placed by Nehemiah in charge over Jerusalem, 
Neh. vii. 2. * .-m 

HANANIAH— Ha-na-ni’-ah. 

Grace, mercy, gift of the lord. This name frequency occurs in 
scripture, about the date of the captivity. It is not always clear 
whether references belong to the same, or to different individuals 

1. A son of Heman, leader of the temple music, of the sixteenth class, 
I Chron. xxv. 4. 23. 

2. One of the tribe of Benjamin, 1 ^hron. viii. 24. 

3. A captain of king Uzziah, 2 Chron. xxvi. 11. 

4. One of the young princes of Judah, carried captive to Babylon, 
and educated with a view to the king’s service. His name in Babylon was 
changed to Shadrach. Under this name he distingivshed himself, with 
his companions, first, by rejecting the dainty provisions furnished in 
the king’s palace, and conscientiously observing the laws of their own 
country; and afterwards, by stedfastl^ refusing to worehip a golden 
image set up by king Nebuchadnezzar—for which refusal they were cast 
into a fiery furnace, but came out unhurt, Dan. i., iii. 

5. Hananiah, son of Azur, was a false prophet, who, in order to 
please the king and people with hopes of deliverance, came to Jeru¬ 
salem, and foretold to Jeremiah, and all the people, that within two 
years all* the vessels of the Lord’s house should be restored, which 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried away to Babylon. Jeremiah, at this time, 
wore yokes, or chains, about his neck, as emblems of the captivity of 
Judah: these Hananiah laid hold of and broke, saying, “ Thus saith the 
Lord, Even so, in two years’ time, will I break the yoke of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, king of Babylon.” To this Jeremiah replied, “ Thou hast broken 
the yokes of wood, but thou shalt make *for them yok^ of iiron; thou 
shalt die this year, because thou hast taught rebellion against the Lord.” 
Hananiah, accordingly, died within the year, Jer. xxviii. 

of the princes of Judah, (mentioned Jre./cxxvi. 42,) was probably the 
son, and Irijah (Jer. xxxvii. 13) the grandson of this Hananiah. 

6. Hananiah, the son of Zerubbabel, 1 Chron. iii. 19 to 21.—7. Hana¬ 

niah, the son of an apothecary :—and, 8. Hananiah, the son ofShcla- 
miah, were among those who contributed towards rebuilding the wall of 
Jerusalem, Neh. iii. 8. 30. * 

9. Hananiah, the ruler of the palace, whom Nehemiah placed in 
charge, together with Hanani, over the city of Jerusalem, while yet in 
an unfinished state. An important trust was reposed in them, to pro¬ 
vide for public order, peace, safety, and at a time when vigilance and 
fidelity were |)articularly needed: and this honourable testimony is 
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borne to Hananiah, that “ hte was a faithful man, and one that feared 
God above many.” Tiie fear of God is the surest principle and founda¬ 
tion of fidelity, in every station we may fill, and to every trust reposed 
m us ; and it is truly honourable to aspire after, and to attain excellence 
and eminence. While we recollect with pleasure that many fear God, 
it is a distinction worthy to be coveted, to be of the few who fear 
God above many, Neh. vii. 2, This Hananiah was probably one of 
those'who assisted in building-the wall.—7, 8, and perhaps, also, 
lO. One of those who sealed the Covenant, Neh. x. 23. 

11. One of the chief priests, who assisted at the dedication* of the 
wall of Jerusalem, Neh. xii. 12. 41. 

HANNAH— HaV-n AH. 

Gracious, merciful, or, he that gives. Hannah was the wife of 
Elkanah, a Levite, who dwelt at Ramah, in the tribe of Ephraim, in the 
time of the judges. Elkanah had fallen into the top common abuse of 
the original law of marriage, by having two wives at one time; a trans¬ 
gression which was naturally attended with much family dissension and 
uneasiness. Of these women, Peninnah, the less beloved, had children ; 
but from Hannah, that blessing,was withheld. Peninnah discovered a 
spirit of haughty insolence, and Hannah yielded too much to melancholy 
and discontent under her privation; perhaps neither was free from a 
mixture of envy, for each was deficient of one valued advantage which 
her rival possessed*, Peninnah was the mother of a blooming family; 
but Hannah, was the chief, if not the sole, possessor of her husband’s 
affections. 

At the annual religious festivals, then held at Shiloh where the 
tabernacle was stationed, the whole family went up together, to sacrifice 
and to worship the Lord of hosts. Domestic religion has a delightful 
influence in mellowing the feelings and allaying the little irritations of 
domestic life. Peninnah ungenerously took this opportunity to vex 
Hannah with bitter taunts and reproaches, which must have interrupted 
domestic harmony, imbittered the pleasures of the feast, and unfitted the 
minds of each for the sacred exercises of devotion. After the sacrifice 
had been presented to the I.ord, and the parts taken which belonged to 
the priests, it was returned to the offerer, who, with his family, feasted 
upon it. On these occasions, Elkanah dealt out liberal portions to 
Peninnah and all her children, but to Hannah he gave a worthy (a 
double) pbrtion? in*the same manner as Joseph dealt out to Benjamin 
a fivefold porfion, as expressive of his entire and cordial affection. But 
this delicate .expression of her husband's regard could not reconcile 
Hannah to her disappdintmervl;* or sooth her mind under the provoking 
taunts of her adversary. She wept, and did not eat. Her husband 
thus affectionately remonstrated with her on her immoderate grief: 

Hannah, why weepest thou ? and why eatest thou not ? Am I not 
better to thee than ten sons ?” This tender reproof was attended with 
good effect: it so far calmed the perturbation of Hannah’s temper, as 
that she pa|took of the repast; and it led her more calmly to consider 
and reason with herself, and to repair to the best refuge of a wounded 
sspirit. She arose, and carried her griefs to the throne of grace. Having 
again entered the door of the tabernacle, being in bitterness of soul, she 
prayed earnestly with many tears, beseeching the Lord fo grant her a 
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man'-child; and solemnly vowing, that if slie should be thus blest, she 
■would consecrate her offspring to the service of the Lord all his days. 
While thus engaged, her manner discovered great vehemence of feeling, 
though she uttered not her words loud enough to be heard. 

Israel was, at this time, in a very degenerate state. Fervent devotion 
appears to have been so uncommon as to be misunderstood; while the 
vice of intemperance was so awfully prevalent, as for a suspicion of it to 
be easily incurred. It would seem tiiere had been instances of this 
detestable vice, even in females, and among the professed worshippers of 
God; for Eli, surely, w^s not so uncandid as to suspect an individual 
of a crime, of which there had been no previous instance : and in observ¬ 
ing the agitation of Hannah’s feelings, he immediately assigned it to 
this disgraceful cause, and said unto her, “ How long wilt thou be 
drunken? put away thy wine from thee.” To this rash and groundless 
censure, Hannah meekly replied, “ No, my lord, I am a woman of a 
sorrowful spirit; I have drank neither wine nor strong drink, but have 
poured out rriy soul unto the Lord.” How truly graceful does this 
woman appear, thus clothed in humility ! decked with the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is of great price. Under swcA a charge, 
a smart retort, a volley of bitter reproach, long and loud self-justifications 
and asseitions of innocence, had ])een cheap, easy, and self-pleasing; 
but a meek yet firm reply like this, in establishing truth and correcting 
mistake, without one unkind reflection against the individual who uttered 
it, was indeed “ of great price.” It manifested the possession of rare and 
uch endowments, even a conscience void of offence, and entire self¬ 
dominion and self-control. Nothing more clearly indicates the con¬ 
sciousness of a character above reproach, than calmness—not apathy or 
indifference—under unjust suspicion. How calm, how beautiful, how 

lovely, how dignified, is innocence ! It seeks the light, it shrinks not 
from the eye of inspection, it defies calumny, and wraps itself up in its 
own pure mantle; but it disdains not, at the same time, to satisfy the 
honest inquirer, and to remove the hasty suspicion of true goodness; it 
is always ready to render a reason, always ready to prevent its good from 
being evil spoken of.”* 

However censurable the rashness of Eli, his conduct was faithful and 
honourable, in speaking out his censure to the party concerned, instead 
of whispering surmises against iier character. Thus an opportunity was 
afforded of explaining Hannah’s conduct, and rectifying Eli’s mistake. 
He then readily retracted his hasty judgment, an(V, to* make' the 
reparation in his power, he expressed a fatherly benediction,'and besought 
of Heaven to regard this sorrowful supplicant, and grant her the favour 
she had requested. The mind of Hannah^was new restored to a happy 
degree of peace and serenity. She went her way, and did eat and drink, 
and was no more sad: and her example concurs with ten thousand 
others, to urge the apostolic exhortation, “ Is any afflicted ? let 
him pray.” Oh, what a resource is devotion I Of whatever nature be 
our cares, our crosses, our afflictions, let us but go to the'throne of grace, 
and pour them into the bosom of our heavenly Father; let us cast them 
on Him who careth for us, and, like Hannah, we shall come* away with 
a countenance no more sad; or if the clouds of sorrow be not altogether 
dispersed from our brow, the “ peace that passeth ’all understanding” will 

• • Ilunier. 
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gleam forth upon them, like* the rainbow in the storm. The family of 
Elkanah returned to Shiloh, and Hannah quietly and cheerfully employed 
herself in the humble but useful engagements of domestic life. Of her 
malignant rival, we hear no more; and* we can well afford to drop her 
history. Perhaps the mind of Hannah was now so much ennobled and 
dignified by devotion, that she no longer suffered herself to be irritated 
and distressed by the taunts of her rival; and then, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, those taunts ceased. The assaults of ill-nature soon die away, 
when they fail to inflict the pain thhy intended. Nothing can so effectu¬ 
ally disarm malice, as to seem, and be, invulnerable to it; except it be 
the yet more glorious superiority of rendering good for evil, and conquer¬ 
ing hatred by love. 

We have next to contemplate the Character of Hannah under new 
circumstances. She was humble and meek in adversity, but how did she 
bear prosperity ? what was her behaviour when her wish was granted, 
her prayer answered, and her heart exulting in the ftyness of enjoyment? 
This is, indeed, the trial of character : and the individual who has not, 
in some degree, experienced both prosperity and adversity, has yet to 
learn and to develop what is in his heart. 

It is said, “ The Lord remembered Hannah —what, then, had He ever 
forgotten her? No; the Father of mercies is never unmindful of his 
children. He confers his favours at a time, and in a manner, marked 
out by unerring wisdom and love; but that time is sometimes delayed 
so far beyond theit wishes and expectations, that they are ready to say 
in their haste, “TheLord hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgotten 
meand when at length the mercy arrives, it seems to them as though 
the Lord had again remembered them. “ And Hannah bare a son, and 
she called his name Samuel.” Samuel, asked and given of the Lord, 
shall bear, to the last hour of his life, the memorial of his mother’s fer¬ 
vent importunity at the throne of grace, and of God’s hearing her in 
time of need. It shall serve for ever to remind him, that he was a gift 
dbtained of God by prayer, and devoted to God in gratitude. Every 
tongue that pronounces, every ear that hears the name, shall be admo¬ 
nished of the union which devotion forms and maintains between earth 
and heaven. The mother names; the father assents ; God approves; and 
time confirms the nomination.* 

Not only was the desire of Hannah granted in the birth of a man- 
child, but she was permitted to^ perform the earliest and most interesting 
maternal'duty,* and to enjoy the sweetest maternal gratification, in 
nourishing the darling infant from her own veins. But even this duty, 
this enjoyment, interferes with some which she had been accustomed 
regularly to discharge and tp share. The time came when the family 
went up to the feast of the Lord in Shiloh. No individual has two 
dhties to perform at one and the same time. It is the part of pious 
wisdom to adjust respective claims, which do not really, only seemingly, 
contepd with each other; and having settled what is duty, then to give 
to it the undivided attention and energy, without indulging vain and 
useless regrets. “ Every duty of life,” it has been well observed, “ has 
its proper^lace and season.” God hath said, and the great Teacher 
from God, both by precept and example, hath established the word, 

I will have mercy, ancf not sacrifice." 'The religion which makes light 

• Hunter. ' 
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of relative duty, which teaches carelessness or neglect in our lawful 
worldly concerns, and which withdraws men from their place and station 
in society, is mistaken and erroneous. It is not the religion of the 
Bible : it has neither authority nqr example to support it. That man is 
doing God service, who labours at his vocation, that he may have where¬ 
with to do justice and lo shew mercy. Not be who is slothful in busi¬ 
ness, but eager in argument, and who gives himself to speculating when 
he ought to “be working with his han^s. That woman is performing a 
religious service, who is looking well Iso her household ; giving* suck to 
one chilli, and instruction to another; practising industry and economy: 
not she who is for ever rambling after favourite dogmas, or favourite 
teachers, aiming at shining in the church, when she ought to be shining 
in her most honourable sphere, Iwr own house; and who is engaged in 
matters of doubtful disputation, while the food and clothing of her 
family are neglected. Hannah decided on remaining at home until the 
child was weaned. Who can call in question Hannah’s piety ? And, 
surely, her absenting herself from the feast at Shiloh on so just an 
occasion, will not be deemed an impeachment of it. 

The affectionate good understanding between Elkanah and Hannah is 
exem})lary and instructive. They have one common interest, one darl¬ 
ing i.bject of affection; they express onS and the same will, and in terms 
of mutual affection and endearment. She said unto her husband, “ 1 
will not go up till the child be weaned ; and then I will bring him, that 
he may appear before the Lord, and there abide for ever,” And Elkanah, 
her husband, said unto her, “ Do what seemeth thee good, tarry until 
thou have weaned him; only the Lord establish his word. So the woman 
abode, and gave her son suck, until she had weaned him.” It is pleasant 
also to observe the steady purpose ailM cordial concurrence of both 
parents, in the vow which went before on this child of prayer; and we 
may conclude, his early discipline and education were conducted on the 
pious principle of preparing him for an acceptable offering to the Ix>rd. 
Samuel left the parental roof at a very early age; the precise period is 
not known ; for the Israelitish females commonly suckled their offspring 
a long time—three, or sometimes five years. Besides, the phrase weaning 
need not be restricted to his ceasing to derive his nourishment from the 
mother; it may extend to his having passed the early wants and weak¬ 
nesses of infancy. However, he was certainly very young when he left 
home, but not too young to have imbibed those principles, that seasoning 
of piety, which through life never foorsJbok him, ^ut .maturijd into a 
character distinguished, honourable, and exemplary. Oh! who can 
estimate the relative importance of a mother ? who can trace, through its 
various and distant ramifications, the good or evil influence*of her pious 
instructions, or her criminal negligence \ of her holy, or her corrupt 
example ? What manner of persons ought mothers to be! and how 
boundless is the reward of her pious exertions, who presents to the world, 
and to the church, a Samuel or a Timothy! 

When the time arrived for the fulfilment of the vow, and the presentation 
of the darling child to the service of the Lord, there was no drawing back, 
no reluctance, no hesitation. Many tears were shed, when the {iious parent 
asked this child of the Lord; but we do not read of any when they gave him 
up to the Lord. On the contrary, she who went forth weeping and bearing 
precious seed, «ow came again rejoicing bringing her sheaves with her. 
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Having prepared a liberal offering of gratitude, three bullocks, an ephah 
of flour, and a bottle of wine, the parents slew one bullock, and brought 
the child, and presented him to Eli. The mother modestly reminded him 
of a circumstance, which he probably had forgotten—a sorrowful woman 
pouring out her heart to God in prayer. Eli knew not the subject of her 
petition or of her vow; that was between God and her own conscience; 
but now, with holy exultation, she declared her engagement, exhibited 
the sjicred pledge of it, and proceeded to its public and solemn discharge. 
“ She brought the child to Eli, and said, O my lord, as thy soul liveth, 
1 am the woman that stood by tbee here prayhig unto the Lord. For 
this child I prayed, and the Lord hath given me my petition which I 
asked of him. Therefore, also, I have lent him unto the Lord as long as 
he liveth.” Eli repeated a cordial ame» to this pious purpose, received 
the charge committed to him, and bent his knees in joyful acknowledg¬ 
ment of the mercy of God in thus building up this pious 6imily : and it was 
not long before he found that this young Nazarite was sent by God, and 
instructed by his mother, to minister to the comfort of his aged heart, while 
his own sons were bringing down his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

Hannah gave vent to her feelings of holy joy in a song of praise, 
which mingles with the ardour of pious gratitude, all the majesty, grace, 
and beauty of ancient Oriental poetry. It strikingly exhibits the equity, 
wisdom, and mercy of the dispensations of Providence, and clearly points 
to the coming, person, and character of the expected Messiah. Having 
uttered this pious effusion, with all the tenderness of a mother, and all 
the magnanimity oV a saint, Hannah took leave of her child. The same 
spirit of prudence, the same domestic regards, the same sense of duty, 
which once engaged her to prefer attention to Samuel to attendance on 
the sacred festival, now engage her to prefer the unostentatious employ¬ 
ments of a wife and mistress of a family at Ramah, to the sacredness of 
the tabernacle, and the care of an only son, a first-born, in Shiloh. She 
resolves to content herself with a yearly visit. But the heart of a mother 
finds, out, and flies to, the innocent refuge which nature pointed out: 
she employs her mind and her hands, during the intervals of the feast, 
about her absent son. “ His mother made him a little coat, and brought 
it tp him from year to year, when she came up with her husband to offer 
the yearly sacrifice.” And who, save a mother and a child, thus si'pa- 
rated, and thus occasionally meeting, and interchanging tokens of' love 
and aftection, can enter the delight of Hannah, in preparing, and mea¬ 
suring, and fitting tl^ yearly eiflarged garment; or that of Samuel, in 
receiving and wearing the proof of his mother’s skill and industry—the 
expression of his mother’s love ? Who, but the parent that has expe¬ 
rienced it, chn conceive the infinitely more exalted felicity allotted to 
Hannah, of witnessing, from year to year, that “ the child Samuel grew 
on, and was in favour with tlie Lord, and also with men ?” 

On one of these visits, the venerable Eli, now sensible of the value of 
the precious loan entrusted to bis care, again expressed his paternal 
benediction to EHcanah and his wife, saying, “ The Lord give thee seed 
of thti woman, for the loan that is lent to the Lord : .... and the Lord 
vi^iited Hannah, and she bare three more sons and two daughters.” 

After this record, this interesting woman glides from our sight. It 
was never the design of Scripture to gratify our curiosity, by complete 
histories, but just to give so much of the narrative, as would serve to 
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convey the instruction aimed at. Hannah perhaps presents as worthy a 
pattern of female excellence as can be pointed out, and the foundation 
and source of all her excellences was true religion. Favour is deceitful, 
and beauty is vain, but the 'tvoman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised. This article shall close* with a few liyes from a pen to which, 
during its progress, frequent reference has been made.* “ How sweetly 
affecting are the effusions of nature when aided and animated by devo¬ 
tion ! How religion ennobles and dignifies every character, how it places 
every other quality in its fairest and‘most favourable point of view! 
How well it is adopted to every season and situation of life! It was this 
which fortified Hannah against the bitter insults and reproaches of her 
merciless adversary, and preserved her from returning railing for railing. 
It was this which taught her self-government, so that she disturbed not 
the solemnity of the feast with womanish complaints, b«it covered a 
sorrowful heart with a serene countenance. It was this which carried 
her to the house of the Lord, for ligM, comfort, and relief. It was this 
which carried her with reputation and advantage through the first duties 
of a mother; and exhibited in one character the affectionate wife, the 
tender parent, the devout worshipper. This filled her heart and inspired 
her tongue in presenting her offering, in addressing the high-priest, in 
raising her song of praise. And this wiH communicate lustre, value, and 
importance to every female character, whether known to the world, or 
overlooked by it; in the secrecy of the family, or in the celebrify of the 
temple. “ There is a God who seeth in secret, and will reward openly.” 
The history of Hannah is gathered from the first thr^e chapters of the 
first book of Samuel. 

HANNIEL— Han-ni'-el. 

Grace, mercy, gift, or, rest of god» Son of Ephod of the tribe of 
Manasseh, a deputy sent to view the promised land. Numb, xxxiv. 23. 

HANUN— Ha'-nun. 

Gracious, merciful. Hanun the son of Nahash, king of the Ammon¬ 
ites, is famous, or rather infamous, for his insult to the ambassadors of 
David king of Israel, who were sent to condole with him on his father’s 
death, and to congratulate him on his accession to the throne. He 
affected to regard them as spies, and cut off half their beards and half 
their g£irments, to expose them to contempt and derision. On hearing 
of this villanous proceeding, David was greatly exasperated, declared 
war against the Ammonites, and sent Joab against them. They pro¬ 
cured assistance from Syria and from beyond the ^j^uphjates; Jhut Joab 
giving part of the army to Abishai, attacked the Syrians, .while Abishai 
fell on the Ammonites, and they conquered on both sides. David, on 
hearing of this success, passed the river Jordan in person with the rest of 
his troops, and defeated the Syrians in a set battle. The year following, 
David sent Joab to besiege Rabbah their capital: when the city was 
reduced to extremities, Joab informed David, who came with the rest of 
Israel, took the city, enslaved the inhabitants, and carried off a great 
booty. It is always painful to a feeling mind, to read, of w^ar and its 
attendant calamities; but this account may serve as a Jesson against 
indulging in impetuosity of temper, especially against offering unpro¬ 
voked insult to any—for, how great a fire a little matter kindleth! 2 Sam. 
X ; xi., I Chron. xix.; xx. I—3. 

, ♦ Hunter. 
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Another Hanun, son of Selepli, after the return from Babylon he 
assisted to build the valley-lato in the time of N^ehemiah. Neh. iir. 13. 

HARAN— Ha'-ran. 

Mountain, enclosed. Haran was the feldest son of Terah, brotlier to 
Abraham and Nahor, and father of Lot, Milcah, and Iscah. Nahor 
married Milcah, and, according to some interpreters, Abraham married 
Iscah, otherwise Sarah, but this is very uncertain. Haran died before 
his father Terah, in his native place, Ur of the Chaldees. Gen. xi. 26—32. 

Another Haran was the son*, of Caleb and Ephah his concubine. 
1 Chron. ii. 46. 

HARBONAH— Har-bo'-nah. 

Destruction, sword, dryness. Harbonah was the chamberlain of 
king Ahasuerus, appointed to see Haman executed. Esth. i. 10.; vii. 9. 

HARTM— Ha'-rim. 

Destroyed, anathematized. The third of the twenty-four sacer¬ 
dotal families. 1 Chron. xxiv. 8. The descendants of Harim returned 
from Babylon in number one thousand and seventeen. Ezra ii. 39. 
Some of the family having married strange women, separated Rom 
them. Ezra x. 21, 

The family of another Harim returned from Babylon, in number 
three hundred and twenty. Ezi'a<ii. 32. 

HARIPH—Ha'-riph. 

Winter, affront, youth. His children returned from Babylon in 
number one hundred and twelve. Neb. vii. 24. 

«HARNEPHER— Har'-ne-pher. 

The anger of the bull. Second son of Zophah. 1 Chron. vii. 36. 

HARSHA— IIar'-sha. 

The head of a family. Ezra ii. 52. 

HARUM— Ha'-rum. 

Exalted, great. Father of Aheshel, and son of Cos. 1 Chron. iv. 8. 

HARUZ— Ha'-ruz. 

Cut, pure, trod down, careful. Father of Mcshullemeth, the wife 
of king Manassch, 2 Kings xxi, 19. 

HAS A D I AH—H as-a-di'-AH. 

Mercy of the lord. The son of Zerubbabel. 1 Chron. iii. 20. 
HASHABIAH— Hash-a-bi'-ah. 

Reckoning, or, account of the lord. Three of this name are mentioned. 

1. HashabiAH, son of Amaziah the Levite. 1 Chron. vi. 45. 

2. HashabiAH, son of Jeduthun. His descendants had the twelfth 
place among the Levites in the temple. 1 Chron. xxv. 3. 19. 

3. Hashabiah, master of half a street at Keilah, contributed towards 
building the walls of Jerusalem. Neh. iii. 17. 

* HASfiB ADANA—Hash-ba-da'-na. 

Who makes haste. The Levite who was at Ezra's left hand while he 
read and explained the law. Neh. viii. 4. 

HASHEM—Ha'-shem. 

Name, fame. Jl considerable citizen of Jerusalem. 1 Chron. xi. 34, 
called Jashen.«2 Sam. xxiii, 32, 

* HASHUB— Ha'-shub. 

Rfxkoned, esteemed, tASOURED WITH CARE. One who contributed 
towards building the walls of Jerusalem. He repaired the tower of 
furnaces, assisted by Malchijah, Neh. iii. 11. „ 
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HASHUBAH--Ha-shu'-bah. 

Erumeration, estimation, thought, ♦ INDUSTRY. Son of Zerub- 
babel. 1 Chron. iii. 20. 

HASHUM— Ha'-shdm. 

Their silence, their haste. His descendants three hundred and 
twenty-eight, returned from Babylon. Neh. vii. 22. Ezra ii. 19, states 
the number at two hundred and twenty-three; perhaps all did not come 
at once. 

HASSENAAH— Has-se-na'-ah. 

|IusH. After the return from Babylon, the sons of Hassenaah built the 
fish-gate at Jerusalem.' Neh. iii. 3. 

HATACH— Ha'-tach. 

He that strikes. The chamberlain whom Esther sent to Mordecai, 
to inquire the cause of his grieP. Esth. iv. 5 —9. 

HATTUSH— Hat'-tush. 

He that forsakes sin. The son of Shechaniah, of David’s family. 
1 Chron. iii. 22. Ezra viii, 2. **’ 

HAVILAH— Hav'-i-lah. 

That suffers pain. Havilah the son of Cush; his descendants are 
supposed to have peopled the parts where the Tigris and Euphrates 
reunite, and discharge themselves into the Persian gulf. Gen. x. 7.; 
XXV. 18. 1 Sam. xv. 7. 

2. Havilah. the son of Joktan, Gen. x. 29, in all probability 
peopled Colchis, and the country encompassed by the river Pison. 
Gen. ii. 11. « 

HAZAEL— Haz'-a-el, 

That sees god. The prophet Elijah at Mount Horeb, received orders 
to anoint Hazael to be king of Syria^ It does not appear that he did 
this personally, but committed it to Elisha to be done at an appointed 
season, or when certain events should have taken place. Many years 
after this, Hazael was sent by his master, Benhadad king of Syria, to 
inquire of the prophet Elisha, whether he should recover or die of a 
disease under which he then laboured. The prophet replied in an 
ambiguous manner. He may recover, but he shall surely die ; intimating 
that the disease was not in itself mortal, yet that circumstances foreign 
to his present disease, should terminate his life; he then fixed his eyes 
on Hazael, and wept. Hazael demanded the cause of his emotion *. the 
prophet replied, that he foresaw the enormous cruelties of which he 
would be guilty. Hazael stood aghast ^t the horrible picture, and said, 
“ What! is thy servant a dog, that he should do*sucK .things? It is 
impossible that such barbarity can lurk in my heart.” The prophet 
merely replied, “ The Lord hath shewed me that thou shak be king over 
Syria.” In course of time, all that had» been predicted came to pass. 
Hazael ascended the throne, and ambition took possession of his heart. 
It appears, indeed, that he murdered his master Benhadad, by placing 
a thick wet cloth over his face, and so suffocating him, which in his 
weak state was easily effected; but the expressions^ are ambiguous, 
and it may be construed that the king himself imprudently put the 
cloth on his face to cool and refresh himself; but that this atruck in the 
fever, and caused it to prove fatal. But whether or not this guilty step, 
on the part of Hazael, opened the way for his accession to the throne 
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certain it is, that his elevation called forth those evil passions of which 
he was little aware. He smote the children of Israel in all their coasts. 
He oppressed them during all the days of king Jehoahaz, and, from 
what is left on record of his actions, plainly appears to have proved what 
the prophet foresaw him to ; a man of violence, cruelty, and 
blood. Hazael died about the same time as Jehoahaz king of Israel, 
and was succeeded by his son Benhadad. 1 Kings xix. 15. 2 Kings 
viiit 7 I 13» * xiii« 

« HAZAR-MAVETH— Ha-zar-ma'-veth. 

Court, entry, or, dwelling of* death. The third son of Joktan. 
Gen, X. 26. 

HAZIEL— Ha-zi'-el. 

Who sees God. Son of Shimei, a Levite and singer. 1 Chron. 
xxiii, 9. • 

HEBER, or EBER— He'-ber. 

One that passes, a passage, anger, or, wrath. Heber was the 
son of Saleh. In the time of Heber's son Peleg, the earth was divided. 
It has been conjectured that from this Heber the descendants of Abra¬ 
ham were called Hebrews; also, that the family of Heber were not 
concerned in the building of the tower of Babel, and that therefore they 
retained their original language i but these are uncertain, though not 
improbable conjectures. Gen. x. 24, 25. 

Another Heber was a Kenite of the family of Jethro, and husband 
to Jael, who killed Sisera. Judges iv. 17—22. 

^ HEBRON— He'-bron. 

Society, friendship, enchantment. Son of Kohath, and chief of 
a family. Exod.vi. 18. 

HEGAI or HEGE— He-ga'-i. 

Meditation, word, separation, groaning. Chamberlain and 
keeper of the women in the court of king Ahasuerus. Esth. ii. 8. 

HELDAI— Hel-da'-i. 

The W'^orld. One of the twelve captains appointed by David to do 
duty at the palace with the twenty-four thousand men whom they com¬ 
manded. 1 Chron, xxvii. 15. 

<*,Another Heldai was one of whom Zechariah was divinely directed 
to require gold, to make crowns for Joshua, the son of Josedech. 
Zech. vi. 10, II. 

HELEB— He'-leb. 

Milk, or, fatness. Son of Baanah, a brave officer in David’s army. 
2 Sam. xihii. 29.* ♦ 

HELEK— He'-lek. 

i\>RTiON, lightness, SLIPPERY. Son of Gilead, of the tribe of 
Manasseh, and head of^ a family. Numb. xxvi. 30, 

HELEM— He'-lem. 

Bruising. Mentioned 1 Chron. vii. 35. 

HELEZ— He'-lez. 

Armed, or, spoiled and discomfited. One of David’s officers. 
2 Sara, xxiii. 26* 1 Chron. xi. 27. 

^ HELI— He'-li. 

Ascending, or, climbing up. The father of Joseph, the carpenter, 
who married Mary, the mother of our Lord. Luke iii. 23. 
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HELON-He'-lon. 

Wii<?DOW, PROFANATION. Father of Hiab, of the tribe of Zebiilou. 
Numb. i. 9. 

HEMAN-He'-man. 

Much, or, in great number ; tumult, trouble ; faith, trust, 
CREDIT. Two of this name are mentioned—one the son of Lotan, and 
grandson of Esau. Gen. xxxvi. 22. 

The other is Heman, or Em an, the Ezrahite, an eminent musician, 
in the time of Solomon. He is named as the author of the 'eighty- 
eightl^ psalm, but this is very uncertain, as that psalm appears to have 
been composed during the afflictions of Israel in Egypt. It would 
rather appear, that there were two of the name of Heman, or Eman, 
famous in sacred poetry or psalmody—one the grandson of Judah, who 
might compose that psalm iif Egypt, 1 Chron. ii. 6.—and one a musi¬ 
cian in the time of Solomon, 1 Kings iv. 31. 

IlEMDAN— Hem'-dan. 

Desire, or, heat of judgment. Son of Dishon, descendant of Seir, 
the Horite. Gen. xxxvi. 26. 

" HEN. 

Grace, pity. Son of Zephaniah, in whose name Zechariah said that 
a crown should be consecrated to the^Lord. Zech. vi. 14. 

HEPHER— He'-pher. 

He that seeks, or, treads under. Father of Zelophehad, and head 
of a family. Numb. xxvi. 33. xxvii. 1. 

HEPHZIBAH— Heph'-zi-bai^ 

My will in his. The mother of Manasseh, king of Judah, 2 Kings 
xxi. 1. 

This name is also figuratively aijplied, in the promises of Divine 
mercy to the people of Israel, and to the gospel church. “ Thou shall 
no more be termed forsaken, nor thy land any more be termed desolate, 
but thou shalt be called Hephzibah, and thy land Beulah, for the 
Lord delighteth in thee, and thy land shall be married. Isa. Ixii. 4. 

HERMAS— Her'-mas. 

Gain, refuge. One to whom St. Paul sent Christian salutation. 
Rom. xvi. 14. 

In the same verse is mentioned Hermes —the name is of a like sig¬ 
nification ; it is also the Greek name of the god Mercury. We have 
no farther account in scripture of these individuals, than that they were 
among the disciples at Rome. 

HERMOGENES— Her-mo'-ge*nes’. 

Born of mercury, generation of lucre, refuge of generation. 
Was a professor of Christianity, but afterwards forsoqjc the apostle, 
and fell away from his profession. Fr^m St.'Paul’s reference to this 
painful fact, it appears that he shrunk from the disgrace and danger 
attending a profession of the gospel, when he saw the apostle impri¬ 
soned for his adherence to it. 2 Tim. i. 15. It is supposed that he 
also adhered to the heresies of Simon and Nicolas, saying that the 
resurrection of the dead was already passed. ' 

HEROD-— Her'-od. ^ 

The glory of the skin. Several of this name are mentioned or 
alluded to in scripture. 

(I.) Herod the Great—an epithet to which he had no claim, except 
• s 2 
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^'hat arose from the magnitude of his crimes. He was by education^ 
and some have said by desclnt, a Jew. He also married into Jewish 
families^ and always discovered a g^eat desire to conciliate the afiec- 
tion and esteem of that people. With this view he professed much 
attachment to their interests and their rehgion, of which he gave several 
very costly proofs; in particular, he rebuilt,* or rather repaired and 
improved the temple of Jerusalem, a work which occupied nine years ; 
and, during an extreme famine, he procured food for the people at an 
amazing expense. But it was sufficiently evident that grandeur and 
ambition were his only deities, and*all his liberality could never^,over¬ 
come the antipathy of the Jews against him, wliich was founded on 
three reasons : they regarded him as an Idumean, by extraction ; they 
dreaded him on account of his cruelty, of which he had given many 
horrible instances, even in his own family; and they despised him for 
his inconsistency in professing the religion of Moses, and yet discover¬ 
ing so little conformity to it, and such frequent violations of it, even in 
public and important matters. He placed round the temple of Jehovah, 
trophies in honour of Augustus Caesar. He placed a golden eagle over 
the temple doors, and he set up a temple in honour of Augus¬ 
tus, and of other heathen deities, and established heathen games and 
ceremonies, excusing himself by alHeging the necessity of the times, and 
of obedience to the Romans. 

Herod was quite young when placed by his father in the govern¬ 
ment of Galilee, in which he acquitted himself with much prudence 
and valour, -and brought things into a peaceable and orderly state. 
This gained him the friendship of Caesar Sextus, governor of Syria, 
who entrusted him with the government of Coelo-Syria, and in course 
of time, he was also made king qf Judea, chiefly through the influence 
of the celebrated Roman general, Mark Antony. His whole life and 
reign were a series of most horrid barbarities. In a transport of fury 
he caused his favourite wife to be put to death, and afterwards was 
wretched and inconsolable at her loss; and some of his sons and other 
near relatives he strangled, drowned, or otherwise destroyed. These are 
but specimens of his cruelties. 

During the reign of Herod, the Saviour of the world was born. 
On this occasion, an unknown star appeared over the country of the 
east, (probably Persia,) which their Magi, or wise men, understood to 
be indicative of the birth of some illustrious personage, of which, 
indeed, there was at that time^a general expectation. They accord¬ 
ingly* left Iheir own Country, and followed the direction of the star, 
which led them to the land of Judea; and they either concluded, or 
received some special intimation, that the infant was king of the Jews. 
Accordingly on their afrival ^ Jerusalem, they inquired, “ Where is 
He that is born king of the Jews t for we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship him.” 

* The young reader should understand that the temple was not wholly rebuilt by 
Herod, and diet at is jpistakeniy called the third temple. When Herod proposed his 
repairs and improi^ento, the Jews would only consent on condition of a small part 
being dobe at once^md completed before another part was touched, so that the building 
was tifever wholly taken down, nor were the services and sacrifices at all suspended. 
li Is (Ue^jssiiry to establish this Ihot, in order to prove the fulfilment of HaggaVs pro- 
pbeey, that the Messiah should enter the temple then building, and so render its glory 
superior to that of Solomon. Hag. ii. Ti 9. 
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Such ati inquiry, to persons who were ignorant of the spiritual nature 
of the kingdom of this new-born Prince, would naturally excite great 
consternation and alarm, especially during an unsettled state of public 
affairs. The whole city of Jerusalem was moved, and the intelligence 
was soon conveyed to Herod, who was then languishing under the 
disease of which he died. He trembled for the safety of his crown, con¬ 
cluding that the infant, whose birth was thus marked by prognostics of 
greatness, must needs be his rival in temporal government. Accordingly, 
he summoned the chief priests and .eiders, and demanded of tlrem where 
the J\J[e8siah, the Prinpe so long expected by the Jews, was to be born. 
They readily replied, in Bethlehem of Judea, for so it was expressly pre¬ 
dicted by the prophet Micah, v. 2. Herod then sent for the Magi; 
questioned them very particularly as to the time when the star appeared ; 
directed them to Bethlehem ; 'and engaged them, when they had found 
the royal Infant, to come back and acquaint him, that he also might go 
and do Him homage. 

They accordingly went, directed by the star, to the very house 
where the child Jesus was, and devoutly presented their worship and 
adorations; but, as they were preparing to return to Herod, they were 
wanned in a dream of his murderous intentions towards the child, and 
directed to return to their own country by another road. Joseph also 
was warned to take the young child and his mother, for safety, into the 
land of Egypt. Having waited a while for the return of the wise men, 
Herod began to suspect they had disappointed him, and, in a paroxysm 
of rage and terror, he directed that all the male children in Bethlehem, 
under the age of two years, should be immediately slain; thinking thus 
to ensure the destruction of the innocent object of his vengeance. But 
Heaven defeated his designs, and, in #pite of all opposition, fulfilled the 
ancient decree, and set His King on the holy hill of Zion. 

Herod’s end rapidly approached. His last days were marked by 
atrocities the most unparalleled, and by sufferings the most horrible anti 
indescribable. A slow fever consumed his vitals; hrs legs were swollen 
with dropsy. His hunger became insatiable ; his bowels ulcerated, and 
racked with excruciating pains. An insupportable itching pervaded his 
whole body; his flesh became putrid, and, while yet living, worms came 
forth, and crawled over his loathsome body. While in this state, a 
rumour prevailed that he was dead^ Some young persons testified their 
exultation at this intelligence, by throwing down the golden eagle from 
the portal of the temple, which he had placed therq in spite of their 
remonstrances, and in insult of their God. Her^ heajd of this,* and, 
having summoned together those concerned in this exploit, he caused 
them all to be burned alive. ■* 

When he found his end approaching, he ordered all the principal 
persons of Judea to attend him at Jericho, on pain of instant death. 
When they were assembled, he caused them all to be shut up, and 
extorted from his executors a promise, that as soon as he was dead they 
would massacre them, in order to secure a general ^ourning through 
Judea at the time of his death, which might seem to be on his account. 
But this inhuman order was never executed. Five days bsfore the death 
of Herod, he gave orders that his son Antipater, who had been detected 
in a conspiracy against him, should be put to death. This being done, 
he revoked his will, which had been in favour of that prince, and dlYidecl 
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his territory to three of his in the following manner. The kingdom 
of Judea to Archelaus ; the country of Auranitis, Trachonitis, and Ba- 
lama to Philip, the brother of Archelaus; and Galilee and Petraoa to 
Herod Antipas. He died at the age of seventy-six, having reigned about 
tliirty-seven years. 

The above particulars are chiefly collected from Josephus, the Jewish 
historian *, as the references of scripture to this prince are but few ; and 
as authentic particulars can be obtained from an almost contemporary 
historian of acknowledged fidelity, which are truly valuable, as tending 
to illustrate his character, and the circumstances of the Jewish people at 
the time of Christ’s birth and life. The references of Scripture are, 
Matt. ii. and Luke iii. 1. 

2. Herod Antipas, son of Herod the CJreat, mentioned in his father’s 
will as tetrarcb, or governor over the fourth part of the province, con¬ 
sisting of Galilee and Perea. His first wife was the daughter of Aretas, 
king of Arabia; but, having entertained a guilty passion for Herodias, 
the wife of his brother Philip, he dismissed his own wife, and persuaded 
Herodias to desert her husband, Philip, and marry him. At this time, 
John the Baptist was exercising his ministry ; and Herod, having been 
led by curiosity to hear him, was much delighted with his preaching, and 
did many things in consequence, pAhaps adopted some religious obser¬ 
vances, and broke off some minor vices, hoping thus to make a sort of 
composition for maintaining lus master-sin: but however many things 
may be done for religion, religion has done little for those in whom it 
has not subdued the dominion of sin in their hearts. Jo]|jn was a man 
eminent for uncompromising fidelity in the discharge of his ministry; and 
when Herod sent for him, instead of amusing him with speculations, or 
prescribing for him outward observances, he struck at once to the root 
of the matter, and reproved him for Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, 
saying, “ It is not lawful for thee to have her.” At this faithful reproof, 
Herod was greatly enraged. He ordered the prophet to be seized, and 
sent him loaded with fetters to the castle of Macherus. The malice 
of Herodias was yet more implacable and violent. Nothing short of 
John’s destruction could satisfy her, and she watched an opportunity 
of gratifying her revenge, which after some time occurred. On Herod's 
birth-day, he made a great feast to his nobles, at which Herodias was 
present, and Salome, her daughter by Philip her first husband. 

In utter violation of female modesty and propriety, Salome, the daughter 
of Herodias* daneqd before this festive party; at which Herod was so much 
delighted, that he promised with an oath to grant her any request she might 
present, Herodias immediately urged her to demand the head of the faith¬ 
ful Baptist, Herod was exceedingly grieved at this cruel request, but had 
not firmness and justice to refuse it. On account of his oath, uttered 
in the midst of his guests, he felt his honour pledged to fulfil, however 
criminal, the action in which it involved him. He sent an executioner, 
and beheaded John in the prison; and his head was brought in a charger, 
or large dish, and delivered to the damsel, who gave it to her mother, 
Herod and his Simty paramour were now left to sin, without interruption 
from diis faithfrul reprover; but “ there is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicket!and Herod’s guilty conscience now upbraided him more 
fteetily than ever John had done. .The wicked often fear where no fear 
s: h was so in this instance; for when Herod heard of Jthc fame pf 
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Jesus, who was now prosecuting his ministry, he said, “ This is John, 
whom I have beheaded ; he is risen from the dead, and therefore mighty 
works do shew forth themselves in him.” Though Herod regarded Jesus 
with this sort of undefined terror, he cherished a strong desire to see 
him, and took frequent opportunities of inquiring concerning his preach¬ 
ing and miracles. Afterwards, he appears to have formed some design 
against the life of Jesus, probably from a jealousy, excited by rumours, 
that he was the expected King of the Jews. On our Lord haying an 
intimation of this, he said, “ Go and*tell that fox, that I do cures and 
cast oiit devils to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be per¬ 
fected intimating, that until his work was accomplished, and his time 
come, no attempts against him could prevail. Shortly afterwards, when 
Je^us was apprehended and examined before Pilate, the governor of 
Judea, that governor, being persuaded of his innocence, would have 
released him, but for the clamour of the Jews. While Pilate was in 
perplexity, between a sense of justice and duty and a desire of man¬ 
pleasing, it came to his knowledge that Jesus was of Galilee, the juris¬ 
diction of Herod; and as Herod was then at Jerusalem, he sent the 
prisoner to him. Herod was glad of this opportunity of gratifying his 
curiosity in seeing Jesus, and hoped that he should have seen some 
miracle wrought by him; but in this he wa'S entirely disappointed, for 
Jesus even forbore to answer Herod the many questions that he 
proposed to him. Herod then, with his men of war, set Jesus at nought, 
mocked him, arrayed him in robes of mock royalty, and sent him back 
to Pilate, as onye beneath his notice. This intcrcontse proved the occa¬ 
sion of reconciling Herod and Pontius Pilate, who before were at enmity 
with each other. Matt. xiv. 1—^12. Mark vi. 14—30. Luke ix. 7—9; 
xiii. 31,32; xxiii. 6—12. * 

We have no further account of Herod in Scripture. But we learn 
frou* Josephus, that he was engaged four years in an unsuccessful war with 
Aretas, his father-in-law, on account of dismissing his daughter; which 
even the Jews regarded as a punishment for beheading John the Baptist; 
and that some time afterwards, the ambitious Herodias, mortified that 
her brother Agrippa should bear the name of king while Herod was only 
called tetrarch, pressed him to visit Rome, and solicit the same dignity 
from Caius Caligula, the emperor; but so far from granting this request, 
the emperor, already prejudiced against him by letters from Agrippa, 
deprived him even of his tetrarchy, and sent him into banishment, first 
to Lyons, and afterwards to Spain, whet-e he died.* 

3. Herod-Philip, son of Herod the Great and Mariamne, ancf hus¬ 
band of Herodias, whom his brother Herod seduced and married; the 
father of Salome, who danced before Herod, Mt^U. xiv. 3*, 4. 

4. Herod-Agrippa, son of Aristobulfis, brother to Herodias, grand¬ 
son to Herod the Great, and king of Judea and Chalcis. He it was wlio 
slew the apostle James, and imprisoned Peter. Acts xii. See Agrippa, 

HERODIAS— He-Ro'-di-as. 

Daughter of Aristobulus and Bernice, sister to Hewd-Agrippa, (last 
article,) and grand-daughter of Herod the Great; wifeNf Philip, wTiom 
she abandoned, to marry Herod Antipas; and mother of^alome, who, 
at her suggestion, demanded of Herod the death of John the Baptist, in 
revenge for his having censured this incestuous marriage. (See Her^d : 
John the Baptist.) Matt. xiv. 3 — 12. 
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HEROqiON— He-rO'-di*on.. 

Aw HEROIC SONG, or, CONQUEROR OF HEROES. St. Paul's kinsman at 
Rome, to whom he desired Christian salutations. Rom, xvi. 1K 
HESRAI, or HEZRO— Hes'-ra-i. 

Court, habitation, hay. One of ETavid's gallant officers. 2 Sam.' 
xxiii. 35. 1 Chron. xi. 37. 

HESRON, or HEZRON— Hes'-ron. 

Dart of joy, or, division of the sun. 1. Hesron the third son of 
Reuben, and head of a family in'Israel, Gen. xlvi. 9. Numb. xxvi. 6 i 
2. Hesron the son of Pharez, and grandson of. Judah, Gen. xlvi. 12. 
1 Chron. ii. 5. One in the genealogy of Jesus Christ, Matt. i. 3. 

HETH. 

Trembling, or, fear. The son of Canaan, and father of the Ilitti^s. 
EphroUi.was of this family, of whom Abranam bought the field of Mach- 
pelah, iSs a burial-place for Sarah. Gen. x. 15; xxiii. 10—16. 

HEZEKJAH— Hez-e-ki'-ah. 

Strength of the ix)RD. Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz and Abi, was 
king of Judah. This prince did what was right in the sight of the Lord. 
He destroyed the high-places of idolatry, cut down the groves, and 
broke the statues which the people had adored. He also demolished the 
brazen serpent which Moses had s€t up, and which had been preserved 
as a memorial, but which the people perverted to an occasion of idolatry. 
Nor was Hezekiah less concerned to restore the worship of the true God, 
which had fallen into neglect. He cleansed and repaired the temple, 
and directed the Le^ites to renew the sacrifices, whicl^e himself fur¬ 
nished. He also determined to hold a very solemn passover, an institu¬ 
tion which had been very much neglected, and to which he now invited 
not only all his own people, but adso the degenerate Israelites, who had 
become still more grossly idolatrous. Some ridiculed this proposal, but 
many thankfully availed themselves of it, and it was a most solemn 
festival. However discouraging, and even hopeless, may be the circum¬ 
stances by which we are surrounded, we should still attempt to do good. 
Such attempts ai*e sometimes successful, when least expected; and if 
but one instance of success results, we may well consider it as requiting 
the labour of many efforts. While king Hezekiah was thus chiefly con¬ 
cern^ for the honour of God, and the interests of religion, he was 
by no means indifferent to works of public utility. He improved the 
city of Jerusalem, repaired the fortifications, erected magazines of all 
sorts, and built a«nevi^aqueduct.* 

In* the fourth year of the reign of Hezekiah, Salmaneser, king of 
Assyria, invaded Israel, and carried away captive the ten tribes. This, 
however, did nt>t ileter Qezekiah from shaking off the Assyrian yoke, and 
refusing to p^ the tribute whi<?h had been imposed on Ahaz, He also 
defeated the Philistines and destroyed their country, and then laying 
in abundant stores, and stopping up the springs without the city, he 
appointed efficient commanders over his troops, and put all in the best 
possible conditioi^or making a vigorous resistance. Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria, wiffis^n immense anny, entered the territories of Judah, 
subdued maily towns, and advanced towards the metropolis. Heze¬ 
kiah witnessed this formidable approach, not , without considerable 
disma'y, esjieciaUy when he found himself disappointed of succours 
which he expected from Egypt and Ethiopia. He therefore sent to 
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Rabshaketi, the Assyrian general, desirijng terms of peace. The con¬ 
ditions proposed were extravagant; no lewf than thirty talents of gold, 
and three hundred talents of silver, amounting to above £3.50,000 of our 
.mo^ey: to raise this sura, Hezekiah exhausted his treasury, and was 
even obliged to take off the gold plates with which he had formerly 
overlaid the temple doors. On receiving this money, Sennacherib, 
instead of quitting Judah according to his engagement, sent three of his 
principal officers, from Lachish, which he was then besieging, to Jeru¬ 
salem, to call upon Hezekiah to surrender. We cannot help obsferving, 
that through the whole pf this business, there appears to have been a sad 
failure, on the part of Hezekiah, of simple reliance on God. We do not 
hear that he sought counsel of God in the matter of alliance with Egypt 
and Ethiopia; indeed, such alliances in general, and especially with 
E^pt, were forbidden to the people 0f God. While they clave tp Him, 
were obedient to his commands, and fully relied on his promises, Jehovah 
himself was their ally, their protection, and defence, and they needed no 
other. The conduct of Hezekiah, m this respect, indicates a degree of 
reliance on an arm of flesh; and we are not surprised that when that 
failed, he yielded to a degree of despondency, and resorted to another 
measure, as unnecessary, if not as exceptionable, as the former. The 
capitulation with Assyria, and the compliance with the terms of capitu¬ 
lation, seems also to have been entered into, and agreed upon, without 
Divine direction. Hence we cannot wonder, that the people of God 
were reduced to extremities, in complying with the exorbitant demands 
of the insultin|»^oe; and that they afterwards found the sacrifice had 
been made in "min, and that they were still exposed to the fraud and 
insolence of the unprincipled king and his servants. 

The ambassadors of Sennacherib demanded an audience with Heze¬ 
kiah, but that the king declined, and sent to them three of his principal 
servants, Eliakim, Shebna, and Joah. On this occasion, the insolence 
of Rabshakeh, the Assyrian general, was unbounded. He spoke of his 
master’s invincible power in terms of the loftiest haughtiness of exagge¬ 
ration, and in language the most contemptuous of Hezekiah, his armies, 
his allies, and his God. As all this was spoken in Hebrew, it was heard 
by the Jews who stood on the wall, and had a tendency to dispirit and 
dissatisfy them: the deputies requested Rabshakeh to speak rather in 
the Syriac language, which they knew, but winch would not be under¬ 
stood by the common people; but Rabshakeh on this only raised his 
voice the more, that all might hear his contemptuous tlireats. ^ He then 
repeated the summons to them to surrender, declaiRng thfit none of the 
gods of the nations had been able to deliver those who trusted in them, 
and challenging Jehovah to deliver his people. On* hearing of these 
terrific menaces, and these blasphemous ftppeals* Hezekiah betook him¬ 
self to the right course; he clothed himself in sackcloth, repaired to the 
temple of the Lord, and sent a messenger to Isaiah the prophet, to seek 
his counsels and his prayers. Had he done this at first, he probably 
would not have been reduced to such an extremity; however, it is well 
when the failure of our own means leads us at last tKlJ^t simple reli¬ 
ance on God, which at first would have been our wisdom aW our safety. 

Isaiah was directed to return a consolatory answer to the king. JJe 
bade him not be dismayed at the threats of Sennacherib and his servjuats, 
for the God, whom they had so grossly insulted would humble their 
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haughtiness, by sending out spirit of fear on the king of Assyria, which 
should compel him to return to his own country, and that there he 
should die by the sword. Accordingly, when Rabshakeh returned to 
Sennacherib, who had departed from Lachish to Libnah, he found him 
agitated by a report, that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, was come forth to 
war against him. On this, Sennacherib hastily departed, but left a 
blasphemous letter for Hezekiah, warning him not to place his confi¬ 
dence in Jehovah, or to expect that He could deliver out of the hands 
of the king of Assyria. On receifyig this letter, Hezekiah went up to 
the temple, and spread the case before the Lord, earnestly imploring Him 
to appear on behalf of his people, and to chastise their insolent and 
blasphemous foe. Hezekiah’s prayer was heard, and the prophet Isaiah 
was sent to assure him, that all the threads of Sennacherib should come 
to nought; that he should neither attack nor besiege Jerusalem, for the 
Lord would protect both his people and the city. Accordingly, that 
very night the angel of the Lord smote the camp of the Assyrians, and 
they were found in the mbrning one hundred and eighty-five thousand 
men all dead corpses! “ Blessed are the people whose God is the Lord!” 

but, “ Who ever hardened himself against Him, and prospered ?” 

The well-known Hebrew Melody of a modern poet is so beautifully 
descriptive of this amazing and awful scene, that it would be injustice 
to withhold it from the reader. 

“ The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 

And the slleen of their spears was like stars on the sea,, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green. 

That host with their banne|a at sunset were seen ; 

Like the leaves of the forest, when autumn hath blown, 

That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread bis wings on the blast, 

And breath’d on the face of the foe as he pass’d; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still. 

And^there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride ; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf: 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 

• And tW tei^ were all siltnt, the banners alone, 

The.lances unlifled, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail. 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the ioight*of the G«ntile, unsmote by the sword, 

Hath melted like snow, in the glance of the Lord. 

In the same year of this wonderful deliverance, Hezekiah was 
attacked by severe and threatening disease. The prophet Isaiah was 
sent with a message, directing him to prepare for leaving the world; inas¬ 
much api the dJuisfase with which be was afSicted, in its natural tendency, 
was ^eertalnly^tal. It is strongly intimated, that this sickness was a 
chastisement upon Hezekiah, for having his heart improperly elevated 
on account of the miraculous deliverance from the hand of the Assyrians, 
and not duly acknowledging the power and mercy of God .in it. What 
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a proof that the best of men are but men at^/the best; and that the most 
miraculous interpositions do not necessarily produce humility and grati¬ 
tude ! On receiving the intimation of the prophet Isaiah, Hezekiah had 
recourse to earnest and importunate supplication to God for recovering 
mercy. , It is not easy to account for so very earnest a desire for life, in 
one who had a good hope that death would be but his removal to heaven. 
But Hezekiah probably had some other reason for his urgent request, 
than the mere shrinking back from dissolution, which is common to 
human nature. It might seem a matter of triumph to his enemies if he 
were cqt off at so critics) a juncture, and under the appearance of Divine 
displeasure. The reformation was as yet, perhaps, but incomplete, and 
he might desire the prolongation of life, in the hope of further usefulness 
in the kingdom and in the church; besides, it is possible that at this 
time he had no son, and he rnight fear that the house of David would 
be extinct, and the promises of God cut off. But, whatever were his 
particular motive, certain it is, that his prayer was accepted and an¬ 
swered;—and thus we are encouraged at all times to pour out our hearts 
before God, and seek of Him a refuge in every time of trouble, and 
succour and supply suited to our need. Isaiah was immediately sent 
back to Hezekiah, to say that the Lord would raise him up from his bed 
of sickness, and prolong his life fifteen years. The prophet was also in¬ 
structed to prescribe means for his recovery, and to give him a token 
thereof, viz.—that the sun-dial of i^haz should miraculously go back 
ten degrees ; that is, the day was prolonged by retarding or retrograding 
the motion that produces the change of day and night; and what was 
added to the length of that day was subtracted from the ensuing night. . 
Three days after this, Hezekiah was so completely recovered that he 
went up to the house of the Lord, and* there recited an ode of thanks¬ 
giving to tlie God of his mercies, which he had composed on his wonder¬ 
ful recovery. But such is the weakness and fickleness of the human 
heart, that even after this, Hezekiah again forgot himself and his obliga¬ 
tions. Merodach-Baladan, the king of Babylon, having heard of his 
sickness and recovery, sent ambassadors to congratulate him. He w'as 
greatly elated with this honour, and foolishly and vain-gloriously 
shewed the messengers all the treasures that were in his house. Isaiah 
was sent to reprove him for this misconduct, and to intimate that at no 
very distant period the treasures of which he was so vain should all be 
carried away to Babylon ; and even his own descendants should be 
taken to serve, as ennuchs, in the palace qf the king of B^byloUj^ Heze¬ 
kiah received this message with pious humility and resignation, sayihg, 

“ Good is the word of the Lord which He hath spoken.” With all his 
imperfections, this good man was willing to receive reproof, and to fall 
in with the intentions of the Divine chastisements^; and it is a happiness 
to know that they were sanctified to him, to humble him and to prove 
him, and to make him know what was in his heart, and how entirely he 
depended on the forgiving mercy and helping grace of his God. He was 
assured of peace in his own day, which accordingly he ^njoyed; and at 
his death was honourably buried in the chiefest of the s^ijlchres of the 
sons of David. He reigned about fifty-five years. His narrative is found 
2 Kings, xviii.; xix.; xx. 2 Chron. xxix.; xxx.; xxxi.; xxxii.; and 
Isaiah, xxxvi.; xxxvii.; xxxviii. ; xxxix. 

Another Hezekiah (or Jehezekiah) mentioned was the son of Shallum, 
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who Opposed the Israelites jvhen they carried captive a great number of 
their hrethren, the children of Judah, and obliged them to set them at 
liberty. 2 Chron. xxxviii. 12. 

A third Hezekiah was the son of Neariah, a descendant of Zerubba- 
bel, 1 Chron. iii. 23; and a fourth returned from Babylon, with ninety- 
eight of his family. Neh. vii. 21. 

HEZIR— He'-zir. 

Hog,^ converted, or, RETURNED. The head of the seventeenth sacer- 
dotal family. 1 Chron. xxiv. 15. 

HIDDAI, or HURAI—HidJ-da-i. 

Praise, or, cry. One of David’s valiant officers. 1 Chron. xi. 32. 
2 Sara, xxiii. 30. 

KIEL— HiVel. 

God lives, or, the life of god. Kiel, the Bethelite, rebuilt the 
city of Jericho, notwithstanding the awful curse denounced by Joshua 
against the person who , should make such an attempt. He, however, 
braved the threatening, and proved its effects in the loss of his whole 
family; for his eldest son Abiram was killed while laying the foundation, 
and his youngest son Segub when hanging the gates. No word of God 
shall fall to the ground; and though hand join in hand, the wicked 
shall not go unpunished. Josh.*Vi.26. 1 Kings, xvi, 34. 

HILKIAH— Hil-ki'-ah. 

God is my portion. No less than four of this name are mentioned:— 

1. Hilkiah, the father of Eliakim. 2 Kings xviii. 18. Isaiah xxiii. 20. 

2. Hilkiah, soh of Amaziah. A Levite of the family of Merari, 

1 Chron. vi. 45. 

3. Hilkiah, the high-priest in the reign of Josiah, during whose pon¬ 
tificate the book of the law wfs found in the treasury of the temple. 

2 Kings xxii. xxiii. 2 Chron. xxiv. 

4. Hilkiah, father of the prophet Jeremiah. Jer. i. 1. Some sup¬ 
pose this to be the same with the preceding, but this opinion wants proof. 

HILLEL—Hil'-lel. 

He that praises. Father of Abdon, judge of Israel. Judges xii. 13. 
There were several celebrated Jewish rabbins of this name, but they are 
not mentioned in scripture. 

HIRAM, or HURAM—Hi'-ram. 

Elevation, or, exaltation of life. Hiram, king of Tyre, was on 
very friendly terms with David and Solomon, kings of Israel. According 
to profane authors,, this prinefe was celebrated for his taste in archi¬ 
tecture, and ‘his munificence in adorning the city of Tyre. We learn 
lirom scripture, that when David was acknowledged king over all Israel, 
Hiram sent hmbassadprs with artificers and cedar to build his palace. 
Hiram also sent ambassador? to Solomon, to congratulate him on his 
accession to the throne. Solomon desired of him timber and stones for 
the building of the temple, which he agreed to furnish on condition of 
receiving from Solomon corn and oil. When Solomon had finished all 
his works, he p|esented to Hiram twenty towns in Galilee, with which 
Hiram, oh ikMnng tKem, was not pleased, and called them the land of 
Cabill, of mean. While Solomon was engaged in building, 

Hiram lent him a hundred and twenty talents of gold, amounting m 
value to £657,000 of our money>. 2 Sam, v, 11.. 1 Chron. xlv. 1. 1 Kings 
V. I—12; ix. 10—14.27. 
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Anoiiier iiibam was the son of a Tyrian, and of a Jewish mother, either 
belonging to the tribe of Dan or Naphtali, (pirh^^s to Dan on the father’s 
side, and to Naphtali on that of the mother.) Hiram was an excellent 
artificer in brass or copper: he made the celebrated columns in the 
temple, called Jachin and Boaz ;.the brazen sea; and ten smaller brazen 
basins for the priests. I Kings vii. 13—45. 2 Chron. ii. 14. 

HIRaH— Hi'-rah. 

Liberty, or, anger. A Canaanite of Adullam, father of Shuah, whom 
Judah, the son of Jacob, married. Gen. xxxviii. 1,2. • 

HOBAB— Ho'-bab. 

Favoured and beloved. The son, or, as some suppose, the grandson 
of Jethro, (see Raguel and Jethro,) and brother-in-law to Moses. 
When the Israelites were encamped at Sinai, they were visited by Jethro 
and Hobab, When they departed towards Canaan, Jethro returned to 
Midian. Moses persuaded Hobab to accompany the Israelites, saying, 

“ We are journeying unto the place of which the Lord hath said, I will 
give it you: go thou with us, and we will do thee good; for the Lord 
hath spoken good concerning Israel." Hobab at first declined, saying he 
would return to his own country; but Moses pleaded earnestly with him, 
observing, he v/ould be of essential service to the people, on account of 
his knowledge of the surrounding country: “ Thou wilt be to us instead 
of eyes," or spies. At length, Hobab was prevailed with, and had a 
division allotted him in Canaan.—If we are journeying to the heavenly 
Canaan, we should use every means in our power to induce others to 
accompany us. The inheritance is large enough for.all; all who come 
are freely welcome to a share; and the happiness of all will be increased 
by every additional sharer, especially that of the individual who has been”"" 
tlie means of persuading him to comj^. With persons of a generous 
spirit, we may sometimes prevail more under the idea of their being 
useful to others, than from any expectation of advantage to themselves; 
and thds good is reaped as well as communicated. Those who have 
begun by distributing the Bible, or teaching others to read it, have not 
unfrequently been brought to read and love it to their own everlasting 
benefit. Numb. x. 29—33. Judges i. 16; iv. II. 

HODAVIAH —Ho-da-vi'-ah. 

The I.ORD IS my praise. A valiant man, of the tribe of Manasseh. 

1 Chron. v. 24. 

Another Hodaviah was a Levite, father of Kadmiel, returned from 
Babvlon. Ezra ii. 40. 

HOGLAH— Hog'-lah. * ’ • . 

Festival, or, dance. One of the daughters of Zelophehad, in the 
tribe of Manasseh. Numb, xxxvi. 11. « 

HOHAM—Ho'-ham, • 

Woe to them. King of Hebron, one of the five kings who besieged 
Gibeon with Adonizedek. He was hanged by command of Joshua. 
Joshua E. 1—3. 

HOPHNl—H oph'-ni. , 

He that covers, or, my fist. One of the sons of Ell> the high-priest 
and judge of Israel, of whom this awful character is gi^n, that they 
were sons of Belial, and knew not the Lord; that is, they were wicked 
and dissolute men, who obeyed not the commandments of the. Lord- In 
performing th§ functions of their ministry in the tabernacle, these young 
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men transgressed the rules prescribed by Divine appointment, and that 
for the gratification of their fewn covetousness and luxury. The remarks 
made on tJieir offence do not ^ply to burnt-offerings or sacrifices of 
atonement* but only to peace-offerings, or voluntary offerings of grati¬ 
tude and devotion. There was no law for the giving of these; but there 
were laws about the manner of offering them when they were given. 
Of these sacrifices, the blood, fat, kidneys, and caul whfoh covers the 
intestines, were offered to the Lord; the right shoulder and the breast 
belonged to the priest; and the remainder to the offerer, who feasted upon 
it in the holy place. It appears tlfat the priest’s ^portion was not given 
until after it was dressed, and certainly that he had no right‘d to demand 
it till the fat was offered on the altar. The irregularity of the sons of 
Eli consisted, in their not being content with the allotted portion, but 
sending a son or servant, having a fork? with three teeth; this he put 
into the pot, and whatever he could bring up with it, he laid claim to for 
the priest. In like manner also, before the fat was burned, the priest’s 
servant came and demanded his portion raw, that it might be dressed 
some other way, more agreeable to his luxurious palate. If the offerer 
remonstrated, and begged them to wait until the fat was burned accord¬ 
ing to custom, it was then taken from him by force. “ Wherefore the sin 
of the young men was very gresjjt before the Lord; for men abhorred 
the offering of the Lord.” In addition to these irregularities, these young 
men were guilty of the grossest moral delinquencies; and the fatal effects 
of their evil example spread through all ranks of the community. Eli 
was aware of the misconduct of his sons, and reproved them for it, but 
with far too much gentleness and lenience. It appears that he was 
silent, when he ought to have reproved; and reproved, when he ought to 
have punished or displaced : and for Eli suffering these iniquities, which 
he had authority to suppress, the Lord was sorely displeased, charged 
him with honouring his sons more than God, and foretold the rejection 
and destruction of his house. This message was afterwards confirmed 
and enlarged by the young prophet Samuel. Not long afterwards, Israel 
hrving lost four thousand men in a battle with the Philistines, the elders 
of the people would have the ark brought to the field of battle, with a 
vain confidence that it would save them from their enemies; and the two 
sorfs of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, accompanied it to the camp; but God 
saw fit to punish the general wickedness of the people, and this particular 
act of presumption in removing the ark without Divine permission, by 
suffering the Philistines to gaiq^^another victory, in which thirty thousand 
men were slain, including botli the sons of Eli, and the ark of the 
covenant was taken. 1 Sam. i.—iv. 

HOPHRAH, or PHARAOH-HOPHRAH— Hoph'-rah. 

King of Egypt, in the lime o^Zedekiah, king of Judah, and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. the Great, king of Chaldea. Zedekiah made alliance with 
Hophrah against Nebuchadnezzar, for which he was severely reproached 
by the prophet Ezekiel. When Nebuchadnezzar marched against 
Jerusalem, aijd^took most of the cities of Judah, Pharaoh-Hophrah came 
to the assistatiQ*of Zedekiah, and Nebuchadnezzar marched against him, 
But Jeremiajrforetold that the Egyptians would return without daring 
to" encounter the Chaldeans, which fell out accordingly. He also pro¬ 
phesied that the king of Egypt should fall into the hands of his enemies, 
as Zedekiah had fallen into, those of Nebuchadnezzar. From ancient 
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liistorians, we learn that these predictions of Scripture were fulfilled; 
first, against Hophrah, by Amasis; afterwai^s, against Egypt, by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. Ezek. xxix., xxx., xxxi. Jer. xxxvii. xliv. 

HORAM-Ho'-ram. * 

Who CONCEIVES them^ or, shews them. Horam, king of Gezer, 
assisting the king of Lachish, was defeated by Joshua, and his country 
ravaged. Joshua x. 33. 

HORI— Ho'-ri. 

Prince; freeman. Son of Lotan,. of the race of Seir, the Horite. 
Gen. yxxvi. 22. 

’ HOSAl— Ho-sa'-i. 

Seeings. Hosai was a prophet in the time of Manasseh, king of Judah. 
It is not certain whether the word Hosai is applied to prophets and seers 
in general, or to an individual of that name. The Jews think that Hosai 
is the same with Isaiah. 2 Kings xxi. 10. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18. 

HOSEA, or HOSHEA— Ho'-se-a. 

Saviour, or, safety. This name belonged to Joshua, the leader of 
Israel. See Joshua. 

Hosea, the son of Beeri, is the first of the minor prophets. He pro¬ 
phesied in the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. He was, 
therefore, nearly contemporary with tjhie prophets Jonah, Isaiah, and 
Amos, and must have exercised his ministry for a long series of years. 
He resided in the land of Israel, or Samaria, and his prophecies chiefly 
relate to that people. They were chiefly addressed to the ten tribes 
before their captivity, reproving them for their sins.^ exhorting them to 
repentance, and threatening them with destruction in case of impeni¬ 
tence ; but comforting the penitent with assurances of mercy, and^ 
especially with promises of the Messiah^ and with the happy state of the 
church in the latter days. 

" The prophecy opens with a direction to the prophet to marry a woman 
of impure conduct; which seems so extraordinary a thing, that some 
commentators have supposed that the whole was a parable or vision; 
and others, that the direction meant that he was to marry a wife from 
among the Israelites, a people remarkable for their spiritual whoredom or 
idolatry. However the fact may have been, it is here made figurative. 
By the conduct of a wife proving false to her marriage vows, and bearing 
children who should follow her example, the prophet represents the 
shameful idolatry of the ten tribes, which provoked God to cast them off. 
The names of the children are all emblematical. The first, Jezreel, is 
intended to remind Israel of their unrepented guilt, and the acts of 
cruelty committed in their palace of Jezreel, for whicti God would 
assuredly call them to account. The second and third, (Loruhamah, 
signifying wo< finding mercy, and |Lo-ammjl, not iny people) denote, that 
in consequence of their guilt they were to be rejected and disowned 
of God. The receiving back a wife who had been unfaithful, and 
encouraging her to hope for reconciliation, if she should manifest 
the sincerity of her penitence, is figurative of the tender mercy and 
forgiving love of God, who invites sinners to return to h>ai, and provides 
a way in which he may receive them consistently wifll^ his honour 
and justice. 

We have no further particulars of the life of the prophet, than what 
are gathered from his own writings. Hosea i.; iii. 
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Anoti^ter Hosba, or rather Hoshbia, Was the son of Elah, and the last 
ibn^ of Israel. Having ccJfespired against Pekah son of Hemaliah, he 
kUM him, and seized his dominions. He did'^'evil in the sight of the 
J o but not so much so, as some of his^r^ecessors. The Jews 
OX^ain this, that, though idolatrous himself he did not restrain his 
suojeots from going to Jerusalem to worship the true God, as some pre¬ 
vious kings had done, and had even placed guards on the road to 
prevent it. 2 Kings xv. 30. 

Isrielhadbecometributary to Affivria, but Hoshea attempted to shake off 
the yoke, and with that view entered into alliance^ with So, king of Egypt. 
Salmaneser king of Assyria, having intelligence of this, marched his 
army against Hoshea, and besieged Samaria, which after a siege of three 
years surrendered; the ten tribes were then carried captives into 
Assyria, and Israel ceased from being a kingdom. 2 Kings xvii. 

HOSHAIAH— Ho-sha-i'-ah. 

The lord is my saviour. The father of Jezaniah, a principal Jew at 
Jerusalem. Neh. xii. 32. 

HOSHAMAH— Ho-sha'-mah. 

Who is heard, or, who hears, or, obeys. Son , of Jechoniah. 
1 Chron. iii. 18. 

HOTHAM —Ho-THAM. 

Seal, or, enclosure. Son of Heber,of the tribe of Asher. 1 Chron. vii. 32, 

HOTHIR— Ho'-thir. 

Excellent, or, posterity. Son of Heman, and head of the twenty- 
first family of the bevites. 1 Chron. xxv. 4. 28. 

HUL. • 

““Pain, infirmity, child-birth, dust, expectation, IIul, or Chul, 
was the son of Aram. Gen. x. 2J. 

HULD AH— Hul'-dah . 

The world. Huldah was a prophetess, the wife of Shallum. Wheh 
the book of the law was found in the treasury of the temple, the piouS 
young king Josiab, humbled and alarmed at the discovery of his own 
transgressions and those of his people, consulted this prophetess as to 
his duty and prospects; and she was commissioned to send him a 
message of mercy from the Lord, that though the judgments of His 
hand should indeed be poured out upon that rebellious nation, that the 
humble and tender-hearted king should be gathered to his fathers in 
peace before the time of calamity. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22—28. 

, . HUPHAM—Hu'-pham. 

Their bed, theib^covering. Hupham, or Huppim, was the son of 
Benjamin, and head of a family. Gen. xlvi. 21, Numb. xxvi. 39. 

HUPPAH— Hup'-pah. 

Same signification. A priest of the thirteenth class, appointed by 
tlavid, 1 Chron. xxiy, 13. 

HUPPIM— Hup^-pim. 

Same signification. The brother-in-law of Machir. 1 Chron. vii, 15. 

HUR. 

Liberty, whiteness, hole, cavern. Hur the son of 

<?alebtj« (son m Esroh, not Caleb son of Jephunneh,) was a coadjutor of 
Mts^s and Aaran, and Is generally supposed to have been the husband of 
J^nriai^, but this is uncertain. , WebaVe few particulars respecting him, 
bht it is evident that Moses had a great regara for him, , When Joshua 
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was sent to defend Israel against the attacks of the Amalekites, Mosc.s 
ascended the mountain^ attended by Aaron and Hur, to implore success 
on the arms of Israel and watch the event of the battle. While he lifted 
up his h^nds in prayer, Israel prevailed; but when they flagged through 
weariness, Amalek had the advantage. Aaron and Hur therefore sup¬ 
ported liis arms, one on one side, and the other on the other, until the 
victory was decided to Israel: a pleasing emblem of the manner in which 
the most eminent ministers may be, supported and encouraged m the 
prosecution of their arduous work, by the prayers and concurrence of 
their people. Some time afterwards, when Moses ascended Mount 
Sinai to receive the law, he directed the elders, if any difficulty should 
arise in the management of the people, to refer to Aaron and Hur. 
Exod. xvii. 10—12; xxiv. 14. , This Hur, was father of Uri and grand¬ 
father of Bczaleel, employed in preparing the tabernacle. Exod. xxxi. 2 ; 
XXXV. 30. 

Another Hur, was a prince of Midian, killed in an encounter between 
Phinehas and the Midianites. Numb.*xxxi. 8. 

HUR AM— Hu'-ram. 

Same signification. Son of Bela, of the tribe of Benjamin. 1 Chron. viii. 5. 

HURI-Hu'-ri. 

Who is in anger. Son of JaroaT?, of tlie tribe of Gad, fatlser of 
A bihail. 1 C'hron. v. 14, 

HUSHAI— Hu-sha'-i. 

Their haste, or, sensuality. Hushai, the Architc, was the steady 
friend of David. Being informed of Absalom’s rebellion, and that the 
king was compelled to flee from Jerusalem, Hushai went forth to nieet^ 
him, Avith his clothes rent and his head covered with earth. David told 
him, that if he accompanied him, he w«uld but be adding a burden, but 
that he might render an essential service to the cause by remaining in 
(he city, and affecting to join the interests of Absalom, by which means 
lie might oppose the counsels of Aliithophel, and give timely intimation 
of the movements of Absalom and his party. Hushai complied with this 
suggestion, and thus was the means of counteracting Ahithophel’s counsel, 
and procuring Absalom’s defeat. 2 Sam. xvi.; xvii. 

HUSHAM— Hu'-sham. 

Same signification. King of Edom, successor to Jobab. Gen. xxxvi, 34, 

HUSHIM— Hu'-shim. 

Same signification. Mother of Ahitub and Elpaal. 1 Chron. viii. 11. 

HYMiENEUS—HY-«i«,®-NE'-usw • 

A professor of Christianity, who fell into gross heresy. Stt Paul speaks 
of him at one time as connected with Alexander, and at another with 
Philetus. The nature of his heresy appears to ha^^e Ijeeii a denial of the 
resurrection of the body, and mamtainin| that there is no other resur¬ 
rection than that of the soul by Divine grace, from its death of trespasses 
and sins. The apostle says that he delivered over HymtEiieus to Satan : 
we are not by this to suppose that he wished hint given up to the temp¬ 
tations of Satan, and to everlasting punishment with him; but to cor¬ 
poreal chastisements, which Satan was sometimes permitted to inflict; the 
apostle cherishing the charitable desire that others might be warned, and 
that the heretics themselves might thus be convinced of their errors, and 
brought back in humble penitence to the fold of God. 1 Tim. i, 19, 20, 
2Tim. ii. 16-.18. 
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IBHAR, JEBAHAR—lB'-riAB. 

Ejection, he that is chosen. A son of David. 3 Sam. v, 15, 

1BRI--I'-Hki. 

Companion, associate. Son of’Merari, a Levite. 1 Chron. xxiv. 27. 

IBZAN-~Ib-zan. 

Father of the buckles. Ihzan of the tribe of Judah, was the 
eighth'judge of Israel. He succeb^ed Jephthah, and, after seven years’ 
government, died at Bethlehem. Judges xii. 8—JO. 

ICHABOD— Ich'-a-bod. 

Where is the glory ? or, alas for the glory ! Son of Phinebas, 
and grandson of Eli the high-pricst. ^t the moment of his birth, his 
mother heard the fatal news of the ark being taken by the Philistines, 
her husband and brother-in-law slain, and her father-in-law dead in 
consequence. She named the child Ichabod, and herself immediately 
departed. 1 Sam. iv. 19—22. 

IDDO— Id'-do. 

His witness, his ornament. No less than six of this name are men¬ 
tioned in Scripture. 

1. Iddo, son of Gershom, 1 Chron. vi. 21. 

2. Iddo, father of Ahinadab, governor of Mahanaim. 1 Kings iv. 14. 

3. Iddo, chief of the half tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan. 
1 Chron. xxvii. 21. 

4. Iddo, a prophet of Judah, who wrote the history of the kings 
. .Rehoboam and Abijah. It is probable that he also wrote prophecies 

against Jeroboam the son of Nebat; and is supposed to have been the 
prophet who went to him at Bethel, and predicted the overthrow of 
idolatry by Josiah. 2 Chron. xi. 2; xiii. 22. 1 Kings xiii, 

5. Iddo, father of Berachiab, and grandfather to the prophet Zecha- 
riah, Zech. i. 1. In Ezra, Zeehariah is called the son of Iddo; perhaps 
his immediate father died during the life-time of his grandfather Iddo. 
Ezra V. 1.; vi. 14. 

6. Iddo, chief of the Nethinim in captivity, in Casiphia. Ezra sent 
to them, inviting them to return to Jerusalem. Ezra viii. 17. 

IGAL— r-GAL. 

Who is redeemed, blemished, or, defiled. One of the unfaithful 
spies sent by Moses to view the land of promise. Numb. xiii. 7, 

• . IGDALUK— Ig-da-li'-ah. 

Gr'aNDEUB of the 1X)RD, or, THE LORD SHALL EXALT ME. A man of 
God, who took care of the wine cellars belonging to the temple. Jere¬ 
miah took tHb Rechaljites into Igdaliah’s apartment to offer them wine, 
which they refused, in consideration of the vow laid upon them by their 
father. Jer. xxxv, 4. 

IKKESH— Ik'-kesh. 

Wicked, corrupt, perverse, dangerous. Father of one of David’s 
brave ofiicers. 2 Sam. xxiii. 26. 

^ iUl--I-LA'-I. 

’ He that ASCEN33i&; . A valiant man in David’s army. 1 Chron. xi. 29. 

.• IMiAH— Im'-lah. 

PsJlM^iTtDE, or, Father of the prophet Micaiah. 1 Kings 

xxu. 8, 2 OhrOn. ipiriii, 8. • 
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IMMANUEL— Im-ma;s['-u-el. 

God with us. One of the names given to our blessed Saviour, 
expressive of the union of the Divine and human natures in his 
person. Isa. vii. 14. Matt. i. 23. In the New Testament, Emmanuel. 

IMMER— Im'-mer. 

He that speaks, saying. Head of a family of priests, the sixteenth 
in the temple service. His descendants returned from Babylon in 
number one thousand and fifty-two. 1 Cinon. ix. 12; xxiv. 14. E/ra 
ii. 37. 

IMRI— IM'-RI. 

Bitter, or, iik that speaks, or, raiseh up. Imri the son of Bani, 
and father of Omri. 1 Chron. ix. 4. 

Another Imri, was the father of Zaccur. Neh. iii. 2. 

i'-RA. 

City. Two of this name are mentioned. 

1. Ika, the son of Jair. 2 Sam. xx. 26. 

2. Ira, son of Ikkesh, of Tekoah, a brave officer in David’s army. 

1 Chron. xi. 28. 

IRAD— r-RAD. 

Wild a.ss. Son of Enoch, and grandson of Cain. Gen. iv. 18. 

IRAM—I*-ram, 

Their city, their watch. The last duke of Edom, of Esau’s fatnily. 

' Gen. xxxvi. 43. 

IRIJAH— I-RI'-JAH. 

The fear of the lord. A captain of the guafd, who arrested the 
prophet Jeremiah on his way to Anathoth, under a charge of treasonoiw-. 
concert with the Chaldeans. Jer. xxxvii. 13—15, 

ISAAC— r-SA-AC. 

Laughter. The only son of Abraham and Sarah, so called from the 
joy occasioned by his birth, and emphatically styled the child of pro¬ 
mise. This child had long been the subject of promise and of prophecy; 
his birth was ardently and indeed impatiently desired by his parents, 
but purposely delayed by Providence, till they were both so far advanced 
in age, as to leave no human probability of such an event, and therefore 
to exercise their faith, and to mark the fulfilment of their wishes as the 
immediate gift of God. The natural disposition of Isaac was remark¬ 
able for calmness and love of retirement and peace, but at a very early 
age he was involved in strife and persecution, On occasion of Isaac’s 
weaning (at the age of three, or perhapl> five year%,) Abraham made a 
great feast, to celebrate with joy and gratitude, his belovtid child being 
so far safely brought through the perils of infancy : but the festivities of 
the day were marred by the cruel, contemptuous,, and profane raockings 
of Ishmael, the son of Hagar the Egyptian handmaid. This so exaspe¬ 
rated Sarah, that she insisted, to prevent any future competition about 
the inheritance, that Hagar and Ishmael should immediately bo sent 
away. With this suggestion, Abraham reluctantly complied. He was, 
however, reconciled to it by an intimation that it was .according to the 
Divine will, for that the temporal provision, as well as* the spiritual 
promise, was entailed on Isaac. This transaction, the apostle alludes to ' 
as typical or allegorical of the birth of Abraham’s greater son, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the head of the new covenant, who should bestow on all 
his spiritual teed the heavenly inheritance, and the conduct and dis- 
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missal of Ishmael, the opposition and rejection of those who are carnal 
and unbelieving. 

Isaac in several instances, is a striking pattern of filial obedience; though 
a darling and only child, treated no doubt with fond indulgence, and 
brought up with elevated expectations, yet he discovered none of that 
folly and effeminacy, none of that frowardness, self-sufficiency, and 
impatience of parental control, by which too many young persons dis¬ 
grace themselves. When Isaac had arrived at a state of manhood, be 
was called upon to give a signal pfqof of his entire devotedness to^ God. 
We are accustomed to admire Abraham’s faith, and obedience,, in his 
readiness to offer up his beloved son Isaac in sacrifice at the command 
of God; and justly so : but perhaps we are too apt to overlook the fact, 
that it was no less the act of the child than that of the parent; for 
Isaac was at this time of an age to fiave resisted, had he been so 
inclined; but we do not read even that he remonstrated or pleaded for 
life, which would have had a strong tendency to shake the firmness of 
bis aged parent; on the contrary, he appeared willing to devote and 
yield up his life at the command of Jehovah, who had a right to take it 
away in what manner he pleased. How touching is the narration! 
After a three days’ journey with his father, they reached the appointed 
mountain; the attendants were dfemissed for a while, and Abraham and 
Isaac alone proceeded to the summit; Isaac, the intended victim, bearing 
on his shoulders the wood for the burnt-offering, and Abraham, the 
knife that should slay the victim, and the fire that should kindle the pile. 
Isaac was as yet igirorant of the mandate under which they were acting; 
And supposed it was only some ordinary act of devotion, such as he had 
often witnessed and assisted in. At length he inquired what all this pre¬ 
paration could mean, when they«were unfurnished with a victim to offer 
in sacrifice. “ My father, behold the fire and the wood, but where is 
the lamb for a burnt sacrifice Still the answer was ambiguous, 
perhaps not less so to him who uttered, than to him who received it. 
“ My son, God will piovide himself a lanvb for a burnt-offering.” So 
they went both of them together. And they came to the place which 
God had told him of; and Abraham built an altar there, and laid the 
wood in order. Oh, who can describe or imagine the feelings of either 
father or son, when Abraham proceeded to “ bind Isaac his son, and lay 
him on the altar upon the wood, and when Abraham stretched forth his 
hand, and took the knife to slay his son.” But if Abraham’s love to 
God was manifested jn this aettof obedience, how much more was the 
love of God to a sinful world manifested in not sparing his own Son, 
bat freely giving him up for us all, that whoso believeth in him might not 
perish, bat haVe everlasting life I and if we admire the meek resignation 
of Isaac in yielding to his fathbr’s stroke, how should we adore Him who 
said, ‘‘ No man taketh my life from me, but 1 lay it down of myself, and 
take it up again yet who voluntarily laid down his life for ffie slieep, 
and suffered hitpself to be led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep dumb befqre its shearers! 

The living ^sacrifice, the reasonable service, both of father and son, 
Was h^y, accieptable unto God, and honoured with his especial blessing. 
A ^ mm was furnished, to yield his meaner life as a substitute for that 
of Isaac; and in Isaac the promise was confirmed afresh, that in his 
seed all nations should be blessed- * 
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We have noticed Isaac as an example *of filial obedience, nor was 
this confined to his conduct towards his father. Too often young men 
who submit to the authority of a father, treat with most indelicate dis¬ 
respect the feelings and vvishes of a mother. This was not the case 
with Isaac. She from whom he had experienced maternal tenderness, 
met her reward in his filial duty and affection. He treated her through 
life with respectful tenderness, and cherished her memory with lasting 
reverence. When, at thirty-seven years of age, he was called to» resign 
this beloved parent, he was deeply dnd permanently afflicted; nor had 
his feelings subsided, tmtil the loss was made up by the formation of 
a connexion yet more tender and endearing. 

In this interesting and important step the conduct of all parties pre¬ 
sents, perhaps, one of the ssrfest models for imitation that can any 
where be found. A pious and affectionate father discovers a tender 
solicitude that his son should be comfortably settled in life. Wealth, 
titles, connexions, beauty—those trifles, before which, in numberless 
instances, the peace and happiness of families have been sacrificed, and 
the welfare of posterity disregarded—in this instance were placed in 
their due subordination. “ Let my son find a pious, prudent help¬ 
mate, and my grandchildren a teller and judicious parent,” was 
Abraham’s greatest solicitude, and the presence or absence of adven¬ 
titious advantages was a matter of comparative indifference, as of 
vastly inferior importance. 

How worthy of imitation too, is the disposition^ of Isaac, in avail¬ 
ing himself of a pious father’s counsel and experience. How unlike 
the turbulent self-willed spirit of too many young persons, who ruSti ' 
on such a connexion without consulting their kind parents, or in oppo¬ 
sition to their prudent counsel and anectionate entreaties, and in total 
disregard of futurity. It is easy to judge which course is likely to be 
attended with the most satisfactory results. Indeed, there is no safer 
rule by which to judge, in the choice of a partner for life, than the 
conduct of the party in earlier relations. The dutiful, affectionate, 
considerate, and pious son, may fairly be expected in due time to prove 
a good husband, a good father, a good master, a good neighbour. 
Such w^ere the early indications of Isaac’s character, and such the 
happy fulfilment of liis future life. 

Piety was no less conspicuous than prudence, in the important 
affair of Isaac’s marriage. The project was formed in the fear of God, 
with an anxious desire to preserve an?l promote •family piet^ through 
succeeding generations. It was undertaken in dependence on Divine 
direction and blessing, which were sought by all parties every stage 
of the enterprise ; and the fulfilment of |saac’s ‘fondest desires reached 
him at a moment when he was enjoying and consecrating the stillness 
of evening in devout retirement and meditation. Delight thyself in 
the Lord, and He shall give thee the desire of thine heart. Commit 
thy way unto the Lord, trust also in him, and he shall bring it to pass.” 
The leading prevailing lineament in a good man's character is, a heart 
turned to devotion, and an eye continually directed towards heaven. Medi¬ 
tation and prayer are the riglit improvement of all mercies past, and 
the best preparative for mercies yet expected; they are a cordial balm 
for woes already come, an infallible antidote to the poison of those 
evils which \fe have yet to fear. 
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These remarks are fully justified by the pleasing narrative which the 
sacred historian gives us of Isaac’s marriage. The heir of promise 
must not marry anmng the heathen by whom he was surrounded. A 
wife must be sought from Abraham’s relatives in Mesopotamia, who 
worshipped the true God. Isaac must not go himself to seek a partner 
there, lest he should be induced to settle there, and so lay aside the cha¬ 
racter of a stranger and a pilgrim, which the heirs of promise were 
called *10 maintain. It would also be a suitable trial of the faith of 
the individual who should be choSen, whether she would be willing to 
forsake the land of her fathers, and join the family whom Go’d had 
chosen in their wanderings, in obedience to his commands, and their 
reliance on his promises. Abraham, therefore called to him his eldest 
servant, (most probably, Eliezer of Damascus,) and entrusted him with 
the important commission, which was in substance this :—First, that he 
should use his utmost influence with Isaac, to prevent his erring in 
either of these particulars ; and next, that he should go himself to visit 
the relations of Abraham his master, and seek out from among them 
a suitable partner for his son. The servant readily, yet deliberately 
and with much solemnity, as in tlie presence of a holy ai>d heart-search¬ 
ing God, engaged, to the utmost^of his power, to fulfil the wishes and 
interests of both father and son. 

On this important transaction, the venerable patriarch both asked 
and expected the blessing of God : and he was warranted in so doing; 
for both the promises of God and the experience of his people concur 
in encouraging their dependence on Him, and their expectations from 
•Him, in all the affairs of this life ; and those who keep in the way of 
duty, and govern themselves by the principles of religion in their 
designs and undertakings, have^good reason to expect prosperity and 
success therein. 

As the pious servant approached the city whither he was sent, while 
his camels knelt down to rest themselves, he set himself to consider 
how he might best manage the business before him; and he prayed, 
and said, “ O Lord God* of my master Abraham, I pray thee send me 
good speed this day, and shew kindness to my master Abraham.” 

wise tliis step I He knew that a prudent wife is from the Lord, 
and therefore that for this He will be inquired of. He knew, too, that 
man was in danger of being led away by outward appearance, there¬ 
fore he needed and sought the direction of Him who knows the heart. 
He.ventuTed to* propose a sigff, not to limit God, but with a humble 
desire that Go’d would be pleased to make plain his way before him, by 
the concurreqee of minute circumstances in his favour. He prayed, 
that when the damselsrof the city, according to the custom of those 
days of primeval simplicity, Ihould come to the well to draw water, 
and he should request of one of them a draught of water from her 
pitcher, that, if she were the appointed wife for Isaac, she should cour¬ 
teously reply, “ Drink, and I will draw for thy camels also.” Let us 
not be hasty in censuring, or rash in adopting, such a proceeding. We 
possess the written word, as a light to our feet and a lamp to our paths; 
it Wal not in existence at the time we are now speaking of; ana God 
had other ways of signifying his mind, which now we neither need nor 
are warranted to expect. However, there have been seasons in the 
experience of many pious individuals, when the path of duty has been 
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peculiarly perplexed and intricate, and when they have read and 
prayed to be directed, but no light has appeared, until some circum¬ 
stance occurred, perhaps very trivial in itself and altogether unexpected, 
which at once decided the doubtful point, and proved the link which 
drew after it a chain of the most important and desirable consequences. 

It pleased God to grant the desire of this man ; according to his faith, 
so it was unto him. A damsel came forward, answering all the cha¬ 
racters desirable in the wife of {saac; in the minutest particular 
fulfilling his proposed sign; and, to* add to his joyful surprise, proving 
on inquiry to be the near relative of his master. The man wondered, as 
well he might; and he bowed his head, and worshipped the Lord. 

Introduced by Rebekah to this family, the pious servant made known 
his errand, and stated the particular circumstances by which he was led 
to conclude that Rebekah was the appointed object of his search. The 
hand of God in this affair vvas readily discerned and acknowledged ; the 
consent of Rebekah and her family obtained; the fair bride conducted 
to her destined lord, and affectionately and piously received ; and the 
whole family made happy in acknowledging this new and gracious inter¬ 
ference of Him who cliose their inheritance for them. 

But unmingled felicity was never the lot of man, in this world of sin 
and imperfection. Isaac and Rebck*ah were most happy in each other, 
but the blessing of children was long withheld. In most cases, thus is 
a trial; it was pre-eminently so in that family which had received the 
promise of being blessed and made blessings to the whole earth : how¬ 
ever, it was a trial of faith. If they believed Him faitliful who had 
promised, they might safely leave in his hands the fulfilment of his own 
word. It is pleasing to observe, that in this instance no crooked policy 
was resorted to, in order to hasten tht accomplishment of the promise; 
and that no unkindness, or estrangement of afl’ecUon, arose between 
Isaac and Rebekah. They carried their grievances to Him who alone 
could remedy it; and after waiting twenty years, their prayers were 
answered, and Rebekah became the mother of twins. 

Some peculiar circumstances awakened the anxiety of the parents, 
which, like other trials, led them to inquire of the Lord; and some 
remarkable intimations were given them of the future destiny of the 
children. The names given them, although not so considered at**the 
time, also proved proj’hetic of their own circumstances and those of 
their posterity. The elder, Esau, or Edom , red, was the father of a 
resolute and blood-thirsty race. Jacob, supplant^r, th«iigh the younger, 
was destined to inherit the birthright. As the lads grew up, a marked 
difference w'as discovered in their character and pursuits. Esau, of a 
bold, adventurous disposition, took great delight in huntfng; but Jacob, 
like his father, preferred the quiet retired life of a shepherd. 

We have hitherto seen in the character of Isaac, only what was 
amiable and. excellent. But no man can be pronounced complete, until 
he has been tried in every situation. New connexions and new circum¬ 
stances often bring to light unsuspected weaknesses of character. It 
was so in the family of Isaac. Each parent most unwarrantably adopted 
a favourite child; and thus this small family was perpetually thrown into 
altercation and confusion. Isaac’s partiality for Esau was prompted by 
a very weak unworthy motive. He loved liis son, because he did eat of 
his venison.* How humiliating to human nature, that a wise and pious 
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man should be thus brought into subjection to a mere animal appetite. 
Fcr Ilebekah’s partiality, a better motive may perhaps be assigned. 
Mindful of the Divine oracle, she wished that Jacob should be regarded 
as the first-born, and distinguished him by lier partial favour accord¬ 
ingly. A competition for the precedency to rights of primo|eniture, 
commenced very early between the children, and inflaroedjdreir minds 
to continual jealousies and bickerings; each parent, it shwd appear, 
supporting the claims of their re^ective darling. It is evident that 
Isaac was wi’ong, in opposing the Divine intimations; and Rebekah was 
wrong, in interposing her unjust partiality and crooked policy to promote 
them. The commands of God, not his purposes, are the rule of our 
conduct; and the mistakes of both parents stand as a warning to parents 
ii: general, against indulging a partiality, ,by which they almost infallibly 
lose the love of one child, the respect of another, and sow the seeds of 
strife and ill-will in their family, which will perhaps long survive the 
unjust and foolish partiality in which they originated. 

As Esau aud Jacob were advancing to manhood, Isaac was called to 
sustain the loss of his venerable father Abraham; thus one generation 
passes away, and another rises up. With the prudent foresight of a wise 
and good parent, regarding the peculiar circumstances of his family, 
Abraham had, in his life-timc, portioned out Ishniael the son of Hagar, 
and all the sons of Keturah; and Isaac, the appointed heir, was left in 
quiet possession of by far the greatest part of his father’s wealth. An 
amicable meeting took place between Isaac and Ishmael, on an occasion 
wdiich tends to oblitertite former resentments, and soften the most rugged 
.juid obdurate dispositions—the death of their common father. They met 
at his grave; but difterence of taste, interest, and pursuit again quickly 
separated them. Ishmael returned* to the desert, aud Isaac abode in his 
tent by the well Labairoi. Hitherto he had trusted every thing, tmder 
Providence, to the wisdom and affection of a kind father, but now he is 
called to act for himself. We accordingly find him, with prudent saga¬ 
city, taking thought for ihe removal of his family from‘place to place, as 
circumstances dictated; wherever he settled, imitating the example of his 
pious father in building an altar to the Lord, and abundantly experi¬ 
encing the same blessing which had so eminently rested on his father. The 
distresses with which Isaac was afterwards exercised, were chiefly internal 
and domestic, arising from the ill-judged partiality of the parents, and the 
perpetual contentions of the children on the subject of the birthright. 
These contests had, prqbably, conffnenced before they were at all aware of 
its real nature orvalue, and it was coveted chiefly as being the family bone 
of contention. This is often the case, and serves to expose the folly of 
parents in encouraging di^iputcs among their children, whether in matters 
of smaller or of greater importfemce. As they grew up, these disputes, 
of i^urse, became more definite and more violent. (See Jacob and J^au.) 
While the peace of the family was thus sacrificed to intestine broils, 
trials of an external kind visited them. There was a grievous famine in 
the land, and they were driven to seek (Subsistence in Gerar, a city of the 
Philistines. Isaac had great possessions, and yet was driven to this 
necessity# There are many evils which wealth cannot meet. Hence 
we are taught its insufficiency, and tiie folly of relying on it; as well as 
the wisdom of moderation in enjoyment, and contentment with the ailot- 
‘uentsy^f Pcovulcncc whatever they may be. *• 
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During the sojourn of the fUmily in the lend of tlie Philistines, Isaac 
appeared to great advantage as a man of peace, submitting to injury 
rather than contending or resisting. In Eastern countries, water is pecu¬ 
liarly valuable, especially to those who possess much cattle. Such was 
the case with Isaac; and having’amicably settled in the land, he resorted 
to the well ^.water opened many years before by his father Abraham. 
But the pr^ and selfish Philistines envied his prosperity, and mali¬ 
ciously stopped up the wells on which the sustenance of his .cattle 
depended. Again and again he chose rather to relinquish a just right, 
than to* support it by force; and retired, seeking relief in patience and 
industry. At length, he conquered by yielding; and having relin¬ 
quished the wells called Esek, contention^ and Sitnah, hatred^ he found 
hitnself in quiet possession of Rehoboth, or room. . ' 

With regret we observe, that through timidity and distrust of God, 
who had engaged to protect him and his family, Isaac fell into the same 
meanness of which his father had been guilty, in disavowing his wife, 
lest her beauty should involve him in ruin. Such distrust and dissimu¬ 
lation were altogether unworthy of a good man; and the keenest reproof 
was inflicted by the frankness and generosity of those whom he had so 
groundlessly suspected. See Abimelech. 

In time, the possessions of Isaac Multiplied exceedingly; and the 
inhabitants of the country became so exceedingly envious of him, that 
Abimelech their king, though he had discovered the most friendly dispo¬ 
sitions to Isaac, found it necessary to request him to retire, as he was 
becoming too powerful. He accordingly withdrew, ^nd pitched his tent 
in the valley of Gerar, where he digged new wells. After a while, W 
returned to Beersheba, where he fixed his habitation. There the Lord 
appeared to him, and renewed to him tile covenant made with Abraham. 
Abimelech now sought the friendship of Isaac, and,4o form an alliance, 
paid him a visit. Isaac, with firmness, and yet with gentleness, remon¬ 
strated with him, yet did not decline his offers of friendship. They 
entered into an amicable agreement, and Isaac entertained his guest 
witli a sumptuous feast. 

A calm of eighteen years now ensufs, of which no historical traces 
remain, but which, we may conclude, were passed in communion with 
God, and in quiet usefulness. After this, the peace of the family was 
again disturbed by liis favourite son Esau, who, with wanton disregard 
to the feelings of his parents, and to his own future welfare, brought in 
two idolatrous wives, which were a gre9t grief and trouble of^ mincjl to 
Isaac and to llebekah. (See Esau.) 

Isaac was at this period in his hundredth year. Thirty-seven 
years afterwards, we find him labouring untibr the increasing in¬ 
firmities of age; especially loss of sighttwhich so far failed, that he 
could not, by that sense discern one of his sons from the other. Well 
(foes the wise man speak of the days of old age, as those of which 
it may be said, as far as earthly enjoyments go, “ I have no pleasure in 
them;" and well does he use this as an argument, to urge on those in 
their bloom and vigour to ** remember now their Creator in the days of 
their youth, while those evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh." Happy 
was Isaac in having early cultivated habits of communion with God, and 
laid up store for delightful meditation, of which even the loss of that 
valuable blessing, sight could not deprive him. Young people shcutld 
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learn from his example to rcmicmber the days of darkness, which may be 
many» and improve the golden hours of youth in laying up a good foun¬ 
dation for the time to come. 

In this state of blindness and feeblenes, Isaac naturally thought of his 
dying day, and wished to confer the patriarchal and prophetical bene¬ 
diction on Esau his elder and more beloved son. It is astonishing that 
Esau’s misconduct had not weaned his father’s blind partiality, and led 
him tp concur in the Divine intentions respecting Jacob; but this was 
his weakness, and it appears rather to have increased with the growing 
infirmities of age. How vain is the expectation that mature Or even 
declining age will necessarily cure the foibles which have been suffered 
to grow up unresisted! 

Isaac's purpose, how'ever, was defeated, criminally enough on the part 
of Rebekah and of Jacob, but with perfect equity and wisdom on the 
part of the righteous Governor of the universe, m such a way as con¬ 
vinced Isaac, that though there are many devices in a man’s heart, the 
counsel of the Lord, that shall stand. The mind of the aged saint was 
now brought into a state of acquiescence with that of Heaven. He 
acknowledged the precedence of Jacob, and confirmed the blessing 
which he had unwillingly expressed. (See Esau, Jacob, and Rebekah.) 
He then concurred with Rebek^ in sending Jacob to seek a wife in 
Mesopotamia, and lived to see him return, after twenty years’ absence, 
surrounded by a numerous progeny. At one hundred and eighty years 
of age, he died in peace, and was buried by bis sons Esau and Jacob. 
The history of Isaac*is found in Gen. xxi.—xxvii.; 1—5; xxxv. 27—29. 

ISAIAH— I-SAl'-AH. 

Salvation of the lord. The first of the four greater prophets, as 
they are usually called. He v^s the son of Amoz, or Amos, who has 
himself been reckoned a prophet, from a rule of the Jews, that when a 
prophet is named as the son of such an one, they conclude that the 
father also was endued with the spirit of prophecy ; this however, is very 
uncertain ; at all events, we cannot suppose that Isaiah was the son of 
that Amos whose prophecies are recorded, as the date and duration of 
their ministry were nearly coeval. It has also been generally supposed, 
that Isaiah was of noble, if not of royal extraction ; and some have main¬ 
tained that his father was brother to Uzziah, or Azariah, king, and that 
his daughter was married to Manasseh. Isaiah prophesied dui’ing the 
reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, and was contemporary, 
or nearly so, with t^e prophets Hosea, Joel, Amos, and Micah. His 
ministry occifpied a period of sixty years, according to some com¬ 
putations, and, at the very lowest, certainly not less than forty-eight. 
We have scarcely any particulars of bis private history, but there is a 
tradition which has gained vl^ry general credit, both among Jews and 
Christians, that the venerable prophet was put to death by being sawn 
asunder at the command of king Manasseh; and to this the apostle 
Paul is supposed to allude, when, enumerating the sufferings which the 
ancient worthies sustained « through faith," he mentions ** being sawn 
asunder." See Heb. xi. 32—38. 

Isaifiih’s maouer of writing Is inimitably beautiful and sublime, and 
evidences not only the courtier and the man of polished education, but 
also the man of strong and towering genius. Great part of Isaiah’s pro¬ 
phecies referred to events relating to the Jews, or to other nations con- 
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nected with them; and were fulfilled, some Muring the life-time of the 
prophet, and some shortly afterwards. There are two grand events of 
this kind, which he principally keeps in view; 1. The invasion by Sen¬ 
nacherib, which the prophet not pnly predicted, but lived to witness and 
to record. 2. The long captivity of the Jews in Babylon, and their sub¬ 
sequent restoration to their own land. Under the veil of this deliverance, 
he intimates a much greater, which was to be eifected by the Messiah; 
and not only seldom mentions one, witjiout looking forward and allud¬ 
ing to the other, but is often so enraptured with the prospect of the 
nobler 'though more distant deliverance, as entirely to lose sight of that 
which was nearer. On these occasions, he descants so clearly on the 
Messiah’s person, office, character, and kingdom, as to give his writings 
rather the appearance of history than prophecy, and justly to have 
obtained for him the title of “ the evangelical prophet;” or, “ the fifth 
evangelist.” For particulars of the times in which Isaiah lived, the 
reader is refered to his own prophecies, and to 2 Kings xiv.—xx. 2 Chron. 
xxvi.—xxxii. Particular prophecies and their fulfilments may be traced 
under the names Ahaz, Hezekiah, John the Baptist, Rabshakeh, Rema- 
liah, Rezin, Sennacherib, Uzziah, &c. Beside the writings of Isaiah 
which we possess, this prophet wrote ^ book concerning the actions of 
Uzziah, not now extant. It is referred to 2 Chron. xxvi. 22. 

Another IsAiAH, or Jesaiah, is mentioned, of the tribe of Benjamin. 
Neh. xi. 7. 


ISCAH-Is'-caii. 

He that anoints. Daughter of Haran, Abrahaih’s brother. Some 
have supposed that Iscah is the same with Sarai, and that she was tire 
wife of Abraham; but there is a difficulty here, for Abraham, when jus¬ 
tifying his prevarication about Sarah,* said, “ she is my sister, the 
daughter of father, though not the daughter of my mother but Iscah 
would be his niece, the daughter of his brother. This matter is uncertain, 
and we have no other particulars concerning Iscah. Gen. xi.29; xx, 12. 

ISCA RIOT— Is-ca'-ri-ot. 

A native of the town of CARIOTH, or, a man of the tribe of 
ISSACIIAR. An appellative given to Judas the traitor, who betrayed our 
Lord. See Judas. * 

ISHBAH— Ish'-bah. 

Tranquillity, or, returns. Son of Ezra, and father of Eshtemoa of 
Judah. 1 Chron. iv. 17. 

ISHBAK— Isrf^BAK. * • • ^ 

Emtty, or, EXHAUSTED. The fifth son of Abraham and Keturah. 
Gen. XXV. 2. 

ISHBIBENOB— Ish-bi-bb'-npb. 

He that sits in the prophecy, or, lit the word. Ishbi-benob; 
that is, Ishbi son of Ob, of the race of the giants, or Rephaim. The iron of 
his spear weighed tliree hundred shekels—one hundred and fifty ounces, 
or eleven pounds and a half. This giant being on the point of killing 
David, who was fatigued in die battle, was himself killed by Abishai son 
of Zeruiah. 2 Sam. xxi. 16, 17. 

ISHBOSHETH— ISH-BO'-SHETH. 

Man of hhame, or, retarding of the man. The same with 
Eshbaal. The fourth son of Saul was Ishbosheth, or Eshbaal, (see 
1 Chron. viii.*33.) The Hebrews had such an objection to pronoupce 
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the name of an itlol, thfit fn n^ames havirt^ any allusion to an idol, they 
varied the termination, aa lsh-baal, they called Ishbosheth ; Mephi-baal, 
Mephibosheth. It were well for Christians to imitate the Jews in their 
sacred reverence of the name of God, which they carefully abstained 
from pronouncing except on occasions suitable to its greatness, and in 
their detestation of the very name of an idol. Surely it is most unsuit¬ 
able and disgraceful to a professing Christian, to adopt in his conver¬ 
sation such expletives as “ by /ot’C,” or “ by Gad" 

Saul and Ills three elder sons' being slain in the battle of Gilboa, 
Abner, Saul’s kinsman and general, got Ishbosheth acknowledged king 
by the greatest part of Israel. He was at this time forty-four years of 
age. He appears to have been a weak-minded prince, and to have 
depended entirely upon Abner for supporting his claims to the throne; 
in fact, to have been in a kind of subordination to that courageous 
but ambitious general. David having been long before anointed king 
by the prophet Samuel at the command of God, was acknowledged by 
the tribe of Judah, and reigned over them in Bethlehem. Ishbosheth 
resided at Mahanaim, beyond Jordan. Owing to the great moderation 
of David, the first two years of the reign of Ishbosheth were very 
peaceful, but afterwards a slight skirmish arose between the troops of 
Ishbosheth under Abner, and those of David under Joab, in which the 
latter were successful; after this, there were incessant wars between the 
house (or family and interest) of Saul, and thatof David, during the remain¬ 
ing years of the reign of Ishbosheth. At length a difference arose between 
Ishbosheth and Abner, about Rizpah, who had been a concubine of Saul, 
and whom Abner cither married, or was very familiar with. Ishbosheth 
reproached Abner with this, which his high spirit would not endure, and 
he immediately swore he would transfer the crown from Ishbosheth to 
David. He accordingly visited David with proposals, but before he had 
time to engage the tribes in allegiance to David, he was treacherously 
slain by Joab. (See Abner.) 

On being informed of Abner’s death, Ishbosheth lost all courage, and 
the people fell into great disorder. Almost immediately afterwards, two 
of his captains, Ilechab and Baanah, assassinated him in his house at 
noondaf^, while he was indulging in indolent or desponding repose. 
Expecting to ingratiate themselves into the favour of David, they cut 
off the head of Ishbosheth, and presented it to David in Hebron; 
but, instead of rewarding them as they expected, he commanded 
the, trea^herou# murderers to be killed, and their hands and feet cut 
off, and hung up near the pool in Hebron. He also caused the head 
of Ishbosheth, to be placed in the sepulchre of Abner at Hebron. Ish¬ 
bosheth had reigned sesren years and six months; with him ended the 
royalty of Saul’s family. 2 Sam. ii. 8—32; iii.; iv. 

ISHMAEL—Ish'-ma-eb. 

Gob that hears. Ishmael was the son of Abraham and Hagar, 
Sarai’s Egyptian handmaid. (See Abraham, Hagar, Sarah.) Dur¬ 
ing Hagar’s pregnancy, being hardly dealt with by Sarah, she fled into 
the wilderness, and there was encouraged by an angel of the Lord, with 
an assurance that,the Lord had heard her in her affliction, and hence 
her child should be named Ishmael; that he should be the head of a 
numerous posterity, of a wild, savage, and hostile disposition, who should 
have many enemies, and yet dwell in the presence of' his brethren. 
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Hagar returned to tlie house of J\brabam> ^4, there brought forlh her 
son Ishmael. When Ishmael was thikie^ft; age, he was circum¬ 
cised with Abraham his father, who the covenant of cir¬ 

cumcision. This rite is practised by the dfesclendants of Ishmael to the 
present day. Fourteen years after the birth of Ishmael, the Lord visited 
Sarah; and she bare unto .Abraham, Isaac, the sou of promise. And now 
Ishmael, who had hitherto considered himself Abraham's sole heir, found 
himself disappointed. His hostility was naturally provoked against his 
younger brother, and, on the day of his weanmg, Ishmael indulged 
himself in rude and unkind, if not profane, mocking against Isaac; at 
this Sarah was so indignant, that she demanded of Abraham the imme¬ 
diate expulsion of Hagar and her son. This proposal was very grievous 
to Abraham, who appears to have cherished a most tender affection for 
Ishmael; but the I^rd confirmed it, and assured Abraham that Ishmael 
should become the father of a great nation. Accordingly, Abraham sent 
them forth furnished with bread and water for their journey, and, no 
doubt, with a suitable provision for their future wants. Hagar’s plan, 
most probably, was to return into Egypt; but she lost her way in the 
wilderness of Beersheba, and, the journey being thus unexpectedly pro¬ 
longed, the water was exhausted, and they were reduced to great extre¬ 
mities by fatigue and thirst. At length, Ishmael sunk down faint and 
exhausted, and unable to proceed. 'They probably were not unfurnislied 
with money, or other valuables, neither does it appear that their bread 
was exhausted; but neither of them could substitute, nor could they be 
exchanged for, a draught of water. Oh, what contempt do circumstances 
like these, pour upon the glittering baubles we are apt so highly tjg 
esteem, and how do they enhance the value of those common mercies we- 
are so apt to slight! • 

As far as human resources went, the case of Hagar and Ishmael was 
now hopeless. Agonized by his plaintive moans, and dreading his 
approaching death, Hagar withdrew herself a little, that she might be 
spared the sight of his dying agonies. But the moans of the suffering 
youth reached an ear, and called forth the exertions of an arm, more 
tender and powerful than those of a mother. He who hears the young 
ravens when they cry, who opens his hand and satisfies the desire of 
every living thing, looked down in mercy from heaven, and directed the 
attention of Hagar to a well of water just at hatid, but which in her 
distress she had overlooked, and renewed the promise, to make of 
Ishmael a great nation. Thus encouraged, she replenished hej vessel, 
ministered to the wants of her child, and, relieved and refreshed, they 
proceeded on their way, and settled in the wilderness of Paran, where he 
became an expert archer, and was remarkably cared for *by the provi¬ 
dence of God. In course of time, his molher took for him a wife out of 
Egypt, and he became the father of twelve sons, all of whom were princes, 
or rulers over considerable tracts of country, according to the promise made 
to Abraham. Ishmael also had a daughter named Mahalath, or Ba- 
shemath, who was married to Esau, Gen. xxviii. 9; xxxvi. 3.—Ail the 
Divine predictions concerning Ishmael and his posterity have been very 
remarkably fulfilled, and indeed are in force to the present day. His 
posterity increased very rapidly, so that in the course of a few years we 
read of a company of Ishmaelitish merchants trading into Egypt, Gen. 
xxxvii. From the twelve sons of Ishmael sprang the twelve Arabian 
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tribes, which still exist. They have always been a wild unconquerable 
people, living by depredation ; continually provoking the enmity of the 
neigh^uting states, but never yet subjugated by conquest, or won by 
persuasion' to adopt habits of civilization. It was said that Ishmael 
should dwell in the presence of his brethren. This was fulfilled in his 
own history; for it is expressly said, that be lived one hundred and thirty- 
seven years, and died in the presence of all his brethren. It has beeriT 
true also of his descendants. They were surrounded .by the Midianites, 
the descendants of Abraham and ^Keturah; by*the Moabites and Am¬ 
monites, the descendahts of Lot; by the IMomites, the descendants 
Esau ; and by the Israelites, descendantsiof Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; 
maintaining continual hostility with all these people; not extirpating 
any of therfi, and yet enabled to maintain a standing among them. 
Surely this must be a fulfilment of ancient prophecy. Much interesting- 
information on this ^ubject may be found in Bishop Newton’s Disserta¬ 
tions on the Prophecies. The history of Ishmael occurs, Gen. xvi.; 
xvii.; xxi. 9—21 ; xxv. 9—18. 

Another Ishmael is mentioned in the book of Jeremiah. He was the 
son of Nethaniah, of the royal family of Judah. He treacherously killed 
Gedaliah, the governor left by N<.*buchadnezzar over the remains of the 
Jewish people, after the destruction of Jerusalem. (See Gedaliah.) 
But he was pursued by Johanan, or Johin, and obliged to fly to Baalis, 
king of the Ammonites. Jcr. xli, 

ISHMAIAH— ISH-MA-f-AH. 

He that hears sphe lord, or, that obeys the lord. Son of 
^badiah, chief of the tribe of Zebulon. 1 Chron. xxvii. 19. 

ISHTOB— Ish'-tob. 

Good man. An inhabitant of Tob, a country at the northern extremity 
of the mountains Gilead, towards mount Libanus. When Hamm, 
king of the Ammonites, had insulted the ambassadors of David, and 
provoked a war, they hired of Ishtob twelve thousand men, in part of an 
army to meet the forces of David. 2 Sam. x. 6. 

ISHUAH. See Jeshuah. 

ISMACIIIAH— IS-MA-CHf-AH. 

Who is joined to the lord, or, the lord is my support. Most 
probably a priest or Levite, for to him king Hezekiah committed the 
care of the first-fruits and offerings brought to the temple. 2 Chron, 
xxxi. 13. 

• • ^ ISMAIAH— Is-MA-l'-AH. 

Saihe signifioation. A valiant man, who joined David at Ziklag. 

1 Chron. xii. 4. 

* , ISRAEL—IS'-RA-EL. 

Who PREVAII.S with god.« This name was given to the patriarch 
Jacob, in hbnour of his fervency in prayer, by which he wrestled with 
God for a blessing, and prevailed. Gen. xxxii. 24—32. See Jacob, 

ISSACHAR— Is'-SA-CHAR. 

The fifth son of Jacob and Leah, We have no particulars of his personal 
history; but Jacob, blessing the tribe, describes it as “ a strong ass couch- 
ing*%etween two burdens: And he saw that rest was good, and the land 
that it was pleasant, and bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a 
servant to tribute.” Moses simply says, “ Rejoice, Issachar, in thy 
tents.” Tlie portion of this tribe was in one of the best pwts of the land 
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of Canaan, along the great plain or valley of Jezreel. The character of 
the tribe was that of patient persevering industry and quiet enjoyment, 
without any disposition to meddle with the affairs of state, of war, or 
of maritime enterprise. Gen. xxx. 18 ; xlix. 14. Deut. xxxiii. 18. 

ITHAI— Ith'-a-i. 

One of David’s officers. 1 Chron. xi. 31. 

ITHAMAR— 1th'-a-mar. 

Island of the palm-tree. The fourth son of Aaron, We have no 
particulars of his life. It does not appear that he ever filled the office 
of high-priest, nor that the office was ever in his family until the time of 
Eli; nor do we know by what means, or on what occasion, it was then 
transferred. In consequence of the wickedness of Eli’s sons, it reverted 
to the family of Eleazar, in the person of Zadok. Abiathar, whom Solomon 
deposed, was the last high-priestf of the race of Ithamav. Exod. vi. 23 ; 
xxxviii. 21. Numb. iv. 28. 1 Chron. xxiv. 3—6. 1 Kings ii. 27. 

ITHIEL— Ith'-i-el. 

God with me. Son of Isaiah, or Jesaiah, and father of Maaseiah, of 
the tribe of Benjamin. Neh. xi. 7. 

Another Ithiel is mentioned, (Prov. xxx. 1,) to wdiom, with Ucal, 
Agur, the son of Jakeh, spake the words of his prophecy. 

1THMAH--It#i'-mah. 

Orphan, or, pupil, one of David’s brave officers. 1 Chron, xi, 40. 

ITHREAM— Ith'-re-am. 

Excellence of the people. Son of David and Eglah. I Chron. iii. 3. 

ITTAI, or ITHAI— iT-TA'-i. , 

Strong; sign. Itlai, the Gittite; a very faithful follower of David. 
Prosperity gains friends, but adversity tries them. 'Phis man’s friendship' 
was tried, and proved honourable. 1 Ch^on. xi. 31. 2 Sam. xv, 19—22. 
IZEHAR, or IZHAR— 1z'-e-ha^ 

Oil. Son of Kohatb, father to Korah, and head of a family in Israel. 
Numb. iii. 19. 27. Exod. vi. 18. 21. 1 Chron. vi. 18. Numb. xvi. 1. 


.lAACOBAH, or JAAKOBAII— Ja-a-co'-bah. 

Mentioned 1 Chron. iv, 36. 

JAALAM—Ja-a'-la.m. 

Who is hidden, or, young man. Son of Esau and Aholibamah. 
Gen. xxxvi. 5. 

JASSAU—JasJjSAU. 

Who makes me. One of those who, having married idolatrous wives, 
separated from them after the captivity. Ezra x. 37. 

JAAZANIAH-~Ja-a-za-ni'-ah. 

Whom the lord will hear, or, who i§ attentive to the lord. 
Four of this name are mentioned :— « 

1. Jaazaniah, son of a Maachathite, 2 Kings xxv. 23. 

2. Jaazaniah, son of Jeremiah, the Rechabite, Jer. xxxv. .3, 

3. Jaazaniah, son of Shaphan, chief of those idolatrous Israelites 
shewn to the prophet Ezekiel in vision, Ezek. viii. 11. 

4. Jaazaniah, son of Azur; a wicked Israelite, who said of Jeru¬ 
salem, 4 * This city is the caldron, and we be the flesh,” Ezek. xi. 1. 

JAAZIAH— Ja-a-zi'-ah. 

Strength o? the lord. Son of Merari, the Levite. 1 Chron. xxiv. 26. 
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J ABAL—“Ja -bal. 

Which cubes away. Son of Lamech and Adah : the father of those 
who lodge in tents, and are shepherds; those who adopt a simple rurj^l 
life* not much concerned about refinements and indulgences, and who 
have their wealth in flocks and herds. Such is the character of the 
Bedoween Arabs to the present day: we do not suppose that they 
descend from Jabal; but it is no uncommon thing, by a figure, to 
call a man the father of those who follow his pursuits and habits. 
Gen.’iv. 20, 

JABE2— Ja-bez. 

Sorrow, or, trouble. Jabez is mentioned among those lists of names 
in Chronicles, which we are too apt to consider uninteresting, but which 
we may be sure were not put there without some design worthy of their 
Author. The character of Jabez is verjf interesting and instructive, and 
well rewards those who diligently, carefully, and reverently study the 
whole word of God, comparing one part with another, and not passing 
over, disregarding, or undervaluing any. It is not said whose son Jabez 
was, nor even in what age he lived. It is supposed that he was the son 
of Cos, or Kenez, and this is not improbable: perhaps, also, he was 
founder of one of the families of Aharhel. The name was given him by 
his mother, “ because,” said she^ ** 1 bare him in sorrow.” What was 
the particular occasion of her sorrow, we do not know: whether she died 
in consequence of his birth, and with her parting breath thus named 
him—as Racliel called her child Benoni, the son of my sorrow; and the 
wife of Phinehas l\pr’s Ichabod, the glory is departed —or whether she 
who bare him was a mourning widow; or that some other peculiar trial 
iftarked the season of his birth. But sometimes the most sorrowful 
beginnings lead to the most ss(J:isfactory results. Jabez, though born 
in sorrow, became more honourable than his brethren ; for he was a man 
of eminent piety. He early and earnestly implored the blessing of 
Heaven on himself and all his designs and undertakings; and God 
granted his request, and remarkably prospered him,'both in spiritual and 
temporal affairs. Happy are they who have the God of Jabez for their 
friend, and who, in every thing, by prayer and supplication, with thanks¬ 
giving, make known their requests unto Him. They shall be honourable, 
safe,and happy, in life and in death. Jabez is mentioned iChron. iv, 9—11. 

Another Jabez, or Jabesh, was father of Shallum, the fifteenth king of 
Israel, or Samaria. 2 Kings xv. 10. 

JA^^N—Ja'-bin. 

Hb that uNj)ERst!!iLNDS, or, HE THAT BUILDS. There were two of this 
name, kings of Hazur, in the northern part of the land of Canaan. 
The first, having leagued himself with other kings against Israel, Joshua 
marched his army agatnst thq^n, attacked them suddenly, and defeated 
them. He lamed their horses, burnt their chariots, look Hazur, and 
slew Jabin. Joshua xi. 

The other Jabik, in the time of the Judges, oppressed Israel twenty 
years. At length, Sisera, his general, was defeated by Barak at the foot of 
mount Tabor. The Israelites then fortified themselves against Jabin, and 
at last subdued him. Judges iv. See Barak, D|;borak, and Sisera. 

J ACH AN—J a'-ch AK. 

He THAT BRUISES OR PRESSES. SoR Of Abibail, of the tribe of Gad. 
1 Chron. V. 13. 
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JACHIN— Ja'-chin. 

He that strengthens and makes stbdpast. The fifth son of 
Simeon, who went down with his father into Egypt, and was the head 
of a family. Numb. xxvi. 12. 

Another Jachin was head of the twenty-first family of priests. 
1 Chron. xxiv. 17. 

This name also was given to a very beautiful brazen pillar in Solomon’s 
temple. 1 Kings vii. 21. 2 Chron. iii. 17. 

JACOB—>%Ja'-cob. 

He that supplants or undermines. Jacob, the son of Isaac and 
Eebekah, and twin Mother to Esau, was thus named from a peculiar 
circumstance at his birth, in which, as it were, he strove to supplant his 
brother, and obtain the birtlrright. This was a kind of prognostic of 
his conduct in future life. Before the birth of the children, the Divine 
oracle had declared, that each of the children should become the head 
of a numerous and powerful people, but that the elder should be subject 
to the younger. As they grew up in life, Esau discovered a turbulent, 
boisterous disposition, and delighted in the sports of the field ; but Jacob 
preferred a rural and quiet life, and engaged chiefly in agricultural pur¬ 
suits, and especially the management of sheep and cattle. Esau became 
a favourite with Isaac, but Jacob was*the darling of his mother Rebekah. 
The birthright appears to have been early a subject of discussion and 
dispute between the lads; and, on one occasion, Jacob having prepared 
some pottage for his own meal, which Esau eagerly desired, he took 
advantage of his brother’s hunger and impetuosity, and demanded, as 
the price of the pottage, that Esau should give up his right of seniority; 
with which proposal he complied. Jacob had now the Divine oracle 
and his brother’s voluntary secession M the birthright on his side, and 
hitherto without any thing unjustifiable on his part; for the birthright, 
Vfhich he so ardently coveted, Esau lightly esteemed; and it would 
appear that he coveted it, not for the worldly superiority it involved, but 
for the sake of covenant-blessings, especially that of being the progenitor 
of Him in whom all the families of the earth should be blessed. 

Many years elapsed after this transaction, of which we have no account 
in the life of Jacob. We then find him engaged, though not the prime 
agent, in a transaction every way inconsistent with godly simplicity and 
sincerity, and with faith in the promises and providence of God. When 
Isaac was one hundred and thirty-seven years of age, and his sons 
seventy-seven, he found the infirmities of age rapidly coming on him. 
He was feeble and blind; and, apprehending thht the,period ofi his 
dissolution was at hand, he prepared to confer on Esau the patriarchal 
and prophetical benediction, and, in order thereto, directed Esau to 
procure for him venison, that he mig^t eat, *and be refreshed and 
invigorated. 

Rebekah, overhearing these directions, resolved, at all hazards, to 
obtain the blessing for Jacob. She, therefore, prepared some savoury 
meat, in close resemblance of Isaac’s favourite venison; pd having 
dressM Jacob in the garments of Esau, directed him to carry in the meat 
to his father, and, by personating Esau and professing to have obeyed 
the commands given to him, to impose on their aged father, and receive 
the blessing which he designed for Esau. Jacob did not readily fall in 
with this scheme of deceit. His better feelings revolted at the tWqght 
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of seeming to his father as a deceiver, and he remonstrated against the 
measure., But his mother’s persuasions overcame his scruples: he 
yielded in compliance with her wishes; and, having undertaken the work 
pf4eception, he played his part to admiration, and the stratagem suc- 
ceieded. A remark or two naturally arise here: How great is the 
criminality of parents who instruct their children in what is evil, and 
who even urge them to it, in spite of the remonstrances of conscience ! 
But the step at which conscience revolts ought not to be taken, must not 
be taken, if we value peace of mind and the approbation of God, though 
the nearest and dearest friends should invite, and persuade, and com¬ 
mand. Let this be the never-failing answer to all such temptations— 
“ How can I do this great wickedness, and sin against my God ?” 
When the first step is taken in the way of error and sin, every succeed¬ 
ing step becomes comparatively easy. * Jacob hesitated at the first 
intimation of imposing on his enfeebled father, and taking advantage of 
his absent brother; but the boundary of strict integrity once crossed, he 
soon became an adept in tlie art of dissimulation: he could add one 
deliberate falsehood to another, and call in the sacred name of God to 
confirm and sanctify the cheat. We, are horror-struck as we read, that 
when Jacob presented to his venerable father the savoury viand, and 
Isaac asked, “ Who art thou, my s^sn?” that Jacob said unto his father, 
“ I am Esau thy first-born, I have don6 according as thou badest me—- 
arise, I pray thee, and eat of my venison, that thy soul may bless me. 
And Isaac said, How is it that thou hast found it so quickly, my son ? 
And he said, Becausf the Lord thy God brought it unto me. And Isaac 
8aid unto Jacob, Come near, I pray thee, that 1 may feel whether thou 
be'" my very sou Esau or not. And Jacob went near unto Isaac his 
father; and he felt him, and sai^, The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the 
are the hands of Esau. And he discerned him not, because his 
hands were hairy as his brother Esau’s hands; so he blessed him.” How 
steep are the descents of sin, and how far may the transgressor be hurried 
before he is aware, who at first consented only to what seemed a slight 
deviation from the straight rule of rectitude! How does this warn us 
to leave off temptation before it be meddled with ! 

We may further observe, that success cannot stamp a measure as good. 
It was God's design that Jacob should inherit the blessing, and His pur¬ 
poses are often brought about by means of the errors«cind sins of men— 
out never justify them; God cannot tempt any man to evil. Besides, 
notwithstanding^the success tha^sometimes attends unjustifiable means, 
guilt brings its own |lunishment; a consciousness of the means employed 
serves to imbitter the success obtained ; and very often a scourge arises 
from those m*ans, or that success, which strikingly marks the retri¬ 
butive justice of God.* Thia was abundantly seen in the^equel of 
Jacob’s history. • IT ^ 

Esau no sooner found that he had been overreached, than he con¬ 
ceived the most bitt^ an4. rancorous hatred against Jacob, and enter¬ 
tained the settled purpose to murder 1dm, as soon as the death of their 
father should take place. Esau, probably, deferred his purpose tilf after 
that eveut, lest his father’s displeasure should be so far excited as to 
revoke evei||ithe secondary blessi^ pronounced on him; but whatever 
mishit be his morive, it pleased Ooa to overrule it for Jacob’s preserva* 
vatipn. Eebekah having heard of Esau’s deadly purpose, saw the 
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necessity of sending Jacob out of his reach, at least until his present fury 
had had time to cool. She, therefore, proposed to Isaac, that Jacob 
should be sent to Padan-arara, under pretext of seeking a wife from 
among the daughters of his uncle Laban, To this Isaac consented, and 
dismissed Jacob with a devOut and affectionate benediction, which 
implied at once his forgiveness of Jacob’s late misconduct, and his 
satisfaction in the blessing already pronounced, and which enjoined on 
Jacob an obligation, in all things, to conduct himself as the acknow¬ 
ledged heir of promise. Accordingly, Rebekah secretly sent away her 
darling son to Haran, where he abode twenty years; and, in all proba¬ 
bility, this erring mother and son, thus separated, never met on earth 
again. The first day of Jacob’s solitary journey was, probably, passed 
in reflection on the scenes of Ijis childhood and youth, and on his own 
conduct, mingled with many anxious feelings as to his present circum¬ 
stances and future movements. As he approached the city of Luz, the 
shades of evening gathered around him, and he sought repose for his 
wearied frame by reclining on the ground in the open air, supporting 
his head on a pillow of stones. Many a child of pious parents has been 
removed from the comforts of home, and brought into circumstances of 
privation and distress, there to learn his need of the consolations 
of religion, and to become experijnenJally acquainted with the God of his 
fathers. It was thus with Jacob ; in his incommodious lodging, not only 
was his body refreshed with sleep, but his soul received the condescend¬ 
ing visits of God. . 

By an extraordinary dream, Jehovah declared himself to ^'Hcob as the 
God of his fathers, Abraham and Isaac, and as especially taking bhn 
also into covenant relation ; promising to bless him, and make him a bless¬ 
ing ; to go with him and protect him m all his way, to bring hinoL^back 
in peace, and to bestow on his posterity the land on which he vjM noxf 
reposing. How suitable and encouraging to the mind of the exile must 
have been these assurances !—“ Has God, the God of my fathers, indeed 
taken me into covenant with Him ? Has He indeed overlooked my 
unworthiness, and forgiven my sin, and promised to bestow on me the 
blessing which ray father could only implore ? Amazing condescension ! 
matchless grace! Here, then, I will erect an altar to the God of my 
mercies. Here will I consecrate myself to His service. Henceforth His 
precepts shall be guide; His prdmises my support; and His glory 
the object and end of my being. Let me be his, living, dying, and for 
ever.” Accordingly, when Jacob arose ifrom sleep, he pliiced the pillows, 
on which he had reposed, as an altar to the Lord, and poured oil thefeon. 
It was, probably, the only sacrifice he had to offer; but he evidenced 
his sincerity, in willingly and immediately sparing part*of his present 
subsistence, and of which, perhaps, he had but a scanty supply ; as well 
as consecrating a tenth of all his future possessions to the Lord. The 
best proof of sincerity is not our talking of the great things we would 
do, if we had the means; but our doing what is in our power, however 
little |hat may be. g, ^ 

Thus refreshed and encouraged, Jacob might well go on his way 
rejoicing. And how would the hearts of his pious parents Ime rejoicetf, 
could they have been aware of the intercourse so happilfTestablisbed' 
between their son and God ! They, doubtless, still followed him with 
their prayeri—the prayers of faith; and they rested satisfied that the 

u 2 
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God wliom they trusted, would do for them, and for him, above all they 
could ask or think. It has been justly observed, that “ Jacob’s journey, 
both in the errand on which he went, and the homely solitary style of his 
travelling, was an eminent instance of faith and obedience to the Divine 
will; not in Jacob himself only, but in his parents also, who could thus 
trust the sole prop of their house, and of the promise, to dangers so 
great, and distresses so certain, with no security but what arose from the 
truth, mercy, and faithfulness of God.” 

Haran, whither Jacob’s footsteps were directed,* was about five hundred 
miles from his parental home at Beersheba. We have no further parti¬ 
culars of his journey, until we find him seated beside a well in Haran, 
waiting for the neighbouring shepherds to bring their docks to water, and 
intending to inquire of them concerning, Laban, his mother’s brother. 
Presently they came up, and among the rest Rachel, the daughter of 
Laban, with whom Jacob immediately claimed relationship, and for whom 
he conceived a, strong partiality, which ripened into mutual and lasting 
attachment. From this period commenced Jacob’s intercourse with 
Laban, in the course of which are displayed striking instances of the 
retributive justice of God. Jacob served Laban faithfully and disinter¬ 
estedly, without any thing like craft or unkindness; but Laban’s craft, 
covetousness, and oppression weri^ the means, in the hand of God, of 
chastening Jacob for the craft he had practised on Isaac and on Esau— 
“ When thou shalt make an end to deal treacherously, they shall deal 
treacherously with thee.” 

Jacob was at first? admitted as a guest in the house of his uncle 
LaVan; but, as he proved himself diligent and serviceable, Laban was 
desirous of retaining him under a regular contract. Jacob took this 
opportunity of avowing his attaclftnent to Rachel, and offered to serve 
seven years for her. Laban readily agreed to the bargain, and Jacob 
cheerfully entered on his servitude. By his diligence and fidelity, 
he approved himself to his employer, still animated by the hope of his 
desired reward, the possession of his beloved Rachel; and the seven years 
seemed to him but a few days, for the love he had to her. 

But at the expiration of Jacob’s servitude, when he claimed of Laban 
the fulfilment of the contract, a gross deception was practised upon him. 
Taking advantage of the custom of the country, at the close of a marriage 
feast, to conduct the bride veiled to the house of her husband, Laban 
was base enough to substitute for Rachel his elder and less attractive 
daughter €.eah. * Whfn remonstfated with for this act of treachery, at 
once to pacify his injured son-in-law, and to retain his valuable services, 
Laban offferea ^ give him Rachel also, on condition of seven more years’ 
servitude. Jacob commuted, and was thus drawn into that fruitful 
source of domestic misery, p<%gamy. In addition to this, two hand¬ 
maids were given as subordinate wives. We shall not be surprised to 
find much domestic confhsion in a family, where there existed so gross 
a departure from the original law of marriage. Perhaps it is not too 
much to saj, that all these evils may be ^racednHup to the one criminal 
act of deceit, which rendered Jacob’s departure necessary, and involved 
him in all the hardshifw and disasters attendant upon it., • 

** The hand of the diligent makedi rich.” Jacob was diligent, pru¬ 
dent, and faithful in the management of his own affairs, and of those of 
Laban; and, under the blessing of God, they exceedingly .prospered iti 
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hi* bands, so that even selfish Laban was constr6lne<l to acknowledge 
that the Lord had blessed him for Jacob’s sake, and that it was for iii-s 
interest to solicit a renewal of Jacob’s servitude. It is a great matter 
to constrain those who do not discern the excellency of our principles, 
to admit the goodness of our conduct, Jacob, after much solicitation, 
agreed to remain, on condition of receiving as his hire, all the sheep 
and cattle that should be marked in a particular way, (perhaps what 
we call pie-balled.) These are generally very few in proportion to the 
flock and herd in general, and Laban eagerly grasped the bargain, and 
promised himself great advantage in it; and so indeed great advantage 
resulted to him, for his flocks and herds prospered exceedingly—but not, 
as he cruelly intended, to the injury of Jacob; for the God of provi¬ 
dence, who overlooks and ov,fr-rules the affairs of all his creatures, 
directed that a very large proportion of the cows and of the ewes should 
bring forth young ones of the description specified. These became the 
property of Jacob; and, in consequence, his wealth was very great, botn 
in sheep and cattle and servants. 

But wealth alone is no security for happiness; Jacob’s peace was con¬ 
tinually interrupted by the envious bickerings of the rival sisters. Leah, 
tlie less favoured, had borne Jacob several sons, and exulted over 
Rachel, who, though ardently beloved by her husband, was as yet 
denied the blessing of children. The well-earned property of Jacob was 
grudged him by the sons of Laban, and probably also by Laban himself; 
and he found by painful experience, that prosperity brings cares and 
vexations, as well as want. He found his situation both uncomfortable 
and unsafe, and was, no doubt, often casting in his mind, hovt he 
should effect the removal of his family and possessions, Bn‘ one con¬ 
sideration Jacob never lost sight of. • He came to that place in obe¬ 
dience to a Divine command, and under a Divine assurance of safe 
conduct and protection, which had hitherto been abundantly fulfilled; 
and which, under all his hardships, encouraged the confidence that in 
due time a way would be made plain for his departure. While he was 
thus enabled to maintain a good conscience, and be found in the way of 
duty, he needed not to be greatly moved by the unkindness or malignity of 
man, but might safely commit his cause to Him who judgeth righteously, 
who in due time would bring forth his righteousness as the light, and his 
judgment as the noon-day, and who could over-rule the most trying and 
seemingly adverse dispositions for ultimate good. 

At length Rachel became the joyfiti mother qf a sen, whom in the 
fulness of her joy she called Joseph, saying, “ Goa hath taken away my 
reproach, and the Lord will add unto me another son.” The family now 
consisted of eleven sons and one daughter, JReuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Jqdah, Issacliar, and Zabulon, the soiife and Dinah the daughter of 
Leah. Dan and Naphtali the sons of Bilhah, Gad and Asher the sous 
of Zilpah; and now Joseph, the son of the beloved Rachel. The 
patriarch seems always to have regarded and treated this cJiild as the 
first-born; and not without reason, as he was the first-born of the only 
wife of his choice and affection.: and from the period of his birth, Jacob 
seems more than ever intent on returning to Uie land of promise. He, 
however, waited for the Divine signal, and, no doubt, most joyfully 
received the intimation, “ Return unto the land of thy fathers, and I 
will be with.thce.” Happy the individual, and the family, whose move- 
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luents and whose repose are thus ^directed and guarded. Jacob imme¬ 
diately consulted Lfeah and Rachel, and obtained their ready con¬ 
currence to the removal of the family. It is pleasant to observe the 
spirit of harmony that prevailed on this occasion ; and it affords a hint, 
that where persons are inseparably connected, even though th® con- 
j nexion may not have been in itself desirable, it is much better to make 
mutual sacrifices, and as much as possible to live peaceably together. 

Jacob appealed to the daughters,of Laban, as to the fidelity and dili¬ 
gence with which he had served their father, and the unkind returns he 
had experienced, to which they fully assented; but Jacob, accustomed 
to regard all his afl'airs in the hands of God, soon turned aside from the 
injustice of man, to the goodness and faithfulness of God. “ God suf¬ 
fered him not to hurt me.” “ Go^hath taken away the cattle of your 
father, and hath given them to me.” Nothing tends more to sooth the 
spirit wounded by the unkindness and the treachery of man, than the 
consideration, “ lliey are but the sword or the rod in the hand of »?y 
Father.’* Jacob proceeded to inform his wives, that the angel of God 
had appeared to him in a dream; had reminded him of the manifestations 
and the engagements of Bethel, and had encouraged him to return 
to the laud of his fathers. It is very delightful to have those special 
seasons and memorials to which to refer, either for the encouragement 
of our faith, or as excitements to our obedience and fidelity; and the 
providence of God, in a very remarkable way, sometimes brings to our 
remembrance experiences and engagements, which, amidst the pursuits 
and the pleasures of life, we are too apt to forget. 

As there was reason to apprehend opposition or injury on the part of 
Laban, Jacob took the opportunity of his absence at a sheep-shearing, 
for the removal of his family and property. Tliis apprehension was con¬ 
firmed by the angry manner in which Laban pursued the fugitives, with 
evident designs of mischief, had not the God of Jacob restrained the 
wrath of the enemy. We do not think enough of the goodness of God 
in restraining the wickedness of men.. If sinners were permitted to 
effect all the malicious purposes they form, the foundations of social 
order would soon be broken up, and the faithful would fall from among 
the children of men. 

Finding himself restrained from injuring Jacob, Laban came up with 
professions of great tenderness for his daughters and their little ones. 
He, however, bitterly reproached Jacob with having taken away His 
gods. Jacob, with invest indigitktion, repelled the charge, and appealed 
to Laban for the general integrity, fidelity, and disinterestedness which 
had characterijsed the whole of his service; at the same time, piously 
ascribing bis preservatipn and prosperity to the God of his fathers. 
What a difference betweeh Lallan’s gods and the God of Jacob ! They 
in whom Laban trusted, had not power to preserve themselves from being 
stolen, and carried away and concealed; and what could they do for 
theirIsilly votaries? But the God of Jacob could and did protect and 
deliver his servant, restrain the rage of his enemies, direct his move- 
ir^nts, bless his substance, and cheer his soul with the communications 
of heavenly grace. 

Jacob was indeed utterly ignorant of the removal of tlie objects of 
Laban’s idolatry; he entertained no doubt that every one in his com¬ 
pany was actuated by the same honest principle as himself, and would 
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entertain the same contempt for these golden deities; and, with a degree 
of rashness, he said, “ With whomsoever they arfe found, let him die.” 
We cannot too carefully avoid rash imprecations, they can add nothing 
to the weight of truth, and may, in variou^i ways, prove d snare or a 
dagger to those who utter theAi. Rachel hs|d concealed these teraphim, 
or household gods. We do not know her motive. We hope it wa^ 
not either covetousness, or a secret superstitious hankering after them. 
It might be in the hope of drawing off her father from his vain and 
idolatrous confidence in them; however, her conduct was blameable. 
When she soon afttyrwards diexi, it is probable that Jacob with pain 
reflected on his rash expression; and the images afterwards became a 
snare in the family. 

The parting between Jacokisand Laban was amicable. They set up a 
pillar on mount Gilead as a memorial between them, each solemnly 
engaging not to pass that stone to injure the other. Jacob then offered 
a sacrifice to the Lord God of his fathers, the whole company feasted 
together, and each went on his way. 

But new difficulties awaited Jacob and his family, and a peculiar 
manifestation was vouchsafed, to fortify his mind against them. Jacob 
beheld the angels of God as an host encamped for his defence, and he 
called the name of the place *Matianaim, which signifies two hosts. 
Those holy and powerful servants of God are always stationed round 
about them that fear Him, though not always visible to mortal eye. It 
is no uncommon thing for the saints to experience unusual degrees of 
spiritual strength and consolation, in order to prepare them for seme 
heavy trial that awaits them, but of which they are not at the-time 
aware. It was thus with Jacob. Having learned that his brother Esau 
was settled at mount Seir, as they*approached that part, Jacob sent 
a respectful message, calculated to coirciliate his brother, and to con¬ 
vince him that he had no occasion or desire to interrupt him in any 
worldly advantages that might be connected with the birth-right. “ Say 
unto my lord Esau, thy servant Jacob saith thus, I have sojourned with 
Laban, and stayed there until now; and I have oxen, and asses, flocks, 
and men-servants, and w’omen-servants; and I have sent to tell my 
lord, that I may find grace in thy sight.” 

Esau had been already apprised of his brother s approach ; and the 
messengers of Jacob had not proceeded far before they met him at the 
head of four hundred men, coming apparently with hostile designs 
against Jacob. The conduct of Ja^b became a nfhn of*God. He 
w'as not at his wits’ end, wringing his hands in consternation and 
d.espair, like the men of the world, who have no refuge in trouble. 
Neither did he indulge the presumptuous confidence of those who pro¬ 
fess to trust in God, while they neglect to use the proper means and 
precautions within their power. He prayed, and trusted, and acted. 
He first placed his train in the best position for security and defence, 
dividing the servants and cattle into two bands, hoping that, if one should 
be smitten, the other might escape. Doubtless, while thus engaged, hili heart 
was continually ascending in devout supplications to God his strength. 

It is a great mercy that we may pray and act at the same time : not 
to the neglect of set seasons of retirement for devotion, but to the 
improvement of those moments when, on occasions of emergency, the 
hands are most-busy, and the heart most anxious. Oh, then to dart 
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a tfe<?ught^ a sigh, a wish, to God ! this is the wav to obtain strength 
frora hea^n, and to have the heart pervaded witnnhe peace of God 
which passes all understanding. 

Hawtlg completed the necessary arrangements, Jacob withdrew, more 
ejtpressly to plead the co^ant relation m which he stood—the express 
command that directed his movements; and the gracious promises that 
'fenoouraged his confidence. He humbly acknowledged his own insig¬ 
nificance and unworthiness, and the great mercyik and truth already 
manifested to him, and he implorecT succour in the present time of heed. 

O liord God of my father Abraham, and Gofl of my father Isaac, 
the Loni which saidst unto me, Return unto thy country and to thy kin¬ 
dred, and I will deal well with thee. I am not worthy olF the least of 
all the mercies, and of all the truth whi<^ thou hast shewed unto thy 
servant, for with my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now I am 
become two bands ! Deliver me, I pray thee, from the hand of my 
brother; from the hand of Esau—for I fear him, lest he will come and 
smite me, and the mother with the children. And thou saidst, I will 
surely do thee good, and make thy seed as the sand of the sea, which 
cannot be numbered for multitude.” 

Having thus committed his cause to God, Jacob again betook him¬ 
self to a prudent management of Affairs. Another expedient occurred 
to his mind, and was immediately adopted. May we not conclude, it 
was suggested by Him who knows the human heart, and intended to 
use it as a means for softening the heart of Esau ? Yes, from Him all 
good counsels proceed, and to Him we should ascribe the skill that 
devices, as well as the success that attends our best directed efforts. 
This was, to send to Esau a princely present, (consisting of more than 
five hundred head of cattle,) artd to intimate that he, with all his 
family, advanced to meet Esau, with all the confidence of a friend, and 
all the affection of a brother. Having sent off the servants and droves, 
and disposed for the night of his family and remaining substance, 
Jacob again retired, and passed the night in fervent supplication. 

It was at this time that he wrestled with the angel of Jehovah’s 

f iresence, and prevailed, and thus obtained the honourable appel- 
ation of Israel, a prince with God. He, however, bore to his grave 
a memento of this wondrous contest, for the sinew in the hollow of 
his thigh shrank, as if to remind him of his weakness, and that He 
who suffered himself to be overcome by tlie importunity of believing 
prayer, had full power,to destroy**ithe suppliant. 

Jacob earnestly desired to ki|Ow the name of this wonderful Being, 
but his curiosity was repressed by the inquiry, Wherefore dost thou ask 
after my name, seeing that )t»is secret ? Jacob, however, recognised 
the Divine character of for, having obtained the blessing, 

and being left alone, he extiisumed, in holy admiration, ** I have seen 
'God face to face, and my Mfe is preserved !’* Therefor^ he calle4 the 
name‘^ that place Peniel. 

‘ divinely strengthened, Jacob went forth, and immediately met 

hiii|rolher; but the enmity of Esau’s heart was disarmed. He ran, 
anlTefnbraced Jacob, ^d*they wept together the tears of frateriial love 
an^ tenderness. From this time they apiiear to have maintained cor- 
dinVity towards dther, though perhaps, from the dissimilarity of 
tlieiv tastes and habits, ho very Intimate intercourse cxisfed between 
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them. We only read of one more meeting, which took place some 
years afterwards, on occasion of the funeral of their venerable father 
Isaac. 4: 

Esau having returned to mount Seir, Jacob Rnd his family proceeded 
towards Canaan, He halted firet on the east jide of Jordan, and built 
himself a house, and made booths for his cattle,which reason the 
place was called Succoth, or booths. After this, ne removed to the 
neighbourhood of Shechera, where he purchased a field for a hundred 
pieces of money. At this place he resolved to settle, and accordingly 
built jga altar there, and called it El-elohe-Israel,—to God, the God of ^ 
Israel. We love to hear of a good man raising an altar wherever he pitches 
his tent: but in this instance, we wait with anxious expectation to hear of 
J^cob, being now brought back in peace to the land of his fathers, hasting 
to fulfil his vow at Bethel. But, alas! the good man delayed until 
expressly reminded, and recalled to his duty by the voice of God 
himself. 

Severe family troubles had intervened, which probably were designed 
to chastise this delay, and which were indeed, in a great measure, 
the natural consequences of it. When the people of God are remiss 
and careless, they are often permitted to experience that their own 
wickedness corrects them, and their# own backslidings reprove them. 
Jacob and his family remained at Shechem, when they ought to have 
been at Bethel; the power of religion declined; the images brought by 
Rachel from Haran, were retained in the house, and probably tainted 
the minds of the children with impiety and idolatry. Unprofitable and 
improper acquaintances were formed with the inhabitants of the land. 
Dinah, the only daughter in the family, fell into the snares of dissipa* 
tion and seduction ; her virtue and honour were sacrificed ; the peace 
of the family was broken ; the indignation of her brothers Simeon and 
Levi was excited, which, instead of producing its proper effects, in 
deep personal and family humiliation before God, was suffered to vent 
itself in an act of most cruel and treacherous revenge, in the barbarous 
destruction of the confiding Shechemites. Thus the religion of the 
family was brought into reproach by their misconduct, instead of gain¬ 
ing respect, as it had done, in all places where their pious ancestors had 
sojourned. How affectingly does the history of Jacob’s family at this period 
enforce caution against the ^rst remissness in duty, the jfirst approach 
to sin. We may wonder that the inhabitants of the surrounding country 
did not fall upon the sons of Jacob, ^nd avenge theij cruelty to the 
unoffending Shichemites ; but we are told that,* “ the .terror of God 
was upon the cities that were round abdut them, and they did not pur¬ 
sue after the sons of Jacob.” ^ * 

Having received the Divine summo'^.^^l^bb^^learej^ his house of its 
corruptions and idols. These things to pieces, and buried 

them under the oak at Shechem; probably*not knowing any way to 
destroy or traftsform the precious metals. He then with his ,^iily 
proceeded to Bethel, to make an altar there to God, who answered hint^ 
m the day of his distress. There death entered into the family,' and 
called away an aged and faithful servant? Debosah, the nurse of Rebeklfti, 
who accompanied her from Padan-aram. It is a sight less common than 
pleasing, to see the funeral of an s^ed servant attended by a weeping 
family, in which she has faithfully served for three generations. This was 
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but the prelude to a severer strqke, and to a mourning far more grievous: 
formas they journeyed from Bethekto Ephrath, the beloved Rachel fell in 
labour, and expired, after giving birth to a son, on whom, with her parting 
breath, she fixed the name Benoni, or the son of my sorrow; for which 
name the bereaved father substituted Benjamin, the son of my right hand. 

Having commh;t^ the remains of his beloved Rachel to the grave, 
'and raised a pillar W a monument to her memory, Jacob pursued his 
journey; but new troubles soon arose in his famili^, in the grievous mis¬ 
conduct of his sons, Reuben and Judah : the fitst, in a criminal intimacy 
with Bilhah, his father’s concubine* and the latter, In a rash and impru¬ 
dent marriage with a daughter of Canaan. Indeed, all his ten elder 
sons appear to have been more or less a grief to him. There were only 
the two little ones of Rachel on whom he could look with hope and 
delight; and even these were mingled ^ith the painful reflection, that 
she who bare them was not spared to share with him the pleasing task 
of forming their opening minds to piety and virtue. To see eleven 
children of a pious father grow up with vicious dispositions, seems to 
argue some grievous error in their education, or some gross impropriety 
in the examples set before them. The whole may probably, in a great 
measure, be referred to difference of opinion, management, and interest 
among the mothers. Their jealousies and bickerings would take off their 
attention from the duties of maternal piety, and set before their children 
examples of the worst passions of human nature. If* the children of a 
family are to be trained up in the way they should go, it is highly 
essential that the heads of the family should concur and co-operate, 
both by instruction and example. 

'At length, Jacob and his family arrived at the house of his venerable 
father, whose counsels and syn^pathies were contintjed to them about 
fourteen years longer, when he died in peace, and was buried by his sons 
Jacob and Esau. 

After the death of Rachel, we hear no more of the female part of the 
family. From the tender affection cherished by Jacob for the memory 
of one so dear to him, it was natural that her children should, in some 
degree, engross his affection, especially while their tender age so much 
required parental care, and the conduct of their brethren so ill requited 
it; but the patriarch erred in manifesting an unwise and unwarrantable 
partiality. Seasons and circumstances render it impossible that parents 
should pay precisely the same degree of attention, or extend the same 
degree of auction, to every chyd at every time; and indeed it is not 
desirable. ThS infaftt, the sick child, the penitent, the ehild just leaving 
home, or just returning to it after a long absence, may engross for a 
while the pareot’s regard, without exciting in the minds of the rest one 
jenlous feeling, one suspicious thought, that a brother or a sister is more 
beloved than thetnselves. In a well-regulated family, all are willing 
that each should receive, all the attention and assistance that his peculiar 
circumstances depand. It is the invidious, and arbitrary, and unueces- 
saryllistinction, in point of dress, or food, or pocket-money, or liberty, 
' thai aw[akens in the several members of a family unkindly feelings 
Awards each other, and towards the parents who make these unwise 
distinctions. Jacob fell into this weakness, which he discovered in 
arraying his beloved Joseph in a garment of various colours, and pro¬ 
bably conferring on him other marks of distinction, which rendered him 
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obnoxious to his brethren. One cannot but notice the weakness and 
folly of such conduct. How little, if at all, could it have contributed, 
even to the momentary happiness of the darling son. Indeed, if any 
gratification were enjoyed, it must be injurious to the mind of the indi¬ 
vidual ; while it excited the molt malignant ^mssions in a great part of 
the family, and was an occasion of many years* distress and privation to 
the rest. The partiality of the father, the abilities and manners of the 
youth himself, and especially some remarkable intimations from on high, 
concurred m marking .Joseph for superiority. Hence his brethren, 
moved* with envy, conspired against him, and sold him; and, by staining 
with blood his gaudy robe, cruelly imposed on their aged father the 
heart-rending conclusion, that Joseph was without doubt devoured by 
some evil beast. Many year!^ of painful separation ensued: Jacob, 
anticipating the grave as his desired resting-place, and hoping in death 
to join his beloved Joseph, whom he had no expectiition of meeting in 
the land of the living: Joseph meanwhile passing through many severe 
trials and afflictions, enslaved, tempted, falsely accused, imprisoned, 
neglected; at length raised to dignity and honour, but those nearest and 
dearest to him knew it not: His guilty brethren torn with remorse 
and undefined apprehension, whenever they cast a thought on Joseph, or 
heard their deluded father bemoEyi hte cruel death : Jacob, too, again 
punished by being imposed on, for having imposed on his father Isaac. 
Verily there is a God that jiidgeth in the earth! 

At length, after many turns in the mysterious wheels of providence, 
this long-separated family was brought together again, under circum¬ 
stances the most affecting and delig'htful. A severe famine arose in j^he 
land of Canaan ; and Jacob’s family, in common with the rest of the 
inhabitants, was dtiven to the greatest extremity; except, indeed, that 
though they were destitute of corn, they possessed other valuable com¬ 
modities, which they could give in exchange for it, provided any of the 
neighbouring countries were able and willing to traffic with them. 
Hearing that in Egypt some very wise measures had been adopted in 
prospect of the famine, by which that land still possessed abundance, 
while all around were in destitution, Jacob sent his ten sons thither to 
purchase a supply for their subsistence. In due time, nine of them 
returned laden with provisions; but they brought a mysterious tale. 
The governor of the country, to whom they were directed to apply, and 
who appeared to be a man of uncommon penetration and severity of 
manners, had accused them of bemg s^iies, leagued together ip hostile 
designs against the country of Egypt. In vain tficy had assured him 
that they were brethren, sons of one father, who dwelt in Canaan, that 
a younger brother remained there with him, and that tMeir sole object 
in visiting Egypt was to procure food for their housejiolds. Under the 
alleged suspicion, he had kept them in prison three days; and at length 
had proposed, as a test of their sincerity, that one should remain as a 
hostage, while the rest returned with the provisions "they had bought; 
and that, when the supply was exhausted, and they needed to make 
a fresh application, their youngest brother should accompany them; a 
condition which the governor declared indispensable to their seeing his 
face. To add to the mystery of their journey, one of thern having 
opened his sack to give his ass paivender, found in the sack’s mouth 
the money which he had paid to the steward; and now, having reached 
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home, ais eaiJb man opened his sack, lo ! every man’s bundle of money 
was mere, and they were sore afraid. Poor old Jacob! what a stroke 
to his heart, already overcharged with grief upon grief! We wonder 
not at bis. agonizing cry, “ Me ye have bereaved of my children ; Joseph 
is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will lake Benjamin away ! all these 
things are against mel” Reuben in vain endeavoured to obtain his 
consent to Benjamin going down with them in their next journey into 
Egypt. “ No,” said he, “ my son shall not go down with you; for bis 
brother is dead, and he is left alone: if mischief befall him by the way 
in which ye go, then shall ye bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave.” But when the journey became necessary, Judah with diffi¬ 
culty convinced Jacob that the measure was inevitable, and wrung from 
him a scanty assent. “ If it must be sp,” replied the trembling patri¬ 
arch, “ take with you a present of the good things of the land of Canaan, 
wherewith to projatiate the stern governor. And, to remove from you 
every suspicion of fraud in the singular affair of your money being 
returned, take double money in your sacks: peradventure it was an 
oversight.”—^Then, his heart bursting with parental tenderness and 
anxiety, yet in the midst of its agony seeking a solace in God, he added, 

Take also your brother, and arise, go again unto the man ; and God 
Almighty give you mercy before fl:he pian, that he may send away your 
other brother and Benjamin. If I be bereaved of my children, I am 
bereaved.” 

The anxiety of the venerable patriarch during the absence of his sons, 
may be imagined, but not described. At length, his aged eyes are 
gladdened by their return ; and Simeon is with them, and Benjamin is 
with them; and tlieir interview with the austere governor was still more 
mysterious than the former; but*it ended in the development that that 
goven^or was Joseph! The news was too good to be believed: it 
awakened a strange conflict of painful recollections, and confused hopes, 
and the spirit of the poor old man fainted within him; but his sons 
assured him of ll»e truth of the report, and repeated to him the messages 
of his beloved son, and pointed him to the waggons sent by Joseph to 
convey his father and all tlie family into Egypt, that he might succour 
them there during the remaining years of famine. His doubts were put 
to flight, and he exclaimed, It is enough, Joseph my son is yet alive; 
I will go and see him before I die.” 

To an aged person, removals are generally very unpleasant, especially 
a removal thatjinvolves a forsaking the scenes of infancy and youth, and 
journeying to a distant and strange land; but few, perhaps, have been 
stimulated by motives so touching as those which inspired the venerable 
patriarch to |o into Egypt, and embrace a son whom he had long 
mourned as dead, but who was now second only to Pharaoh in that vast 
hropire. But Jacob was a man of piety; and not even the indulgence of 
the fondest feelings of the parental heart, could satisfy him in taking the 
journey, unless he had the command and presence of God. He there¬ 
fore stopped at Beersheba, and there offered sacrifices unto the God of 
Ihis father Isaac; and there the Lord appeared to him by night, and 
itneouraged him to pursue his journey into Egypt, for there he should 
die in peace attended by his beloved Joseph; and there his posterity 
should become a great nation; and thence they should assuredly be 
htought up again in due time, fo the possession of the promised land. 
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Thus encouraged, Jacob proceeded on his journey accompanied by all 
his descendants, and arrived safely at Goshen in the land of Egypt, 
■where he was met by Joseph, who “ fell on bis neck, and wept on his 
neck a good while." A silence ensued, infinitely more expressive than 
eloquence; at length the venerable patriarch simply expressed the ful¬ 
ness of his bliss, saying, “ Now let me die, since I have seen thy face, 
because thou art yet alive.” But though Jacob thought he had seen all 
that was worth living for, and declared himself ready to depart in peace, 
it pleased God to add seventeen years^to Ws life, years of tranquillity and 
prosperity, spent in the society of the son from whom he had been so 
long separated, and which were as the calm and cheerful evening of a 
toilsome and stormy day. 

The prime minister of l^ypt lost no time in acquainting his royal 
master of the arrival of his ’father and brethren. He immediately 
received permission to settle them in the land of Goshen, and was 
directed to introduce his father to the royal presence. On entering, 
Jacob blessed, or supplicated the Divine blessing, on Pharaoh. The 
hoary locks of Jacob, and the “ grief-worn furrows in his cheek, perhaps 
bespoke a yet more advanced age than he had attained, and led Pharaoh 
to inquire “ How old art thou ?” As one who had experienced many 
trying vicissitudes in human life, and»had long realized the conviction 
that all on earth is but a vain show, a shadow that derlineth; he replied 
“ The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty 
years; few and evil have the days of the years of my life been, and have 
not attained unto the days of the years of the life pf my fathers in the 
days of their pilgrimage.” Happy they to whom this short uncertain 
and troublous life, is a pilgrimage to a heavenly home. 

At length the time drew nigh that Israekmust die. Aware of his approach¬ 
ing dissolution, he sent for Joseph, and bound him by a solemn promise 
to bury him in the sepulchre of his fathers in the land ofCanaan. After this, 
as the patriarch's feebleness increased, and he was visited with a mortal 
sickness, Joseph his son visited him, bringing also his sons Manasseh 
and Ephraim. On hearing of their arrival, the dying Jacob roused all 
his remaining strength to recapitulate to his beloved son some of the 
IjOrd’s gracious dealing with him, and to pronounce the blessing which, 
in the spirit of prophecy, he was commissioned to bequeath. Regarding 
Joseph as his first-born, he adopted his two sons, and implored on them 
an especial blessing; but in this act of pronouncing the blessings, Jacob 
crossed bis hands so as to lay his righti,hand on the he|id of JEphraim 
the younger, and his left hand on the head of^Manasseh the elder. 
Joseph endeavoured to correct what he supposed a mistake; but Jacob 
replied, that it was according to the Divine intention, for that though 
Manasseh should indeed be prosperous and Ee multiplied, that his 
younger brother would be yet more eminently so. While thus, as it 
were, settling his worldly affairs, in full confidence that his posterity 
would possess the land of Canaan, the dying father bequeathed to his 
favourite son Joseph one portion above his brethren; small in itself, but 
dear in his esteem, from the circumstance of his having rescued it from 
the Amorites with his sword and his bow. He then proceeded to 
pronounce the benediction on all his sons, strikingly expressive of the 
destinies of each of their tribes, and including a most express prediction 
of the great Messiah, and the time of his advent. 
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WHat aft interesting and affecting scene is the death-bed of an aged 
saint! How consolatory to himself, to look back on his past experience; 
and how truly edifying to those around him, to hear him review all the 
way that the Lord his God has led him to humble him and to prove him, 
and acknowledge that not one good thing has failed him of ail that the 
Lord his God had spoken. Thus the dying Jacob—“ God Almighty 
appeared unto me at Luz, in the land of Canaan, and blessed me."— 
“ God, before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk; the God 
which fed me all my life long unt© this day j the Angel which redeemed 
me from all evil.” Observe, too*, the confidence of the dying saint 
in the fulfilment of the promises that yet reihain—“ I die, but God 
shall be with you, and ^ bring you again unto the land of your 
fathers." Happy the dying parent, who can look round on all his 
children, and indulge a good hope that God will be with them as a 
God of mercy and covenant, and bring them all to that better land 
of their fathers above. 

Jacob earnestly desired that piety might descend to his children and 
to his children’s children—“ God, which led me and fed me, bless the 
lads; and let my name be named upon them, and the name of my 
fathers Abraham and Isaac.” This has been the great concern of the 
godly in all ages. Worldly men ihink much of leaving a great name, 
or a great estate, to their children ; but, oh ! this is lighter than nothing, 
and vanity, compared with inheriting the faith of pious ancestors. 7’he 
prayer of faith for beloved children is not that they may be rich and 
great, and set upon the high places of the earth. Food and raiment, 
and a contented mind, is enough to ask of worldly good : but, oh ! let 
thiSm be numbered with the saints in glory everlasting ! Let one say, 

I am the Lord’s; and another <yill himself by the name of Jacob; and 
another subscribe with his hand, and surname himself by the name of 
Israel; and let all meet at last in the house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens! 

Having made an end of blessing his sons, or rather the tribes that 
should descend from them, Jacob renewed his solemn charge to his 
children to bury him in the cave of Machpelah, and then quietly yielded 
up his spirit, and was gathered to his people. The affectionate and 
dutiful Joseph fell on the face of his deceased father, and wept and kissed 
him; for neither long separation, nor his exalted lot in life, had blunted 
in him the finest feelings of sensibility and natural affection. He then 
directed the physicians to embajm the body; a respect commonly paid 
by the Efgypti^ns to their departed friends, and in this case especially 
necessary, on account of the time that must intervene between death and 
burial. Aftef a general mourning of seventy days, Joseph obtained 
permission of Pharaoh *to go down into Canaan, and bury his father, 
according to his dying request. From respect to Joseph, and to the 
memory of his departed father, all the principal officers of state and 
the nobility of Egypt, accompanied the family of Israel in this funeral 
procession. So great was the company, that when they entered the land 
of Canaan, and halted at the threshing-fioor of Atad, the inhabitants 
said, This is a grievous mourning of ^e Egyptians; and they thence 
called the name of the place AbeLmizraim." 

history of Jacob Commences Genesis xxv., and, involving that of 
Joseph, occupies the remainde^r of Genesis. * 
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Another Jacob was the father of Jose[)h, whose name occurs in the 
genealogy of our Lord, he being the husband of his mothei' Mary, 
Matt. i. 15, 16. 

JACOBAH, or JAAKOBAH— Ja-co'-bah. 

Same signification. Is mentioned 1 Chron. iv. 36. 

JADA—^JV-DA. 

Knowing, skilful. Son of Onam, and father of Jether and Jonathan. 

1 Chron. ii. 28. 32. 

J AD AU—J A'-D AU. 

My haj^I); my praise. Son of Nebo: one of those who separated 
from foreign wives, marked contrary to law. Ezra x. 43. 

JADDUA, or JADDUS— Jad'-u-a. 

Who has knowledge. Jaddua, a high-priest of the Jews, was son of 
Jonathan. Neh. xii. 11. JoseJ^hus relates, that this high-priest, by 
Divine direction, went forth, attended by the priests and people, to meet 
Alexander the Great, who came with hostile intentions against the Jews. 
The conquering monarch appeared struck with profound awe and religious 
veneration, and declared that, while at Macedon, he had seen in a dream 
this very person in the same pontifical dress, and that he encouraged him 
in his contemplated expedition against Persia with assurances of success. 
Alexander afterwards accompanied Jaddua to the temple, and was there 
shewn the prophecies of Daniel, predicting the overthrow of Persia by a 
Grecian king. In consequence of all this, Alexander discovered a favour¬ 
able disposition towards the Jews, and granted them great liberty in the 
enjoyment of their country, laws, and religion, especially an exemption 
from tribute every seventh year, in which, according* to the Divine law, 
they neither sowed nor reaped. • 

2. Jaddua, one who sealed the coveryint, Neh. x. 21. 

JADIAEL— Ja-di-a'-el. 

Silence, or, knowledge of god. Son of Benjamin, 1 Chron. vli. 6 : 
called Ashbel, Gen. xlvi. 21. 

JAE1/-Ja'-el. 

He that ascends. Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, received into 
her tent Sisera, the captain of the Canaanitish host, and, while he slept 
there, killed him, by driving a large nail into his temples with a tent 
hammer. In this conduct, she was not instigated by private malice, but 
was divinely inspired to a patriotic act. Her conduct can be no pattern for 
imitation, in those who cannot have her warrant. Judges iv. 17. 21.— 
See Barak : Deborah ; Sisera. , 

JAHATH— Ja'-hath. * . 

To bruise or astonish. One of Gershom’s family ; son of Libnah ; 
and father of Zimmah, the Levite. 1 Chron. vi. 20. • 

Another Jahath was a Levite, of the family of Merari, surveyor 
of the workmen employed by king Josiah in the repairs of the temple. 

2 Chron. xxxiv. 12. 

JAHAZIEL— Ja-ha-zi'-el. 

Quarrel, dispute. A brave man, who joined David. I Chron. xii. 4. 

JAHAZIAH— Ja-ha-zi'-ah. 

Vision of the lord. The son or native of Tikvah. Ezra x. 15. 

JAHLEBI^Jah'-le-el. 

Who waits on God. Third son of Zabulon, Gen. xlvi. 14; head of 
a family. Numb. xxvi. 26. 
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JAHMAI—Jah'-ma-i. 

Hb that warms, or, IS WARM. Son of Tola, and grandson of I«sa- 
cKar. 1 Chtou. vii. 2. 

J AHZEEL—J AH'-ZB-BE.. 

God that divides. Of the tribe of Naphtali; head of a family. 
Kumb. xxvi. 48. 

JAHZERAH— ^Jah-ze'-rah. 

Son of Meshullam, and father of Adiel. I Chron. ix. 12. 

JAIR— Ja'-ir. • 

Who diffuses brightness, or, Vho is enlightened. Jair,. one of 
the judges of Israel, was of the tribe of Mana^eh. He came between 
Tola and Jephthah, and governed Israel twenty-two years. He obtained 
possession of the whole country of Argob, to the borders of Geshur and 
Maachathi. Judges x. 3. • 

Another Jair was the son of Shimei, and father of Mordecai, 
Esther ii. 5. 

Jair, or Ja«rus, was a ruler of the Jewish synagogue at Capernaum. 
His only daughter being dangerously ill, he besought Jesus to come and 
heal her. While he was offering the request, news rvas brought to him 
that she was already dead. Jesus, nevertheless, proceeded to the 
house, and restored her to life. Matt. ix. 18—26. Mark v. 22—43, 
Luke viii. 41—56. 

JAKIM—Ja'-kim. 

Who raises himself. Chief of the twelfth family of the 24 classes 
of priests. 1 Chron. xxiv. 12. 

JAMBRES— Jam'-bres. 

TkE SKA WITH poverty. Jannes and Jambres were two E^ptian 
magicians, who opposed Moses.,, 2 Tim. iii. 8. Exod. vii. 11, 12, &c. 

J4^ES. 

The same as Jacob. Two of this name were among the twelve apostles 
of our Lord: one of them, called Major, or Elder, to distinguish him 
from James Minor, Younger, or the Less, was son of Zebedee and 
Balome, and brotlier to John the Evangelist. He was of Bethsaida in 
Galilee, and left his worldly property and calling to follow Christ. We 
are to follow Christ in our worldly callings; that is, under an habitual 
consciousness of his presence and authority, with an earnest desire to 
obey his will, and promote his cause. 

Salome was one of those women who occasionally followed our Lord 
in his journeyi, and ministeret^Ao him of their property. On one occa¬ 
sion, she petitioned that her two sons might be promoted to some place 
of honour in his kingdom ; but her views of that kingdom were strangely 
confused by Motions of worldly grandeur and elevation. She had to leain, 
that Christ’s kingdom Is not of this world; and that those who would 
follow him to pr^erment, must follow him through humility and suffer¬ 
ing. Our Lo^’s reply to the mother of Zebedee’s children, and through 
her tb thbm, was, “ Ye know not what ye ask.” It is well fox us, that 
the good we ask not is often bestowed, and the evil we ask is withheld. 

^ James was one of the three disciples who were privileged to be 
ablators of our Lord’s transfiguration, of his agony in the garden, and 
of Several other interetiting scenes to which they alone were’Emitted. * 
James and John were surnamed by our Lord, Boanerges, sons of 
thunder, This was probably, designed to intimate, that their preaching 
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should be of a powerful rousing cast, calculated to disturb sinners in 
their carelessness and guilt: or, some have supposed it was given them 
in consequence of their rash proposal, when certain Samaritans refused 
to receive our Lord, to punish their want of hospitality, by calling down 
fire from heaven to consume tiiem. But Jesus turned and rebuked 
them, and said unto them, Ye know not what manner of spirits ye are of; 
the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them." 
Let this ever be present to our minds when we are tempted to indulge 
any harshness or bitterness of cxpressjdn towards those who have offended 
or injured us, or even whom we may think enemies to our Lord. Those 
who reject the Saviour,* injure not nim, but themselves; and their case 
is truly pitiable. Be it ours to pity and pray for them, and strive by 
gentleness and love to win them over to Him, who is the enemy of 
nothing but sin, and who, wherever he enters, brings peace and happi¬ 
ness with him. 

After our Lord’s resurrection, James, with several other disciples, 
returned for a short time to their old trade of fishing. And it was to the 
honour of their humility and industry that they did so, at a time when 
they did not know that their Master had any further employment for them. 
While they were thus engaged on the sea of Tiberias, Jesus appeared to 
them on the shore, and much delightful intercourse ensued. 

The apostle James is the second Christian martyr whose death is 
recorded in scripture. He was put to death at Jerusalem, by Herod 
Agrippa. Probably his execution was private, as we have no account of 
any trial or imprisonment, or of any anxiety or prater on his behalf in 
the church: we are merely told that he was killed with the sword. Jin 
answer to the ill-judged prayer of his mother, above alluded to, our Lord 
declared that her sons should indeed drink of his cup, and be baptized 
with his baptism; that is, be made^rtakers of the suiFerings of their 
Master; ana thus his words were fulfilled. James had doubtless relin¬ 
quished all notion of distinction in a temporal kingdom; and now he 
round that the entrance to the kingdom of glory was through much 
tribulation. Yet his Master had smoothed and sanctified the rugged 
path, was “ made perfect through sufferings;" and well might His 
followers be content to tread the path He trod ; and even hail the storm 
that should land them in the port of eternal rest, and the stroke that 
should transmit their liberated spirits to the feet of “ Him who had loved 
them, and washed them from their sins in his own blood, and had made 
them kings and- priests unto God and»Jhis Father." galjuet the 

history of James from the following passages; Mitt. iv. 21, 22. Lifke 
viii. 2, 3. Matt. XX. 20—23. Lukeviii. 51. Matt. xvii. 1. Mark xiv. 33. 
Mark iii. 17. Luke ix. 54—56. Acts i. 13; xii. 1, 2. * 

The other James, who is usually called the (Treater, or Elder, was 
the near kinsman of our Lord; and, as was common among the Jews, 
often called his brother. He was the son of Alpheus (or Cleopas) and 
Mary, sister to Mary the mother of Jesus. This apostle was honoured 
with a separate interview with Jesus Christ after his resurrection, the 
particulars of which are not recorded. He was a man eminent for pru- 
aence and piety, and was stationed at Jerusalem, and appears to have 
had the superintendence of the affairs of the church there, while the 
other apostles were chiefly engaged in travelling to spread the gospel, 
When the first council, as it is commonly called, was held at Jerusalem j 

X 
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that Is, when the apostles and elders met to deliberate on the question, 
whether Gentile converts to Christianity were required to conform to the 
ceremonial law of Moses? James summed up the arguments, and distin¬ 
guished himself as the advocate of Christian liberty, forbearance, and 
moderation. This apostle, on account* of his distinguished piety and 
rectitude, was sometimes called James the Just; what an honourable 
appellation ! This apostle wrote the short epistle that bears his name, 
which abounds with excellent instructions. It has been mistakenly 
supposed, that some statements ift^this epistle'contradict those of tlie 
apostle Paul: (compare James ii. 14—26, with Rom. iii., iv,, and 
Gal. ii. 16.) But we arc sure there can be no discrepancy between two 
or more assertions, dictated by one and the same infallible Spirit. 
Beside, if we attend to the arguments of the sacred writers, we shall find 
that they are taking different, but not cofiltradictory, views of the same 
subject. One seems to say, Look well to your foundation ; the finest 
building will not stand a storm, if it be not reared on a good foundation. 
The other says. What avails it boasting of your foundation, while you 
neglect to build upon it ? a foundation alone is not a house. If these 
remarks are borne in mind, we shall find that the statements of the tw’o 
apostles are in perfect harmony. These hints of James’s history, we 
glean from 1 Cor. xv. 7, Acts xii.d? ; xv. 13—21. Gal. ii. 9. 

From ancient ecclesiastical history, we learn that this apostle was 
martyred (ly the Jews on occasion of a public tumult. They demanded 
of him (his opinion being highly esteemed among his countrymen) 
what were his senlynents concerning Jesus ? On his declaring him to 
be^the true Messiah, the enraged Jews threw him from a battlement of 
the temple; and, as he was not killed by the fall, they stoned him to 
death; he, like Stephen, praying for the forgiveness of his murderers. 
The wisest of the Jews disapproved this act of violence, and attributed to 
it the calamities with which their nation w^as shortly afterwards visited. 

JAMIN--Ja'-min. 

The right hand. Second son of Simeon, and head of a family. 
Gen. xlvi. 10. Numb. xxvi. 12. 

JANAI— Ja-na'-i. 

Who speaks, or, who ansavers. Jauai (or Jaanai) was the siJn of 
Abihail, of the tribe of Gad. 1 Chron. v. 12. 

JANNA, or JANNE— Jan'-na. 

Was son of Joseph, and father of Melchi, in the genealogy of our Lord. 
Luke iiy 24. . 

^ JANNF^. SeeJAMBRES. 

^ JAPHETIl— Ja'-pheth. 

He that persuades, or, EXTENDS. Son of Noah, commonly, but 
erroneously, named the third in order; from the date assigned to his 
birth, it would appear that he was the eldest son of the patriarch ; and 
Ham is expressly spoken of as his younger son. Besides the family 
history of the preservation of Noah’s family during the general deluge, 
we have onl,^ one particular on record of Japheth’s personal history, 
viz. his joining with his brother Shem in an act of filial respect 
and decency; immediately after which a patriarchal and prophetical 
beftfediction,,^ was passed Upon them by their father, the fulfilment 
of which is marked on their respective posterity to the present day. 
See No4«. 
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Japheth had seven sons, viz. Goiner, Magog, Madai, Javan, Tubal, 
MeShech, and Tyrus : (for their respective descendants, see the names 
of each.) The portion assigned to Japheth consisted of all Europe and 
part of Asia. When blessing Japheth, Noah said, “ God shall enlarge 
(or persuade) Japheth, and he* shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant.” This was accomplished when the Greeks, 
and after them the Homans, subdued Asia and Africa, where were the 
dwellings and dominions of Shem and Canaan. It has also been 
accomplished, and is still accorapli|lfing, in a more evangelical sense, 
when .the descendants of Japheth are made the instruments of conveying 
the gospel to the descendants of Shem and Ham. Gen. v. 32; vi. 10; 
vii. 13; ix. 18—27; x. 1—5. 

JAPHIA -Ja-phi'-a. 

Which enlightens. Japhili, king of Lachish, was killed by Joshua, 
with Adonizedck, after a battle in relief of tlie Gibeonites. Josh. x. 3. 
Another Japhia was son of David, 2 Sam. v. 15. 

JARA— Ja'-ra. 

Which breathes. Jara, or Jaroah, was son of Gilead. 1 Chron. v. 14. 

JARAH—Ja'-rau. 

Was the son of Ahaz, of Saul’s family. 1 Chron. ix. 42. 

JARED— Aa'-red. 

He that descends, or, that rules and commands. One of the 
antediluvian patriarchs, son of Mahalaleel, and father of Enoch. He 
lived to the age of 962 years. Gen. v. 15—20. 

JARHAH —Jar'-hah. ^ 

Moon, or, month. Jarhah was an Egyptian slave to Sheshan, of the 
tribe of Judah. His master gave him his daughter Ahlai in marriage, 
by whom he had Attai, in whom the inheritance was kept up. 1 Chron. 
ii. 34, 35. 

JARIB~Ja-rib. 

He that multiplies. Son of Simeon. 1 Chron. iv. 24. 

JASHEN— Ja'-shen. 

Old, ANCIENT ; or, that SLEEPS. Jashen, or Hashem, the Gizonite, 
was father of three valiant men in David’s army. 2 Sam. xxiii. 32. 
1 Chron. xi. 34. 

JASHOBEAM —Ja-sho-be'-am. 

The PEOPLE that sit. Jashobeam, son of Zabdiel, captain of twenty- 
four thousand men, who did duty in the court of king David, in the 
month Nisan. 1 Chron. xxvii. 2, , 

Jashobeam, son of Hachmoni, was captain over^hirty rpen in David’s 
army. With his own spear he killed three hundred men. He was one 
of the three heroes who broke through the enemies’ camp, fo obtain water 
for David from the well of Bethlehem, 1 Chron. Hi. 11—19. 

Some critics suppose that there was but one of this name; and either 
that Zabdiel was his father, and Hachmoni his mother, or that Hachmoni 
was an additional name to Zabdiel. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. 

Jashobeam, the Korhite, was a brave man, who joined David at 
Hebron, 1 Chron. xii. 6. 

JASHUB— Jash'-ub. 

He that remains or sits down. Jashub, of Issachar, was the chief 
of a family. Numb. xxvi. 24. 

Jashub, or Shear-Jashub> was the son of the prophet Isaiah. This 
• x2 
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signiBcant name was given to the child, as an intimation that the Jews 
should return from their captivity in Babylon, Isaiah vii. 3. 

JASON— Ja'-son. 

He that cures, or, that gives medicine. Jason was the host of 
the apostle Paul at Thessalonica, and hazarded his life to preserve the 
apostle during a riot in that city. He was a relation of St. Paul, and 
unites with him in Christian salutations to the church at Rome. Acts 
xvii. 5 —9. Rom. xvi. 21. 

JATHNIELVJath'-ni-El. 

Gift, or recompense of god. Son of Meshelemiah, a porter of the 
temple. 1 Chron. xxvi. 2. 

JAVAN—J A'-van. 

He that deceives, or makes sorrowful. Javan was the fourth son 
of Japheth, and father of the lonians, or Ijreeks, as well those settled in 
Greece as those in the islands, and on the continent of Asia, properly 
called lonians. Javan was the father of EHshah, Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim. Gen. x. 4. 

JAZIZ— Ja'-ziz. 

Brightness. The Hagarite, who had the principal care of David’s 
flocks. 1 Chron, xxvii. 31. 

J EBEREC HIAH^—J p- be- re-ch i'-ah . 

I BLESS GOD. Father of Zechariah, one of the witnesses to Isaiah’s 
prediction and its fulfilment. Isaiah viii. 2, 

JEBUS-Je'-bus. 

Which treads ujjder-foot, or contemns. Jehus was a son of 
Capaan, and a father of the Jebusites, who dwelt at Jerusalem, and 
never were wholly extirpated till the time of David, Gen. x. 16. Josh. 
XV. 63. 2 Sam. v. 6. 

JECAMIAH—Je ca-mi'-ah. 

Resurrection, or, confirmation of the ixikd. Son of Jeconiah, 
of the royal family of Judah. 1 Chron, iii. 18. 

JECHOLIAH— Je-cho-li'-ah. 

Consummation op the ixjrd. Wife of Amaziah, and mother of 
Azariah, kings of Judah. 2 Kings xv. 2. 

JECONIAH— Jec'-o-ni-ah. 

Preparation of the lord. Son of Jehoiakim. 1 Chron. iii. 16. 

JED AIA H— Je-dai'-ah. 

Hani^ or, PRAISE OF THE i^RD. This name occurs several times ; 
but wbelher it alwayi refers to a? different individual is not clear. 

T. JRdaiak, son of Harumaph, of the family of priests, Neh. iii. 10. 
*2. Jedaiai^, a priest, who returned from Babylon with nine hundred 
ttbd agiyenty-three of his brethren. Ezra ii. 36. Neh. vii. 39. 

3. JfEDAiAH, one of the priests who volunteered to settle in Jerusalem. 
Neh. xi. 10. 

4. Jedaiah, head of the second class of priests, 1 Chron. xxiv. 7. 

JEDIAEI^Je-di'-a-el, 

Gott is my knowledge, or, knowdedge of god. a valiant man, 
v^o abandoned Saul's army, and came to David at Ziklag, and ever 
aiker served him faithfully. He was of the tribe of Manasseh,. son of 
Shimri, and brother Of Joah. 1 Chron. x1. 45; xii. 20. 

JEDIAH-Jed-i'-ah. 

Knowledge. The Merdnathite, who had the principal care of a part 
of David’s flocks. 1 Chron, xxvii. 30. 
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JEDIDAH— Jed-i'-j>ah. 

Well-beloved, or, amiable. Daughter of Adaiah, of the city of Bos- 
cath, and mother to Josiah, king of Judah. 2 Kings xxii. 1. 

JEDIDIAH— Jed.i*di'-ah . 

The beloved of the Lord. A name given to Solomon. 2 Sara. xii. 25. 

JEDUTHUN— Jed-u'-thun. 

His law ; otherwise, gives praise. A Levite, of the family of Merari, 
and one of the four great masters of 'the temple. He is the same with 
Etliaa, to which article the reader is referred. 

• JEEZER-Je-e'-zer. 

Island of assistance. Son of Gilead, chief of a family. Numbers 
xxvi. 30. 

JEHALALEEL— Je-ha'-la-le-el. 

Who praises god. One of the posterity of Judah. 1 Chron.iv. 16. 

JEHAZIEL— Je-ha'-zi-el. 

He that SEES GOD, or, vision OF god. Son of Hebron. 1 Chron.xxiii.19. 

JEIIDEIAH— Jeh-dei'-ah. 

One ONLY lord; or, the point of the lord. A Levite, son of 
Shubael. 1 Chron. xxiv. 20. 

JEHEZEKEL— JE-HEZ'-E-KEL. * 

Head of one of tlie twenty-four families of priests, I Cliron. xxiv. 16. 

JEHIAH— Je-hi'-ah. 

The lord lives. A Levite, who assisted in t arrying the ark, when 
David removed it from the house of Obed-edora. 1 Chron. xv. 24. 

JEHOAHAZ— jE-HO'-A-HAi. 

The prize, or, possession of the lord. 1. Jeiioahaz, or Ahaliiah, 
the youngest son of Jehoram, king of Judah, was ]>reserved when all his 
brethren were carried away by the Arabians. He was made king at the 
time of his fatlicr’s death, and reigned one year. (See Ahaziaii.) 
2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17; xxii. 

2. Jehoahaz, the son of Jehu, succeeded his father on the throne of 
Israel. He reigned seventeen years; but, as he walked in the ways 
of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, (a proverbial expression for counte¬ 
nancing and promoting idolatry,) the anger of the Lord was against him 
and his people, and through the whole of his reign they were harassed 
and oppressed by Ha/ael, king of Syria. To such an extremity was he^ 
reduced, that his army consisted of only fifty horsemen, ten chariots, and 
ten thousand foot; for the king of Syya had defeated them, anU iDade 
them like the dust of the threshing-fioor, scattired about ^ith evefy 
stroke of the flail. At length, overwhelmed by calamity, Jehoahaz 
humbled himself, and cried unto tlie Lord for help; and^thtf Lord heard 
him, and raised up a deliverer in the person* of Joash, his sSn, who 
settled the affairs of Israel, and rescued the people from the oppression 
of the Syrians; but neither punishment nor mercy prevailed to turn aside 
the Israelites and their king from their evil ways. 2 Kings xiii. 1—9. 

3. Jehoahaz, (otherwise Shallum,) was son of Josiah, king of Judah. 
Josiah being killed in battle at Megiddo, Jehoahaz succeeded him. He 
was not the eldest son, and we do not know the reason of his taking the 
precedency; perhaps the people thought him most fit to govern. His 
reign was not of more than three months’ duration ; for Pharaoh-necho, 
king of E^pt, (to whom Judea was then tributary,) returning from his 
expedition against Carcheiuish, was much displeased that the people had 
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made Jehoahaz king without his concurrence. He therefore sent for him 
to Riblah, in Syria, deposed him from the throne, and sent him in chains 
to Egypt, where he died. His brother Jehoiakim, or Eliakim, was made 
king in his stead. 2 Kings xxiii. 29—35^ Jer. xxii. 11, 12. 

JEHOIACHIN—J e-hoT-a-chin . 

Preparation, or, strength of the lord. Jehoiachin (sometimes 
also called Jeconiah, and sometimes, in contempt, Coniah) was son of 
Jehoiakim, and grandson of Josiah* Jcings of Judah. He succeeded his 
father on the throne, and had probably, before his death, reigned ten 
years in conjunction with him ; for one of the sacred historians says he 
was eighteen years old when he began to reign, and another that he was 
only eight ; and both agree that he reigned three months. During his 
short reign, Nebuchadnezzar first sent hTs army to besiege Jerusalem, 
and afterwards came himself to the siege. On this, Jehoiachin, with his 
mother Nehushta, and his princes, officers, and domestic servants, went 
out of the city, and surrendered themselves to Nebuchadnezzar, and 
were sent by him to Babylon. At this time, also, were taken the chief 
treasures of the kingdom, and especially of the temple. The prophet 
Jeremiah denounces these heavy judgments against this king, as one 
whose conduct fihd been very disf»leasing in the sight of Cod : “ As I 
live, saith the Lord, though Coniah, ‘the son of Jehoiakim, were the 
signet upon my right hand, yet would I pluck thee hence,” <Src. “ Write 
ye this man childless, a man that shall not prosper in his days; for no 
man of his seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, and 
ruling any more in Judah.” Jehoiachin was not literally childless; but 
he Had no heir or successor to the throne, and this is evidently what is 
meant in the above prediction. I^lathiel, his son, was born and died in 
captivity; and Zerubbabel, his grandson, returned to Jerusalem, but 
never sat on the throne of Judah. It is believed that Jehoiakin, in 
captivity and imprisonment, repented, and that God treated him 
with mercy. Ceitain it is that, after thirty-seven years’ imprison¬ 
ment, Evii-Merodach, son of Nebuchadnezzar, dealt kindly and 
honourably with him, took him out of prison, and seated him above many 
other princes who were in his court. 2 Kings xxiv. 8—16. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 9. Jer. xxii. 24—30. 2 Kings xxv. 27—30. Jer. lii. 31—34, 

J EHOI AD A — J e-hoT-A- D A. 

The knowledge of the lord. The high-priest who, with his wife 
Jehosheba, rescued the infant ^pasb, or Jehoash, son of Ahaziah, and 
grandson* of Jpram, br Jehoram, king of Judah, from the murderous 
violence of Athaliah, his grandmother, who, on the death of Ahaziah, 
slew all the seAi royal, with the exception of this child, then one year 
old. He was kept conefealed in the precincts of the temple, and care¬ 
fully instructed by the pious high-priest, who, after seven years, brought 
him forth, and set him on the throne of his fathers. As long as Jehoiada 
lived, and Joash followed his advice, every thing went on properously. 
The high-priest formed a design of repairing the temple, and collected 
considerable sunts for that purpose. Tl^e Levites, however, did not 
prosecute this pious design with due diligence till the king came of age, 
and tljen ffie prince and the high-priest united their authority, Jehoiada 
lived to the age of one hundred and thirty. He was buried in the royal 
sepulchre, an honour to which his public services entitled fiim, no less 
than his royal affinity. He left a son named Zechariah, who succeeded 
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him in the high-priesthood, and whom Joash, to his eternal ignominy, 
cruelly and ungratefully murdered for his faithful reproofs. 2 Kings 
xi., xii. 2 Chron. xxii., xxiii., xxiv. 

JEHOIAKJIM— Je-hoi'-a-kim. 

The RESURRECTION, or CONFIRMATION OF THE LORD. Jehoiakim, 
(or Eliakim,) son of Josiah, was placed by Nebuchadnezzar on the 
throne of Judah, when he deposed his brother Jehoahaz. Jehoiakim was 
a very evil prince, and the prophet .Jeremiah often faithfully reproved 
him. ^ He charged him with building his house by unrighteousness; with 
injustice and oppression; with keeping back the wages of those he had 
employed; with having his heart and his eyes turned to avarice and 
inhumanity, and his bands polluted with barbarous and wicked actions. 
From the same prophet we leavn, that he sent men to bring the prophet 
Urijah out of Egypt, whither he had fled; and that he put him to the 
sword, and left him without burial. For these and other crimes, the 
Lord commanded Jeremiah to predict that he should have a miserable 
end, and be neither mourned for nor regretted, but should be buried 
with the burial of an ass, and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem. 
The prophet Jeremiah having caused his prophecies to be written down, 
directed Baruch to go and read thein in the temple t# ail the people. 
Jehoiakim being informed of this? ordered the book to be brought and 
read before him, in the presence of his courtiers; but when a little was 
read, he became so enraged at the threatenings denounced against him¬ 
self and his people, that he impiously cut the book with a penknife and 
threw it into the fire, in spite of the remonstrancessof Elnathan, Deluiah, 
and Gemariah. He also gave orders for seizing Jeremiah and Baruch; 
but the Lord concealed them, and caused another roll to be written, with 
threatenings more numerous and more*awful than those the wicked king 
had vainly destroyed. In due time, all these threatenings had their 
accomplishment. Jehoiakim rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar, to whom 
he was tributary; and that powerful monarch sent troops of Chaldeans, 
Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites, who ravaged his country. Four 
years afterwards, the king himself was taken, slain, and ihrown into the 
common sewer. 2 Kings xxiii. 36, 37 ; xxiv. 1—6. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
5—8. Jer. xxii. 1—19; xxv., xxvii., xxxvi. Site Jeremiah : Baruch. 

JEHOIARIB-Je-hoi-a'-rib. 

The lord exalted. Head of the first family of priests, established by 
David. 1 Chron. xxiv. 7. From this family sprang the Maccabees, who 
so valiantly defended the Jews against*their heatlijpn oppressors^ 

JEHORAM— Je-ho'-ram. 

Exaltation of the lord. Jehoram, or Joram; tvt) kings of this 
name were contemporary, • 

1. Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah. During the hc^t 
four years of his father’s reign, he was associated with him in the 
government, and at his death succeeded to the throne. He proved the 
unworthy son of a good and pious father, and did evil in the sight of 
the Ix)rd. This is not to be wondered at, when we read that he married 
a daughter of the wicked bourse of Omri, Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab. 
By the influence of this woman, he was led into idolatry and vice, and 
provoked the judgments of God against himself and his people. His 
reign was a series of disastrous events. In his reign, the Edomites, who 
had been tributary ever since the time of David, were permitted to 
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revolt, attd ever after cootinwed free from the Jewish yoke. Soon after¬ 
wards, Libnah, a city of Judah, rebelled likewise. The Philistines and 
Arabians plundered the king’s palace, and carried away his wives, and 
all his sons, except Jehoahaz, the younge.st. Letters also were brought 
to Kim from the prophet Elijah, (see Elijah,) upbraiding him with his 
atrocious conduct, and predicting the calamities that should attend his 
reign, and the horrible disease by which he should be brought to death. 
He was afflicted two years with a dreadful disease in his bowels, of which 
at length he died. He appears to* have been very little respected or 
regretted by the people, who buried him in Jerusalem, but not ih the 
royal sepulchres. Neither was he honoured wiih the burning of fragrant 
spices, as was usual with the kings of Judah. 2 Kings viii. 16 — 24. 
2 Chron. xxi. • 

2. Jehoram, or Joram, son of Ahab, king of Isi-ael, succeeded his 
brother Ahaziah, who died without children. He did evil in the sight 
of the Lord, but not like Ahab his father, and Jezebel his mother. He 
removed the images of Baal which his father had set up, but continued 
to worship the golden calves. Mesha, king of Moab> having revolted, 
and refused to pay an accustomed tribute, Joram warred against him, 
and called in th«said of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, who also brought 
with him the king of Edom, his tributary. The allied princes advanced 
through the wilderness of Edom, where they were in danger of perishing 
with thirst; but the prophet Elisha was permitted miraculously to supply 
them with water. This miracle also involved the defeat of their enemies; 
for the water which flowed for the relief of the allied armies, appeared to 
the ^Vloabites as blood; they, therefore, rushed into the camp of Israel, 
expecting great booty, but were immediately cut off. 

During the reigu of Joram, NaSman, the Syrian, having heard of the 
fame of the prophet Elisha, came to seek a cure for his leprosy, and 
brought with him letters of recommendation from his master, Beiihadad, 
to the king of Israel. To his great disgrace, Joram appeared quite 
ignorant of the prophet, and of the wonders God had wrought by his 
hands. However, Elisha sent for Naaman, and miraculously cured 
him. 

During a war with Benhadad, Joram received essential services from 
the prophet Elisha, who frequently discovered to him the secret designs 
of his enemies, and so frustrated them. At length, during a siege of 
Samaria, the capital of Israel, matters were reduced to such a dreadful 
extrqmity^ as thert a wocaan ate hetfown son. Joram, on being informed of 
these calamities; instead of humbling himself before Glod, and striving to cut 
off sin which w%8 the real cause of the calamity, in a fit of impatience 
and despondency, sent a«inessenger to cut off the prophet’s head, as if 
he had brought on the distress, or at least withheld his prayers, by 
which it mig^t have been removed. Elisha’s life was preserved; but 
the king rashly and desperately concluded, that it was in vain to wait 
or expect deliverance from God. The prophet, however, was permitted 
to comfort him with the assurance, that on the morrow there should be 
plenty in Samaria, which accordingly ca^e to pass; for in the night 
God’Caused the Syrians to be deluded and thrown into consternation, 
by a sound of chariots and horses, on whidi they fled in precipitation, 
and the city was restored to safety and abundance. Unhappily, this 
wonderful deliverance wrought no reformation in king or peo^ile. 
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Some time after this, the king was conversing with Gehazi concerning 
the miracles of the prophet Elisha; and, in consequence of his repre¬ 
sentation, caused restitution to be made of the estate of the Shunaniite 
woman, whose son Elisha had raised to life, and who had been seven 
years absent in consequence of a* famine. 

Shortly after this, Joram took the city of Ramoth-Gilead from the 
Syrians; but, being dangerously wounded, was ©"bliged to retire to 
Jezreel for cure, and left Jehu, his captain, to complete the conquest: 
but Jehu came there and murdered him, and cast his dead body into the 
held of* Naboth, the Jezreelite, according to the prediction of Elijah, 
that there God would avenge the murder of Naboth. 2 Kings iii.—viii 
2 Chron. xxii. 5—9. 

JEHOSADAK, or JEHOZADAK-Je-ho-sa'-dak. 

The just lord, or, justice of the ix)RD. 1 Chron. vi. 14. 

JEHOSHAPHAT— Je-hosh'-a-phat. 

God judges, or, the judgment of the lord. Son of Ahilud, secre¬ 
tary of David, and afterwards of Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 3. 

2. Jehoshaphat, son of Paruah, Solomon’s overseer in the tribe of 
Issachar, 1 Kings iv. 17. 

3. Jehoshaphat, son of Nirashi, and father of Jehu, JS Kings ix. 2. 

4. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, l^as the son of Asa, (whom he 
succeeded on the throne,) and Azubah, the daughter of Shilhi. He 
commenced his reign at thirty-five years of age, and reigned twenty-five 
years. It was the distinguishing honour of this prince to have received 
and improved a pious education. The fact of two «uch kings in suc¬ 
cession, as Asa and Jehoshapli|it, stands unparalleled in the royal liae 
of Judah. During the reign of this pious and excellent prince, the 
kingdom was in a prosperous state, liis diligent and conscientious 
endeavours were employed for the good of his people, and the God 
of heaven was pleased to smile upon them. He exerted himself to 
abolish the practice, and to extirpate the vestiges of idolatry, such as the 
groves and altars; and, in order to convince the people of the folly and 
sin of idolatry, and instruct them in the worship and obedience of the 
true God, he sent round proper persons to all the divisions of the land, 
to read to the people the book of the law, and from it to instruct t^em 
in their religious concerns. By the blessing of God on these pious 
endeavours, Jehoshaphat was reverenced and beloved by an enlightened 
people, and respected and feared by all the neighbouring princes and 
states. Thus peace was, in a great measure, preferved- in hi» time. 
The Philistines and Arabians paid him tribute; and the- kingdom of 
Judah was so amazingly powerful, that the army consisted ff 1,160,000 
men, beside those in the garrisons; but it is probable only a fourth part 
of this vast number were on duty at one time. 

“ There is not a just man on earth that doeth good, and siuneth not 
the most excellent characters mentioned in scripture are not faultless; 
and the good king Jehoshaphat erred in one particular, for which he is 
justly censured. He formed an alliance with Ahab, the wicked king of 
Israel, and went to visit him at^fBamaria. Ahab invited Jehoshaphat to 
go up with him against Ramoth-Gilead, and the false prophets were 
ready to predict a favourable issue to the enterprise. Jehoshaphat, how¬ 
ever, could not be satisfiai without consulting a prophet of the Lord; 
and Ahab reluctantly consented to call in Micaiah, the son of Imlah, 
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who foretold a disastrous result. However# Jehoshaphat was induced 
to accompany Ahab, who was slain in battle, and Jehoshaphat narrowly 
escaped with his life; for being in his robes, the enenty mistook him for 
Ahab, and directed their force against him; but Jehoshaphat cried out, 
and the Lord caused the enemy to depart from him, and he returned in 
peace to Jerusalem. He was, however, sharply reproved by the prophet 
Jehu, who said to him, “ Shouldst thou help the ungodly, and love them 
that hate the Lord? therefore is jvtath upon thee from the Lord.” It is 
exceedingly displeasing to the Lord, and hazardous to themselves, when 
the servants of God enter into voluntary alliance and association with 
the ungodly. While we are in the world, we must have transactions 
with the men of the world; but the intercourse of the consistent Christian 
with ungodly men, will be like that of one standing to transact important 
business in a shower of rain. He will patiently bear the inconvenience, 
but he will have no inclination to prolong it. His chosen associates, the 
companions of his enterprises, his retirement, his recreations, will not be 
chosen from among the “ the ungodly, them that hate the Lord.” 

Jehoshaphat was convinced of his error, and endeavoured to repair it 
by new exertions for the good of his people. He issued wholesome laws 
and regulatioflto, both in things civil and religious: he appointed upright 
and able judges, regulated the discipline of the priests and Levites, and 
charged on all strict punctuality and fidelity in the discharge of their 
duty. After this, the Moabites and Ammonites, and other neighbouring 
nations, made war against Jehoshaphat, and advanced as far as Engedi. 
Jehoshaphat, on haaring of this, instead of relying on his armies or his 
ccuncils, convened the people together, and went up to the temple, and 
prayed fervently to the Lord, pleading the relation vrhich Jehovah had 
been pleased to acknowledge tb the seed of Abraham, his friend ; and 
his promises to take part with them against their enemies, while they 
were,faithful to his covenant, and obedient to his laws. It pleased God 
to listen to their requests. The spirit of prophecy came upon Jahaziel, 
a Levite, who encouraged the king with an assurance, that the next day 
he should obtain a victory without fighting. Accordingly, the people 
assembled against Judah fell out among themselves, and slew one 
aqufther, so that Jehoshaphat and his army had only to gather the spoil. 
Some time afterwards, Jehoshaphat fell into his former error of asso¬ 
ciating with the ungodly. He joined with Ahaziah, king of Israel, to 
equip a fleet in the port of Ezion-geber, on the Red sea, in order to go 
to Tairahish. * Oq tins, Eliezes* the son of Dodavah, came to him, and 
reproved him for this alliance, assuring him that the Lord had dis¬ 
appointed hte designs, and that his ships were shattered in Ezion-geber. 

Jehoshaphat contimaed, to the end of his days, stedfast and devoted to 
the Iiord ; but the high-places were not taken away in his reign, because 
the hearts of the people were not fully prepared or established towards the 
God of their fathers. Jehoshaphat was honourably buried in the royal 
sepulchre, and his sou Jehoraro reigned in his stead. An account of the 
acts and reign of this prince was written by Jehu, the son of Hanani. 
1 Kings XV, 24; xxii. 2 Cbron. xvii.—jfx. 

JEHOSHEBA~Je-ho-she'-ba. 

Who is replenished and filled with the lord. Jehosheba, or 
Jehoshabeath, was the daughter of Joram, and sister of Ahaziah, kings 
of Judah, and wife of Jehoiada, the high-priest. She was* the means of 
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rescuing the royal family of Judah from utter destruction, by secreting 
her infant nephew, Joash, and preserving him from the 'murderous 
designs of his grandmother, Athaliah. Jehosheba was not the 
daughter of Athaliah, but of Jorapi, by another wife. 2 Kings xi. 1—3. 

2 Chron. xxii. 10—12. 

JEHOZABAD— Je*hoz'-a-bad. 

Portion of the lord. 1. Jehozabad, the son of Shomer, or 
Shimrith, was one of the murderers of Joash, king of Judah, 2 Kings 
xii. 21. 2 Chron. xxiv. 26. 

2. JEbozABAD, or JOSABAO, of the tribe of Manasseh, was one of 
David’s valiant officers, 1 Chron. xii. 4. 

3. Jehozabad, son of Obed-edom, a Invite, was porter of the taber¬ 
nacle, 1 Chron. xxvi. 4. • 

4. Jehozabad, general of Jehoshaphat’s army, 2 Chron. xvii. 18. 

JEHOZADAK, or JOZADAK— Je-hoz'-a-dak. 

Justice OF THE LORD. Son and successor of Scraiah, high-priest of 
the Jews. He died during the captivity of Babylon, and it does not 
appear that he ever exercised his office : but his son, Joshua, (or Jesus,) 
officiated as high-priest, after the return from captivity and the rebuild¬ 
ing of the temple. 1 Chron. vi. 14, 15. jpzra hi. 2. 

JEHU-^Je'-hu. 

Himself. The son of Hanani, was a prophet, or seer, sent by God to 
declare against the house of Baasha, king of Israel, for his wicked con¬ 
duct, ruin similar to that which had been executed on the house of Jero¬ 
boam. It is generally supposed that the fury of the Ring was so excited 
by this message, that he slew the prophet; but the passage on wh.ich 
this is founded is somewhat ambiguous, apd may intend, “ therefore (for 
his wickedness) he (theLord) slew him, (Baasha;”) or,“ therefore (for his 
reproof) he (Baasha) slew him, (Jehu.”) The former reasoning is favoured 
by the fact, that about thirty years after wc find Jehu the seer, sen of 
Hanani, sent to reprove Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, for his alliance with 
Ahab; and also employed in writing the transactions of the reign of 
Jehoshaphat. On the latter supposition, this must be another prophet of 
the same nameand parentage. 1 Kingsxvi.l—7. 2Chron. xix.2; xx.34. 

2. Jehu, son of Jehoshaphat, and grandson of Nimshi, (sometimes 
called the son of Nimshi,) was captain of the host to Joram, king of 
Israel. He was appointed of God to reign over Israel, and to execute 
vengeance on the wicked house of Ahab. , The prophet Elijah received 
a commission to anoint him for this object, Vhich apjfears to have* been 
deferred twenty-three years, and then was executed by one*of the sons 
of the prophets under the direction of Elisha, We are nol to suppose 
that Elijah neglected, or hesitated, to fulfil the I>ivine command; but 
either that he was instructed to wait to a certain period, or until the 
occurrence of certain events. 

Jehu was with the army of Israel besieging that place, when a young 
prophet came from Elisha, and desired a private audience with him ; he 
then poured oil on his head, and„told him that the Lord had made him 
king over Israel, to cut off the house of Ahab, and to avenge the blood 
of the prophets slain by Jezebel. The young man then instantly opened 
the door and fled. The other officers inquired of Jehu the nature of 
his business, and on his informing them, they, either weary of the 
government of Joram, or influenced to promote the Divine designs^ 
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immediately threw ofT their cloaks to make him a kind of throne, aiid, 
with sonnd of trumpets, cried, “ Long live king Jehu !” 

Joram the king was now at Jezreel, sick of the wounds he had received 
in the attack upon Ramoth-Gilead. Jehu ordered that no one should 
quit the army, and instantly hastened to surprise the king at Jezreel. 
On observing his approach, Joram sent an officer to meet him; and 
another; at last he came himself in his chariot, accompanied by Ahaziah, 
king of Judah, and, meeting Jehu in the field of Naboth, (the appointed 
spot of retribution,) he asked, *“ Is it peace, Jehu?” Jehu replied, 
** What peace can there be, while the wickedhess and idolatry of thy 
mother Jezebel abound and reign ?” Joram took the alarm, and, turning 
to Ahaziah, said. There is treachery, Oh Ahaziah! At that moment Jehu 
drew his bow, and pierced the king tCI the heart, and directed that his 
dead body should be thrown there in the portion of Naboth, to fulfil the 
words of the prophet Elijah. Jehu then pursued after Ahaziah, and 
smote him in his chariot. He then proceeded to Jezreel, where the 
queen-mother, Jezebel, resided. She appeared at the window of the 
palace, painted and bedizened, and reproached him with the murder 
of his master; but he, looking up, ordered the chamberlains to throw her 
out of the window, which they (^id, and she was soon trampled to death 
by the horses, and devoured by the dogs, so that when they came to 
bury her only her bones could be found. 

Jehu then commanded the inhabitants of Samaria to slay Ahab's 
seventy sons, and send him their heads, which was accordingly done the 
next day. He alSb destroyed all the friends and relatives of Ahab at 
Jezreel, and the idolatrous priests whom he had entertained there. 
After this, he proceeded to Samaria, and on his way thither met the 
friends of Ahaziah, king of Judah, going down to visit the sons of Ahab, 
(who were already slain.) He immediately ordered them to be put to 
death, forty-two in number. Soon after this, he met Jonadab, the son 
of Rechab, and invited him to accompany him, and witness his ze^il for 
the Lord of hosts. Having slain all that remained of Ahab’s family in 
Samaria, he assembled ail the priests and prophets of Baal for a great 
festival, and having ordered them all to wear particular habits, and taken 
care that no stranger was among them, he caused them all to be shut in 
Baal’s temple and put to death. The statue of Baal also was pulled 
down, broken, and burnt, and the temple was henceforth applied to the 
meanest uses. , 

. lu'^ll this Jehu^iad acted* according to the commands of‘God, and 
his conduct was so far approved, that it pleased God to confirm the 
crown to hA family for several generations. He was, however, instigated 
even to this obedienoe by a very bad spirit: he was ambitions, unjust, 
revengeful, blood-thirsty, and ostentatious; and after all his zeal in 
extirpating idolatry, was guilty of it himself; for he walked in the ways 
of Jterpboam, the son of Nebat. He had followed his own passions rather 
than the will of God, and had not kept within due bounds. Therefore, 
while God rewarded his obedience, he punislied his sins, and the blood 
unjustly sh^ by him, according to His threatening by the prophet 
Hosea: “ Yet a little while, and I will avenge the blo^ of Jezreel upon 
the house of Jehu," Hos. i, 4. 

Tlic reign of Jehu, which lasted twenty-eight years,^ was perplexed 
and embittered by war against Hazael, king of Syria, who ravaged the 
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frontiers of the kingdom, and wasted all the country of the triV^es 
beyond Jordan. The descendants of Jehu who succeeded to the throne 
were, Jehoahaz, Joash, Jeroboam 11., and Zachariah. 1 Kings xix. 16. 
2 Kings ix., x. 2 Chron. xxii. 8, 9. 

3. Jf.hu, or JEUSh, the fourth son of Rehoboara, king of Judah, 
and Abihail. 2 Chron. xi. 19. 

4. Jehu, son of Obed, and father of Azariah. 1 Chron. ii. 38. 

JEIEL— Je-i'‘E1. 

Goi) HAS TAKEN or DRIVEN AWAY. 1/ JeiEL, of the tribe of Reuben, 
mentioned 1 Chron. v. 7. 

2. Jkiel, a LeVite, of Gibeon, 1 Chron. ix. 35. 

J EK AM EA M—^J e-k a-M e'-am . 

Resurrection, or, confirmation. The fourth son of Hebron. 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 19. * 

JEKAMIAH— Jek-a-mi'-ah. 

Resurrection, or, confirmation of the lord. Son of Shallum, 
of Caleb’s family. 1 Chron. ii. 41. 

JEMIMA— Jem-i'-ma. 

Hand.some as the day. One of Job’s daughters, after the restoration 
of his prosperity. Job xlii. 14. 

JEMINI— J£M'-I-NI. 

My right hand, or, which is on’the right hand. This word is 
generally placed to Benjamin: so, when it is said of Gera, the father 
of Ehud, that he was son of Jemini, it is meant that he was of the tribe 
of Benjamin. In this sense Saul is called a roan of Jemini; and the 
land of the tribe of Benjamin is called the land of Jemini. See Judges 
iii. 15. 1 Sam. ix. 1. 4. The same applies to Jemineus, 2 Sam. xx 1.* 

JEPHTHAH— Jeph'-thah. 

He that opens. Jephthah, judge of Israel, and successor to Jair in 
the government, was a son of Gilead by one of his concubines. Gilead 
having several children by a lawful wife, they conspired together to 
expel Jephthah, that he should have no part of the inheritance. He 
accordingly retired into the land of Tob, where he became captain of a 
band of rovers. In course of time, the Israelites beyond Jordfan being 
pressed by the Ammonites, requested Jephthah to become their leader. 
He at first reproached them with their injustice to him, when he was 
expelled from his father’s house; but told them he would succour them, 
on condition that at the end of the war they would acknowledge him as 
their prince. Having been thus acknowledged, Jephthah sent to the 
king of the Ammonites, and expostulated with him, hoping tq induce him 
to withdraw peaceably; but finding gentler measures unsijccesaful, he 
collected his troops, and, filled with a divine spirit, he went forth to 
avenge Israel against the Ammonites; at the samd time vowing, that if 
the Lord gave him success in this enterprise^ whatsoever should first 
meet him on his return, should be consecrated as a burnt-offering to the 
Lord; but as he returned, his only daughter met him with timbrels and 
dances, and thus became the subject of the vow. Learned men have 
maintained different opiniDns as to the nature of the vow, and the manner 
of its fulfilment. Perhaps, on Hie whole, it is most generally concluded 
that she was sentenced to perpetual virginity; which, among the Israel¬ 
ites, was regarded as a heavy calamity, especially as the hope of being in 
the line of mothers to the promised Messiah, was the honour most 
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ardently desired among their women. Jephthah’s rash vow, probably, 
gave rise to the fable of Iphigenia, the daugltter of Agamemnon. 

After the victory over the Ammonites, the tribe of Ephraim being 
jealous of Jephthah, passed over Jordan in a tumultuous manner, com¬ 
plained that he had not invited them tP share in the war, and threatened 
to burn his house. He assembled the men of Gilead, gave battle to the 
Ephraimites, and defeated them. The conquerors made themselves 
masters of the fords of Jordan; and whenever the Ephraimites attempted 
to pass, they detected them by their peculiar manner of pronouncing the 
Hebrew word Shibboleth, and sl5w great numbers of them. We do not 
know how far Jephthah concurred in this crhel revenge, nor have we 
any further particulars of his history, than that he judged Israel six 
years, and was buried in the city of Mizpeh, in the land of Gilead. 
Judges xi., xii. St. Paul mentions him among the ancient worthies, 
who “ through faith ,.. wrought victories,” Heb. xi. 32, 

JEPHUNNEH— Je-phun'-neh. * 

He that beholds. Father ofCaleb, of the tribe of Judah, Num. xiii. 6. 

2. Jephunneh, son of Jether, (or Jethran,) of the tribe of Asher. 
1 Chron. vii. 38. 

JERAH— Je'-rah. 

The moon, or, month. Fou^h son of Joktan. Gen. x. 26. 

J ERAHMEEL-t. Je-rahm'-e-el. 

Mercy of god. One of this name was the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Levi, 1 Chron. xxiv.29. Another was the eldest son of Hezron, of the tribe 
of Judah, 1 Chron. ii. 9.25—27. A third was commanded by the wicked 
king Jehoiakim to*seize Baruch and Jeremiah, Jer. xxxvi,26. 

*■ JEREMIAH— Jeb-e-mi'-ah. 

Exaltation, or, grandeurjof the lord*. Jeremiah the prophet, the 
son of Hilkiab, was of a priestly family, of the village of Anathoth, in 
the tribe of Benjamin. Before his birth, he was appointed to the 
prophetic office, and called to it very young. When he received the 
first intimation of his being sent to speak before the kings and princes, 
the priests, and people of Judah, he modestly shrank from the honour 
assigned him; but his difficulties were overruled by the Divine authority, 
and promises of support and assistance. He therefore set himself to 
discharge the duties of his function, which he did with great zeal and 
faithfulness for about forty-two years, under very unfavourable circum¬ 
stances. He began to prophesy about seventy years after the death of 
Isaiah, and in the thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah. The people 
of thff Jews were ateiost wholly given up to idolatry and wickedness; and 
though, through the influence of that good young king, a short revival 
of religion sRid reformation of manners took place, the people were in 
general hypocritical,"and soon relapsed into their former crimes, and 
became ripe for the judgments of Heaven. Jeremiah predicted these 
judgments, and he lived to witness their infliction. He was a man of 
remarkably quick and tender feelings. The persecution and ill-usage 
he endured from his countrymen of all classes, on account of his faithful 
reproofs, sometimes drew forth from him unguarded expressions; but 

general the bitterness of his soul seemed to be chiefly excited by the 
k$»s and miseries of his countrymen, which he pathetically bewailed. 
He was p. man of elevated piety and conscientious integrity; a warm 
lover of bis country, and having his heart set on the pr4inanceB and 
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interests of reJIgioii. So affectionately was he attached to his country¬ 
men, that he chose rather to abide with them, and undergo all hardships 
in their company, than separately to enjoy a state of ease and plenty, 
which the favour of the king of Babylon would have secured to him. 

The outline of public events during the ministrations of this prophet, 
will lead to a better understanding of his prophecies and writings. 

King Josiah was early taken away from a nation so unworthy of such 
a sovereign. The first twelve chapters of Jeremiah’s prophecies were 
delivered during his reign. The earlier part consists of sharp reproofs 
against ^he people of Judah, for their itfolatrous apostacy and abominable 
wickedness; and threatenings of Divine judgments in consequence. 
This was before the reformation under Josiah; for Jeremiah began his 
ministry in the thirteenth year of that reign, and the reformation was 
effected in the eighteenth. Dufing this period, the prophet endured 
great persecutions. Even his relatives, and fellow-citizens of Anathoth, 
threatened to kill him, if he continued prophesying; but the Lord 
informed him of their designs, and protected his servant, but threatened 
that those who sought his life should die either by the sword or by 
famine. About this time, there was a grievous famine in the land, as 
an expression of the Divine wrath. In consequence of the insincerity 
or the people, though the heavier judgrnypnts were postponed till Josiah 
was at rest in the grave, they were Viot to be finally averted. Josiah’s 
two sons, who succeeded him, w'ere as remarkable for vice as their father 
had been for piety and goodness. 

The first, (Shallum, or Jehoahaz,) after a reign of three months, was 
carried captive into Egypt, where he died. During Dris short reign, it 
is supposed, Jeremiah was directed to go down to the potter’s hous'e, 
and gather instruction. There he observed the potter break a vessel, 
and immediately form another from the same clay. By this, he was 
taught, that Judah for its wickedness would be reprobated, or cast 
aside as worthless, and another people raised in their room. To impress 
this on the people, he was directed to take an earthen pitcher, and 
break it before the priests and elders in the valley of Hinnom; from 
thence he went to the temple, and there repeated and confirmed his 
predictions. Pashur, the captain of the tfempio, seized him, and con¬ 
fined him in a prison belonging to the temple till the next day, when 
Jeiemiah foretold the pimishment that would overtake Pashur and 
his family. Sec Pashur. 

Jehoiakim succeeded his brother ShalU^m. In the beginning j)f his 
reign, Jeremiah told him, that if he would be stedfali in hisi fidelity and 
obedience to Cod, there should still be kings of Judah his palace, 
with all the lustre of their dignity; but that if he persevered in his sins, 
God would reduce that place to a wilderness. A*s Jehoiakim persisted 
in his sins, and became more and more oppressive and avaricious, the 
prophet faithfully foretold the judgments of God that awaited him; that 
he should die a miserable death, and be denied the common honours of 
a burial; moreover, that his son and successor, Jcconiah, (or Coniah,) 
should be delivered to the Chaldeans, and that never should any of his 
family sit on the throne of Judah. About the same time, Jeremiah, 
going up to the temple, foretold its destruction. On this, the priests 
seized him, and declared he deserved to die. The princes being come 
together to«aiudge him, Jeremiah undauntedly told them he had said 
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nothing: bat at the command of God; and that unless the threatened 
judi^eats were averted by repentance, they would soon behold ; their 
aciciQmpUabment. This discourse impressed the judges, who dismissed 
thh prophet, and justified him by the example of me pofhet Micah, 
■^0 attired similar predictions under Jking Hezekiah, without suffering 
Ibr so doing. . 

The potter’s house was not the only school of symbolical instruction 
vi^hich the prophet visited. By the symbol of an almond-tree was inti¬ 
mate^ the nearness, and by the seething-pot the severity, of the Divine 
judgments. The symbol of a linen girdle left to rot, intimated the 
manner in which the glory of the Jewish nation should be marred during 
their long captivity. The scene being near the Euphrates, denoted that 
Chaldea (whic^yfe watered by that river) would be the scene of the. 
judgments bro^Pk upon the Jews f3r their incorrigible wickedness. 
The prophets, in their personal and domestic circumstances, were often 
made signs to the people. Thus Jeremiah was forbidden to marry, or 
feast, or bear any snare in those little joys or sorrows of individuals and 
families, which should so soon be swallowed up and forgotten in public 
calamities. 

On one occasion, the Lord declared, that had even Moses and Samuel 
(whose prayers had been so prevalent) interceded on behalf of the people 
of Judah, their prayers should not Khve prevailed. The prayers of the 
righteous ought to be esteemed a great privilege; and it is an awful 
thing, by sin, to shut ourselves out from the blessings they supplicate, 
and even to expose ourselves to the curse. There is One who makes 
intercession for the \ransgressors, and Him the Father heareth always; 
blit He blesses those for whom He intercedes, by turning them away 
from their iniquities. « 

On receiving from God the most awful communications to the people, 
Jeremiah complained of his own hard fate, in being the bearer of such 
unwelcome messages; for which he was reproved. He appealed to God 
tbr his sincerity, and implored pardon ; on which he received new pro¬ 
mises of protection in the discharge of his duty. 

On another occasion, the disobedience of the Jews was condeinned, 
by a comfiarison with the obedience of the Rechabites to Jonadab their 
father, who prescribed to them a particular course of life, restricting 
them the use of many common enjoyments. About this time, the pro¬ 
phet was directed to employ Baruch as his amanuensis, to write all his 
formeii;^prophecies in a roll, ai^ to read them to the people on a solemn 
fast-day. The prints hearing of this, sent for Baruch, who read the roll 
to them. Filled with consternation at its awful contents, they advised 
Jetemiah and Baruch to themselves. The king destroyed this roll; 
(^e Jbhoiakim ;) bu\^the prophet was directed to write another, filled 
with yet more. grievOiis threatenings. 

J^oiaicim 1^ been placed on the throne by Pharaoh-Necho, king of 
Egypt, wiho, having conqoered Syria, set up whom be would, ind 
demanded of’ hhn a vast sum of money. For three years his reign 
was ftee £rom*any foreign molestation: but about that time, Nebuchad- 
hes2»r, king of Babylon, made a deseent on Judea, took Jerusalem, 
t^ied away a number oaprives, (chiefly of the most noble ftimilies,) 
to^ther>evkh a great part of the sacred vessels of the temple, and com¬ 
pelled the king to swear fealty to him, and promise him a<^yiarly tribute. 
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AQ;er three years, this tribute was withheld; and the king of Babylon 
sent fol-ces, joined by the Syrians and Ammonites, who for several years 
harassed the country, and carried away spoils and captives. In one of 
these skirmishes, Jehoiakim was taken prisoner, and closely confined, in 
order to be sent to Babylon; but in the mean time be died, without the 
city, and his body, having been treated with much ignominy, was cast 
into the fields, without the honour of a burial—exactly according to 
Jeremiah’s prediction. 

His son, Jeconiah, followed his vicious example. After reigning only 
three months, Nebuchadnezzar carried him away captive to Babylon, 
with almost all the people of any note in the country, and the remaining 
gold and silver vessels of the temple. Zedekiah, the uncle of this king, 
was permitted to succeed him, gn condition of swearing allegiance, and 
becoming tributary to the king of Babylon. Several nations having 
invited Zedekiah tO join them in a revolt against Babylon, Jeremiah was 
directed to put yokes or bands on his neck, and send them to those 
nations as emblems of their subjection and slavery to Babylon. He 
particularly admonished Zedekiah not to revolt, or trust to the sugges¬ 
tions of the false prophets. 

One of these pretended prophets having contradicted and opposed 
Jeremiah, he received an awful deglarjftlon, that, as a proof of his having 
spoken to the people without commission, he should die within the year; 
which accordingly came to pass. But with all these attestations to the 
word of the prophet, Zedekiah was so infatuated as to disregard hia 
counsels. Relying on the assistance of the king of Egypt, he soon 
afterwards revolted, and drew on himself and his country the full 
vengeance of the king of Babylon. Some time before the siege of 
Jerusalem, the prophet delivered a prophecy against Babylon, and sent 
it to the Jews in Babylon, to be read by them, and then sunk in the 
Euphrates, as a type of the perpetual destruction of the city. A short 
time before the siege, the people applied to Jeremiah to intercede for 
them; but he declared that God was against them, and that their only 
resource was to submit to His judgments, and surrender themselves to 
the ’Chaldeans. About this time, he also predicted the taking and 
burning of the city, and the peaceful death and honourable burial of 
Zedekiah. He also reproved the Jews for their base violation of the 
covenant they had made, in the extremity of their danger, to release their 
poor brethren from bondage according to the command of God, they hav¬ 
ing compelled them to return to bondage^ when they thought the^anger 
was over. The Chaldeans having suspended the siege of Jerusalem,*to 
pursue the Egyptians, Jeremiah predicted their return, ai^d the taking 
of the holy eity. For this, he was put into a dungeon ; but after a time 
the rigour of his confinement was abated, though he was still kept a 
prisoner. 

The prophet also predicted the return of the Jews from captivity, and 
c«^firmed it by purchasing a field. The solemnity and publicity of this 
transaction was intended to express the faith of Jeremiah, and to confirm 
that of the people. From predictions of the restoration, of Israel and 
Judah, and their subsequent prosperity, the prophet makes frequent 
transitions to the great promise of the Messiah, of the happiness and 
stability of his times, and of the new covenant, the covenani. of gracs, 
established \wth sinners in Him. 


V 
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The siege being suspended awliile, Jeremiah liad his liberty givjpn him, 
a,nd the king sent for him, and recommended himself to his prayers. 
He sent the.king word, that Nebuchatlnezzar would return against tlie 
city, and reduce it to ashes. He then retreated towards Anathoth, his 
native place; but on the way was seized by the guards as a deserter 
to the Chaldeans, and the princes threw him into a dungeon, where his 
life w^ in danger; but Zedekiah released him, and ordered him to be 
supplied daily with bread, as long as there was any in the place. 

Nebuchadnezzar returned; an5f as Jeremiah continued to predict 
calamities, he was cast into a deep and miry dungeon, at the iAstance 
of the princes; but was delivered by the kind interference of Ebedmelecli, 
who in return received an express promise of personal safety, amidst 
overwhelming calamities. • 

Jeremiah was kept in the court of the prison till the city was taken ; 
he was then, with other captives, carried to Ramoth, and there had liis 
choice given him, to go to Babylon, or remain in Judea. lie chose the 
latter, and went to Gedaliah, the governor appointtal by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, with whom he lived in security, until Gedaliah was treacherously 
murdered by Ishmael, one of the royal family of Judah, The remnant 
of the people consulted Jeremiah, who advised them to remain, assuring 
tliem of safety in Judea, and of Clestvuctiou in Egypt. Tliey, howevei, 
determined to retreat into Egypt, whither he accompanied theim, and 
continued warmly to remonstrate against their idolatry and evil practices, 
and to warn them of the consequences that would follow. It is generally 
supposed, that his zfal and fidelity so enraged his countrymen, that they 
stQped him to death at Tahpanhes, in Egypt. Soon after the taking of 
Jerusalem, and carrying the Jews into captivity, Nebuchadnezzar 
brought upon the Syrians, Mobbites, Ammonites, Edomites, and Phi¬ 
listines the destruction foretold by the prophets of God. He also 
ravaged Egypt, and either killed or enslaved all the Jews who had fled 
there for refuge. 

The reader who carefully compares the above sketch with llie book of 
Jeremiah, will observe, that events are not recorded precisely in the ,.same 
order in which they stand in our Bibles. The fact is, that there appear.s 
to be four distinct collections of prophecies, which are not placed in the 
order in which they were delivered 

1. In the reign of Josiah, Chap. i.—xii. 

2. In the reign of Jehoiakim. Chap, xiii.—xx; xxi. 11—14; xxii., 
xxiii. 4CXV., xxvi. xxxv., xxxvi#*xlv.—xlix, 33. 

13. In the feign of Zedekiah. Chap. xxi. 1—10; xxiv. xxvii.—xxxiv. 
xxxvii. xxxixl xlix. 34—39; I., li. 

4. When Gedaliah,was governor. Chap. xl.—xliv. With these 
chapters should be compared 2 Kings xxiv., xxv. and 2 Chron. xxxvi. 

Chap. lii. is supposed to have been added by Ezra, after the captivity, 
to shew the correspondence between prophecy and events; and also by 
way of introduction to the Lamentations. These are elegies, in which 
the patriot prophet gives vent to the sorrow of his heart, at the distress 

his country, in a great variety of beautiful, tender, and pathetic 
poured forth with the most graceful and unstudied eloquence. 
Here we see not only the patriot and the poet weeping over tlie ruin of 
bis veneradile and beloved country, but the man of God mournintr most 
bitterly over the sullying of Hivine ordinances, and the loSs cf spiritual 
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privileges; acknowledging that all the miseries inflicted were the just 
consequences of sin ; and, in the very depth of affliction, still cherishing 
feelings of unfeigned submission and humble reliance. The feelings of 
a worldly man, in all these respects, would have been very different. 
These poems are no less instructive than beautiful; and the sentiments 
are peculiarly applicable to individuals exercised with deep afflictions, 
and to the church in a desolate and impaired state. Happy they who, 
like the prophet Jeremiah, are distinguished by an ardent love to Zion, 
and whose prayers continually rise accepted for her prosperity. 

fn answer to our fervent cries, 

Give us to sec thy church arise; 

Or, if that blessing seem too great, 

Give us to ^lourn her low estate. 

The lamentation composed by Jeremiah on the death of king Josiali, 
is not among those which bear his name; nor is it extant in any other 
part of sacred writ. 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. 

The above particulars are gathered from the prophet’s own writings, 
with the additionaji»cbapter ascribed to Ezra. The account of Jeremiah’s 
death in Egypt, is not mentioned in scripture; but has been generally 
received by Jews and Christians. 

Several others of this name aro mentioned ; Jeremiah, of the city of 
Libnah, father of Hamutal, wife of Josiah, king of Judah, and mother 
of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, 2 Kings xxiv. 18. Jeremiah, a very valiant 
man, of the tribe of Manasseh, 1 Chron. v. 24. And two lieroes of the 
name in David’s army, 1 Chron. xii. 4. 10. 13. • 

JERIBAI— Jer-i-bai', • 

He that fights or pleads. One of David’s brave officers. 1 Chron. 
xi. 46. 

JERIMOTH ~Jer'-i-moth. 

Eminences. There were several persons of this name, but wp know 
nothing of their lives. 1 Chron. vii. 7 ; viii. 14 ; xxiii. 23 ; xxiv. 30. 

JEROBOAM— Jer-o-bo'-am. 

He that rejects or opposes the people. Jeroboam, tlie son of 
Nebat, is often characterized in scripture by this awful distinction—he 
“ who made Israel to sin.” The sin alluded to consists in the revolt of 
ten tribes from the house of David, and especially in their apostacy from 
the God of their fathers. The former was, indeed, a just judgment of 
God threatened in consequence of the defection of Solomon; but on 
their part, it was nevertheless a great*sin; oncfto which they were 
instisrated bv Jeroboam, and one which led to their subsequent 
idolatry. * 

Jeroboam, the son of Nebat and Tervab, was.born at Zereda, in the 
land of Ephraim. He appears to have been a man of a bold enter¬ 
prising spirit, of deep political skill and cunning, and regardless ot 
principle, and of the interests of others. He was appointed by king 
Solomon to the obnoxious commission of levying taxes throughout the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, The declining years of Solomon’s 
reign were grievously sullied by the introduction of “ many strange 
wives,” and, through their influence, of many strange gods. In com¬ 
plaisance to these women, altars were built and temples dedicated to 
Ashtaroth, goddess of the Sidonians; Chemosh, god of the Moabites; 
and Milcom, god of the Ammonites; and that in the very neighbour- 
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hood of that magnificent temple, which Solomon, in the better days of 
his youth^ had reared and consecrated to Jehovah! In consequence 
of this, the Lord was greatly displeased; and though He permitted 
Solomon tb enjoy undisturbed possession^of the kingdom during his life¬ 
time, yet^e declared that a great part should be rent from his successor. 
Sin agaiim God, not only provokes His displeasure, and calls dow’ii His 
righteous judgments ; it also frequently, it may be said generally, 
naturally leads to its own punisljment. Thus the extravagance and 
idolatry of Solomon and his wives^ involved expenses which even his 
vast revenues could not support, and led to the laying new and obnbxious 
taxes, by which the hearts of his subjects were alienated from him, and 
in a measure prepared to receive the advances of any who might attempt 
to stir them up to revolt. It is probable tthat Jeroboam exercised con¬ 
siderable influence, and incited the people to disafi'ection, even while he 
enjoyed the confidence of his sovereign. 

Once, when Jeroboam went alone from Jerusalem, the prophet Ahijah, 
by Divine direction, went forth to meet him in the field. He had on a 
new cloak, which the prophet seized, and rent into twve pieces, saying 
to Jeroboam, “ Take ten for thyself, for the Lord will rend the kingdom, 
and give ten tribes to thee. If, therefore,” added the prophet, “ thou 
obeyest the word of the Lord, and*walkest in his ways, as did David his 
servant, then the Lord will be with thee, and will establish thy house for 
ever, and put thee in possession of the kingdom of Israel." 

Whether the Divine intimation made to Jeroboam led him to take 
measures of open or secret hostility against the government of Solomon, 
or whether in any other way the monarch w'as informed of the interview 
between Ahijah and Jeroboam, and thus his fear and jealousy were 
excited, we are not informed. Hbvvever, he attempted to seize Jeroboam, 
who fled from him, and took refuge in Egypt, where he abode till the 
death of Solomon. When that event took place, Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, ascended the throne, and, by his rash and arbitrary proceed¬ 
ings, disgusted his subjects so much, that some of them withdrew their 
allegiance from him. At this juncture, Jeroboam returned, and was 
immediately invited by the ten disaffected tribes to meet them at a 
general assembly, when they elected him king over Israel. He fixed his 
residence in Shechem, and rebuilt the city of Penuel beyond Jordan, 
making it a defenced city, for the purpose of maintaining tranquillity 
among the tribes on that side Jordan. 

But Jeroboam sooij^ forget hi&bbligations to God, and his dependence 
on Him who had given him the kingdom. He only thought of main¬ 
taining his owR authority and dominion; and, instead of believing that 
his security consisted iq his fidelity and obedience to God, he fancied 
that he could not be secure without casting off His worship and His 
laws. All the tribes were required to go up to Jerusalem, to hold their 
annual feasts. Jeroboam feared that, on these occasions, his subjects 
would be in danger of being w6n back to their allegiance to the house 
of David. He therefore resolved to make two golden calves, and set up 
pne at pan, and the other at Betliel, to which he directed the people 
henceforward to repair, and keep their solemn feasts, intimating that it 
was too laborious and expensive for them to repair to Jerusalem from 
the distant parts of the land. He also ordained priests from the lowest 
classes of the people, and who were neither of the house ctf Aaron, nor 
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of the tribe of Levi. He appointed a solemn feast on the fifteenth clay 
of the eighth month, for the dedication of his altar, and the consecration 
of his* golden calves; and went himself to Bethel, for the purpose of 
offering incense and sacrifice. It is astonishing, how easily the people 
were led into compliance with these idolatrous innovations. The power 
of religion nnist have greatly declined during the latter part of'SSolomon’s 
reign, and his example have tended much to weaken the sense of right 
and wrong; besides, we may suppose that Jeroboam would take care to 
have his ritual somewhat resembling that appointed and practised at 
Jerusalem, and would persuade them that they were serving God just as 
acceptably by these means of their own devising. 

But this solemn mockery was interrupted by the entrance of a prophet 
of the Lord, (generally believed to be Iddo the seer,) who came from 
Judah by Divine direction, and, seeing Jeroboam at the altar, thus 
addressed himself; “ O altar, altar, thus saith the Lord, A child shall 
be born unto the house of David, by name Josiah; and upon thee shall 
he sacrifice the priests of the high-places, who now burn incense upon 
thee; he shall men’s bones upon thee!” To confirm the truth of 
this prediction, thPprophet added a sign, viz. that the altar should be 
immediately rent asunder, and the ashes and every thing upon it be 
jjoured upon the earth. Enraged at this interruption, the king stretched 
forth his hand, and commanded fhe prophet to be seized ; but his hand 
became immediately paralyzed and withered, so that he could not draw 
it back. The altar also fell asunder, and the tiro and ashes, and what¬ 
ever else was upon it, were all scattered on the ground. Somewhat 
intimidated by these awful and incontrovertible Expressions of Divine 
displeasure, Jeroboam entreated the prophet to intercede for the reecTvery 
of bis withered hand. The prophet did so, and the hand was restored to 
health and soundness. Jeroboam then entreated the prophet to accom¬ 
pany him to his house, and accept a reward; but he nobly replied, 
“ Though thou shouldst give me tlie half of thine house, 1 would, not go 
with thee, neither would I taste any thing in this place; for the Lord has 
forbidden me.” But these miraculous interpositions did not recover 
Jeroboam from his idolatry and wickedness ; he continued to appoint 
idolatrous priests and high-places, and to encourage the people to 
worship in a manner contrary to the Divine law, and this conduct led 
to the total extirpation of his family. 

Abijah, the son of Jerab«)am, an amiable young prince, being alarm¬ 
ingly ill, and Jeroboam, conscious thaj should he in his true character 
apply to a prophet of the Lord, he could expect ndthing but an iffhswer of 
wrath and threatening, sent his wife in disguise to the prophet Ahijah, 
to inquire the result of the child’s illness. Ahijah was the same prophet 
who had foretold his exaltation ; and now he was made the messenger of 
approaching ruin. He was blind through old age; but immediately 
that Jeroboam’s wife entered the threshold, he addressed her by name, 
told her the child should die, and that the whole family should be cut off 
for their idolatry and wickedness; that the child now dying alone should 
be honourably lamented and buried; but that for all the rest, they 
should be cast out as carrion to the fowls of the air. The whole ot 
which came to pass shortly afterwards. (Sec Baaswa : Abijah : 
Ahijah ) Jeroboam reigned over Israel 22 years, and was succeeded 
by his son JJadab. 1 Kings id' 26— 40j xii., xiii , xiv. 1— 20, 
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Jeroboam II., king of Israel, was the son and successor of Jehoash. 
Ho rejgned'forty-one years, and, on the whole, his reign was prosperous; 
for, according to the predictions of the prophet Jonah, the kingdom of 
the ten tribes was restored from a state of decay, into which it had fallen, 
and was raised to an extraordinary state of splendour. He, however, 
walked irtAhe idolatrous and wicked ways of the former Jeroboam; and 
(as we may gather from the writings of the prophets Hosea and Amos, 
who, as well as Jonah, flourished in this reign) the people were awfully 
addicted to idolatry, idleness, luxu^, and injustice. It is observable, 
however, that in this reign some attention was paid to the observance of 
the ceremonial law; the first-fruits and tithes w^re paid; the sabbath 
and new-moons were observed, and the Nazarites consecrated : and the 
complaint of God by his prophets is, that these things were not done in 
sincerity and singleness of heart. 2 Kihgs xiv, 16—29. Amos ii. iv., 

V. viii. 

JERUBBAAL— Je-rub'-ba-al. 

He THAT DISPUTES Or DEFENDS BAAL, or , THAT REVENGES THE IDOL. 
This surname was given to Gideon, in consequence of his having 
destroyed the grove of Baal, and his father saying, “ IF Baal was insulted 
or injured, it was his own business to avenge it.” Judges vi. 31, 32. 

JERUSHA,-Je.ru'-sha. 

He THAT POSSESSES THE INHERITANCE. Wife of Uzziah, and mother 
of Jotham, kings of Judah. 2 Kidgs xv. 33. 

JESAIAH—Je-sai'~ah. 

Salvation of the lord. Son of Pelatiah, 1 Chron. iii. 21, 

•JESHAIAH—Jesh-a-1-ah. 

Sam'e signification. Son of Jeduthun, head of the eighth family of 
Levites appointed for temple service. 1 Chron. xxv. 3. 

JESHARELAH— Jesh-ar'-e-lah. 

Goo that prevails, or, he that surmounts God. Seventh of the 
twenty-four families of the Levites. 2 Chron. xxv. 14. 

JESHEBEAB— Jesii-eb'-e-ab. 

Habitation ,■ residence of the father. Chief of the fourteenth 
family of priests. 1 Chron. xxiv. 13. 

J ESHER— Je'-sher. 

Just, equitable. Son of Caleb and Azubah. 1 Chron. ii. 18. 

JESHISHAT— Je-shlsh'-a-i. 

Old, ancient. Of the tribe of Gad, son of Jalido, apd fatlier of 
Michael. 1 Chron. v, 14. , 

. • ^ JESHiri, or-ISHUI— Jesh'-u-i. 

Saviour. Soji of Saul. 1 .Sam, xiv. 49. 

JESSE-Je.s'-se. 

To BE, WHO IS, MY PRESENT. Jcsse, the SOU of Obed, and father of 
David. He had six other sons; but David, the youngest, was by far the 
roost illustrious. David is often called “ the son of Jesse;” and Jesse 
sustains the honourable appellation of “ the root of David.” Thus, also, 
to Jesse was assighed the honour of being on the list of progenitors of 
the great Messiah. We have no particulars of Jesse's history, except 
Wa bringing forward his sons in succession before the prophet Samuel, 
who had been divinely commissioned to anoint one as king over Israel; 
his sending David to the army,*to inquire after the welfare of his brethren ; 
and hia being placed, by his affectionate Son, under the care^of the king 
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of Moab, while exposed to danger, on his account, from the persecuting 
rage of Saul. 1 Sam. xvi., xvii. xxit. 3, 4. 

JESUI-Jes'-u-i. 

Who is equal, proper, placed. Second son of Asher, and head of a 
family. Numb. xxvi. 44, 

JESUS— Je’-sus, 

Saviour. This name, in an inferior and comparative sense, was applied 
to Joshua, and others, who were benefj\ctors of tlieir country, and perhaps 
types of Christ. But as their histories will be found under their respect¬ 
ive nabies, this article will be confined to a sketch of the life and death 
of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ. It is obvious, thatj, to enter minutely 
into particulars, not to say to collect the instruction which this life is 
calculated to suggel^would to present the narratives of the evange¬ 
lists, and would pf^self form a volume. This design having been 
already accomplished,* nothing is to be expected here beyond the 
briefest outline of that life, of which, if all were said that the subject 
would admit, “ I suppose that even the world itself would not contain 
the books that sho\jild be written.” 

The Messiah—He, who should be sent by God to save the world, was 
the principal object of ancient prophecy ; was prefigured in the divinely- 
appointed Jewish ritual; was, ii* ^^pecial manner, promised to the 
family of Abraham; was the hope and desire of all nations, and the 
expectation of those who knew the sacred oracles. The time marked by 
prophecy for His appearance was at hand, and a general expectation 
was excited, when the angel Gabriel was sent to pr^-announce the birth 
of John the Baptist, His forerunner, Luke i. 5—25. Six months afterwards, 
the same angel was sent to announce to Mary, an espoused virgin of the 
city of Nazareth, that she should bring forth the Son of God, Luke i. 
26—33. Shortly afler this, Mary visited her cousin Elisabeth, (the 
mother of John the Baptist,) who gave remarkable testimony to the 
expected oftsjn'ing of Mary. When John was born and circumcij>ed, his 
fiither, Zacharias, also, was inspired to predict the office of the child, as 
the prophet and forerunner of the expected Messiah, ver. 26—80. An 
anged of the Jxird was sent to Joseph, the espoused husband of Mary, 
encouraging him to receive her as his wife, and informing him of the 
dignity and character of the infant she sliould bear, Matt. i. 18—24. 
Joseph having obeyed ti e heavenly intimation, and received Mary as his 
wife, they w’erfc sliortly afterwards culled to Bethlehem, there to be registered 
according to a decree of Cajsar Augusti*s ; and there the child Jesus was 
born, and laid in a manger, because there was l^o rooiji at tlie inn, 
Luke ii. 1—7. Matt. i. 2.6. This groat event was immediately announced 
by angels to shepherds, who kept their flocks in the fields near Beth¬ 
lehem. They hasted to the town, and found'the infant Jesus in a 
manger, as the angels had told them; and they praised God, and 
declared among the people what things they had seen, Lukeii. 8—20. 
At eight days old, the infant Jesus was circumcised according to the 
law; and at forty days, was presented in the temple with the accustomed 
offering. On this occasion, Simeon, an aged saint, who had been mira¬ 
culously assured that he should see Christ before ho died, came into the 
temple, and, taking the infant Jesus into his arms, acknowledged him to 
be the Saviour. Anna also, an aged and devout widow, bore a similar 
testimony i.uke ii. 21—39, 

• New Testament History. 
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A new and unknown star having arisen over the East, at the time of 
the birth of Jesus, some of the magi (or wise men, generally supposed 
also to have been princes) left their own land, and, following the move* 
meat of the star, came to the land of Judea, and inquired after the 
illustrious infant whose birth this star announced. This awakened the 
jealous suspicions of Herod, who dreaded a rival, and immediately 
formed a design to murder the infant. Under the direction of the star, 
the sages proceeded to Bethlehem, and, having found the young child 
and his mother, worshipped him, a»d presented costly gifts. They were 
then directed of God in a dream to return to their own country ahother 
Way, without infqjrming Herod of their movements. Joseph also was 
directed to take the young child and his mother, for safety, into the land 
of Egypt. They were no sooner gone, tl>an HercH^laused all the young 
children in Bethlehem to be murdered, thinking to ei^ure the death of 
Jesus, Matt. li. I~i8. 

After the death of Herod, the holy family returned to Nazareth, where 
the childhood of Christ was spent. At twelve years of age, he accom¬ 
panied Joseph and Mary to Jerusalem: there he conversed with the 
doctors in the temple, and astonished all who heard him by his under¬ 
standing and his answers. He was, however, equally remarkable for 
docility and obedience, and every^migble disposition. Matt, ii. 19—23. 
Luke ii. 40—52. 

The early years of Jesus were spent in retirement; and we hear very 
little of him until, at about thirty years of age, John the Baptist went 
forth preaching in the wilderness of Judea, and announcing the near 
approach of the kingdom of God. Those who received John’s doctrine, 
were baptized by him in the river Jordan, confessing their sins. As great 
numbers came to him to be instructed and baptized, the priests and 
Levites sent to inquire of him whether he were the Christ. He assured 
them he was not, but that one infinitely superior stood among them, at 
present?unknown,but who should soon be made manifest. About this time, 
Jesus himself came to John to be baptized : John at first hesitated, but 
afterwards complied. As Jesus came up out of the water, the Holy 
Ghost visibly rested on him like a dove; and a voice from heaven said, 
** This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,” Matt. iii. 
Mark i. 1—11. Luke iii. John i. 6—34. 

Immediately after his baptism, Jesus retreated into the wilderness, 
where he remained fasting forty days, and was tempted of the devil to 
distrust, to presumption, and ambition; but irf every instance the 
immacmate Sjiviour Toiled the artful tempter, with “ the sword of the 
Spirit, which ig the word of God.” At length, the devil, defeated, left 
Jesus, and angels came and ministered unto him, Matt. iv. T—11. 
Marki. 12, 13. Lukei^^ 1—13. ' 

On Chfist’s refiurn from the wilderness, John repeatedly and publicly 
bore testimony to him as the Messiah, the Son of God, the Lamb of God 
who should take away the sin of the world. In consequence of the above 
testimony, two of John’s disciples (Andrew, and, most probably, John 
the evangelist) followed Jesus, and confessed him to be the Messiah. 
Andrew also brought his brother Simon Peter, and Jesus himself called 
Philip, who brought Nathaniel: all these confessed their faith in Christ, 
and followed him to hear his word, John, i. 29—51. Shortly after this, 
Jesus, with his mother and his disciples, being at a marriage at Cana in 
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Galilee, Jesus commanded a large quantity of water to be drawn, which 
he changed into wine. This beginning of miracles greatly confirmed 
the faith of his disciples, John ii. 1—11. 

After remaining a short time at Capernaum, Jesus went up to Jeru¬ 
salem, to keep the passover: there he purified the temple, by driving out 
the buyers and sellers who profaned it. He also wrought many miracles, 
by which the Jews were convinced that he was a teacher sent from God. 
Among others, a ruler of the Jews, naiped Nicodemus, came to him by 
night, and conversed with him: Jesus^explained to him the nature and 
necessity of regeneration, and of faith in Him as the Son of God, given 
by the Father’s love for the salvation of a lost world, John ii. 13—25; 
iii. 1—21. 

After the passover, Jesus riAumed into Judea, and there baptized 
such as believed oi|phim. At this, the disciples of John became jealous, 
and appealed to their Master; but he assured them that Jesus was the 
true Messiah, and that so far from being envious at his superiority, he 
esteemed it his highest honour and happineits to direct the attention of 
men to Him. Shortly after this, John was imprisoned by Herod, John 
iii. 22—36 ; iv. 1,2. 

In a journey from Judea to Galilee, Jesus rested on Jacob’s w^ell, at 
tlic entrance of Sichar, a city of Sanfaria, and entered into discourse 
with a Samaritan woman, to whom he declared himself to be the 
Messiah. In consequence of the woman’s report, many of the Samaritans 
believed in Him, John iv. 1—42. On his arrival in Galilee, Jesus cured 
the son of a nobleman, who was at the point of death, John iv. 43—54. 
He then taught in the synagogue at Nazareth, the town where he was 
brought up. His townsmen despised him, and attempted to kill him, 
Luke iv. 14—30. Jesus then left NazSreth, and went to Capernaum, 
where he taught in the synagogue ; and the people marvelled greatly to 
hear the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth. He also 
taught in other parts of Galilee, and on the lake of Galilee, or TiWias. 
He then called Peter, and Andrew, James and John, to a more constant 
attendance on him; and, to encourag-e tlieir expectation of success in 
the great w'ork of his kingdom, he caused a miraculous draught of fishes 
to fill their net, although they had toiled the whole night previous, and 
had taken nothing, Matt. iv. 13—22. Mark i. 14—20. Luke v. 1—12. 

Having taught in the synagogue at Capernaum, Jesus cast out a devil 
from one that was possessed. He then went to the house of Peter, and 
cured his wife’s mother, who lay sick of^ fever; in the evening of 
the 'Same day, performed many other miracles. Matt. •viii. 14—17. 
Mark i. 21—34. Luke iv. 33—41. • 

Early the next morning, Christ retired into a cjpsert for prayer. The 
people eagerly sought him, but for that time he departed, and took the 
circuit of Galilee; on one of the mountains of Galilee he delivered that 
admirable discourse, cdmmonly called the sermon on the mount. Mark 
i. 35—39. Luke iv. 42—44. Matt. iv. 23—25.; v.; vi.; vii. 

On^escending from the mountain, Jesus miraculously cured a poor 
leper, who besought his mercy. Matt. viii. 1—4. Matt. i. 40—45. Luke 
V. 12—15. At Capernaum He healed a paralytic man, whom his 
friends Had let down on a bed through the roof of the house into the 
room where Jesus sat. Jesus told the man his sins were forgiven him, 
and as a proeflT that He had power to forgive sins, bade the rhtih take up 
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his bed and walk. With the command was given strength to fulfil it, 
*and. the man took up his bed and went to his house. ix., 2-—8. 

Mark ii. 1—12. Luke v. 17—26. About this time, Matthew, (or Levi) 
the publican, was calldd to be an apostle of Jesus Christ. Matt. ix. 9;*^ 
Mark ii. 13, 14. Luke v. 27, 28. ; , 

When Jesus again went up to Jerusalem at the passover, he walked 
in the porches of the pool of Bethesda, and there miraculously healed an 
impotent man, who had been thirty-eight years afiflicted, and sat there 
waiting for the moving of the waters. This was on the sabbath—on 
which account, the Jews were offended, and persecuted Jesus; but He 
vindicated His conduct, and brought many proofs of his Divine mission. 
John V. 

Returning towards Galilee after the •passover, the disciples, on the 
sabbath, gathered a few ears of corn to satisfy their hunger, at whicli the 
Jews cavilled; but Jesus defended them on the ground of necessity and 
mercy. He then healed a man that had a withered hand, and declared 
himself Lord of the sabbath. Matt. xii. 1—13. Mark ii. 23-^28. Luke 
vi. 1—11. About this time, Jesus wrought many miracles, and cured 
multitudes of sick people, yet with so much modesty and gentleness, as 
could not but call to mind the prophecies concerning the Messiah, 
that he should not strive, nor erj;^ nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
streets. Matt. xii. 15—21. Mark iii. 7—12, His next official act was, 
to ordain twelve apostles, and send them forth to preach to the 
Jews; after this, He repeated a considerable part of the sermon 
formerly delivered mi the mountain. Matt, x.; xi. Mark iii. 13—19. 
Luke VI, 13—49. 

A Roman centurion, -with great humility, applied to Christ for the cure 
of his servant; not de.siring Him to come down for that purpose, but 
assured that His very word was sufficient. Jesus, however, went and 
healed the man, and applauded the faith of his master. Matt, vhi, 5—13. 
Luke Vii- 1—10 Next day, .lesus went to the little city of Nain, and 
there raised to life the only son of a widow, whom she was following to 
the grave. Luke vii. 11—17. John the Baptist, who was now in prison, 
sent two of his disciples to Christ, to ask, not for his own satisfaction, 
hut lor theirs. Art thou Me that should come, (that is, the expected 
Messiah,) or are we to expect another? Immediately Jesus performed 
several miracles in their presence, which, as fulfilling the prophecies 
concerning the Messiah, sufficiently proved Him to be the Messiah. 
At tiM.s time, Jesuf lamented •over the impenitence and hardness of 
heart of those who had seen his miracles, and yet would not believe. 
Matt. xi. 2-^30. Luke vii. 18—35. 

Dining at the house of one of the Pharisees, a penitent woman 
anointed the feet of Jesus, as an expression of her gratitude and love 
for pardoning ttiercy, at which the Pharisee was ofiended; but Jesus 
reproved him, and vindicated the woman, in tlie parable of the two 
debtors. Luke vii. 36—50. 

Our Lord attended by some pious women, took a circuit round Qalilee, 
preaching as He vrent. On this journey many remarkable sayings 
tittered, and many interesting parables delivered; particularly 
these;—the rOlapsin^ demoniac, Matt. xii. 43—45. Luke xi. 21—26 ;— 
the sower; afterwards explaiped, Matt. ‘Ixiii. 1—23. Mark iv. 1—^20. 
Luke viii. 4—15;—the candle under a bushel, Mark iv. 21 —25. Luke 
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viii.' 16-5-18;—the tares of the field, Matt. xiii. 24—30. 36—43;— 
the gradual growth of corn, Mark iv. 26—29;—Ae mustard seed, 
Matt. xiii. 31, 32. Mark iv. 30—32;—the leaven hid in meal, Matt. 

' xiii. 33the treasure hid in a field, Mark xiii. 44 ;—the pearl of great 
price, Matt, xiii, 45, 46;—the net enclosing various fishes. Matt. xiii. 
,47-7-50 ;~the good householder. Matt. xiii. 51, 52. These parables 
were delivered by the sea-side, after which, Jesus proposed to retreat to 
the other side of the lake; on the way, he gave some striking answers 
to persons who professed a wish to fgtlow him, yet secretly hankered 
after the*world. Matt. viii. 18—22. Luke ix. 57—62. 

While crossing the lake, a mighty tempest arose, at which the dis¬ 
ciples were greatly alarmed; but Jesus stilled the storm with a word. 
Matt. viii. 23—^27. Mark iv. 36-j41. Luke viii. 22—25. On arriving 
at the opposite coast of the Gadarenes, Jesus expelled a legion of devils 
from a poor creature who had long been possessed. The devils solicited 
permission to enter a herd of swine which were at hand; which Jesus 
permitted, probably as a punishment to the owners for their unlawful 
traffic. The swine perished; and the people, terrified and yet hardened 
besought Jesus to depart out of their coasts. Matt. viii. 28—34. Mark 
V. 1—30. Luke viii. 26—40. On occasion of a feast made for Christ 
and his disciples, by Matthew, who^ had formerly been a publican, as 
many publicans were present, Jesus vindicated his intercourse with 
sinners in order to their salvation, and said many encouraging things 
to that despised race of men. Matt. ix. 11—17. Mark ii. 15—22. 
Luke V. 29—39. 

A ruler of the synagogue, named Jairus, besought tllhrist to come and 
heal his daughter, who was at the point of death; as he went, a woman 
who had long been diseased by an issue •of blood, came in the crowd 
and touched Jesus, believing that the very touch of his garment was suf¬ 
ficient to effect her cure, Jesus honoured her faith, and cured her 
malady. Meanwhile, the daughter of Jairus was dead. Nevertheless, 
Jesus proceeded to the house, and taking Avith him the three favoured 
disciples, Peter, James, and John, and the father and mother of the 
damsel. He restored her to life. Matt ix, 18—26. Mark v, 22—43. 
Luke viii. 41—56. About the same time, Jesus restored to sight two 
blind men; and cured one that had been. possessed of a dumb devil. 
Matt. ix. 27—34. Jesus again visited Nazareth, where he was again 
rejected on account of his parentage. He then travelled round the 
neighbouring country, sending forth the apostles to preach, and Ipre- 
warning them of opposition, but at the same time encouraging them td 
fidelity and pec^eve^ance. Matt, xiii, 54—58; ix. 35—38*; x.; xi. 1. 
Mark vi. 1—13. Luke ix. 1—6. Herod the tetrarch of Galilee, having 
heard of the fame of Jesus, was very desirous &f seeing Him. His 
curiosity was mingled with the terrors of a guilty conscience, which led 
him to suspect that Jesus was John, whom he had lately murdered, risen 
from the dead. Matt. xiv. 1, 2. 6—14. Mark vi. 14—29. Lukeix. 7—9. 

When the apostles returned from their first commission, Jesus crossed 
the sea of Tiberias; but multitudes followed him to the place of his 
intended retirement, where he instructed and healed them; and after¬ 
wards miraculously fed above five thousand with a few small loaves and 
fishes; he then retired to pray, Matt. xiv. 13—23. Mark vi. 30—46. 
Luke ix. 10—li7. John vi. 1—15. The following night, as his disciples 
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were crossing the lake, they were overtaken by a violent storm, during 
which Jesus came walking to them on the sea. On recognizing him, 
Peter requested to be permitted to walk on the sea to meet him; but his 
faith failing, he began to sink: Jesus rescued him, and, entering the 
ship, the storm immediately ceased, and they landed on the coast of 
Gennesaret, where Jesus healed many of their diseases. Matt. xlv. 24— 
36. Mark vi. 47—56. John vi. 16—21. 

Many of those who had been miraculously fed followed Christ to 
Capernaum, where he discourse with them, reproving worldly views, 
ana speaking of himself as the bread of life, who must be fed on by 
faith. Many disciples were offended at his doctrine, and withdrew : on 
this, Jesus appealed to the twelve, whether they would desert him ? 
Peter, in the name of the rest, replied*^ Lord, to whom shall we go but 
unto Thee? thou hast the words of eternal life; and we know, and arc 
sure, that thou art the Christ the Son of God.” Jesus then foretold the 
treachery of Judas John vi. 22—71. 

Having condemned many of the Jewish traditions, and explained the 
nature and necessity of internal purity, Jesus withdrev' to the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon, where his help was besought by a Canaanitish woman, 
on behalf of her daughter, who was possessed with a devil. Jesus seem¬ 
ingly neglected, and then reptilsed Jier; but it was only to try the 
sincerity and strength of her faith, which in the end he honoured and 
rewaified in the cure of her daughter, Matt. xv. 1—28. Mark vii. 1—30. 
After this, passing through the coasts of Decapolis, Jesus cured a man 
who was deaf, and, had an impediment in his speech; and performed 
ipany other astonishing miracles, Matt. xv. 29—31. Mark vii. 31—37. 

Again Christ fed a vast multitude, above four thousand, on seven 
loaves and a few small fishes, and then went over to Dalmanutha, 
Matt. XV. 32—39. Mark viii. 1—10. After all these miracles, which 
must have convinced any unprejudiced mind, the Pharisees demanded a 
furtHcr sign-^—on which Jesus upbraided them for their hypocrisy; and as 
they crossed the lake again, he warned his disciples against imbibing 
their leaven, or following their example, Matt. xvi. 1—12. Mark viii. 
li—21. At Betbesda, Jesus gradually healed a blind man, by 
repeatedly touching his eyes,—his sight advancing at every touch, 
Matt. viii. 22—26. 

Jesus having asked his disciples what were the sentiments entertained 
of him by the people in general, and by themselves in particular, Peter 
repitfid, Thou a^ the Christf the Son of God.” Jesus approved of this 
%ood confession, and declared that he was the Messiah. In immediate 
connexion with this, he foretold his approaching sufferings, and enforced 
on his disciples the duty of taking up the cross. He also told them that 
some of them shoulS shortly have a glimpse of his glory, which was 
fulfilled about a week afterwards, when, taking Peter, James, and John 
apart iijto a mountain to pray, he was trans^gured before them. His 
face shone as Uie sun, and his raiment was white as the light; and there 
appeared unto them Moses and Elijah, talking with Jesus of his suffer¬ 
ings and death, which he should shortly endure at Jerusalem: there 
appeared also a bright cloud of glory overshadowing them; and there 
came fordi a voice out of the cloud, saying, “ This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased, hear ye him.” After this, the bright scene 
passed away, and Jesus remained alone with the disciplfes, in his usual 
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garb of humiliation, Matt. xvi. 13- 28 ; xvii. 1—13. Mark viii. 27—38; 
ix, I—13. Luke ix. 18—36. 

On descending to the plain, Jesus found the disciples whom he had 
left behind upbraided and questioned by the scribes, because drey had 
attempted to cast out a devil, and had failed. The father of the diseased 
child came with tears, and besought the aid of Jesus, who granted his 
request, and healed the child. After this, Jesus spake more plainly 
than evi^r to the disciples, of his sufferings and death; at which they 
were greatly distressed, and even offended, Matt. xvii. 14—23. Mark 
ix. 14—32. Luke ix. 37—45. 

At Capernaum, Jesus was applied to for tribute-money; though he 
might have pleaded exemption from this tribute, he rather wrought a 
miracle, to pay it; directing Pet^r to cast a hook into the sea, and in 
the mouth of the fish he took up he should find the sum required. He 
then reproved his disciples for a vain dispute about precedence, and set 
a little child before them, as an example of humility. The duties of 
humility, condescension, and Christian forgiveness he farther inculcated 
and enforced by the parable of the unmerciful servant, who, when his 
lord had forgiven him vast sums, would not forgive his fellow-servant a 
mere trifle. He also rebuked John for an instance of an illiberal spirit, 
in forbidding one who cast out deyils in the name of Christ, merely 
because he followed not with them, Matt. xvii. 24—27 ; xvili. Mark ix. 
33—50. Luke ix, 46—50. 

The feast of tabernacles now approached, after which Jesus intended 
to visit many cities and towns. He therefore sent forth seventy disciples, 
two and two, into each of those places, to intimate bis approach, and 
invite the people to receive the blessings of the gospel; at the same time 
warning them of the dreadful guilt of rejecting it, Luke x. 1—16, 

At the feast, a variety of sentiments were expressed concerning Jesus, 
the people being astonished at his knowledge, and the rulers and Pha¬ 
risees enraged against him; at length, they sent officers to seize biin, 
but they returned, saying, “ Never man spake like this man.” On the 
last day of the feast, Jesus stood in the midst of the assembly, and 
invited all to come to him, and receive of the water of life; a figure by 
which the influences of the Holy Spirit are often described. In the 
great sanhedrim, a dispute arose concerning Jesus, in which Nicodemus 
pleaded for the justice of fairly examining into a cause, previous to pass¬ 
ing sentence upon it, John vii. 

Jesus having spent the night in retirement, retvyned early injthe 
morning to the temple, where the Jews brought an adulteress, and 
desired him to pass judgment upon her, hoping thereby to# entrap him 
into disagreement with the law of Moses; but Jesus, with singular wis¬ 
dom, replied, “ Act upon the law of Moses, which* commands her to be 
stoned; but let the first stone be cast by him among you that is without 
sin.” Self-convicted, thisy every one went out, and Jesus bade the 
woman go, and sin no more. Jesus afterwards spake of himself as 
the light oKhe world, and the great liberator of mankind, and exposed 
the folly of boasting a descent from Abraham, by those who possessed not 
his spirit. Jesus also asserted his own divinity, which so enraged the 
.Jews, that they attempted to stone him in the temple; but he miracu¬ 
lously escaped from them, John viii. The seventy disciples, about this time, 
returned to Jesbs, (probably at Jerusalem,) exulting in the success of 
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their mission. Jesus also rejoiced in the success of the gospel, and 
praised his heavenly Father for his wise though mysterious dispensation 
of it. A scribe inquiring of Jesus ’What he should do to inherit eternal 
life, Jesus replied, “ Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
t^ neighbour as thyself.” The scribe, willing to justify himself, 
affected ignorance as to who was to be regarded as his neighbour. 
Jesus answered him in the parable of the good Samaritan, shewing 
that every one is our neighbour who is within reach of our assistance, 
and stands in need of it. LuTpe x. 17—37. On leaving Jerusalem, 
Jesus and his disciples were entertained by Martha and 'Mary at 
Bethany, where Jesus reproved the distraction of worldly care, and 
taught the importance of the one thing needful. Luke x. 38—42. 

About this time, Jesus being requested by his disciples to teach them 
to pray, gave them “ the Lord’s prayer,” and encouraged them in prayer, 
by examples taken from among men. Luke xi. 1—13. Dining in the 
house of a Pharisee, Jesus reproved the vices of the Scribes, Pharisees, 
and Lawyers. Luke xi. 37—.54. As Jesus was instructing, warning, 
and encouraging his disciples, one of the company desired his inter¬ 
ference in a matter of worldly property, and hence He took occasion to 
exhort his disciples against covetousness and worldly anxiety, enforcing 
his instructions by the parable* of 4:he rich man suddenly called away 
from his possessions. He further exhorted his disciples to watch¬ 
fulness and fidelity, under an habitual expectation of hi% return. 
Luke xii. 

On the mention some particular calamities, such as the slaughter 
of some Galileans by Pilate, and the death of others by the falling of 
the tower in Siloam, Jesus took occasion to enforce repentance on all, 
and illustrated his exhortations by the parable of the barren fig-tree. 
Notwithstanding the perverse cavils of the Jews, Jesus on the sabbath 
day cured an infirm woman, who had been afflicted eighteen years. 
He repeated several of his former parables, and continued to teach in 
the cities and villages through which he passed in his way to Jerusalem 
to keep the feast of dedication. One of the hearers proposed a curious 
question; “ Lord, are there few that be saved ?” to which Jesus replied 
with an exhortation to earnest endeavours after personal salvation, and 
warned his hearers of the danger of missing it. Some of the comp.any 
warned Jesus of Herod’s designs against him, but he was not to be 
deterred by danger; and jndeed declared, that it was in Jemsalem that his 
labtuirs must termq^ale, and thtt by his own people he would be rejected. 
He tenderly lamented over the impenitence and approaching destruction 
of that miserable people. Luke xiii. 

Dining in the bou8| of one of the chief Pharisees, Jesus cured a man 
of the dropsy. Amidst much instructive discourse, he delivered the 
parable of the great supper, to which many guests were invited, but from 
which they absented themselves on trifling excuses. Luke xiv. At this 
time, many publicans and sinners flocked to hear our Lord’s instructions ; 
at which the scribes and Pharisees were offended, but Jesus vindicated 
his conduct in receiving sinnere, and declared that great joy was occa-: 
sioned in heaven by their repentance and salvation. This he illustrated 
by three parables: 1. the lost sheep recovered; 2. the lost piece of 
money found ; 3. the penitent prodigal’s return and welcome. Luke xv. 
By the parable of the unjust steward, Jesus taught the duty of 
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Christians to make a faithful and profitable improvement of their pos¬ 
sessions with a view to their future account. Reproving' the Pharisees 
for their covetousness, hypocrisy, and worldly mindedness, He added 
the parable, or narrative, of the rich glutton, and La/arus the pious 
beggar. Luke xvii. 

As Jesus went towards Jerusalem, the Samaritans of a certain village 
denied him common hospitality ; and the sons of Zebedee, James and 
John, proposed to call down fire from heaven to consume them; but 
Jesus rebuked their harshness, and dgclarcd tirnt he came as a Saviour, 
not an avenger. Lukeix. 61—56. As Jesus went on his way, imparting 
many excellent instructions, ten lepers implored his healing mercy, 
which he imparted to them all; but one only, and he a Samaritan, 
returned to give thanks. Luke xvii. Jesus encouraged his disciples to 
perseverance in prayer, by the case of the importunate widow, and he 
reproved self-rightcousncss and encouraged humility by that of the 
Publican and Pharisee. Luke xviii. 1 —14. 

While in Jerusalem, at the feast of dedication, Jesns opened the eyes 
of a man that was born blind. The Jewish sanhedrim strictly iiK^uired 
into the truth of this miracle; but such was the enmity of their hearts, 
that though they were fully persuaded of its truth, they oxconimunioatecl 
the poor man, who defended his benefactor, and became more inveterate 
in their malicious designs against Jesus. John ix. In coiiversation botli 
with his own disciples and the Jews, Jesus described himself as the Door 
of the ^leep-fold—the only w’ay of access to the Father, and to the pri¬ 
vileges of the gospel. He afterwards spoke of himself under the cha¬ 
racter of the Good Shepherd laying down his life for the sheep, and, by 
his omnipotence and fidelity, securing their everlasting h-appiaess. 

On this occasion, the Jews pressed Jnsiis to declare whether he were 
the Messiah. He appealed to the miracles he had wrought, and 
asserted his divine union with God the Father; on this they took up 
stones to stone him, supposing liim to be guilty of blasphemy ; but he 
withdrew from them, probably in a miraculous manner, and retreated to 
Bethabara beyond Jordan. John x. 

In that retreat many instructive discourses occurred : such as, Christ’s 
protest against divorces, and all deviations from the original institution 
of marriage ;—his favourable regards to young children ;—his discourse 
with a rich young rule’* who professed great regard to Christ, but 
forsook him for the sake of his worldly possessions; this led to cautions 
against worldly-miudedness, and a statement of the reward of forsaking 
all for Christ’s sake. Matt. xix. Mark x. 1—31. Luke xviii. 15—3(V. 
By the parable of the labourers in the vineyard, Jesus warngd the Jews 
against envying the Gentiles those equal privileges which they should 
share in the Messiah’s kingdom. Matt. xx. 1—16.* 

At this time, Jesus received a message from his friends at Bethany, 
Mary and Martha, informing him of the dangerous sickness of their brother 
Lazarus. After some designed delay, Jesus went to Bethany, accompanied 
by his disciples. Lazarus was by this time dead and buried; but Jesus 
raised him to life in the presence of a vast number of spectators. Many 
©f the Jews were convinced by this miracle, and believed on Jesus as the 
Messiah; but some were so hardened and perverse, that they went to the 
Pharisees, and told them what was done, by which their minds were 
more than evqr enraged against Jesus, and a council was held in con- 
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sequence, at which Caiaphas the high-priest recommended that Jesus 
should be put to death. An order was issued for his apprehension ; but 
he retired to Ephraim, a small city on the bauiks of the Jordan. John xi. 

As Jesus set out on his last journey to Jerusalem, he foretold his 
sufferings there; rebuked the ambition of James and John, whose 
mother desired for them posts of honour in a temporal kingdom, w'hich 
they vainly expected. Passing through Jericho, Jesus gave sight to two 
blind men, and converted Zaccheus the publican. Matt. xx. 17—34. 
Mark x. 32—52. Luke xviii. 31*-^3; xix. 1—10. As Jesus went on 
his way, he delivered the parable of the ten pounds. Lukexix.il—27. 
At Bethany a feast was made for Jesus, at which many of the Jews were 
present, for the sake of seeing Lazarus : there Mary anointed the feet of 
Jesus, at which Judas murmured, but which Jesus justified. The 
Jewish rulers conspired to kill Lazarus, on account of the effect pro¬ 
duced by his resurrection in confirming the Divine mission of Jesus, 
Matt. xxvi. 6—13. Mark xiv. 3—9. John xii, 1—10. 

Jesus now proceeded towards Jerusalem, and having sent two of his 
disciples to fetch him an ass and colt, to which they were miraculously 
directed, He sat thereon, and proceeded in lowly triumph, the people 
spreading their garments, and strewing the way with palm branches. 
As Jesus beheld the city of Jerusalem, he wept over its impenitence and 
approaching miseries. Jesus a second time purified the temple from 
profanation. When the youths cried hosanna, the priests rebuked them; 
and Jesus vindicated them. Some Greeks having desired to see Jesus, 
were introduced by Philip : Jesus conversed with them ; and his doctrine 
was confirmed by d voice from heaven. At night, Jesus returned to 
lodge at Bethany, Matt. xxi. 1—17. Mark xi. 1—11, Luke xix. 29— 
48. John xii. 12—43. • 

Returning early next morning to Jerusalem, Jesus was hungry, and 
seeking fruit on a fig-tree which was full of leaves, but in other respects 
barren, Jesus condemned it to perpetual barrenness, as an emblem of 
the state of the Jewish people. He continued through the day teaching 
the people in the temple, repeated his efforts to reform the continued 
abuses of the sacred place, and in the evening returned to his retreat 
at Bethany, Matt. xxi. 17—19. Mark xi, 12—19. Luke xix. 47, 48. 
John xii. 44—50. 

The following morning, as Jesus and his disciples returned to Jeru¬ 
salem, the disciples observed with astonishment that the fig-tree had 
already withered away. Being come into the temple, Jesus confounded 
tfeelffiiembers of the^council who questioned his authority, and reproved 
them by sevgral parables : that of the son who professed obedience to 
his father’s commands, but did not yield it; that of the vineyard let out 
to unfaithful husbandlnen : that of the marriage of the king's son, and 
the guest destitute of the wedding-garment. The Jewish rulers were so 
enraged at these reproofs, that they would fain have laid hold on Jesus, 
but feared a tumult among the people. Jesus then confounded the 
Pharisees and Herodians, in their crafty question as to the lawfulness of 
paying the Roman tribute. He also confuted the Sadducees, and 
proved the resurrection; then discoursed with the scribes on the first 
great question of the law, and confounded the Pharisees with a question 
relative to David calling the Messiah his Lord. The pride, hypocrisy, 
uncharitableness, and vam scrupulosity of the Pharisee®, he severely 
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denounced; and warned his disciples against following their example. 
He also reproached his persecutors for their hypocrisy; declared that 
they bad made themselves partakers in the guilt of all the blood shed by 
persecution, and foretold their approaching ruin. As the rich men were 
ostentatiously casting in their splendid offerings to the temple treasury, 
Jesus observed and commended the liberality of a poor widow, who cast 
in all she possessed, which was two mites. Jesus then finally quitted 
the temple. Matt* xxi. 19—46; xxii., xxiii. Mark xi. 20—33 ; xii. 
Luke XX., xxi. 1—4. 

In the evening, chiefly on the raonrit of Olives, Jesus foretold the 
approaching destruction of Jerusalem, and described first the remotest 
signs of its approach, afterwards its nearer prognostications, and finally 
its awful desolations; using many strong figures, which literally suit 
the day of final judgment, to tlse mention of which he then proceeded, 
and exhorted h»s disciples to constant fidelity, watchfulness, and pre¬ 
paration for that all-important and certain event, of the precise time of 
which they were altogether ignorant. He enforced these exhortations, 
by the striking parable of the five wise and five foolish virgins; also by 
that of the talents, in a form somewhat different from that formerly 
delivered; and concluded his discourse with a plain and most solemn 
description of the judgment-day. Matt, xxiv.; xxv, Mark xiii. Li^ke 
xxi. 5—36. On the fourth day o£ the' week, the chief priests consulted 
to kill Christ, who plainly warned his disciples of his approaching suf¬ 
ferings. Matt. xxvi. I— 0. Mark xiv. 1,2. Luke xxi. 37, 38 ; xxii. 1, 2. 

The day following, Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve apostles, agreed 
with the chief priests to betray his master privately jnto their liands, for 
thirty pieces of silver. The .same day, Jesus sent forward two of hb dis¬ 
ciples, to prepare the passover at a certain house at Jerusalem, to which 
He gave them a miraculous sign. Matt.*xxvi. 14—19. Mark xiv. 10—16. 
Luke xxii. 3—13. John xiii. 1, 2. 

On the day of the passover, towards evening, Jesus went,to the 
appointed house, and sat down to the celebration of the paschal supper, 
during which the disciples fell into a contention about superiority, which 
Jesus rebuked, by setting them an affecting example of humility in 
washing their feet, giving them also many striking exhortations to 
brotherly love, and to fidelity in his cause, promising them future exal¬ 
tation and glory. He then, with much emotion, declared that one of the 
twelve would betray him, and at length pointed out Judas as the indi¬ 
vidual ; who on this retired, full of resentment, to complete his fatal 
purpose. Matt, xxvi. 20—25. Mark xiv. 17—21.» Luke xxii. 14»“J8. 
21—34. John xiii. 3—35. 

After this, Jesus foretold that Peter, notwithstanding his* present con¬ 
fidence, should very shortly deny Him. At .the conclusion of the 
passover, Jesus instituted the Eucharist in commemoration of his suf¬ 
ferings and death for sin, then immediately about to take place. 
Matt. xxvi. 26—30. Mark xiv. 22—26. Luke xxii. 19, 20. 31—38. 
John xiii. 36—38. Jesus then forewarned his disciples of the trials'that 
awaited them, and encouraged them by the assurance of his continued 
sympathy, and the promise of the Holy Spirit. Representing himself as 
a Vine and them as the branches, Jesus urged upon them to abide con¬ 
stantly in dependence on him, in mutual love to each other, and in. 
increasing Holiness, by which the honour of his religion wobld *He pro-' 
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moted. After this, he commended his disciples to the care of his heavenly 
Father, in a solemn intercessory prayer, which he declared compre¬ 
hended the interests of his churcli in all ages of time. Jesus then 
retired from the guest chamber to the garden of Getlisemane, and 
on the way renewed his cautions to Peter and to the rest of the 
apostles. John XV.; xvi.; xvii.; xviii,, Matt. xxvi. 31—35. Mark xiv. 
27—31. Luke xxii. 39. 

In the garden of Gethsemane, Jesus fell into an awful agony, during 
which, the three disciples who acepmpanied him fell asleep. He gently 
reproved them, especially Peter, who had lately made such strong pro¬ 
fessions of zeal and fidelity, and exhorted them to watch and pray; at 
the same time graciously extenuating their infirmity. Again Jesus was 
in an agony, and prayed: an angel from heaven was sent to strengthen 
him. Hip agony increased, so that he svveat as it were great drops of 
blood: a third time Jesus came, and found the disciples sleeping, and 
then told them that tlie hour of his apprehension was at hand, imme¬ 
diately Judas the +raitor came with a band of men and officers from the 
chief priests, and led them to Jesus, whom he marked to them by the 
preconcerted signal of a kiss. When the guard attempted to seize 
Jesus, such displays of his power and glory burst upon them, as con¬ 
founded and disarmed them ; they went backward, and fell to the ground; 
Jesus, however, voluntarily surrerfdered himself, having engaged for the 
safety of his disciples. On the officers laying hold on Jesus, Peter 
rashly drew his sword and cut off the ear of Malchus the high-priest’s 
servant, which Jesus miraculously healed, and rebuked Peter, declaring 
that all these things came upon him in fulfilment of prophecy. He, 
ho^vever, rebuked the priests, officers and people for coming against him 
in hostile array, when so many opportunities had been given of seizing 
him without tumult. As Jesus'was led away from the garden, all the 
disciples forsook him and fled. He was conducted to the palace of 
Caiaphas, when Peter followed him, but having been challenged as a 
follower of Jesus, he thrice denied him. By a look from his injured 
Master, his heart was melted in repentance; he went out, and wept 
bitterly. Matt. xxvi. 36—59. 69. 75, Mark xiv. 32—54. 66—72, 
Luke xxii. 40—62, John xviii. 2—18. 25—27, 

On his examination in the high-priest’s hall, false witnesses were 
brought against Jesus, but their testimony was insufficient. Being 
adjured by the high-priest to tell whether he w'ere the Christ or no, Jesus 
solemnly avowed it, and declared that hereafter he should be seen in 
giOiTy,»and triumph,fitting at fhc right hand of God. On this they 
declared him. guilty of blasphemy and worthy of death; and the men 
who had hirer in custody, derided and insulted him. Jesus was then 
taken before Pilate the Roman governor, who declared he found no 
harm in him, but left h*m in the hands of the J^sws. This they declined; 
not having the power of life and death. Determined, if possible, to 
obtain judgment against Jesus, the Jews charged him with treason 
gainst Cmsar; but Jesus declared that his kingdom was not of this 
world, and Pilate again acknowledged his innocence. The Jews then 
acipused him of stirring up sedition in Galilee, and Pilate sent him to 
Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee, then in Jerusalem. Herod acknow¬ 
ledge that he saw no fault in him, but mocked him, and sent him back 
to Pilate. Pilate, convinced of the innocence of Jesus, offered to release 
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him; but the multitude of the Jews, urged on by the chief priests, desired 
that Barabbas, a notorious robber, should be released, and Jesus 
crucified. 

Pilate then scourged Jesus, though fully believing him to be innocent; 
in which he was confirmed by a message from his wife, warning him against 
injuring “ that just man,'’^ on whose account she had suffered many 
things in a dream. Pilate made a last effort to save him, but at length 
yielded him up to the clamour of the Jews; and Jesus, having suffered 
many indignities, being clothed in mock royalty, crowned with thorns, 
mocked, smitten on the head, and spit upon, was led away to be cruci¬ 
fied ; Pilate washing his hands as an expression of freedom from his 
blood, which the Jews imprecated on themselves and their children, 
Jesus was constrained to bear his cross a part of the way to the spot of 
crucifixion, and was then relieVfed by Simon, a Cyrenian. The women of 
Jerusalem followed him weeping; but he admonished them rather to 
weep for themselves and their children, who should experience the 
approaching calamities of the Jewish nation. At the place of execution, 
vinegar was given to Jesus by the soldiers; which he tasted,but would 
not drink. Wine also was offered him by his friends, which he declined. 
He then was crucified between two malefactors, and his garments were 
divided among the soldiers by lot. Qver his cross was placed a super¬ 
scription, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews;” and as he hung 
there, those that passed by reviled and scoffed at him; us did also the 
chief priests, scribes, rulers, and elders; the soldiers, and one of the 
dying malefactors; but the other acknowledged the innocence and 
dignity of Jesus, and prayed to be remembered by»him when he should 
come into his kingdom. Jesus immediately replied, “This day slialt 
thou be with me in Paradise.” Beholding at the foot of the cross his 
widowed mother, Jesus commended her to the care of John, the beloved 
disciple, who from that hour took her to his home. It was now high 
noon, but a preternatural darkness overspread the land for the space of 
three hours. When it had passed by, Jesus in agony of soul exclaimed, 
“ My God, my God, why bast thou forsaken me ?” After this he said, 
“ I thirst;” and they gave him vinegar on a sponge, which he received, 
and said, “ It is finished:” then, committing his spirit to his heavenly 
Father, he bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. At the moment 
when Jesus expired, the vail of the temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom; and there was an earthquake, which opened many graves, 
from which departed saints arose, and appeared unto many. The 
Roman centurion, on witnessing these" wonders attending the death of 
Jesus, was convinced, and exclaimed, “ Truly this was the* Son of God,” 
Matt. xxvi. 59—68; xxvii. 1—56. Mark xiv. 55—6^; xv. 1—41. 
Lukexxii.63—71 ; xxUi. 1—49. John xviii. 19—23. 28—40 ; xix. 1—31. 

As the crucifixion tcifk place on the eve of one of the great Jewish 
festivals, they were in haste to take down the bodies from the cross. 
The soldiers, therefore, brake the legs of the two thieves, to ascertain 
that they were dead ; but as Jesus was evidently dead already, they^ 
brake not his legs, but pierced his side, and there came out blood and 
water ; the whole of this in striking fulfilment of scripture. One of j^e 
disciples of Jesus, Joseph of Arimathea, having obtained leave of PilRe*^ 
to bury the body of Jesus, took it down, assisted by Nicodemus and|he 
women who surrounded the cross; and having Wrapped itfin fide lineUf 
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with a large quantity of spices, laid it in a sepulchre in a garden just at 
hand, intending, after the sabbath, to proceed with embalming it. The 
Jews, anxious to prevent any possibility of the removal of the body, 
obtained leave of Pilate to seal the stone with the public seal, and to 
place at the entrance of the tomb a guard of soldiers, Matt, xxvii. 55— 
66. Mark XV. 40 — 47. Lukexxiii. 49 — 56. John xix. 31 — 42. 

Very early in the morning, on the first day of the week, Jesus arose 
from the dead, having lain in the grave part of tliree days. An angel 
descended, and rolled aw'ay the stone from the door of the sepulchre, 
and the gtiards fled away in ast(5hishment and terror. The vromen 
coining early to proceed wdth embalming the body, to their great sur¬ 
prise found the stone removed, and the body missing. Mary Magdalene 
hastened to call Peter and John, who examined the sepulchre, and 
retired wondering; but Mary remained at^the grave weeping : and Jesus 
himself appeared to her, and, addressing her by name, sent heart-cheer¬ 
ing messages to the disciples, assuring them of his resurrection, and 
that he should ere long ascend to his P'ather and their Father, to his 
God and their God. 

The rest of the women coming to the sepulchre, found two angels, 
who assured them that Jesus was risen, and w'ould go before the disci¬ 
ples into Galilee. As the w’omeq went to the disciples, Jesus himself 
met them, and confirmed the message they were about to communicate. 
As the news of the dispersion of the guards, and the resurrection of Jesus, 
began to spread in the city, the chief priests and elders largely bribed 
the soldiers to say, that the disciples had stolen the body of Jesus while 
they slept. The samt day, Jesus appeared to Peter, and also joined two 
of them as they walked to Emmaus. lie explained to them the scrip¬ 
tures concerrting himself, and cojivinced them that all that had taken 
place was in exact fulfilment of prophecy. Afterwards he revealed him¬ 
self to them while breaking of bread, and then vanished out of their 
sight. .They joyfully returned to Jerusalem, to communicate these things 
to the rest of the disciples. While they were yet together, (with the 
exception of Thomas,) Jesus himself appeared to them, and allayed their 
fears with the most convincing proofs of his resurrection. He also 
upbraided their unbelief, and slowness of heart to admit the fact, and 
renewed the commission of the apostles. On being informed of these 
things, Thomas declared that nothing but sensible evidence should make 
him believe. A week after, when the disciples were together, and 
Thomas with them, the doors being shut for fear of the Jews, Jesus again 
stopiWn the midst oft them, and especially offered to Thomas the very 
proofs he had‘demanded of his resurrection. Again he appeared to Peter 
and several other disciples, who were fishing on the sea of Tiberias, add 
caused a miraculous supply to fill their nets. On the shore, they found 
a meal miraculously prepared, to which, at th^lbmmand of Jesus, they 
added some of the fish they had just caught; and Jesus himself blessed 
and distributed the meal. Afterwards much delightful conversation 
ensued: Jesus especially addressed Peter, and thrice challenged him as 
^to the sincerity of his love; on which Peter appealed to his Lord's 
oi^iscience. Jesus then foretold the period and manner of the death 
by w^hieh he should glorify God, and attest hi^ faith in Christ. Peter 
Vitaly inquired what sufferings were allotted to John; Jesus reproved 
this vaih curbsity, saying, ** If I will that he tarry till 1 cpme, what is 
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thatlotliee? follow thou me.” Hence aiose a mistaken supposition 
that John should not die. 

After this, Jesus appeared to the whole body of disciples, according to 
appointment, on one of the mountains of Galilee. The disciples then 
returned to Jerusalem, where they had several interviews with their I.ord, 
who explained to them the fulfilment of scripture in him ; assured them 
that all power was committed to him, as Mediator and Head of the church ; 
appointed them his witnesses on earth, directed them to wait in Jerusalem 
until they should receive the promised outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
and then go forth into all the world, beginning at Jerusalem, to preach 
repentance and remission of sins, through faith in his name: and bap¬ 
tizing in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, assuring them of His gracious presence with the church, even 
to. the end of time ; and promising also such miraculous attestations to 
the gospel, as should be necessary to ensure its early and extensive 
reception. 

After remaining forty days on earth, Jesus ascended to heaven in 
sight of his disciples, from the mount of Olives, near Bethany. As they 
stedfastly gazed after him, they were assured by two angels, that He 
should so come again in like manner: and having received this assur¬ 
ance, they returned to Jerusaleini, tb wait for the outpouring of the 
Spirit, Matt, xxviii. Mark xvi. Luke xxiv. John xx., xxi. Acts i. 2—14. 

In closing this meagre sketch of the most interesting biography lhat 
ever was recorded, the reader is reminded, that it is no more than 
chronological hints of facts, the minutest of which demands attention, 
and is replete with important instruction. The young reader will, do 
well to make himself thoroughly acquainted with all those facts fruin the 
narratives of the evangelists tliemselvcs^ and in doing so, he will find 
his advantage in comparing the narratives of all the four, or as many of 
them as record any particular event. By tliis means, interesting and 
illustrative circumstances will be traced, and the designed instruction 
rendered obvious. It is particularly desirable to bear in mind the cir¬ 
cumstance which gave rise to any action, or discourse, of Him who never 
spake without occasion, meaning, and design; and W'ho never said a 
word that was not worthy of being remembered and recorded. Above 
all, let the life, of Jesus never be read without an habitual recollection 
that he lived, and acted, and suffered, and died, as our all-atoning 
Sacrifice, our justifying Righteousness, and our perfect model of imita> 
tion; on whom alone our faith and hope must rely^ and through Tjthose 
Holy Spirit we must follow his bright example, if ever we would see him 
as ho is, and sit down with him in glory. * * 

JETHER— Je'-ther. ^ 

He that excels, or rih^ains. Jether, the son of Gideon, had not 
courage to kill Zebah and Zalrnunna, when his father commanded him. 
Judges viii, 20, 

Another Jether married Abigail, the sister of David, and was the 
father of Amasa. 1 Chron. ii. 17. 

JETHETH-^Je'-tHeth. 

He that gives. A son of Esau, and one of the dukes of Edonpi. 
Gen. xxxvi. 40. 

JETHRO— Jeth'-ro. 

Ills excellbnce; his remains; his posterity, a priest or prince 
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of Midian. k is proDatxe mat ne reianieu me irue religion, anu was a 
priest of Jehovah, being a descendant of Abraham by Keturah, Moses 
took shelter with him when he fled from E^pt, and married his daughter 
Zipporah. After forty years’ retirement in Midian, where Moses kept 
Jethro’s flocks, the Lord appeared to him in a burning bush, and sent 
him to deliver Israel. Jethro, understanding the command of God, 
permitted Moses to return to Egypt with his wife and children; but 
Zipporah having been obliged to return to her father’s house, abode there 
for more than a year. Jethro then*Jtook her and her children to Moses, 
at the foot of mount Sinai. Moses received them most affectionately, 
and related to Jethro all that the Lord had done for Israel; for which 
Jethro blessed God, and, after offering burnt-offerings and peace-offer¬ 
ings, ate with Moses and Aaron, and the jjlders of Israel, in the presence 
of the Lord. Next day, Moses sat to judge Israel, and was closely 
occupied from morning to evening. Jethro remonstrated with him, that 
this fatigue was too great for one individual, and advised him to appoint 
deputies for lesser causes; which counsel he followed. When the 
Israelites prepared to depart for tlie promised land, Moses wished Jethro 
to continue with them; but he chose to return to his own country, 
leaving with them liis son Hobab as a guide, who accompanied the 
Israelites through the remainder of tl^eir journeyings, and received an 
inheritance in the promised land. We have no further particulars of 
Jethro. Exod. ii. 16—22; iii. 1; iv. 18—26; xviii. 

JETUR— Je'-tur. 

He that keeps. Son of Ishmael, and father of the Itureans. Gen. 
XXV. 15. ‘ 

JEZER— Je'-zer. 

Who is shut up ; made ; created. Son of Naphtaii, and head of a 
family. Numb. xx\i. 49. 

JEZRA— Jez'-ra. 

Which pertains to the hog. Son of Meshiillam, and father of 
Adiel. 1 Chron. ix. 12. 

JEZRAHIAH— Jez-ra-hi'-ah. 

The lord is the east, or, arises, or, brightness op the lord. 
Intendant or chief of the temple singers. Neh. xii, 42. 

JEZREELr~J EZ'-RE-EL. 

Seed of god. Son of Etam, of Judah. 1 Chron. iv. 3. 

Another Jezreel was son to the prophet Hosea, significantly named. 
See Hosea i. 4. • 

• . • JOAB—JO'-AB. 


jrobable that he retained the true religion, and was a 


Paternity, .or, who has a father. Son of Zeruiab, the sister of 
David, and brother to Abishai and Asahel. Joab was one of the most 
valiant soldiers and greatest generals in David|| time; but he was also 
most cruel, revengeful, and imperious. He neYer seemed happier than 
when devising or executing some bloody design. We shudder to read 
such transactions; and surely every Christian is ready to say of such 
men, “ My soul, come not thou into their secret: Lord, gather n6t my 
life with bloody men.” Joab was wannly attached to David’s interest, 
and rendered him many important services. While David reigned over 
Judah only, Joab was commander-in-chief of his troops. He signalized 
himself at the battle of Gibeon, against Abner; but his brother Asahel was 
i, killed in that battle by Abner. In order to avenge his brother’s death, 
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as well as from a jealousy of Abner having olfered to join David, Joab 
treacherously slew that great general. David was greatly displeased 
and distressed at this base action; but he dared not punish so formidable 

a person as Joab. , r i • 

When David was acknowledged king over all Israel, he besieged 
Jerusalem, and promised that whoever appeared first on the walls, and 
beat off the Jebusites, should be made captain-general of his Joab 

was the first, and by his valour well deserved to hold the office. He sub¬ 
dued the Ammonites; but, in that wai;, was David’s willing servant in a most 
base and horrible action, that of procuring the death of the brave Uriah, in 
the siege of Rabbah. Joab was he who interceded for Absalom’s return 
from exile, and his restoration to David’s favour. But though he 
shewed himself Absalom’s frignd in his disgrace, he treated with just 
abhorrence his unnatural rebellion. He overcame him in a set battle 
near Mahanaim, and, being informed that he hung by his hair in an oak, 
he advanced to the spot, and pierced him to death with darts; though 
he well knew that David had given express orders to preserve the life ol 
his son. In Absalom’s death, the justice of God was seen; and perhaps 
Joab rightly judged as to the necessity of the measure to the future 
security and peace of David’s government. When David was over¬ 
whelmed with grief for the death of* Absalom, Joab reprimanded him, 
and roused him to attend to the concerns of state at that very critical 
juncture. 

When Sheba, the son of Bichri, set up the standard of rebellion, 
David commanded Ainasa to assemble the troops of Judah,^ and pursue 
him; but Amasa being tardy, David directed Abi^iai, Joabs brothejr, to 
engage in the pursuit. Joab accompanied him with some of the king s 
guards. Amasa arriving shortly alterf Joab pretended to embrace him, 
but plunged bis poniard under his fifth rib. He then brought the war with 
Sheba to a happy conclusion without a battle, lie returned to Jerusalem, 
and David continued bim in the general command of his armies.* 

When David, through a vain*glorious and presumptuous curiosity, 
desired to number the people of Israel, Joab earnestly dissuaded him 
fi’om the measure; but, having received his sovereign’s command to 
execute it, he was obliged to obey,—yet it was only in part accom¬ 
plished. 

Adonijah, the eldest son of David, after the death of Absalom, aspired 
to the succession of the throne; and engaged Joab in his interests, and 
Abiathar the high-priest, and was by them saluted as king : but David, 
hearing of this, immediately caused Solomon to "be crowned, and* so 
defeated the measure. Joab’s concern in this affair increased David’s 
aversion against him; and, when near his end, he advised Solomon to 
punish his many acts ofAiolence. Some time aitter the death of David, 
Adonijah made a new attempt, for which Solomon caused him to be put 
to death; and Abiathar the high-priest, who had been bis abettor, to be 
banished to his country residence at Anathoth. Joab, on hearing this, 
fled for refuge to the horns of the altar; but Solomon sent Benaiah, the 
son of Jehoiada, and required him to quit his asylum, which he refusi^, 
Solomon ordered execution upon him at the foot of the altar. He 
was buried by Benaiah in his own house in the wilderness. The history 
of Joab is found chiefly in the second book of Samuel, beginning with 
the second chapter; and the first of Kings, i., ii. , 
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JOACHIN. See Jehoiachin* 

JOAH— Jo'-AH. 

Fraternity, or, who has a brother, or, brother op the lord. 
Son of Zimmah, and grandson of Gershon, the J^vite. 1 Chron. vi. 21. 

2; Joah, secretary to king Josiah, employed in repairing the temple. 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 8.“’“ 

3. Joah, son of Asaph, sent by Hezekiah, king of Judah, with 
Eliakim and Shebna, to answer llabshakeh, the general of Assyria. 
2 Kings xviii. 18. % 

JOAKIM. See Jehoiakim. 

.JOANNA— Jo-an'-na. 

The gift, or the mercy of the lord. Joanna was the wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward; and was one of.the pious women who follow'ed 
Jesus from Galilee, and ministered to him of their substance. Luke vih. 3. 

JOASH-Jo'-ash. 

Who despairs, or, burns, or, gnawed by the moth, or, is assem¬ 
bled. The father of Gideon, who, when Gideon had broken down the 
altar of Baal, and the men of Abiezer sought his life, replied, “ If Baal 
is injured or insulted, let him avenge his own quarrel.” Judges vi. 
11.30,31. 

2. Joash, son of Amelek, W'as Comq[ianded by king Ahab to imprison 
the prophet Micaiah. 1 Kings xxii. 26. (The word Melek is translated 
king, but is a proper name.) 

3. Joash, a descendant of Shelab, son of Judah. 1 Chron. iv. 22. 

4. Joash, or Jehoash, son of Ahaziah, king of Judah, was preserved 
in his infancy by his aunt Jehosheba, wife of the high-priest Jehoiada, 
from the cruel attempt of his grandmother Athaliah, who destroyed all 
the rest of the royal family of Judah. He was concealed in tie temple 
till seven years old, when he was brought forth, and acknowledged king 
of Judah, and the murderous Athaliah was killed just without the temple. 
Jehoiaria presented the young king at once with the sceptre of govern- 
:nent, and the word of the Divine testimony as the rule of his conduct: 
he also made a covenant for the king and the people, engaging for their 
future fidelity to God; and likewise engaged the people in an oath of 
allegiance to the king. 

The reign of Joash was continued forty years. While under the wise 
and pious influence of the good Jehoiada he reigned well, and his 
government was prosperous. Large sums were collected for repairing 
the temple, and other works of public and sacred utility. But after the 
deatlTof Jehoiada, J^sh was misle^ by evil counsellors, who had before 
been restrained by the high-priest’S authority. They soon began to for¬ 
sake the temple of Jehovah, and to adopt the worship of idols, which 
drew wrath on Judah ‘•and Jerusalem. Joash and the people being 
reproved by Zechariah, son of Jehoiada, who was divinely inspired with 
holy zeal for the honour of God and the holiness of his people, they wlio 
heard his reproofs stoned him to death by order of the king. To this 
murder, which was aggravated by the basest ingratitude and impiety 
oui' Lord alludes, Matt, xxiii. 35. It seemed to stamp the degradation 
of Judah; the kingdom from that period declined; both king and people 
became open idolaters, as Israel had been long before; and both Israel 
and Syria w-ere permitted to harass and punish them. Very shortly after 
^the death of Zechariah, Hazael, king of Syria, invaded Judah, took Gath, 
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and proceeded against Jerusalem. In this distress, Joash found the 
bitterness of having forsaken the God of his youth, and made Him his 
enemy instead of his friend and refuge. At his wits' end, he stripped 
the temple and the treasury of their stores, in order to buy the departure 
of his formidable enemy; but the respite was very short. The following 
year, the Syrian forces returned, making dreadful ravages in the country. 
They defeated the army of Joash, entered Jerusalem, put to death the 
princes of Judah, and carried away great spoils. They treated Joash 
himself in a very ignominious manner j,* and when he was afflicted with 
a complication of diseases, his own servants conspired against him, and 
slew him on his bed—a heinous crime on their part; but God is just, 
who thus visited on him the blood of the sons of Jehoiada the priest, his 
early benefactor, 2 Kings xi,, 3yi. 2 Chron. xxiii., xxiv, 

5. Joash, or Jehoash, king of Israel, was the son and successor of 
Jehoahaz, in conjunction with whom he reigned two years, and four¬ 
teen after his death. His character was evil in the sight of the Lord, 
and he walked in the ways of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin; that is, he was idolatrous and vicious. We have but few 
particulars of this reign. In general, it was rather prosperous; and 
things were brought into a more settled state than they had been during 
the reign of his father Jehoahaz. , • 

This king visited the prophet Elisha on his death-bed, and was very 
sensibly affected at the loss that would be sustained in the death of the 
prophet. Elisha directed him to shoot with arrows. This was figurative 
of success against the Syrians; but having shot three times, he failed, 
and in consequence gained but three victories ovcif Syria. Those who 
are half-hearted, and shriiiV from attempting great things, need never 
expect to achieve them. Joash reign»sd a long time peaceably; at 
length, Amaziah, king of Judah, liaving been victorious over the 
Edomites, elated with success, insolently challenged Joash, saying, 
“ Come, let us look one another iu the face.” Joash replied in a 
parable or fable of the thistle and the cedar of Lebanon ; but Amaziah 
would not hearken to him, Joash therefore took the field, routed the 
army of Judah, took the king prisoner, and entered Jerusalem. He 
broke down four hundred cubits of the city wall, took away the treasures 
of the temple and the palace, and returned in triumph to Samaria. He 
died soon after this victory, and was succeeded by Jeroboam II. 2 Kings 
xiii. 9—25; xiv. 1—16. 2 Chron. xxv. 17—^24. 

JOB. . 

He that cries, or weeps. The thi^ son of IssaShar, Gen. xlvi.*18 j 
called Jashub. 1 Chron. vii. 1. , 

2. Job, or Jobab, the patriarch so renowned in all ages for his 
integrity, piety, and patience under severe aflflictibns, dwelt in the land 
of Uz. As to the circumstances of his parentage, and the date of his 
history, learned men are very much divided. It is useless to follow their 
arguments on a subject on which scripture furnishes us no data, and on 
which we have no other means of obtaining satisfactory information. 
In general it may be observed, that on all hands it is agreed that the 
book of Job is by far the most ancient record in existence. The latest 
period assigned to the history is, during the bondage of the Israelites in 
Egypt, and about thirty years before their deliverance. Thgse who 
support this Bate suppose Job to have been a descendant of Esau, and 
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four removes from the patriarch Abraliam : thus, Abraham, Isaac, Esau, 
lieuel, Zerah, Jobab or Job. They also suppose Job to have been king of 
Edom, and that his three friends also were kings: Eliphaz, king of Teman; 
Bildad, king of theShuhites; and Zophar, king of the Naamathites. 
But other critics, perhaps with equal foundation, place the history of 
Job about two hundred years before the birth of Abraham. They think 
that, as the Divine Being has never left himself without witnesses in the 
world to the truth of his religion^ Job was the faithful witness coming 
in between Noah and Abrsdiam*, Some suppose Job to have been a 
descendant of Nahor, the brother of Abraham. 

Some learned men have endeavoured to prove that the book of Job 
is not a real history, but merely a fictitious narrative, designed to instruct 
through the medium of parable. Ther^. appears, however, no sufficient 
ground for this supposition; but, on the contrary, most satisfactory 
evidence, both from the book itself and from other parts of scripture, 
that Job was a real character. That the book is poetical, furnishes no 
objection against its truth: the songs of Moses and Miriam, (Exod. xv.) 
and that of Deborah and Barak, (Judges v.) are higlily poetical; yet no 
one, who at all believes the truth of scripture, doubts that they relate 
matters of fact. It is not necessary to the historical truth of the book 
of Job, that every sentiment of* evej-y speaker should be expressed in 
precisely the words originally used. The facts and arguments may be 
faithfully and exactly retained, whether expressed in poetry or prose. 
The truth of the history is evidenced by the particular mention made of 
places, persons, and circumstances; and still more so, from the manner 
m wdiich. Job is mentioned in other parts of the sacred writings. The 
prophet Ezekiel couples him with Noah and Daniel, (who were unques¬ 
tionably real characters,) as a powerful intercessor with God. And the 
apostle James expressly refers to Job, as an eminent example of patience 
and resignation, and a recipient of the faithful mercy of God. He 
would"scarcely have referred thus to an imaginary character. 

The introduction and conclusion of the book of Job consist of histo¬ 
rical facts, narrated in plain prose; but the intermediate chapters, by 
far the largest part of the book, are the sublimest dramatic poetry, in 
which a number of speakers are introduced, as declaring and maintaining 
their respective sentiments. 

The narrative opens with an account of Job’s character and prosperity. 
He was a man of distinguished and uniform integrity, extensive benevo¬ 
lence, and ardent piety. It pleased God to bless Job with eminent pros¬ 
perity. His. wealth was abun^nt, his station in life exalted, his 
influence extensive; and he usea them all as not abusing, but as the 
steward of God, and the guardian of his fellow-creatures. The abundance 
by which he was surrofinded, the family connexions with which he was 
blessed, the respect and gratitude with which he was honoured, the 
security of his possessions, the success of his enterprises—all crowned 
by the enjoyment of a good conscience, and the favour of God—left him, 
as it were, nothing to desire. 

„ One feature of Job’s character, as displayed in his early history, must 
not be overlooked. He was a man eminent for family religion. He 
watched with jealous care over the spiritual interests of his offspring, 
and was a constant intercessor with God for them. Aware, too, of the 
influence of worldly pleasure in drawing away the heak from God, 
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whenever they had any cheerful meetings among themselves, he offered 
special sacriBces, under the possibility that something in their conduct 
might have been displeasing to God. Thus, in every respect, Job was 
an eminent and an exemplary character; and, like Enoch, had this 
testimony, that he pleased God. But nothing beneath the skies is beyond 
the reach of calamity; and no man, whatever may be his present jios- 
sessions and enjoyments, can say he shall never know destitution and 
distress. One day completely reversed the picture of Job’s circum¬ 
stances. We are told tliat Satan, the adversary, the accuser of the 
brethren, hating the holiness and envying the happiness of Job, stood 
before the Lord, and endeavoured to impugn his motives. “ Doth Job 
fear God for nought ? Is he not mercenary and self-interested ? Does 
he not find it answer his purpos<j, and promote his worldly interests ? Has 
not God set a hedge of defence round about him, and his house, and all 
that he has? Surely, then, Job maybe religious without any good 
principle. But let him be stripped of his worldly enjoyments, and he 
will no longer retain his integrity; he will curse God to his face.” Not 
to gratify this false and malignant accuser, but to confound and defeat 
him, Jehovah permitted the trial of his servant’s integrity; and Satan 
went forth with a license to touch him in every enjoyment, restricted 
only as to laying his hand on his p^srsofi. 

Job rose in the morning with abundant possessions, his children around 
him in health and cheerfulness, spending the day in festivity at their 
elder brother’s house; when one of the herdsmen ran to his master with 
the intelligence, that, as his vast droves of asses ai^d oxen were feeding 
and ploughing, a band of Sabean robbers burst upon thenr and tpok 
them away, slaying with the edge of the sword the servants who attended 
them; the bearer of these evil-tidings al6ne having escaped. Scarce was 
his message told, ere another came to say, that lightning from heaven 
had consumed the seven thousand sheep and their shepherds; and he 
alone was left to tell the tale. While he yet spake, another messenger 
came to announce, that three bands of Chaldeans had fallen upon the 
camels and driven them away, and had also slain the servants ; he alone 
having escaped to bear the news. Thus was Job stripped of his worldly 
substance; but he might still encourage himself with the thought, that 
he was blessed with a kind partner and affectionate children, in whose 
society he might solace himself even in poverty; that he had still health 
and activity, which he could employ for a maintenance; beside the 
respect ana gratitude of his neighbour?;, which wfuld induce them^io 
commiserate and relieve his distress. But not long was* he permitted 
to enjoy this solace, for the next moment a messenger ran up with heavier 
tidings than any of his precursors; a great wind from the wilderness had 
smitten the four corners of the house where his sons and daughters were 
assembled, and they were all buried in the ruins. Hitherto Job had 
uttered no complaint: he sustained the loss of his property with the 
greatest composure and equanimity of mind; and even under this heavier 
stroke, religion came in to his aid. He bowed to the stroke without a 
murmur; he arose and rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and fell 
down and worshipped, and said, “ Naked came I out of my mother's 
womb, and naked shall 1 return thither: the Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken ayay: blessed be the name of the Lord. In all this Job 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly.” 
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though Satan’s wish was granted, his end was not answered; 
Job did not renounce his religion, or curse his God, but acknowledged 
and adored Him, alike in what he resumed and in what he gave. In 
aSictiODj there is nothing calms the mind like looking above all the 
means and instruments of calamity, to the wise, paternal, and gracious 
hand by which they are directed and regulated. Job was spared all heart¬ 
burnings and murmurings against the Sabeans and the Chaldeans, and even 
Satan Wmself, by the simple consideration, “ The Lord hath taken away.’* 
But though thus baffled by Job’s integrity and piety, the malicious 
accuser was not satisfied or silenced. Still he insinuated, that Job 
had not been touched in tlie very point where ho was most vulner¬ 
able. Amidst all his privations, his body was still at ease; and apathy 
might render him insensible to external and relative afflictions, while he 
was not racked with personal sufferings. “ But lay on his body some 
grievous malady,” said the base accuser, “ and he will surely curse thee 
to thy face.” For a farther trial of Job’s stedfastness and integrity, 
Satan was permitted to try him in this respect also. He was immediately 
afflicted with a most painful and loathsome disease, affecting his whole 
frame, and rendering him a burden to himself, and an abhorrence to 
those around him. No rest nor ease was afforded him night and day; 
and either he was so miserably reduced that he had no dwelling wherein 
to abide, or from the extreme loathsomeness of the disease he was driven 
from the habitation, and, sitting down among ashes, he took a potsherd 
and scraped himself. But were there none to comfort him in his deep 
affliction ? Where ^ere his numerous domestics, his friends and rela¬ 
tions ? Where were those whom his bounty had fed and clothed ? 
Where were those who used to seek his counsel with deference and con¬ 
fidence ? Hear his own touching reply: “ My kinsfolk have failed, and 
my familiar friends have forgotten me. They that dwell in my house, 
and my maids, count me a stranger. I am an alien in their sight. I 
called my servant, and he gave me no answer; I entreated him with my 
mouth. Yea, young children despised me; I arose, and they spake 
against me. All my inward friends abhorred me; and they whom I 
loved are turned against me.” To form the climax of this cruel 
desertion: “ My breath is strange to my own wife; though I entreated 
for the children’s sake of my own body.” Not content with denying him 
sympathy and solace, this woman even took part with the adversary, and 
persuaded him to abjure his religion, and deny his God; insinuating that 
religion was a thing ef nought, 4ince it availed not to preserve him from 
these calamities. In this deep extremity, the reply of Job was most 
magnanimous,* and served only to evince the firmness of those religious 
principles, which Satap had belied, and his own ungodly wife had 
derided : ** Thou speakest as one of the foolish women speaketh: what! 
shall we receive good at the hand of the Lord, and shall we not receive 
evil ? In all this. Job sinned not with his lips.” 

But yet another trial was in reserve for Job; and under that Satan 
so far gained an advantage over him, as to provoke him to some rash and 
impatient expressions, though he utterly failed in his grand attempt to 
prove him an unprincipled hypocrite. Though roost^ of Job’s friends 
deserted him in his distress, three of them, men of considerable rank and 
wisdom, agreed together tO“ineet and condole with him on fcis calamities; 
but, instead of alleviating, they greatly aggravated his distress, so that 
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he bad to say of them, “ Miserable comforters are ye all.” At first they 
sat in silence with Job, astonished at his excess of sorrow, and perhaps 
as unable to suggest any suitable counsel, as he was to receive it. They 
appear to have been staggered in their opinion of Job’s integrity, by the 
singular aiHictions with which he was exercised, which they rashly con¬ 
cluded would scarcely be inflicted on one whose heart was right in the 
sight of God. These suspicions were confirmed by some passionate 
expressions which the excess of Job’s afflictions extorted from him. He 
so far lost his spirit of entire and calm fesignation, as to curse the day of 
his birth. This complaint of Job introduces the dramatic part of the 
book. His friends, m turn, bitterly and vehemently reproached him, as 
one who had but deceived himself and others in his profession of godli¬ 
ness. They hastily concluded, that he was but a specious hypocrite, 
guilty of some secret and heinous4;ransgression, for which God was openly 
])unishing him. From this general and cruel charge, they descended to 
special particulars, charging him with those very crimes his soul abhorred— 
injustice, oppression, and covetousness. 

Job stedfastly asserted his innocence, and declared he could give no 
special and satisfactory reason why God should afflict him in so extra¬ 
ordinary a manner. The further the debate was carried on, the wider 
the parties seemed from a satisfactory and amicable adjustment of their 
differences. At length, Elihu, a fourth visitant, (of whose introduction 
we have no particular account,) interposed; summing up the whole 
argument, condemning the conduct of all the disputants, shewing that 
God frequently afflicts men for the best of purposes, atid that, iu every 
instance, submission is the duty of man; and couejuded witli a grand 
description of the omnipotence of the Creator. . 

After this, Jehovah himself appeared in awful majesty, addressing Job 
out of a whirlwind, in a most sublime and magnificent speech; not, 
indeed, condescending to explain the reasons of particular dispensations, 
but in general asserting His own omnipotence, and illustrating man’s 
utter ignorance of his ways and works of creation and providence. On 
this, Job prostrated himself in humble submission before God, acknow¬ 
ledging the wisdom and equity of the Divine proceedings, and his own 
insignificancy and vileness. No sooner was Job brought into this frame 
of self-renunciation and humble acquiescence, than the favour of God 
was manifested towards him. “ The Lord himself pleaded the cause of 
his servant against those who had accused him, asserted his integrity, 
and sharply reproved their rash judgment. They were even referred to 
the very man whom they had condemned* as a hypocrite, that he mjgl]t' 
offer sacrifices and pray for them. Thus the very dark cloud which had 
long hung over Job began to disperse, and the prospec't brightened 
around him.”* • 

It was an honour put on Job, and likewise a testimony of his meek 
and loving spirit, that he prayed for his friends. Nor can we have 
stronger proof that our prayers and intercessions for others, especially 
for our offending brethren, are acceptable to God, than what is here 
related. For tken “ the Lord turned the captivity of Job,” when his 
resentment against his accusers was extinguished, and he put up to 
Heaven charitable petitions for them. The poor sufferer was restored 
to health, abundance, and prosperity. He received twice as much 
property as he» bad before possessed, so that his latter end was better 

• Bobinaon. 
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than his beginning. The Lord gave him favour amongst on extensive 
acquaintance, a very large property, a numerous issue, and an honourabk 
old age. Thus the Lord casteth down, and raiseth up; and, “ Oh thal 
men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men f' It is delightful to trace the dealings of God 
towards his people, and their faith in him, which are the same in all 
ages. The very truths that supported Job under his sorrows, remain to 
the present day, firm as the pillars of heaven, an unshaken basis of con¬ 
fidence for the people of God. , 

As a poetical composition, the %ook of Job ranks far above the sub- 
Umest productions of uninspired men; and equals, perhaps with the 
exception of Isaiah’s writings, every other specimen of poetry given us in 
the sacred volume. It chiefly excels in elevation of thought and fidelity 
of description. No reader of taste can peruse many passages of the 
book of Job, without having present to his imagination the very images 
they describe; for example, chap, xxxix. 19—25; xli. Nor can he read 
of the sublime manifestations of Almighty power, and unsearchable 
wisdom, displayed in the works of creation and providence, (xxvi.', xxvi. 
xxxvii. xli.,) without adopting the sentiment of Job—but what unin¬ 
spired writer could have clothed it in language as suitable ? “ Lo! these 
are parts of his ways; but how little a portion is heard of Him ? and the 
thunder of his power, who can understand?” xxvi. 14. 

As to the characters introduced, though not numerous, they are nicely 
discriminated and well supported. It has been justly observed, that the 
milder and more modest temper of Eliphaz is well contrasted with the 
froward and unrestrained violence of Bildad, (compare iv. 2—4, with 
viii.); and the terseness and brevity of Zophar, (xi.) with the pent-up and 
overflowing fulness of Elihu,(xxxU.); while in Job himself we perceive a dig¬ 
nity of mind that nothing canhhmble, a firmness that nothing can subdue, 
still habitually disclosing themselves, amidst the tumult of hope, fear, rage, 
tenderness, triumph, and despair, with which he is alternately distracted. 

Many of the remarks of Job’s friends, although made upon mistaken 
conceptions respecting him, nevertheless form excellent aphorisms on 
general principles. At the same time, care should be taken not to con¬ 
found the sentiments of erring, imperfect, and perhaps unholy, persons, 
with the divinely inspired principles, injunctions, and promises of the word 
of God, This error is not unfrequently fallen into, by taking detached 
sentiments and passages, without due regard to their connexion. 

The following great truths are evidently inculcated in the book of Job:— 
• ^ k The creation «f the world*by one Supreme Being. This is the first 
great principle of natural religion ; it is laid down throughout the whole 
book as an ‘incontestable truth, but is particularly illustrated in the 
speech of Jehovah hinjself, xxxviii.—xli. 

2. The government of the world by the providence of God, i. 21 ; 
ii. 10; V. 8—27; ix. 4—13. 

3. The corruption of man by nature, xiv. 4; xv. 14—16 ; xxv. 4. 

4. The necessity of an atonement, prefigured in sacrifices, to turn 
away the Divine anger, and to render the Almighty favourable; also, 
the intercession and mediation of a righteous person on behalf of the 
guilty, i. 5; ix, 33; xxxiH. 23, 24; xlii. 8,9. 

5. 'fhe certainty>iOf a future resurrection and retribution, xiv. 7—15 ; 

xix. 25—27; xxvii. 8; xxxi. 13, 14. e 
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There are also in the book of Job some remarkable references, or 
implications, which tend to confirm other parts of the sacred scriptures, 
and by that means to confirm the whole; such as the following:— 

1. To the former destruction of the world water, and its final 
dissolution by fire, xxii. 15—^20; compare with Gen. vi., vii., and Jude 
14,15. 

2. To the existence and agency of angels, both good and evil, i. 6— 
12; ii. 1—6; iv. 18, 19; v. 1 ; compare with Psa. civ. 4; ciii. 20; 
xxxiv. 7; xci. 11. Heb. i. 14. Zech. ip. 1, 2. 1 Pet. v. 8, 9. 

This book, like every other part of the sacred volume, is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness. 
Among many other important inferences, the following may be drawn ; 

1. Innocence and piety are no defence against satanic influence, per¬ 
sonal afflictions, and the misconeeptions and reproaches of both enemies 
and friends. To do well and suffer reproacVi is characteristic of the 
Christian. Therefore, 

2. Outward prosperity or adversity affords no criterion of character, 

nor of the Divine approbation or displeasure. Job was equally the 
servant, the friend, the child of God, when he sat bemoaning himself on 
the dunghill, despised and persecuted, as when he was exalted in 
prosperity, and surrounded by affectionate relatives and obsequious 
attendants. • * 

3. Integrity of heart and purity of conscience form the best basis upon 
which the afflicted mind can rest in adversity. Under all the compli¬ 
cated trials of human life, all the unkindness of friends, and all the 
reproach of enemies, what delightful support and copsolation are derived 
from the consciousness, “ My witness is in heaven, and my record is,on 
high !” xvi. 19. He knoweth the way that I take; when He hath tried 
me, I shall come forth as gold,” xxiii. ICf. 

4. We have no right to arraign the sovereignty of the Divine Being. 
When the wicked prosper, and unaccountable calamities attend the 
righteous, we are too apt to reply against our Maker, and say, “'What 
doest thou ? Is this equitable and right?” But humble submission ever 
becomes creatures like ourselves, so blind, so ignorant, so guilty. 
Jehovah has reasons for his conduct, though wc cannot perceive them. 
He orders all things according to the counsel of his own will. Nothing 
is left to the decision of chance; nor any thing decreed, but what equally 
consists with rectitude, wisdom, and love. If we trust in God with an 
unshaken confidence, like that of Job, when he said, “ Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him,” in the furnace of adversity we shall not rally 
be preserved from destruction, but shall emerge with a brighter lustre 
and with a higher degree of purity. 

5. In the conferences of Job and his friends^ we see the ill effects 
of bitter religious contention; these four pious men, it has been well 
observed, argued together till, becoming angry, they censured and con¬ 
demned each other, and uttered many irreverent things about the 
Divine character and government; and, having lost their temper, would 
have lost their labour, and been more than ever at variance, if another 
method had not been taken to decide the controversy. 

6. However upright and excellent the character and actions before 
men, and though, under certain circumstances, persons may justly and 
properly pleai^ their innocence and rectitude; yet, before God, the be^f 
nave nothing, are nothing, but meanness, vileness, and guilt, Self-abase- 
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i^ent is eyer a^teadant on a perception of the Divine dory, and is the 
precursor of advancement, and of the signal favours of Heaven, xlii. 

; JOBAB— Jo'-BAB. • 

Son of 2^era}), and grandson of Esau. Gen. xxxvi. 33. 1 Chron. i. 44. 
(by some supposed to be the patriarch Job.) 

2. doBAB, son of Joktan. Gen, x. 29. 1 Chron. i, 23. 

3. JoBAB, king of Madan. Josh. xi. 1. 

4. JoBAB, son of Gei^a, of Benjamin. 1 Chron. viii. 9. 

5. JoBAB, son of Elpaal, also oi[the tribe of Benjamin. 1 Chron. viii. 18. 

JOCHEBEB—^JocH'-E-BEP. 

Glorious, honourable, a person of merit. Jochebed, the wife of 
Amram, and mother of Miriam, Aaron, and Moses. She is called the 
daughter of Levi, but was probably a grand-daughter, or more remote 
descendant. She is eminent for her faith, as well as for her maternal 
affection, solicitude, ingenuity, and promptitude discovered in the con¬ 
cealment and preservation of the infant Moses. It is evident also, that 
she not only did a mother’s part in nursing the infant committed to her 
care, but also the ^art of a pious mother in instilling into the mind of 
her charge those principles which led him to refuse the treasures of 
Egypt, and to choose rather to suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. See Moses. Exod. ii. 
Acts, vii. 20, 21. Heb. xi. 23—36. • 

JOEL—JO'-EL. 

He that WILLS, COMMANDS, or SWEARS. Several of this name are 
mentioned in scripture :— 

1. Joel, the elde|it son of the prophet Samuel. Samuel being aged, 
mgyle his sons, Joel and Abiah, judges over Israel. They exercised their 
jurisdiction in Beersheba in the south of Palestine. They received bribes, 
and were unjust in their judgments, which led Israel to desire a king. 
1 Sam. viii. 1, 2. 

2. Joel, son of Josibiah, of the tribe of Simeon. 1 Chron. iv. 35. 

3. Joel, son of Izrahiah, of the tribe of Issachar. 1 Chron. vii. 3. 

4. Joel, one of David’s valiant men, 1 Chron. xi. 38. 

5. Joel, a Levite, and chief musician in David’s time, 1 Chron. xv. 7. 

6. Joel, son of Pedaiah, of Manassefa. 1 Chron. xxvii. 20. 

7. Joel, one of the tribe of Reuben, 1 Chron. v. 4. 

8. Joel, one of the tribe of Gad, 1 Chron. v. 12, 

9. 10. Two of the tribe of Levi, 1 Chron. vi. 23, 26. 

^ 11. Joel, one of the Gershonitcs, 1 Chron. xxiii, 8. xxvi. 22. 

1^. Joel, one of^hose who Mhd married strange wives, Ezra, x. 43. 

‘13. JoEL,-one of the tribe of Benjamin, among the earliest settlers in 
Jerusalem afler the captivity, Neh. xi. 9. 

14. Joel, son of Pethuel, of the tribe of Reuben and of the city of 
Beth-horon, (or rather Beth-haran, which belonged to the tribe of Reuben, 
Beth-horon being on this side Jordan, in the tribe of Ephraim.) Joel is 
the second of what are. called the twelve minor prophets. He prophesied 
in the reign of Uzziah, or possibly of Manasseh, kings of Judah, but 
most probably the ftwmer. He was contemporary with Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Amos. His style is very sublime and poetical. He foretold those 
calamities which were haatemng forwards; exhorted and encouraged the 
^opte to repentan^; and predicted the restoration of the kin^om of 
Israel, and the tain of ite adversmies. j 

The prophecies of Joel a»hy be divided into three parts: 1st, from i, to 
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ii. 11., consists of calls to the priests and people to repentance, and 
threatenings of further judgments. The land was already suffering a 
severe famine from the ravages of the palmer-worm, the canker-worm, and 
the caterpillar; and they were threatened with farther judgments of 
locusts—all of them creatures insignificant of themselves, but formidable 
from their vast numbers. The plague of locusts predicted, was to be 
attended by a drought and famine so severe a? should cause the service 
of the temple to be interrupted. This is a double prophecy, intending, 
besides its literal meaning, the Babylonish and other subsequent inva¬ 
sions, when armies, like swarms of locusts, should pass through the land, 
consuming, destroying, and laying waste the country. 

Part 2. from chap. ii. 12—32, exhorts to keeping a public and solemn 
fast, with a promise of removing national calamities, and restoring pros¬ 
perity to the Jews on their ifincero repentance. From the beautiful 
description of the fertility of the laud, when the Lord should return to 
pardon and bless his people, the prophet makes an easy transition to the 
copious blessings of the gospel, especially the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii.—In the second part, the 
destruction of Jerusalem is also foretold in words nearly the same as those 
used by our Lord, Matt. xxiv. Promises of mercy and safety to the faitli- 
ful and penitent are mingled with th®se awful threatenings, and were 
remarkably fulfilled to the Christia'ns in that great national overthrow. 
So much so, that it is not known that one Christian perished, and it is 
generally believed there did not.—^The third part predicts the general 
conversion and restoration of the Jews in the latter days of the world. 

JOELAH— JO-E'-LAH. • 

Elevation. Son of Jeroboam, one who espoused David's party in'his 
disgrace. 1 Chron. xii. 7. , 

JOEZER—Jo-e'-zer. 

He that aids and assists. One of David’s officers. 1 Chron. xii. 6. 

JOHA—Jo'-HA. 

Who enlivens and gives life. A brave man in David’s army. 

1 Chron. xi. 45. 

JOHANAN—Jo-ha'-nan. 

Who LS LIBERAL, MERCIFUL, PIOUS, GRANTS FAVOUR. Son of Carcab, 
gave intelligence to Gedaliah of the designs of Ishmael against him; but 
Gedaliah refusing to entertain such a suspicion, was soon after murdered. 

2 Kings XXV. 23. Jer. xii. 11—16. 

2. JoHANAN, eldest son of king Josijh. 1 Chron. iii. 15. ProbaLly*® 
Johanan died young, as Scripture makes no further haention of him, aud 
his brothef succeeded to the throne. 

3. Johanan, son of Elioenai, a descendant of David by Zerubbabel. 

1 Chron. iii. 24. • 

4. Johanan, the high-priest, son of Azariah the high-priest, and 
father to anotlier Azariah. 1 Chron. vi. 9, 10.‘ Some believe him to be 
Jehoiada, father of Zechariah, in the reign of Joash king of Judah. 2 
Chron. xxiv. 

JOHN. 

The grace, gift, or mercy op the Lord. John (commonly called the 
Baptist) was the son of Zacharias and Elizabeth, a pious and exemplary 
pair, of the tribe of Levi, Zacharias was a priest, ol^the course of Abia. 
The birth of llis son was foretold to him by the angel Gabriel, while he 
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was burning incense in the temple. Zucharias and Elizabeth were both 
aged, and had long given up all expectation of having children; Zacha- 
rias, therefore was very incredulous, and (jucstioned the truth of the 
announcement. A sign was accordingly given him, which proved a 
long rebuke for his unbelief. He was speechless umtl-the accomplish¬ 
ment of the prediction. The particulars predict^ of this child were, 
that his name should be John; that his parents' should have joy and 
gladness, and that many should rejoice at his birth; that he should be 
great in the sight of the Ixird; tl»t he should drink neither wine nor 
strong drink, and should be filled ^trith the Holy Ghost from his mother’s 
womb; that he should turn many of the children of Israel to the Lord 
their God; before whom he should go, in the spirit and power of Elias, to 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just, to make ready a people prepared for the Lord. 

About six months afterwards, Elizabeth, who resided in the hill-country 
of Judea, was visited by her cousin Mary, a virgin of Nazareth, to whom 
had been revealed the signal honour that awaited her, of bringing forth 
the Son of God. On the meeting of these holy women, they experi¬ 
enced a supernatural rapture, and, praising God for the honour conferred 
on them, spoke by Divine inspiration of the wonders his grace would 
perform^ « 

In due time Elizabeth brought forth her son, and the congratulating 
frietuls proposed to call him after his father, but Elizabeth insisted on 
his being called John. Zacharias was appealed to, and, having written 
“ his name is John,” the prediction of the angel was now accomplished, 
and the penalty of Zacharias’s incredulity taken off, and he spake and 
glorified God, predicting that this child should be called the prophet of 
the Highest, and should go be/ore to prepare bis way before his face. 
And the child grew, and gave early indications of great strength of mind 
and elevation of character; not so much brilliancy of talent, as firmness, 
self-dejiial, and superiority to the vain pursuits of childhood and youth 
in general. In sucli strength of spirit, real superiority consists; and when 
it exists in youth, affords the strongest pledge of abiding and growing 
excellence. 

The youth of John was spent in devout retirement, as the best prepara¬ 
tive for his great work. As the appointed harbinger and forerunner of 
our Lord, John was in this sense honoured and exalted above any other 
prophet, Matt. xi. 9—11. Under this character he was the subject of 
. ancient prophecy. Isa. xl. 3—5, Mai. iv. 5, 6, the application of which 
pseflictions was expiftssly marked by the angel who announced his birth, 
and afterwards by our Lord himself. Luke, i. 16, 17; Matt. xi. 13, 14; 
xvii. 10—13. 

At thirty years of age John was divinely directed to go forth and call 
sinners to repentance. The chief scene of his ministry was the wilder¬ 
ness of Judea and the banks of the Jordan. Every thing in the appear¬ 
ance and manners of John was such as to excite inquiry, and command 
seriousness and respect. He was clothed, like the ancient prophets, in 
a rough garment of camel's hair, with a leathern girdle. He subsisted 
on such food as the wilderness afforded—locusts, and wild honey. His 
address was calculated to strike awe on the minds of his hearers, for he. 
iipake with authoriky as a messenger from God, “ Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of God is at hand,” He explained to the peofide the insuffi- 
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ciency of all merely national distinctions, outward professions and ritual ob¬ 
servances, and urged the necessityof purity of heart,without which none could 
be fit subjects for the kingdom of the approaching Messiah, whom he de¬ 
scribed as having his fan in his hand, and thoroughly pui-ging his floor, 
gathering the wh|i&t' |nto his garner, but burning the chaff with unquench¬ 
able fire. To thqpS/^lho professed deep compunction for their sins, John 
administered the M|nificant rite of baptism, as axprcssive at once of their 
need of spiritual washing, and their desire and determination to abandon 
every evil way. ,* 

So remarkable a teacher could not but excite general notice. Vast 
multitudes of all ranks and descriptions flocked to hear him. To all of 
them he addressed most pointed and appropriate reproofs, on some oc¬ 
casions so severe, as, it would sippear, must be offensive in the extreme. 
None, however, seem to have attempted to injure him, and many were 
brought under deep and serious concern by his faithful labours. He 
who never compromised his principles to flatter the follies and vices of 
his auditors, whatever might be their rank and station, was respected 
and reverenced by tliem ; and though he sought not popular applause, 
obtained, in the best sense of the word, a large share of popular favour. 

Although John and Jesus were related to each other by natural 
affinity, they were brought up at a considerable distance from each other 
and were not even personally acquainted. This was no doubt divinely 
arranged, to render the testimony of John to Jesus more palpably dis¬ 
interested and impartial. At length, by the same voice that had called 
him out to the ministry, John was told that one should shortly present 
himself for baptism, on whom tlie Spirit of God should visibly descend 
and rest, and by that token John should recogni/e Him who was ’the 
great subject of his ministry, and to whom he was to direct the attention 
of men. 

Accordingly, Jesus came from Galilee to Jordan to John, to be baptized of 
him. But John forbad him, saying, I have need to be baptized of th6e, and 
comest thou to me ? And Jesus answering said. Suffer it to be so now ; 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he suffered him. 
And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straightway out of the water: 
and, lo! the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of 
God descending like a dove, and lighting upon him. And, lo ! a voice 
from heaven saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
John had hitherto unreservedly declared to all who inquired of him, “ I 
am not the Christ, but sent before to proclaim the^approach of One so 
infinitely my superior, that to discharge the meanest office jof respect lo 
his sacred person, is an honour of which I am unworthy.” On the 
baptism of the Saviour, John recognized him by the appointed token, 
and afterwards changed the manner of refererice to Jesus. He no 
longer said, “ There cometh one,” but There standeth among you one 
whom ye know not,” <fec. 

Immediately after his baptism, Jesus retreated into the wilderness, and 
endured forty days’ fasting and temptation. After his return, John met 
and recognized his Lord, and immediately directed the attention of those 
around to Him, saying, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of tlie world! This is He of whom I said. He it is, who, coming 
after me, is preferred before me; for he was. before me. And 1 know 
him not, but fie that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto 
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me, U^iou whomsoever thou shall see the Spirit of God descending and 
remaining on Him, the same is he >vhich baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. 
And I saw, and bare record that this is the Son of God.” On every sub¬ 
sequent occasion, John repeated his testimony concerning Jesus, and 
call^ upon the surrounding multitudes to regard Him as the great pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifice which alone could expiate human guilt. 

Some of the disciples of John now followed Jesus, and many others also 
were among his converts, so that in a short time Jesus made and bap> 
tized more disciples than John. I’his excited the jealousy of some, who 
perhaps were more attached to the person of John than concerned to 
fulfil the end of his ministry—they were disturbed lest the reputation of 
their master should sufifer, and his fame be eclipsed; but in what way did 
he receive this intimation ? Did he sympathize in their regret at the 
growing celebrity of Jesus ? No, quite tBe reverse. With magnanimous 
humility and zeal, he declared this was just as he would have it. ‘ My 
business and my delight is to exalt ray Lord; and so that men will but 
look to Him, I am well content to remain in obscurity, or glide out 
of sight. This my joy is fulfilled : He must increase, but I must 
decrease.’ 

It MTre natural to wish that the ministry of so holy, faithful, disin¬ 
terested, and laborious a servant ©f God should be very long continued 
for the benefit of mankind; but an'allwise God, whose ways are un¬ 
searchable, saw fit to appoint it otherwise. The great notice excited 
among the people in general, carried the fame of John's ministry to the 
court of Galilee; and Herod the tetrarch sent for him, probably from 
motives of curiosity,*'and heard him preach. Herod was a prince of 
infamous character, and was living in open adultery with Herodias the 
wife of his brother Philip. H« appeared to be much affected by the 
solemn admonitions of the prophet, listened to his discourse with 
pleasure, and even reformed many parts of his conduct in compliance 
with Ins expostulation. But when John faithfully and boldly reproved 
him for his master-sin, he was so exasperated at his zeal and fidelity, 
and so urged on by the malice of his infamous paramour Herodias, that 
he laid hold on John, and put hint in prison. Yet even there Herod 
respected and feared him. Such is the superiority of goodness in the 
most abject outward circumstances, over vice, though exalted in pomp 
and power. John was far greater in the prison, than Herod on the 
throne. 

l^rom the prison John sent lus disciples to Christ, who performed in 
tliteir presence such Striking miracles, and so obviously fulfilled ancient 
prophecy, as abundantly to prove himself to be the Messiah. 

At length, female malignity and artifice prevailed for the destruction 
of the holy prophet. *At a sumptuous feast on Herod’s birth-day, the 
murder of John was contrived and accomplished. The king, being 
greatly delighted with the dancing of Salome the daughter of Herodias, 
rashly promised, with an oath, to grant her any favour she should ask, 
though it extended to the half of his dominions. She, instigated by her 
mother, desired the head of John the Baptist; and a warrant was ob- 
fi-qm the half-unwilling Herod, to behead John in the prison; and he 
presented the unfeeling damsel with his bleeding head. Happy John ! 
one short stroke burst his shackles, unbarred his prison doors, and set 
bis happy spirit in the paradise of God. Vile Herodia^ 1 thy deadly 
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levcnge uidced was giulitied, but thou hast long since had to answer for 
shedding the righteous blood of God’s holy prophet, and thy name is 
handed down with infamy from generation to generation. Wretched 
Herod ! thou hast indeed silenced thy faithful reprover, but thou canst 
not dismiss thy reproaching conscience. Thou hcarest of the fame of 
Jesus, and his murdered precursor stands before thy terrified imagina¬ 
tion ! “ This is John, whom I have beheaded ; he is risen from the dead, 
and therefore mighty works do shew forth themselves in him.” Oh, who 
can endure the horrors of a guilty conscience ! who, for the sake of one 
poisonous drop of flattering sweet, would hazard months, years, an 
eternity, of self-torture and reproach ? 

The disciples of John honourably buried his body, and went and told 
their sorrows to Jesus, among^ wliose followers, it should seem, they 
afterwards ranked themselves. John’s history is found in Luke i., iii. 
John i., iii. 23—36. Matt, iii,, xi, 1—19; xiv. 1—12; xvii. 10—13. 
Mark i. 1—15; vi. 14—29; ix. 11—13. Luke iii., vii. 18 —35; ix. 
7—9. (See articles Herod: Herodias: Elisabeth: Zacharias.) 
It is worthy of observation, that John is, perlmps, the only character in 
tlie New Testament, as Daniel is in the Old, that is detailed at any con¬ 
siderable length, without any intimation of failing. 

2. John, the evangelist and sjposrte, was a native of Galilee, by 
profession a fisherman. He was one of the sons of Zebedec, brotlier 
of James, and with him was surnanied by our Lord, Son of Ihimder. 
Jolm was honoured with the peculiar friendship and intimacy of our 
Lord, insomuch that he hears the delightful appellation, “ the disciple 
whom Jesu.s loved.” This preference appeared dVi several interesting 
occasions: John was invariably selected as one of the three who were 
present at the most retired scenes of their Master’s life; who attended 
liim on the motint of transfiguration, at the house of Jairus, and in the 
garden of Gethsemane, At the paschal supper, which immediately 
preceded our Lord’s sufferings and death, John was placed next the 
Savionr, and reclined his head on his bosom : through him, the rest of 
the disciples inquired who it was that should betray the Lord. John 
was, in all probability, the disciple who followed Jesus to the house of 
Caiaphas, and afterwards introduced Peter. To John, our blessed Lord, 
in the moment of sharpest agony and approaching dissolution, committed 
the interesting charge of his bereaved mother, a charge wliich he faith¬ 
fully and affectionately fulfilled. 

Such close and holy Intimacy did not subsist, witljput imparting to^the 
beloved disciple much of the distinguishing features of his ]/)rd’B humdn 
character. Love, gentleness, and expansive benevolence shine conspicu¬ 
ously in his character and writings. In his early history, wc have indeed 
two instances of vehemence and impetuosity of natural temper: when he 
forbade one casting out devils in the name of Christ, because he followed 
not with them ; and when (together with his brother James) he proposed 
to call down fire from heaven to consume those who insulted his beloved 
Lord. On another occasion, it appears that the sons of Zebedee were 
not wholly free from sharing the ambitious spirit that actuated their mother 
in her ill-judged request, “ Grant, Lord, that these my two sons may 
sit, the one on thy right hand and the other on thy left, in thy king¬ 
dom.” But,|in maturer years, these more turbulent passions appear to 
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have subsided, and given place to “ the same mind that was in Chrwt 
Jesus.” 

After our Lord’s resurrection, John was one of the first who visited his 
tomb, and appears to have been the first of the apostles who believed that 
event. When Jesus appeared to his disciples who were fishing in the sea O'f 
Tiberias, John was the first to discern his Master. Oh! it is our unspeakable 
happiness, by frequent and close communion, to have attained such a 
holy intimacy with our Lord, as enables us at once to discern his pre¬ 
sence, and trace his agency in hvery event—“ It is the Lordand 
whatever allotment his hand deals out, in his presence, and under his 
guidance and control, I must be both safe and happy ! 

During the same affecting interview, when our Lord renewed to Peter 
his ministerial commission, and signified to him “ by what death he 
should glorify God,” Peter, with his usual quickness, not unmingled with 
rash and vain curiosity, asked concerning John, “ Lord, and what shall 
this man do V The language in which Jesus reproved this unwarrantable 
interference, proved" the occasion of a mistaken notion among the disci¬ 
ples that John should not die—“ If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is-that to thee ?” The coming of Christ, often, in the New Testament, 
refers to liis coming for the punishment of Jerusalem, as well as his 
final coming to judgment, and "in this sense the apostle John lived 
to see it. 

A few days after the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, the apostles Peter 
and John, going up to the temple, miraculously cured a man lame from 
his birth. This miracle, which the apostles ascribed to the power of 
Jesyis of Nazareth, excited the rage of the chief priests and rulers, and 
the apostles were in consequence committed to prison, but released on 
the following day, with a chargfe to forbear henceforth speaking in the 
name of Jesus. How noble was their reply!—“ Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye : 
for we cannot but speak the things that we have seen and heard.” May 
luoh an answer be ever adopted by us, when the fear of man would 
intimidate, or worldly influence or interest allure, us from obeying the 
commands of God! Tlie apostles continuing to preach boldly in the 
name of Jesus, and the truths they taught exciting a wide and powerful 
influence over the people, the high-priest and Sadducees again committed 
them to prison, whence they were miraculously released by an angel. 
And as they still continued to preach in the name of Jesus, they were 
again taken into custody, but, ftfter being scourged, were dismissed at 
the suggestion of Gamaliel; and they went forth from the presence of the 
council, nobly glorying that they were accounted Worthy to suffer shame 
for the name of Christ ^ for they esteemed the reproach of Christ above 
all the honours and riches of this world. 

When the disciples were scattered by persecution, and Philip had 
preached Christ in the city of Samaria, and many had been converted 
through bis instrumentality, the apostles Peter and John went down to 
lay their hands on the new converts, that they might receive the Holy 
Gnost; that is, his extraordinary operations, which were communicated 
only by laying on of the aj)ostles’ hands. On this occasion, the hypo¬ 
crisy and wickedness of Simon Magus were manifested. (See SimoK 
Magus.) i 
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After this, we have no traces in scripture of the apostle’s history for 
many years. It is generally believed that he preached to the Parthians; 
and the Indians assert that he preached the gospel in their country. 
There is no question of his having preached in Asia, and that he 
resided some time at Ephesus. He lived to extreme old age. At what 
time he published his Gospel, is not certainly known; but at a much 
later period than those of the other evangelists; and probably after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, as he never mentions the predictions of that 
event, which its fulfilment had rendered unnecessary. In the year 9b, 
the Roman emperor, Domitian, persecuted the church; and at this time, 
it is said, the apostle John was carried to Rome, and plunged into a 
caldron of boiling oil, without being injured by it, but was, on the con¬ 
trary, greatly refreshed. He was then banished to the isle of Patmos, 
in the jEgean sea, where Jesus Christ appeared to him in a vision, and 
instructed him to write the book of Revelation. 

In rather moie than two years, Domitian was killed, and his suc¬ 
cessor, Nerva, recalled all whom he had banished. The apostle John then 
returned to Ephesus, and there peaceably ended his days. When he 
became so feeble that he could no longer walk to the assembly of the 
Christians, or conduct long services, he was borne thither by some of his 
disciples, and repeated to them this* short but emphatic exhortation, 
“ My little children, let us love one another.” 

The writings of this evangelist are distinguished both by their simpli¬ 
city and sublimity. He chiefly dwells upon those points in our Lord’s 
history, or discourses, which the other evangelists had either omitted or 
more slightly noticed. He especially asserts and proves that glorious 
fundamental truth, the Divinity of our Saviour, in opposition to the early 
heretics, who had already gone so far as to deny it. In the narrative of 
our Lord’s life, the other evangelists dwell most on the transactions in 
and about Galilee; but John dwells chiefly on those at Jerusalem. 
Several signal miracles are recorded by him alone; viz. the water becoming 
wine at the marriage-feast, (chap. ii. 1 —11 ;) the healing of the noble¬ 
man’s son at Capernaum, (iv. 43—54 ;) the healing of the impotent man 
at the pool of Bethesda, (v. 1—15;) restoring the blind man to sight, 
(ix.;) the raising of Lazarus, (xi. 1—45.) 

The following facts and discourses are related only, or much more 
fully, by this evangelist; the repeated testimonies of John the Baptist 
to Christ, (chap. i. 19—36; iii. 27—36;) the discourse with Nathaniel, 
(i. 43—57 ;) that with Nicodemus, (iiij*l— 21 ;) with the Jews, on occa¬ 
sion of healing the impotent man, (v. 10 — 47 ;) concerning Jesus as the 
bread of life, (vi. 22 — 65 ;) in the temple at the feast of tabernacles, 
(vii. 14 — 39 ;) the woman taken in adultery, and discourse with the Jews 
in the temple, (viii.;) concerning Jesus as the good Shepherd, (x.;) the visit 
of the Greeks, and the audible Divine testimony to Jesus, (xii. 20 — 36 ;) 
Jesus washing the disciples’ feet at the paschal supper, and hence enjoin¬ 
ing humility and love, (xiii.l— 17;) the admirable discourses after that 
supper, for the encouragement of the disciples under the approaching 
separation from their Lord, (xiv., xv., xvi.;) and His intercessory prayer 
fi>r them, (xvii.) This evangelist also dwells minutely on several most 
affecting circumstances connected with the crucifixion of our Lord; and 
relates particularly his appearance to Mary Magdalen after the resur¬ 
rection ; the* unbelief and conviction of Thomas; and the scene on the 
lake of Tiberias, already referred to. 
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We have three epistles by this apostle. The first is general, or 
addressed to Christians, as such, without being confined to any particular 
individual or society. The second is addressed to a lady of quality, 
named Electa; or, as some suppose, to the church at different places 
under that figurative name; and that it was given as a kind of intro¬ 
duction to Christians who might travel from one church to another. 
The third is addressed to Oaius, an eminent Christian, distinguished by 
his liberal hospitality to the faithful. The apostle .lohn was further 
honoured in being appointed to close the canon of Divine revelation, and 
to portray, in mystical prospect, the advancing glories and final triumph 
of the Messiah’s kingdom. 

The history of this apostle is scattered through his own evangelical 
narrative, and the book of Revelation, jvith references by the other 
evangelists, especially Matt. iv. 21; xvii. 1; xx. 20—28; xxvi. 37. 
Mark iii. 17; v. 37. Luke ix. 49—54; and the first eight chapters of 
the book of Acts. 

JOHN MARK. See Mark. 

JOKSHAN— JOK'-SHAN. 

Hard, difficult, scandalous. Second son of Abraham and Keturab. 
It is supposed that he peopled part of Arabia. Gen. xxv. 2. 

. JOKTAN^— JpK'-TAN. 

Small, otherwise, disgust, weariness. Joktan, the eldest son of 
Eber, whose portion was the land from Mesha as thou goest unto Sephar, 
a mount of the east, or Kedem. Mesha is probably in Mesopotamia, 
and Sephar the land of the Sepharvaim, a people placet! between the 
Colchims and the Medes. Gen. x. 25. 

JONADAB—JON-A-’tiAB. 

Who acts in good earnest; gives freely, liberally. Jonadab, 
son of Shimeah, David’s nephew, and cousin to Amnon ; only remem¬ 
bered by a blot on his character, that of being the adviser of his friend 
and kinsman to an act of the grossest wickedness. There are no enemies 
so subtile and dangerous as those who, under the mask of friendship, 
contrive means for the gratification of passions which ought to be entirely 
suppressed and dismissed without a hearing. 2 Sam. xiii. 3. 

2. Jonadab, son of Rechab, and head of the family of Rechabites, 
lived in the time of Jehu, king of Israel. When Jehu was raised up 
by God to punish the sins of Abab’s house, as he went to Samaria to 
destroy the false prophets and priests of Baal, he met Jonadab, and 
said,. “ Is thy heart right, as my heart is with thy heart?” that is, Art 
tholi hearty against idolatry ? Jonadab replied, “ It is:” then Jehu took 
liim up in his chariot to Samaria, and in his presence destroyed all 
that remained of Ahab’s family, and all the priests of Baal. 2 Kings 
X. 15,16. * — 

The Rechabites bound themselves to many austerities, and indifference 
to the comforts of civilized life. In particular, they abstained from the 
use of wine, and forbore the cultivation of their lands, contenting them¬ 
selves with what their flocks and fields spontaneously produced. This 
5ted|astne8s in adhering to the injunctions of their father, is made a 
reproach to the people of Judah for their disobedience and infidelity to 
God. Jer. xxxv. 

JONAH— Jo'-nah. I 

A novn, otherwise , he that OPPRESSES. Jona, or Jonas, was the father 
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of Simon Peter. Hence Peter is sometimes called Simon Barjona, i.e. 
Simon son of Jonah, and sometimes Simon son of Jonas, Matt. xvi. 17, 
John xxi. 15. 

Jonah, the son of Amittai, the fifth of the minor prophets, was a native 
of Gathhepher in Galilee. The short book which bears his name is an 
account of his own conduct and occurrences on a commission to Nineveh. 
Another prophecy of his is mentioned as fulfiHed, viz. that Jeroboam, 
king of Israel, should restore the kingdom of Samaria, from the entrance 
of Hamath to the Dead Sea; but we do’ not know whether this prediction 
M’as delivered before Jonah went to Nineveh or after his return. 

Jonah was a man of a very selfish, peevish, and irritable spirit. A 
knowledge of the imperfections of character that may subsist together 
with genuine piety, should make us very candid in judging of the 
sincerity of others, and very jealous of ourselves, lest imperfections and 
failings should exist, of which we perhaps are not aware, but which may 
render our piety questionable to others, and which perhaps ought to lead 
us to question it ourselves. If we give tvay to sinful tempers in what 
may appear small matters, we may insensibly be led into acts the most 
rebellious and insolent towards God. Jonah received from God an ex¬ 
press commission to go to Nineveh, that great city, the capital of the As¬ 
syrian empire, and preach the pj-eaching that God should bid him. 
This was, a denunciation of the Divine judgments, and their near ap¬ 
proach; for the people were so wicked, that their crimes, as it were, rose 
up to heaven, and cried aloud for vengeance. Jonah, instead of imme¬ 
diately complying with the Divine command, took counsel with flesh and 
blood. This led him to consider tliat the mission would probably prove 
botli dangerous and unavailing, and especially that his veracity, and 
character as a prophet, might be affected by God's merciful change of 
purpose. The result was, that he took ship to go to Tarshish,* and flee 
from the presence of the Lord. Foolish man I and whither could he 
flee, from the presence of Him who is every where ? or how could'he flee 
from Him, who must every moment uphold him, or he would sink into 
nothing? See Psa. cxxxix. 7—12. 

It has been supposed that Jonah imagined that the spirit of prophecy 
Avas confined to the land of Judea, and that he should thus free himself 
from the sacred impulse to a disagreeable duty. Jonah paid his fare and 
set off on his voyage, but vengeance soon pursued and overtook him—a 
dreadful storm arose, and the sailors found all the ordinary means, to 
which they resorted with a view to saife the vess^, quite useless and 
hopeless; they therefore betook themselves to prayer, and each man 
cried unto his god; for they were heathens, and knew not Jehovah, the 
one living and tiue God. Tlys conduct, however, shamed Jonah, who 
alone, of all the ship’s company, possessed that knowledge; for while 
they were agonized with terror, and were, as well as they knew, imploring 
aid from on high, he—^the prophet of the true God who alone could help 
them—he, the sole cause of the calamity—lay fast asleep! The captain 
roused him witli a sharp expostulation for his insensibility, and bade him 
join the rest in invoking the help of God. He probably did so ; yet still 
the storm prevailed, for prayer even to the true God cannot be expected 


• Perhaps eirter Tarsus (the birth-place of the apostle Paul), or Tartallus in Spain, 
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to allay the tempest, while the sin that occasioned it is persisted in. 
“ If we regard iniquity in our hearts, the Lord will not hear us.” At 
last the mariners began to suspect that there must be some notorious 
sinner on board, for whose sake this most extraordinary tempest pursued 
them. Tlrey accordingly cast lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah. The 
conduct of these heathen mariners is one of the most striking instances 
of the power of natural conscience.—They felt an inward witness to 
some superintending Power, who takes cognizance of human actions, and 
who will punish the guilty. The., lot having marked Jonah, they quets- 
tioned him as to his country and occupatio!». These inquiries he can¬ 
didly answered, and acknowledged that for his sake this calamity had 
visited them. Here the real saint burst forth from beneath the clouds 
that sin and inconsistency had cast ov,er his character. With all his 
imperfections, Jonah was sincere at heart, and, when thus convinced of 
his sin, was willing to give glory to God, and take shame to himself. 
The mariners, with a great degree of forbearance, tender feeling, and 
humanity, still strove hard to escape the tempest without sacrificing the 
disobedient prophet, whose candid confession and disinterested submis¬ 
sion had, no doubt, greatly affected them; but all their efforts to bring 
the ship to land were vain, while Jonah was on board. At length, with 
great reluctance, and humble suppljication to the God of Jonah, that 
they might not be charged with his blood, they cast him overboard, and 
immediately the sea ceased her raging. This wrought in their minds a 
deep conviction of the power and greatness of the true God; they feared 
exceedingly, and offered a sacrifice and vow'ed vows unto Jehovah. In 
some instances it mtty be feared that these impressions were short-lived, 
but' in others we may hope they proved abiding, and that some of these 
individuals became indeed the^ servants of Jehovah, and carried the 
savour of his name to their respective abodes. It was by such means 
that some knowledge of the true God was preserved in the world; and 
Israel,‘though a small nation, was of the highest importance, not only as 
the conservatory of Divine truth, but as the salt of the earth, which 
being occasionally (and it might seem accidentally) scattered and 
sprinkled among other nations, preserved them from total destruction. 

The ship and ship’s company passed on to their desired haven—but 
what had become of Jonah ? Should we not have been ready to say, 
“ No doubt, he is gone to reap the due reward of his disobedience, and 
is for ever banished from the presence of that God from whom he so 
rebelliously attempted to flee.” "Such a conclusion, however, would have 
been both rash and erroneous. “ The Lord had prepared a great fish, to 
swallow up Jonah,” and Jonah was praying fervently from the fish's 
belly. This fact may serve as a caution against forming hasty conclu¬ 
sions respecting the eteVnal state of any, from the mere circumstances of 
their death, especially if those circumstances are at variance with the 
habitual tenor of their lives. Insensibility, or even horror of mind, may 
attend the dying struggle, which, however, cannot affect the safety of 
the individual; nor ought they, in the judgment of others, for a moment 
to be brought in competition with the unequivocal evidence of a life of 
consistent piety. On the other hand, a few expressions of penitence, or 
of rapture, at the close of,a life of rebellion, do not warrant our speaking 
with confidence of the safety of the individual. Neither should we 
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judge too severely and positively, however much we may regret the 
absence of such expressions. A work ntaif be carried on between God 
and the soul, when the individual has lost the power of communicating 
it to his fellow-creatures. In fact, we are not called upon to pronounce 
on the state of those who are gone to the bar of the Judge of all the 
earth. He will assuredly do right; but great caution and modesty 
become us in speaking of them, and great earnestness and circumspec¬ 
tion in examining ourselves, in order to ascertain that our hopes for 
eternity are built on a basis that ftfill not sink under them in the 
trying hour. 

The prayer of Jonah is most aflFecting: it is a beautiful specimen of 
Hebrew poetry ; the imagery is highly sublime, vivid, and appropriate; 
but it is infinitely more valuably, as the breathing of genuine penitence, 
and the exercise of hope in God, even in the last extremity, when every 
other dependence was entirely cut off. It would afford ample scope for 
many interesting remarks; but, lest the article should be unduly ex¬ 
tended, a few only of the most prominent must be merely hinted at. 

1. Where is the depth of human misery, from which the voice of 
penitence and prayer cannot reach the ear of mercy? Jonah cried from 
the belly of the fish at the bottom of the sea, and was heard. 

2. Jonah had been determine^ to *have his own way; but he now 
confessed that in so doing he had followed lying vanities, and forsaken 
his own mercies. The way of all transgressors is hard. 

3. How dreadful was the punishment which Jonah in imagination 

realized! ‘‘ Then I said, I am cast out of thy sight.” For one wim 

knows the joy of God’s presence, to be deprived of it, would render 
every earthly enjoyment tasteless and uninteresting, and stamp a chrse 
on every blessing. Even those who estimate not its value now, will 
know the weight of its privation hereafter. To be eternally absent from 
God, describes the misery of hell. (See Matt. xxv. 41.) 

4. How strikingly is sin sometimes seen in its punishment! Jonah had 
sinfully Jled, or attempted to fiee from the presence of the Lord. Now, 
in anguish of soul, he said, “ I am cast out of thy sight.” 

5. There is a striking difference between repentance and remorse, 
between the deepest distress of a good man and the sullen despair of an 
impenitent sinner. Jonah and David both mourned over the separation 
which their sins had occasioned between them and their God j but Cain 
howled forth, “ My punishment is greater than I can bear;” and Judas, 
when he saw the consequences of hii? crime, we^t forth and hanged 
himself. 

6. Jonah’s fears were beyond the truth. He expected no more to 
approach God with favour and acceptance as the God of grace, no more 
to worship among His people in his holy temple, ho more to be employed 
as his prophet. Jonah said and thought all this, and very justly too; 
but God’s thoughts were not as his thoughts, and mercy and favour were 

yet in store for him. i 

7. Even in this deep extremity, a ray of light arises: “Yet will I look 
again towards thine holy temple.” It was no superstitious regard to the 
temple, which Jonah here expressed; he betook himself to a resource in 
which both scripture and experience encouraged his hope. At the 
dedication oJ the temple, Solomon implored that when, in future ages, 
the people of God, being brought into distress and captivity because of 
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their sihs, should, ir. a far dishuit land, bethink themselves of the God 
of Israel) and, in humble penitence, turn towards tlie temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, where He had chosen to dwell; that then the Lord would hear 
and forgive. At the close of Solomon*s prayer, fire came down from 
heaven and consumed his sacrifices, and the glory of the Lord filled the 
house. Thus a pledge was given that his petitions were accepted, and 
should be answered. Jonah in the whale’s belly pleaded this pledge, 
and sought mercy, not only of a God hearing and answering prayer, but 
of a God faithful to his promises. *. Jonah was also encouraged by past 
experience. He had already seen the power and glory of God in his 
sanctuary; and now, in his distress, he said, “ I will yet look again." 
It is an unspeakable mercy, in time of distress, not to be totally igno¬ 
rant of God as a refuge. It is much eagier to look again, than to look 
for the first time. This is the advantage of experience. There is even 
a great advantage connected with having heard and been taught these 
things, even though personal application has been hitherto neglected; 
and here the value of early, though perhaps neglected instruction, dis¬ 
covers itself. Thus; suppose two vicious youths, brought into deep 
distress and imminent danger; the one, brought up in gross ignorance, 
says, “ What can I do ? Where can I flee ? I have no hope, no refuge ; 
I know not whither to turn buf the.other bethinks himself of the God 
of his parents; he remembers that in their distresses they repaired to His 
throne, and always found succour and consolation; and he says, “ I, too, 
will arise and go there; 1 will say, Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight, and am not worthy to be called thy son; yet bless me, 
even me also, O my*heavenly Father.” This is an encouragement to 
parents, in imparting religious instruction, and exemplifying religious 
principles, to those around’ thenr, even though they may see no imme¬ 
diate advantage resulting. The seed may spring up in some distant 
season, some deep extremity; perhaps, when the hand that scattered it 
has long lain mouldering in the dust. 

8. Jonah’s prayer intimates, that extraordinary mercies lay claim to 
extraordinary purposes of devotedness and obedience. Such vows and 
purposes must be made deliberately, solemnly, and in the strength 
of Divine grace, without which they will be sure to fail. 

We come now to a most surprising turn in the prophet’s history: 
“ Tlie Lord spake unto the fish, and it vomited out Jonah upon the dry 
land.” Is any thing too hard for the Lord? No; He who spake all 
creaytures into being^at first, can change their nature, or enlarge their 
Capacities, or, restrain their propensities, and render them subservient 
to His designs, and serviceable to his children, as easily as tlie most 
powerful sovereign can command the obedience of his rational and 
dutiful subjects.* * 

The prophet, thus restored, was again commanded to go to Nineveh, 
and proclaim the message that had been given to him before. This was 
a surprising mercy to one who had so basely deserted his post, and a 
consolatory proof that he was indeed forgiven. It also stands as a 
testimony, that when God judges, be will overcome. The rebellion of 
mam ifeall not defeat His purposes. It also affords occasion to observe, 

• The fame of the pvo^liet^s miraculous preservation was so widely propagated as to 
reach Greece, and was doubtless the foundation of their poetical fable of llercules escap¬ 
ing idWc out of a fish’s belly. 
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that when God pardoned Jonah’s transgression, and delivered him from 
his affliction, he was restored, not for indolence, but activity; not to 
remain in presumptuous security and insolent rebellion, but to fall in 
humble submission, as a pardoned rebel, at the feet of his gracious 
Soilereign, and to return to the obedience of a faithful servant. 

Jonah no longer disputed, or hesitated, or turned his back upon the 
command, but arose and went. The substance of his message was, that 
in forty days Nineveh shoidd be overthrown: an awful, and yet a merci¬ 
ful declaration, that even such a respite was afforded, such an intimation 
given. Jonah’s preaching was attendM with the most blessed effects on 
the Ninevites. Stimulated by the command and example of the king 
upon the throne, they all with one accord betook themselves to deep 
humiliation, fasting, and supplication to God, encouraged by the bare 
possibility that they might find tnercy. Two very strong evidences were 
given, that their repentance was genuine and spiritual. 

1. “ They believed God.” They stood conscious and self-condemned 
of the sins charged upon them by the prophet; and they believed the reve¬ 
lation of God’s righteous judgments against their transgressions, and that 
there really was no possible way of escape but by his unmerited mercy. 

2. They also brought forth fruits meet for repentance. They turned 
every one from his evil way, and from thi^ violence that was in their hands. 

Repentance, which is a change* of mind, can be evidenced only by 
conversion, which is a change of course; and that repentance which 
places reformation at a distance, it may be feared will never reach it. 
It is easier to confess a thousand sins, than to forsake one. The Niue- 
vites, however, forsook their sins, and thus evidenced the sincerity of 
their repentance. » 

“ And God saw their works; and repented of the evil that he said he 
would do unto them ; and he did it not.” This is not to be understood 
as intimating that the Divine Being, who cannot err, can repent as a 
man does, when he perceives that he has fallen into an error, ojr com¬ 
mitted a wrong action. No, He is of one mind, and who can turn Him ? 
But as when we see an individual changing his conduct in any particular 
instance, though we cannot see the secret springs and motives by which 
he is actuated, we conclude he has changed his mind; so, in conde¬ 
scension to our weakness, the changing dispensations of God towards 
penitents, from those which hung over them while rebels, are ascribed 
to a merciful change in Him; though, in fact, the mercy is one through¬ 
out the varying dispensation. Mercy sojinded the alarm in the sinner’s 
ear, “ Flee from the wrath to come.” Mercy wrought in the heart idiat 
repentance which is a pledge of pardon, and thus prepared it to receive 
the outward expressions of mercy. The effects of Nineveh’s repentance 
were not of very long duration, as we learn from the other prophets, 
particularly Nahum, and from the fate of the city afterwards. Yet it 
proved the means of averting the Divine judgments, and lengthening out 
the prosperity of that people for about one hundred and fifty years. 

Before the history of Jonah closes, we again find the petulant prophet 
in an angry mood. We should have concluded, that, having been him¬ 
self made so signal a monument of mercy, he would rejoice when the 
same Lord, who is rich in mercy, had also extended it to the guilty 
Ninevites. But, strange to say, “ It displeased Jonah exceedingly, and 
he w'as very Vngry.” He prayed again, but how difterent from the 
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and repine at His mercy f I pray thee, O Ix)rd, was not this 
fliying, when I was yet in my country? therefore fled I to Tarshish; 
1^ I l^h#*that thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to anger, 
and of*gr§at kindness, and repentest thee of the evil. Therefore, now, 
O Lord, take, I beseech thee, my life from me; for it is better for me to 
die than to livn.” 'A man is never in a less fit frame to die, than when 
he thus peevishi^ desires it through pride and discontent at the allot- 
mentjg of But.when, in, addition to the common murmurings 

of a discontented mind, we find “an individual enraged at the. Divine 
goodness to otliers,iand willing to sacrifice so vast a display of the mercy 
of God, and the preservation of so great a multitude of his fellow-crea¬ 
tures, rather than hazard his own reputation, we stand amazed, and are 
ready to say, Can this man be a real saiht ? Can he himself have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious ? 

It was well for Jonah that he had to do with the Lord, and not with 
man; therefore he was not consumed. Instead of cutting off the 
offender, God condescended to reason with him, and instruct him. 
This instruction was conveyed by a type, which, while it again roused 
the prophet’s petulant murmurs, was well calculated to reprove them. 
The Lord provided for him a miny^ulous shelter‘from the vehement heat 
and east-wind which afflicted him. • A gourd, probably the Palma 
Christi, sprang up in the night, and grew to such a size and thickness 
as to prove a sufficient shade. With this Jonah was exceedingly 
delighted; but a worm was at the root of the gourd, and it withered as 
quickly as it had spjung up. Jonah was then again so exceedingly 
distressed and angry, that he presumptuously wished for death. “ Then 
said the Lord, Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for the which thou hast 
not laboured, neither madest it*grow; which came up in a night, and 
perished in a night; and should not I spare that great city, wherein are 
more than threescore thousand persons that cannot discern between their 
right h*and and their left, and also much cattle ?” What an endearing 
display of the tender mercies of Him who preserveth man and beast! 

We have no farther particulars of the prophet’s hi^ory. In addition 
to the remarks it has already suggested, the following ought not to be 
overlooked. 

1. How greatly do our happiness or misery depend on ourselves! 

Whence arose all Jonah’s unhappiness, but from his own perverseness 
and peevishness? He was resjtless and discontented in himself, and 
then he fretted against all the world, against his outward condition, his 
duties, and Ins God. “ The foolishness of man perverteth his way, and 
his heart fretteth against the Ix)rdbut ** a contented mind is a con¬ 
tinual feast.” • 

2. We are warned by Jonah’s example, that sin is not a thing to 
be made light of and trifled with. It is always hateful in the sight of 
God, and he manifests his displeasure against it in his own servants. 

3. We see the wonder-working power of God, in bringing great good 
out of great evil. This, however, affords no encouragement to do evil 
tliEit good may come. 

4. We are taught not to set too high a value on any earthly pos¬ 
session, or too inordinate an affection on any created enjoyment. The 
undue esteem in which JOnah held his reputation, causer! him first to 
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disobey and forsake God, and afterwards to repine and miinnur against 
his goodness ; and his overfondness for his gourd, led him to repeat one 
fault and to justify both. Whatever occupies the place of God in the 
heart, is an idol, and will assuredly defile it ^ith many sins, Md |iierce it 
through with many sorrows. ’ 

5. Since so much imperfection attaches even to good men, we are 
taught not to expect perfection from any; and though we are not 
required to connive at imperfections, or encouruj^e th^r yj^t w^, ought 
not to condemn others on account of them, and esj^etsipiii' nof to pretend 
to perfection in ourselves. * ' *■ 

G. However great our sins and apprehensions, this delightful narra¬ 
tive affords us ample encouragement to repent and return. He who 
forgave guilty Nineveh, and repining rebellious Jonah, is still rich in 
mercy, and ready to forgive evdry humble penitent that comes seeking 
mercy for the great Redeemer’s sake. 

The circumstance of Jonah's preservation in the belly of the fish 
for a period of three days and three nights, (or a part of three days,) 
and then cast out alive, is quoted in the New Testament as a type of 
our Lord being restored to life, after having lain a like period in the 
grave, Luke xi. 30. 

The conduct of the Ninevites, whp believed jnd repented at the 
preaching of Jonah, is said to condemn the impenitence and unbelief 
of those who reject the preaching of a greater than Jonah, and turn 
away from the warnings and invitations of the gospel, Matt, xii, 41. 

JONATHAN— JON'-A-THAN. 

The gift of God. The first Jonathan mentioned in scripture was a 
r.evite, son of Gershora, and grandson of Manasseh (or, as some suppose, 
of Moses, who had a son named Gershom.) He is infamous for his con¬ 
nection with the establishment of idolatry in Israel. He dwelt some 
time at Laish in the house of Micah, there irregularly officiating as a 
priest, with the superstitious and idolatrous use of ephod and teraphim. 

Some years afterwards, six hundred men, of the tribe of Dan, going 
forth to seek an additional settlement, met with Jonathan, and per¬ 
suaded him to accompany them. He did s6, carrying with him by stealth, 
the idol gods of Micah, which he set up in Dan, and settled there as their 
priest. His son also was appointed to succeed him. Sin always brings sor¬ 
row ; and the tribe of Dan, which was the first in idolatry, was first and 
most grievously harassed by idolatrous neighbours, especially the Philis¬ 
tines. Judges xvii. xviii. • 

2. Jonathan, the son of Saul, was an amiablb, valiant, and pfous 
prince, chiefly celebrated for his disinterested and faithful ’friendship for 
David. 

During a war with the Philistines, Jonathan wtis the means of achiev¬ 
ing a decisive victory over them. As the Philistines fled in dismay Saul 
and his troops pursued them with great eagerness; and Saul rashly declared 
that whoever should stop the pursuit till night for the purposeof taking food, 
should.be put to death. Not knowing of bis father’s rash declaration, 
Jonathan and his men hastily refreshed themselves with a little honey, 
and then urged on the pursuit with new ardour; but Saul hearing of it, 
was greatly enraged, and declared that Jonathan should die. The people, 
however, roseiup and rescued Jonathan, whom they regarded as innocent, 
and by whom the Lord had wrought so great a deliverance. 
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.When David slew Goliath, Jonathan was not only struck with admi¬ 
ration of his valour and piety, but became so alFectionately attached to 
him, that it is said he loved him as himself. This friendship was steadily 
niani^ted through all the changing scenes of David's early life. While 
he was resident at court, Jonathan bestowed on him the most distin¬ 
guishing marks of open favour. He stripped off bis own robe, and put it 
On David. He also presented him with his own sword, bow, and belt. 
Afterwards, when DavidT fell under the jealous and unjust displeasure of 
Saul, Jonathan frequently pleaded his innocence, dissuaded his father 
from >{115 barbarous designs against* his life, and gave repeated intimations 
to David to provide for his own safety. During David’s exile, Jonathan 
frequently visited or met him by appointment; renewed the pledges of 
inviolable friendship between them; encouraged David to hope for the 
crown of Israel, though he knew that it*must pass from his own head; 
and, above all, strengthened his mind in pious reliance on God. How 
rare, but how honourable, such truly disinterested, steady, and pious 
friendship! 

At length, Jonathan, together with his father and brothers, fell in 
battle with the Philistines on the mountain of Gilboa. David lamented 
their death in a most pathetic and elegant poetical ode. He mourned 
for them a year, and manifested bis enduring friendship for Jonathan in 
acts of liberal kindness to Mephiboslfeth his son. 1 Sam. xvili. xix. xx. 
xxiii. 16—18. xxxi. 2 Sam. i. ix. 

3. Jonathan, son of Abiathar the high-priest, gave notice to Adoni- 
iah and his party, that David had appointed Solomon as his successor. 
1 Kings i. 42, 43. • 

4r Jonathan, son of Shage the Hararite, was a valiant man in 
David’s army. 1 Chron. xi. 34. ,2 Sam. xxiii. 32, 33. 

5, Jonathan, son of Shimeah, David’s nephew, slew a giant who had 
six fingers on each hand, and six toes on each foot. 1 Chron. xx. 7. 

6, JONATHAN, or Jehonathan, son of Uzziah, was David’s treasurer. 
I Chron. xxvii. 25. 

7, Jonathan, son of Asahel, appointed among many others by Ezra 
to .search out those Jews who had married strange wives. Ezra x. 15. 

§. Jonathan, high-priest of the Jews, was son of Jehoiada, and 
father of Jaddua, so celebrated in the time of Alexander the Great. 
Neh. xii* 11. 

* 9* Jonathan, a scribe, and keeper of the prisons in Jerusalem, under 
king Zedekiah. He dealt very geverely with the prophet Jeremiah, who 
the^fore entreated df the king that he might not be sent back to that 
dungeon whefe his life was in danger. Jer. xxxvii. 14, 15, 20. 

JORAM, or JEHORAM— Jo'-RAM. 

He that casts, or shews, or is eIjEvated, See Jehobam. Joram, 
son of Toi, king of Hamath, was sent by his father to congratulate 
David on his victory over Hadadezer. 2 Sam. viii. 10. 

JOSEPH-Jo'-seph. 

Increase, addition. Joseph, the first-born son of the patriarch 
Jacob, by Rachel his beloved and only chosen wife. Having long been 
denied the blessing of children, on becoming the joyful mother of a son, 
she called him Joseph, in the confidence that (jod vpould add to her 
another son also. She probably littlfe anticipated the circumstances 
that would attend the birth of Benjamin. It is well for us that we cannot 
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see far into futurity. It is the part of wisdom to be neither too eager 
in desiring, nor too much elated in obtaining any particular providential 
favour, but rathar to be concerned for the due improvement of our cir¬ 
cumstances, whether of privation or of indulgence. 

After the death of Rachel, the affections of Jacob seem in a great 
measure to hav^ concentrated themselves in the tender pledges she had 
left him. His elder sons were the source of mi#ch grief and,distress by 
their misconduct; but as the character of Joseph began to develope 
itself, it seemed to encourage the conclusion, This same shall C(E>mfort 
me.” Nor was the expectation disappointed, though many most Severe 
and unlooked-for trials intervened, and strangely chequered the scene. 

Joseph was no less the object of partial fondness to his father, than of 
bitter hatred and envy to his brgthren. These different feelings sprang 
in a great measure from the same causes. Joseph was the son of his 
father’s old age, and had probably enjoyed a much larger share of 
personal parental intercourse and superintendence than his elder 
brethren. The circumstance of Rachel’s children being left destitute of 
maternal care, would give them a claim on his attention; and the com¬ 
parative independence and leisure of this period of Jacob’s life would 
enable him to render it. This would naturally produce greater tender¬ 
ness of endearment between the fathei'and his children. It would, at 
the same time, greatly tend to secure the minds of the children against 
the influence of improper sentiments and evil examples, by which it is to 
be feared the elder brethren had been corrupted. Joseph and Benjamin 
alone’ of all this numerous family, were in childhood privileged with the 
converse of their pious grandfather Isaac. All these circumstances com¬ 
bined to form these youths to superiority of character; and, by rendering 
them more amiable, to secure for them a larger share of their father's love. 
At the same time this very excellence would seem a standing reproof to 
what was amiss in the elder sons of Jacob, and thus would excite the 
displeasure which vice always feels in the presence of virtue, wKile the 
fond partiality of their father, on some occasions very injudiciously ex¬ 
pressed, would confirm their dislike, and provoke their envy against their 
unoflending brother. ^ 

At seventeen years of age Joseph was associated with his brethren in 
the care of their flocks, and having witnessed some gross misconduct in 
the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, his purer feelings were shocked, and he 
communicated the matter to his father. Joseph has, in this instance, 
been injudiciously and unjustly censured as a tale-iearer; but the act 
appears to have been simply one of unreserved frankness towards *a 
father, and ingenuous horror against vice. It, however, naturally ex¬ 
cited the displeasure of the offenders thus expose4. These feelings were 
aggravated by a silly and invidious display of partiality which Jacob dis¬ 
covered in arraying Joseph in a robe of many colours; a mark of distinc¬ 
tion not at all conducive to his own advantage or happiness, and which 
could not fail to set him as a mark for the envy of those already so ill- 
disposed towards him. 

About the same time Joseph had repeated dreams of a very signifleant 
nature, which made a strong impression on his mind, and which were 
indeed fiisemarkable pre-intimations of his future elevation above the rest 
of the family* With youthful openness, not perhaps wholly mimingled 
with vanity and indiscretion, Joseph communicated these dreams, which 

2 b ^ 
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inflamed tbe animosity of his brethren to the most rancorous and in¬ 
veterate hatred, and even his partial father reproved him for dwelling on 
aatidpations of a pre-eminence so unlikely in itself, a*d so offensive to 
the other members of the family, facob, however, no doubt treasured 
the prognostications in his heart, resolving to watch the event. His sons, 
also, retained the full impression of these intimations; l^ut it w'as with a 
malignant design to counteract them, by making away with the dreamer. 
The purposes and plans of Providence, however, move steadily on, neither 
advanced by the crooked measufes of injudicious friends, nor impeded 
by the most violent opposition of haughty foes. 

An occasion soon occurred which seemed to favour the accomplish¬ 
ment of the malignant designs of the brethren of Joseph. They had 
gone from their father’s residence in the vale of Hebron, to feed their 
flock in the neighbourhood of Shecliem; and Jacob, with aSectionate so¬ 
licitude, sent his darling Joseph to inquire after their welfare. On his 
arrival, he found that they had removed to Dothan, whither he followed 
them. Observing Ihis approach, they immediately, with a coolness and 
promptitude W'hich proved that tlic horrible suggestion was not strange to 
their minds, conspired together to kill him and cast him into a pit. 
Reuben alone discovered some compunction. He persuaded them 
rather to cast him alive into a pit in Jhe wilderness, and leave him there 
to perish; he, however, secretly designing to rescue him thence, and 
restore him to his fatlier. To this proposal they agreed, and immediately, 
on his arrival, seized him, stripped him of his many-coloured robe, the 
invidious badge of distinction, and, regardless of his cries and entreaties, 
cast him into the pit,‘ and, having left him there, coolly sat themselves 
down by the way-side to eat bread. Of what a dreadfully hardening 
tendency is sin, thus to blunt all the feelings of fraternal affection, and 
render the heart callous and obdurate against the pleas of humanity! 
As the unnatural brothers sat round their repast, they espied a company 
of Ishmaelitish merchants, and immediately an improvement on their 
nefarious plan suggested itself to their minds, by which they might 
effectually get rid of the object of their resentment, and at the same 
time reap a sordid advantage; taking, however, some credit to them¬ 
selves for the superior humanity of their new project. “ And Judah 
said unto his brethren. What profit is it if we shall slay our brother, and 
conceal his blood ? Come, and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let 
not our hand be upon him, for he is our brother and our flesh. And his 
brethren were content.” A bargain was soon completed, the innocent 
ybuth was transferred to the merchants with as little compunction as if 
he had been a bullock or a lamb; and his cruel brethren ai^^ulted in 
obtaining as bis price twenty pieces of silver. 

How wonderful are* the ways of Providence! and on what minute 
contingencies hang the most important consequences! If Joseph had 
found his brethren at Shechem, they would not have been in the road by 
which the Ishmaelites passed into Egypt; if he had arrived at Dothan 
earlier or later, or if his brethren had quitted the spot without taking 
tlifeir meal, Joseph had been left tq perish in the pit: but all these 
cirturristauces must be made to concur, and evert the cruelty' and avarice 
of his brethren be overruled, and made subservient to his going down to 
Egypt, to attain the advancemfeut and prc-emitience which it wfs their 
aim to prevent. 
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Reuben was not present at the transaction with the Ishinaelites; he 
had probably gone by a circuitous course, secretly to rescue Joseph 
from the pit; bill, on arriving thereij>the found that Joseph was already 
gone, and fell into an agony of distress at the loss of his brother, and a 
consideration of the anguish that would overwhelm their aged parent. 
He, however, tcPb readily yielded to the cruel fr^ud which his.brethren 
had contrived for keeping their father jn ignorance of the real fate of 
Joseph, by presenting to him his gaudy robe, torn, soiled, and stained 
with the blood of a kid, and thus impo*sing upon him the heart-rending 
conclusion, “ Joseph is without doubt devoured by some evil beast.” 

Under this overwhelming calamity, the heart-broken patriarch refused 
to be comforted, and anticipated relief and rest only in the grave, 
whither he expected to follow* his beloved son. Meanwhile, Joseph 
being carried into Egypt, was sold by the merchants as a slave to 
Potiphar, a captain of the guard to Pharaoh, king of Egypt. Trying 
as were his circumstances, with real dignity of mind he accommodated 
himself to them. His soul, calmed by meek resignation to the mys¬ 
terious dispensation of Providence, and sustained by unshaken confidence 
in the wisdom, rectitude, and goodness of the Divine proceedings, in his 
deepest distress, Joseph could not be aUogether miserable. So far from 
it, he immediately applied himself tb the duties of his new situation with 
such fidelity, diligence, and zeal as would indicate a mind at ease. This 
capacity of adaptation to circumstances, so long as it irrvolves no sacrifice 
of principle, is one of the most valuable qualities with which a youth 
can set out on the journey of life. This was a striking feature in the 
character of Joseph. Few lives present such a series of sudden vicissi¬ 
tudes as his; and yet, in every varying circumstance and station, he 
appears as much at home as if he had been expressly educated for it, and 
had never filled or contemplated any other. 

Discretion, diligence, and fidelity in a servant, are qualities that 
seldom fail to attract the notice and secure the approbation of his 
employers. Potiphar soon observed that this Hebrew slave was, in 
these respects, a truly valuable acquisition to his household ; that bu^ 
ness and property might be safely committed to his trust; and that they 
prospered satisfactorily under his management. Accordingly, he ad¬ 
vanced him from one post of trust to another, and at last made him 
steward over his whole household. Elevation on the ground of real 
merit, is the most honourable that can attained. It is a far greater 
honour thus to have risen from a mere menial to*a superior state of 
servitude, than by the mere accident of birth to inherit nobility, or even 
royalty, without suitable greatness of mind and superiority of character. 
Every station, however, has its peculiar trials; and it is seldom that they 
are lessened by a transition from subordination to superiority. Joseph 
experienced this; the trials of his integrity and disinterestedness as a 
servant, were as nothing compared with the trial of his virtue and forti¬ 
tude, which awaited him in his more exalted station. As the steward of 
the household, ^he was now in frequent intercourse with the heads of the 
family. His comely person and pleasing address soon attracted the 
notice of his mistress, a base unprincipled woman. She suffered the 
wanton Ifeeling of admiration to grow to the violence of criminal passion ; 
and, casting alide every consideration of delicacy, honour, and fidelity 
to her lord, she endeavoured to seduce Joseph to become her companion 
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in guilt. With noble firmness* the Hebrew youth was enabled to reply 
to her base solicitations, “ Behold, my master wotteth not what is with 
me m the house, and he hath committed all that he b^h into my hand. 
There is none greater in this house than I; neither hath he kept back 
any thing from me but thee, because thou art his wife : how, then, can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God V* 

He who pre-eminently applied his heart to wise observations on human 
conduct,'found that “ more bittei;than death is the woman whose heart 
is snares and nets, and her hands as bands. Whoso pleaseth God shall 
escape from her; but the sinner shall be taken by her.” Eccles. vii. 26. 
Realizing the Divine presence and inspection, and relying on the strength 
of Divine grace, the youthful hero escaped the snare, and successfully 
resisted the assault upon his virtue; buly he escaped not the malignant 
resentment of his disappointed tempter, who instantly laid aside the 
syren, and assumed the fiend in human form. Him whom she could not 
corrupt, she could nevertheless basely traduce; and, charging on him 
the very crime he had so stedfastly resisted and so heartily abhorred, 
she succeeded in procuring his imprisonment in a wtetched dungeon. 
Where was now the superintending Providence, on which Joseph had so* 
stedfastly relied ? If vice be syfiered thus to triumph, and virtue be 
thus oppressed, what reward is there to the righteous, or what proof 
that there is a God who judgeth in the earth? Let us learn to judge 
nothing before the time. Verily there is a God, and his ways are not 
as our ways, nor his thoughts as our tlioughis. These seemingly adverse 
and unaccountable circumstances, through which his people are called 
to pass, are at once designed as the trials of their character, and the 
very steps to their advancement. To such it may be said, iu the midst 
of all their sufierings,— 

Put thou thy trust in God, 

In duty’s path go on ; 

Fix on His word ihy stedfast eye, 

So sliall thy work be done. 

Give to the winds thy fears, 

Hope, and be undismay’d; 

God hears thy sighs, and counts thy tears, 

God shall lift up tbine head. 

Through waves, and clouds, and storms. 

He gently clears thy way; 

Wait thou hi^ time —thy darkest Sight 
« Shall end in brightest day. 

That God who had been with Joseph in the house of his master, to 
console his heart, to jguide his movements, to prosper the work of his 
hands, and to bring him off conqueror in the hour of arduous conflict, 
did not desert him in the dungeon; but gave him favour in the eyes of 
the keeper of the prison, who, won by the discretion, modesty, and 
gentleness of his manners, treated him with unusual kindness and con¬ 
fidence, and at length entrusted him with the entire management of the 
prison, ami all things prospered under his care. How very false are 
the common notions, either that religion will unfit for the common duties 
of life, or that it will excuse the i>glect of them. True religion is the 
spring of “whatsoever things are pure, true, just, lovel;^, and of good 
report; the things in which there is any virtue, or any praiseand the 
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professor of religion who does not cultivate these things, is a disgrace to 
its profession, and proves himself destitute of its vitality. True religion 
Was the mainspring of Joseph’s character, and it made him respectable, 
honourable, useful, and happy in every station, and under every circum¬ 
stance. Even in the prison, “ the Lord was with Joseph, and he was a 
prosperous man.,” 

Among the objects of Joseph’s daily care were two state prisoners, 
the chief butler and the chief baker of Pharaoh the king, who hdd fallen 
under the royal displeasure, and were lying in prison uncertain as to the 
doom that awaited them. One morning, on conveying to them their 
usual repast, Joseph observed an air of unusual dejection on each of 
their countenances, and kindly inquired the cause. They informed him 
that each had dreamt a dream, which strongly impressed their minds, 
and which they could not but regard as of significant import. Joseph, 
with equal modesty and piety, replied, “ Do not interpretations belong 
to God ? tell me them I pray you.” The butler first related bis, which 
Joseph, by Divine communication, interpreted as prognosticating his 
restoration to liberty and royal favour; but that of the baker portended 
a fatal sentence, which should terminate his imprisonment by death, and 
that within three days. The event in each case fell out accordingly : 
the butler was restored to his office at "court, and the baker hanged on 
a tree. 

Joseph had modestly stated his case to thp butler, and solicited his 
good offices when he should himself be restored to favour, in procuring 
the release of an innocent fellow-prisoner. “ Think on me when it shall 
be well with thee, and shew kindness unto me, and "make mention of,me 
unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of this house; for, indeed, I was stolen 
away out of the land of the Hebrews, and here, also, have I done nothing 
that they should put me into this dungeon.” We might have been ready 
to conclude that the habitual kindness he had experienced from this ex¬ 
cellent and extraordinary young man, and the amazing correctness with 
which he had interpreted his dream, would have ensured the zealous 
exertions of the chief butler to procure his liberation ; but such is ^he 
gratitude and faithfulness of man!—“ the cliief butler did not remember 
Joseph, but forgat him.” Wretched is the man thut makelh man his 
trust, that leaneth on an arm of flesh; but blessed is the man whose 
trust and hope are in the Lord his God. Such was eminently the case 
with Joseph,and the inj||tatitude and uukiudness of man towards him, only 
served to make it more evident that he*was the esjtecial care of Provi¬ 
dence, and that his subsequent deliverance and advancement were 
entirely the work of God, and not of man. 

Two years longer Joseph remained neglected ip the prison : no doubt 
feeling keenly his privations; his separation from his family, and from 
the land of his nativity; his unmerited disgrace and imprisonment; vet 
bowing to the strokes of his heavenly Father’s rod—leaning on His 
sustaining arm, and relying on His infinite wisdom to regulate the time, 
and means, and circumstances of his deliverance. 

At length the king of Egypt was visited by two very remarkable 
dreams which exceedingly perplexed and troubled him. He summoned 
around him all the skilful magicians, who, among that superstitions 
people, wore very numerous, and held in high and sacred esteem; but 
they all failed in their attempts to give a satisfactory interpretation of the 
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monarch’s dreams. The perplexity of the king and his courtiers recalled 
to the treacherous memory of the chief butler his neglected fellow- 
prisoner, and, in consequence of his communication, Jose{)h was imme¬ 
diately summoned into the royal presence. The same dignihed piety 
appears in Joseph when standing among Pharaoh and his courtiers, as 
had distinguished and ennobled him in servitude and imprisonment. “ I 
have heard,” said Pharaoh, “ that thou canst understand a dream to 
interpret it.” “ It is not in me,” returned the devout Hebrew, “ God 
shall give Pharaoh an answer of |>eace.” What noble courage, thus to 
avow the Lotd God in the midst of a court where he was not known! 
What disinterested humility, to disclaim all personal superiority, and to 
ascribe the wisdom and the power to God alone ! 

Pharaoh declared, his dreams; the one^, of seven fat kine devoured by 
seven lean ones which rose up after them—the other, of seven full ears of 
corn consumed by seven lean blighted ears which succeeded them; and 
Joseph immediately replied that they concurred in signifying that seven 
years of extraordinary plenty would be succeeded by seven of dire 
famine; and that this intimation was given in mercy, to afford an oppor¬ 
tunity, by prudent management, to store up, from the surplus of the 
years of plenty, a supply for those of scarcity. 

Struck with admiration at thfe sagacity, penetration, and modesty of 
Joseph, Pharaoh immediately resolved on adopting his counsel, and, com¬ 
mitting the whole management of the affair into his hands, and com¬ 
manded that he should immediately be honoured as the prime minister of 
Egypt. What an amazing change of circumstances! Joseph awoke in the 
morning an oppressed prisoner—he retired to rest at night, second only 
to Pharaoh in dignity and power I Surely he now stood in greater need 
than ever of Divine grace, to enable him to carry so full a cup of pros¬ 
perity with a steady hand. He happily sought, and lie found that grace 
to he sufficient for him. 

On ’Joseph’s elevation, Pharaoh conferned on him the name of 
Zaphnath-Paaneah, which has been interpreted by some, tiie saviour of 
the world; but, with more moderation and propriety, by others, a revealer 
o/'secrets. 

Shortly after his advancement, he married Asenath, daughter of 
Potipberah, priest of On.j For this .^tep he has, by some critics, been 
censured on insufficient grounds, as though it necessarily involved con¬ 
nexion with an idolatress. Scripture, hQwevergjpasses no censure on 
thq, subject, and frou| Joseph’s general character lor piety, integrity, and 
tenderness oS consaeiicej we should conclude that Asonath herself, 
if uot her whole family, had been won over to the service of tire true 
God, rather than accuse Joseph of violating his conscience by marrying 
an idolatress, 

Now that it goes well with Joseph, we expect to hear of his anxious 
inquiries after the afflicted old man in Canaan, and his eagerness to 
relieve him of the weight that bowed down his aged heart, by assuring 
him that his long-lost son lived and prospered. But Joseph held himself 
and all his movements in subservience to the plans of Heaven, He 
therefore deferred the filial gratification, w'hich his dutiful and' affec- 
s tioaate heart doubtless longed to enjoy, until the will of God was made 
manifest. i 

During the seven plenteous years that ensued, Joseph was diligently 
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employed in traversing the land, and laying up in store vast quantities 
of the extraordinary produce which had otherwise, in all probability, been 
consumed in luxury, or neglected and left to waste: but which, under 
his prudent management, proved the means of saving a great nation, 
through the approaching seven years of famine. It is wise, when sur¬ 
rounded by abundance, to accystom ourselves to moderation and fru¬ 
gality ; a time of need may come, when the sav'ings of past years may 
prove truly valuable, and habits of pconomy absolutely essential. 

At length, the predicted scarcity commenced ; and the people, having 
consumed their own stores, applied to Joseph, and purchased from the 
public granaries supplies according to their need. The famine extended 
its influence over all the surrounding lands, and the supplies of Egypt 
were sufficiently abundant to esctend relief to them all. Among those 
who sought to Egypt for succour under the general calamity, were the 
family of Jacob, for whose sakes, indeed, the Lord had “ called for a 
famine upon the land, and had broken the whole staff of bread,” in order 
to the fulfilment of His designs, in bringing down that family to 
sojourn in Egypt. 

During two years of famine, Jacob and his sons had found means of 
subsistence, either in the stores they had providently laid up in past 
years, or in what they could purchase in their immediate neighbourhood ; 
but now these supplies failed, and the sons of Jacob looked on each 
other, and on their hungry families, in sad despair. At length, tlieir 
aged parent, with buoyancy and energy of mind superior to their own, 
suggested that the report of abundance in Egypt^having reached their 
cans, it became them to rouse themselve.s, and go thither and seek sup¬ 
plies. Accordingly, the ten brethren went down, leaving Benjamin as 
the companion of his aged parent. On appearing before the governor 
of the land, they prostrated themselves before him, (according to the 
Eastern custom of paying reverence to a superior,) and solicited per¬ 
mission to trade in the land for food. Ah, little thought they that they 
were at that moment fulfilling the dreams of Joseph’s childhood, and 
pmstrating themselves before their injured brother! Joseph, however, 
immediately recognized them, but forbore to make himself known, being 
desirous to prove the present state of their mind.s, and to lead them to 
salutary reflections on their past conduct. He questioned them roughly, 
as to their real design in visiting Egypt, and affected to regard them as 
hostile spies. This drew from them an assurance that they were all the 
sons of one old man, yet living in Caiiaan; that§ne brother had been 
long dead *, and that the youngest remained at home with his father. 
Happy Joseph ! thus to ascertain that those most dear to him were yet 
living, and to know that he possessed the mean^ of making their lives 
comfortable. Joseph, however, treated them with assumed roughness, 
and caused them to be put in prison three days. At the expiration of 
that time, he visited them in prison, and, conversing with them by means 
of an interpreter, gave permission that nine of them should go home with 
provisions for the supply of their families, leaving one in custody until 
their return; when, if they brought with them their youngest brother, 
he promised to regard it as a confirmation of their statement, and to 
release to them him whom they should now leave as a hostage. He 
immediately fixed on Simeon, who had been a principal actor in the 
cruel treachery against the Shechemites, and had probably also disco- 
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vered much of^ the peculiar ferocity and cruelty of his disposition, on that’ 
memorable occasion, when all were, more or less, guilty concerning their 
innocent brother. Certain it is, that the general and mysterious stern¬ 
ness o^ the governor’s conduct towards them, and especially his selection 
of Simeon as the hostage, recalled to the mind of the whole j^roup that 
guilty transaction, and led them to conclude that the retributive justice 
of Cod had found theifi out. Not suspecting that the governor was 
acquainted with the Hebrew language, they freely poured forth the con¬ 
victions of their minds; “ And they said one to another, We are verily, 
guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul,’ 
when he besought us, and we would not hear: therefore is this distress 
come upon us. And Reuben answered them, Spake I not unto you, 
saying, Do not sin against the child; and ye would not hear ? therefore, 
behold, his blood is required of us.” On hearing this, Joseph turned 
from them, and wept tears, not only of cordial forgiveness, but of joy 
and brotherly affection, at these indications of repentance and proper 
feeling, in the minds of those who had so grievously sinned, and continued 
so long insensible. He, however, concealed his emotion, and, having 
detained Simeon, gave permission to the rest to depart; at the same 
time ordering his stewara secretly to return every man’s money in the 
mouth of his sack. This, perhaps, was partly designed to ensure their 
return, and partly to awaken their attention, and excite both their fears 
and their hopes in reference to this mysterious business. 

The particulars of their return to Canaan, and the affecting interview 
with their aged father, have been already detailed in the history of 
Jacgb: the reader is therefore referred to that article. 

At length, the brothers again took their journey into Egypt, to procure 
a fresh supply of food for their families, and the liberation of him who 
was detained there. According to the governor’s stern command, they 
were this time accompanied by their youngest brother, Benjamin, the 
object"of their aged father’s tenderest solicitudes and prayers. The 
yearnings of Joseph's heart on beholding his own brother, were but ill 
concealed. He, however, suffered himself only to express a pious wish 
for his welfare, and then retired to compose himself, having directed that 
preparation should be made for entertaining these men in his house. 
According to the custom of the Egyptians, separate tables were laid for 
Joseph by himself, for the Egyptian courtiers, and for the Hebrews. At 
the latter, all the men were arranged by Joseph in the exact order of 
their ages; and, in^^erviiig thSm, a fivefold portion was assigned to 
Benjamin; eircumstances which might well have awakened in their 
minds a suspicion as to the real character of the discerning governor: 
but though they marveyed at the mystery, they seem to have found no 
clue to the truth, but, on the morrow, set forward on their journey to 
Canaan, well pleased at the deliverance of Simeon, the safety of Ben¬ 
jamin, and the distinguished kindness with which tliey had been treated. 
They had not proceeded far, before they were pursued on a charge of 
having secreted the governor’s silver cup. They protested their inno¬ 
cence, and invited a search; on which, the cup was found in Benjamin’s 
sack; where, in fact, it had been deposited by order of Joseph, as an 
expedient for bringing back his brethren, in order to a development of 
the wondrous mystery. Overwhelmed at the astounding met, for which 
they had ho means of accounting, they returned in solemn sadness to the 
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governor’s house, and there prostrated themselves before his face. Joseph 
sternly reproached them with their ingratitude and dishonesty: to this 
charge, Judah (who had made himself responsible to his aged father for 
the safe return of Benjamin) replied, in a speech replete with unstudied 
eloquence and pathos. He’ made no attempt to resist the evidence 
which seemed too plainly to indicate his brother’s guilt. He uttered no 
reproach against Benjamin, for the distress in which his supposed mis¬ 
conduct had involved his brethren ; but intimating the full expectation, 
that he as the perpetrator of the crime,*and they all as accomplices in it, 
would be detained as bondslaves in Egypt; he still acknowledged the 
retributive justice of God, in thus visiting upon them crimes which had 
many years been buried in silence, and expressed himself grieved at the 
present calamity, chiefly on account of the distress iu which it would 
involve their aged father. * 

“ What shall we say unto my lord ? what shall we speak ? or how 
shall we clear ourselves ? God hath found out the iniquity of thy 
servants: behold, we are my lord’s servants, both we, and he also with 
whom the cup was found.” So far from accusing Benjamin of involving 
them in distress, Judah seems to consider their former guilt as the cause 
of the present distress; and Benjamin being involved in it, as forming 
the very climax of the calamity. ^ • 

As the last trial of their state of mind, before he revealed himself to 
his brethren, Joseph disavowed any intention of punishing the innocent 
with the guilty; and gave the ten free permission to depart home, leav¬ 
ing only Benjamin to expiate his crime in slavery. Judah then drew 
near, and, asking permission to speak, in the moat touching manner 
referred to the history of his family; recapitulated the circumstarfces 
under which Benjamin had been brought into Egypt—Benjamin, the 
only remaining offspring of a beloved wife—the fate of whose only 
brother had inflicted wounds in the old man’s heart, which twenty years 
had failed to heal; and to part with whom, even for a short period, and 
on an urgent occasion, seemed like tearing his very heart-strings : how, 
then, could they return to tlieir aged father with the melanclioly tale, that 
Benjamin was detained in Egypt as a felon ? this final stroke must surely 
overwhelm his wounded spirit, and bring down his gray hairs with .sorrow 
to the grave. “ No; rather let me,” said Judah, who became his surety,*' re¬ 
main a bondsman in his stead, and let the lad return in peace to his father,” 

It was enough; Joseph was now satisfied that his brethren were 
brought into a spirit of deep repentance •for their crimes, and of teiw^er 
and cordial affection towards their aged father, .andT Benjamin, the son 
of his love; the end of his mysterious conduct was obtained, and he 
gladly threw off the disguise, and gave utterance to the genuine expres¬ 
sion of his heart. Dismissing from his presence 'all observers, he wept 
aloud, while he disclosed the overwhelming fact, “ 1 am Joseph, your 
brother; doth my father yet live?” His brethren, as well they might, 
stood petrified in speechless confusion; but, with the magnanimity that 
had all along marked his character, instead of reproaching them with 
their guilt, and reminding them of the fulfilment of his dreams in spite of 
their opposition, he endeavoured to'sooth their agitated minds, and, direct¬ 
ed them to look above tlieir guilt, to the astonishing wisdom, power, and 
goodness of G^id, which had so overruled it for good, He said again, “ I 
am Joseph, your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt, Now, therefore, be 
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uojt ^ieved nor angry with yourselves that you sold me hither, for God 
did send me before you to preserve lifehere are yet five years of 
famine to come, and God hath sent me here to preserve a posterity on 
the earth, (a posterity of the seed of Abraham,) and to save your lives 
with a great deliverance. Go, therefore, arid bring hither ray father, and 
all your families and flocks, that, since God hath made me lofd of all 
Egypt, 1 may employ Jthat power for the purposes for which it was 
designed, and nourish you all in the land of Egypt. 

Having thus disclosed his pugrposes towards his family in general, 
Joseph “ fell upon his brother Benjamin’s neck and wept, and Benjamin 
fell upon his neck.” Moreover, he kissed all his brethren, and wept 
upon them; and after that, encouraged by the repeated expressions of 
his forgiveness and affection, his brethren were inspired with confidence, 
and ventured to converse with him freely on the circumstances and pros¬ 
pects of the family. The report soon spread that Joseph’s brethren were 
come, and it reached the ears of Pharaoh. It excited no mean jealousy 
in his breast, or in those of his courtiers. So entire was the confidence 
in Joseph’s integrity, prudence, and generosity, that it ensured favourable 
regard to all connected with him. It is a pleasing circumstance, and 
most gratifying to a parent’s heart, when the conduct of a youth is such 
as to recommend his whole famMy, and to induce in employers a wish to 
be served by one of the brothers, one brought up in the same principles 
as the youth they so much esteem. 

The arrival of Joseph’s brethren pleased Pharaoh well, and his servants; 
and Pharaoh directed Joseph to furnish every convenience for the removal 
of his father and the whole family into Egypt, where the good of the 
laild was before them. With this kind and generous commission Joseph 
cheerfully complied, and dismissed his brethren with munificent pre¬ 
sents, in which, however, his natural partiality for his own, his unof¬ 
fending brother, was seen. He gave to each man changes of raiment, 
but t© Benjamin, three hundred pieces of silver, and five changes of 
raiment. He charged them with affectionate messages and persuasions 
to his aged father to come down, and crown, by sharing, his prosperity; 
and exhorted the brethren to guard against any unkind recriminations 
and jealousies, which past events might excite. 

The arrival of the brethren in Canaan, their aged father’s overwhelming 
joy on receiving the tidings that Joseph yet lived, and the descent of the 
family into Egypt, have been already detailed in the life of the patriarch 
Jacob, and need not be repeated. At Goshen a most affecting interview 
took place between the venerable father and his long-lost son. Joseph 
then informed Pharaoh of the arrival of his father and brethren, and 
presented them before him. So far was Joseph from the >;ne<tn pride of 
wishing to conceal thCcircuinstances of bis origin, and the occupation of 
his family, that be desired his brethren freely to inform the king, that their 
employment from tlieir youth, and that of their ancestors, had been about 
husbandry. And so far was Joseph from wishing his family to mingle 
among courtiers a,nd seek preferments, that he was moderately and wisely 
solicitous ratlier to maintain for them a separation and retirement, where 
they might keep up their liablts of primitive and pious simplicity. 
Accordingly, the land of Goshen was assigned them, as affording abund¬ 
ant pastur^e for their flocks and herds. There they dwelt in peace, 
and enjoyed the blessings of plenty during the remaining years of famine; 
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and there afterwards they were multiplied into that great nation, wh’ch 
excited the jealousy and cruelty of succeeding Pharaohs, and which, at 
length, Jehovah rescued with a high hand and an outstretched arm, and 
brought them into the land of their fatlijers. 

While the famine lasted, Joseph was chiefly employed as a sagacious 
and provident statesman, in husbanding the resources of the country, so 
as to meet all its exigencies, and to secure at o«ce the dignity of the 
crown and the welfare and happiness of the people. It has been sup¬ 
posed, by some writers on the subject, that Joseph took an arbitrary and 
unjust advantage of the necessities of the people, in order to effect the 
aggrandizement of Pharaoh ; but no dissatisfaction appears to have been 
expressed by the people, nor is any disapprobation of his conduct inti¬ 
mated by the sacred penman. is probable, that the measures to which 
he resorted were not only rendered practicable by the peculiar exigencies 
of the people, but that, by compelling the people to agricultural pursuits, 
which they had always been inclined to neglect, the land was rendered 
much more fruitful than it ever had been before, or could have been, but 
for this measure. 

Seventeen years after the settlement of Jacob and his family in Egypt, 
Joseph was summoned to attend the sick-bed of his aged father. He 
hastened thither, accompanied by hi^ twd sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, 
whom he wisely brought, to witness that most solemn, instructive, and 
impressive scene, the death-bed of an aged saint. On this occasion, 
Jacob adopted as his own these two dear children of his favourite son, 
advanced them to the dignity ot heads of tribes in Israel, and 
affectionately implored for them the blessing and‘favour of Heaven. 
See Ephraim and Manasseh. . 

After this, Jacob declared to Joseph his steady faith m the Divine 
promises, and encouraged him confidently to expect their fulfilment, 
confirming his faith by two significant tokens; the one, a solemn pledge 
which he obtained from Joseph, that he would carry him up, and'bury 
him in Canaan; the other, a gift to Joseph of a portion of land in 
Canaan, which was peculiarly dear to him, he having rescued it out of 
the hand of the Amorites with his sword and his bow. The whole was 
expressive of the lively faith of both father and son, in the promise that 
God would assuredly be with their posterity in Egypt, and in due time 
bring them into the possession of Canaan. In blessing the twelve tribes, 
Jacob dwelt with much delight on the character and circumstances of 
his favourite son; and at once predicttJd and implored the choicest^ 
blessings on ** the head of him that was separated from his br.ethren. 

When his venerable father had ceased to breathe, Joseph gave way to 
the full burst of filial tenderness: “ He fell upon his face, and wept upon 
him, and kissed him.” Tears shed over a departed parent are no dis¬ 
grace to the noblest or the bravest of men; and that grief, however 
pungent, is unmingled with bitterness, which flows only from a sense of 
the loss sustained. But who can describe the grief, the remorse, of that 
child who hangs over the corpse of a parent brought with 
grave by his misconduct ? Joseph's mind was solaced with the delighttul 
reflection of having been dutiful and affectionate in yout]i,^and in rnature 
age honoured as the supporter and comforter of his father s decrepitud^ 
Hence his grieff though tender, was not immoderate. He soon rtmsed 
himself, to attend to his father’s dying reriuest. He caused the body to 
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be embalmed in Egypt; and then, having obtained from his royal master 
leave of absence, attended the honoured remains to their resting-place in 
Machpelah; still pressing on in spirit, as a genuine follower of those who 
through faith and patience already inherited the promises. 

On the return of Joseph and his brethren from their father’s funeral, 
a misgiving arose in the minds of those who had been formerly guilty, 
lest, the common bondbf union being now removed, the spirit of revenge 
should arise in the mind of their injured brother: so hard is it for the 
offender to believe that the offended can be thoroughly reconciled. They 
accordingly sent a messenger to Joseph, imploring, as in tlie name of 
their common father, his mercy and forgiveness. 

The noble-minded man wept at the cruel suspicion. He again assured 
them of his cordial and entire forgiveness; of his satisfaction in reposing 
all his affairs in the hand of God; and of his intention still to extend his 
support and assistance to them and their families. 

We have no farther particulars of the life of Joseph, until that event 
happened which is common to all. He lived to the age of one hundred 
and ten years, and enjoyed the old man’s gratification of seeing his 
children's children springing up around him like willows by the water¬ 
courses. It is probable that he outlived most of his brethren, and that 
it was to tlieir surviving descendants he expressed his dying faith and 
confidence: “ I die; and God will surely visit you, and bring you out 
of this land unto the land which he sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob." And Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel, that they 
should carry up his bones with them into Canaan. Accordingly, after 
his death, he was em'balmed, and put into a coffin in Egypt; the unburied 
comn serving as a visible memorial to the Israelites, while they were 
favoured, that Egypt, with all its advantages, was not their rest; and 
when they were oppressed and persecuted, that it would not always be 
their prison-house. When the time marked out by Infinite Wisdom 
arrived, and Israel was rescued from Egypt with many signs and won¬ 
ders, though their departure was in haste, they forgot not to carry with 
them the precious pledge; and no sooner had they obtained possession 
of the promised land, than their first care was to deposit the bones of 
their great benefactor in their quiet resting-place. “ And the bones 
of Joseph, which the children of Israel brought up out of Egypt, buried 
they in Shechem, in a parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons 
of Hamor, the father of Shechem, for an hundred pieces of silver." It 
appears to have b^en afterwards forcibly or fraudulently wrested from 
’’Jacob by the Amorites, and that he regained possession of it by his 
“ sword and his bow.” And it became the inheritance of the children 
of Joseph, according^to the bequest, or deed of gift, of their venerable 
ancestor. 

The great leading truth which runs through the whole of this extra¬ 
ordinary history, is the watchful and overruling care of Providence over 
all events and circumstances, however trivial, mysterious, or adverse. 
What seems to our feeble minds mere chance and confusion, is in reality 
the most consummate and perfectly regulated order. Nothing occurs 
without a meaning and intention ; and though men may act thoughtlessly 
or capriciously, or even wickedly, all is made to wok together for 
the confounding of guilt, for the praise and reward or the righteous, 
and for the ultimate glory of God. “ Great and marvellous are thy 
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works, Lord God Almighty: just and true are all thy ways, O King 
of saints!” 

In the personal character of Joseph, we see a lovely exemplification 
of the advantages of early piety. What but piety could have sustained 
Joseph, with such equal dignity, through all the singular vicissitudes he 
was called to experience ? But by this he was dutiful and affectionate, 
resigned, contented, stedfast, moderate, generous, respectable, honour¬ 
able, and beloved, in the house of his father, in that of Potiphar, in 
prison, and at court. He learnt to reftist temptation, to endure afflic¬ 
tions, to forgive injuries, to confer benefits, and to acknowledge God in 
all his ways. “ The Lord was with Joseph, and he was a prosperous 
man.” 

During the long and apparently hopeless separation from his darling 
son, we may conclude that Jacob’s chief consolation arose from the 
indications he had witnessed and cherished of his early piety. Nothing 
can so reconcile a pious parent to the trials which may be allotted to his 
children, or even to resigning them to the tomb, as the pleasing hope, 
that by the grace of God they are “ prepared for longer days, or fit for 
early death.” It is wise for young persons, even those in a superior line 
of life, to accustom themselves to habits of industry and moderation. 
By this means, labour and privatioij are*greatly lightened, if they should 
ever be experienced; and thus a way is often opened for future pros¬ 
perity, as the result of honourable exertion and strict frugality, of which 
a proud, indolent, extravagant young person would have been incapable. 
We see in Joseph the wLsdom of contenting ourselves with the allotments 
of Providence, and of making the best of our circumstances in life, 
whatever they may be. This humble, cheerful, contented dispositiofi of 
mind rendered Joseph much happier, even in slavery and imprisonment, 
than one of a peevish, irritable spirit would have been, though surrounded 
by wealth, power, and indulgence : but it must not be forgotten, that a 
good conscience is the best source of a cheerful temper. He who has 
a good conscience, and the favour of God, may eat his dry crust, or his 
dainty meal, with gladness of heart;—a contented mind is a continual 
feast;—^but there is no peace, saith ray God, to the wicked.” 

We see tliat exalted piety, and prudent activity in the ordinary affairs 
of life, are in no respect incompatible or inconsistent. Joseph was dis¬ 
tinguished alike by devotedness to God, and by that wisdom of the 
prudent which is profitable to direct: he was at once diligent in business, 
and fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, ^hat must be a very mistaken 
religion, which affects to set its professors above attention to the ordinary 
duties of life; to release them from any social obligation, or to dis¬ 
qualify them for the enjoyment of any innocent gratification. Religion 
does not interfere with the ordinary affairs of life* except it be to stimu¬ 
late to a more faithful, diligent, and conscientious discharge of duty; to 
enhance, and regulate, and sanctify enjoyment; and to sustain, with 
equanimity of mind, under the pressure of trial. When these legitimate 
effects are produced, religion is honoured and recommended: where they 
are wanting, there is lamentable reason to conclude, that the genuine 
principle is very feeble and defective, if indeed it exist at all. The 
history of Joseph commences Gen, xxx. 22—25. It is resumed in 
chap, xxxvih, and occupies from chap, xxxix. to the end of the 
book. 
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We cannot dismiss this article without observing^, that though we are 
not in scripture expressly directed to Joseph as a type of Christ, there 
are so many striking points of resemblance and coincidence of cir- 
cumstanees/as seem fully to justify our concluding that they must be 
so designed. 

Joseph’s future exaltation was early intimated by supernatural means, 
den. xxxvii. 5* " 11 i so was that of Jesus, Luke i« 32, 33 ^ li. 29"™"34. 
The hatred of Joseph’s brethren was excited by his superior wisdorti and 
piety, and by the prognostications of his future advancement, Gen. 

xxxvii. 1 11. 18—20. Jesus came to his own, and his own received 

him not, John i. 11 ; He was despised and rejected of men, Isaiah li.; 
the Jewish nation said of him, “ We will not have this mp to reign over 
us,'’ Luke xix. 14.—Joseph was sold by his avaricious and cruel 
brethren, Gen. xxxvii. 26—28 : Jesus was sold by his treacherous and 
covetous disciple for thirty pieces of silver, Matt, xxvi, 14—16. 

Joseph, in the intention of his brethren, murdered and cast into a pit, 
yet preserved by the wonderful interference of Providence, in order to 
ins future exaltation, directs our attention to Jesus, crucified, buried, 
risen, exalted, Gen. xxxvii. 20—24; xxxix. 2; xli, 42, 413. Luke xxiv. 
7. 26. Acts ii. 23, 24. 32, 33. 1 Pet. iii. 22. 

In Joseph’s noble resistance of .temptation, (Gen. xxxix.) we arc 
reminded tif Him who was in all points tempted, yet w'ithout sin, 
flel). iv. 15. Matt. iv. 1—11. 

While we admire Joseph, who, when injured, calumniated, and perse¬ 
cuted without cause, bore those sufferings with silent meekness and 
patience, and forgavfe those who had so used him, we look to a nobler 
exafnple, even Jesus, who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when 
he suffered, he threatened not, but committed himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously ; who with his dying breath prayed for the forgiveness of his 
murderers, and who is exalted at God’s right hand, to give repentance 
and remission of sins. 1 Pet. ii. 22, 23. Luke xxiii. 34. Acts v. 31. 

Joseph’s dignity and superiority, even in prison, remind us of Jesus, 
who, from the exalted infamy of the cross, justly assumed to himself the 
right of disposing of seats in the paradise of God. Luke xxiii. 43. 

Joseph’s administration in his advancement, was but a type of that of 
Christ, who is indeed “ the revealer of secrets,” the “ Saviour of the 
land,” the dispenser of heavenly provision. John ii. 25; iv. 25. Luke ii. 
10, II. John vi. 

Jn his dying father’s prophetical benediction, Joseph is called “ the 
shepherd and stone of Israel,” Gen. xlix. 24 ; Jesus is pre-eminently so, 
Psa. Ixxx. 1; cxviii. 22. Isa. xxviii. 16. 1 Pet, ii. 4—6. 

The tribe of Joseph, or rather the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
were particularly favoured in the benedictions both of Jacob and Moses; 
the blessings predicted were various and abundant, eminent and tran¬ 
scendent, durable and extensive, Gen. xlix. 22—26, Deut. xxxiii. 13— 
17 ; and the increase of their numbers, and advantages of their situation 
in the land of Canaan, fully correspond with the prophecies that went 
before on them. (See articles Ephraim and Manasseh.) 

2. Joseph, son of Jacob, and grandson of Matthan, was the espoused 
isusband of the Virgin Mary, at the time when an angel announced to her 
the distinguished honour that awaited her of becoming the mother of the 
promised Messiah. She believed the word that was Ipoken to her, 
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which ill due time had its accomplishment. Joseph, as well as his 
espoused wife, being of the house and lineage of David, belonged to the 
city of Bethlehem; but their usual residence was at Nazaredi, where 
Joseph followed the trade of a carpenter. He bears the honourable 
character of “ a just man.” 

It was very common among the Jews for persons to live in a state of 
separation for some time after their espousals. While Joseph and Mary 
were tjius living, Mary was found with child of the Holy Ghost; and 
Joseph, alarmed at the discovery, and; not being aware of the cause, 
resolved to put her away privately, which the law allowed in case of 
iniidelity to a betrothed husband. But, while resolving on this painful 
step, Joseph was seasonably and miraculously relieved by the visit of an 
angel, who assured him of the purity and honour of his espoused wife, 
and informed him of the distinguished honour conferred upon her. Thus 
encouraged, Joseph received Mary into his house, and acknowledged 
himself as her lawful protector. When the time of Mary's delivery drew 
near, a decree of the emperor Augustus obliged all the Jews to go to 
their own cities, there to be enrolled. Accordingly, Joseph was com¬ 
pelled to visit Bethlehem, and Mary his wife accompanied him; probably 
from a sense of the loneliness, and exposure to censure, of her very pecu¬ 
liar situation ; but certainly under th^ guiding hand of Providence, for the 
fulfilment of ancient prophecy, that there the Messiah should be born, 
which event took place during their abode in that city. 

After forty days, Joseph took Mary and the child Jesus to Jerusalem, 
there to fulfil in the temple what the law of Moses required. They 
appear afterwards to have returned to Bethleheuf, where they were 
visited by the wise men of the east, who presented to them many cosCly 
gifts. On their departure, Joseph was warned by the angel of God in a 
dream, to take the young child and his mother and flee into the land of 
Egypt, for shelter from the persecuting rage of Herod. For the expenses 
of this journey, the offerings of the eastern magi would furnish an 
acceptable supply; and here we cannot help remarking, that God, in 
his providence, often unexpectedly raises up for his people means and 
sources of supply, against exigencies which are coming upon them, but 
of which they are not aware. It is a good thing to trust in Him. 

After the decease of the tyrant Herod, Joseph and his family returned 
into Judea; but, finding that Archelaus reigned in the room of his father, 
and apprehending that he might be influenced by similar jealousy and 
cruelty, they quitted Judea, and took ujf their residence at Nazareth, 
where Jesus was brought up, and was hence called a Nazarene. * 

Wheft Jesus had attained the age of twelve years, he accompanied 
Joseph and Mary to Jerusalem, to keep the feast of the Passover. On 
this occasion, the holy Child tarried behind at Jenisalem; and we find 
Joseph, as well as his mother, seeking him with affectionate solicitude 
and anxiety. After this, we have no particulars of the history of Joseph. 
In all probability he died before our Lord entered on his public ministry; 
for the “ mother of Jesus” is frequently mentioned in the subsequent part 
of our Lord’s history, but no allusion whatever is made to Joseph. The 
tender manner in which Jesus, with his dying breath, committed bis 
mother to the cstfe of the beloved disciple John, also particularly intimates 
that she was in circumstances of widowhood. All that is related of Joseph 
is contained in Matt, i., ii. and Luke i., ii. 
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3. Joseph of Arimathea, or RAMATHA-^—H^was-a ricUrilan, and an 
honourable Jewish counsellor or member of the sanhedrim. He was a 
just and excellent man, and was a believer in the Divine in1s8ion'6f Jesits:; 
but at first secretly. He, however, was more sincere than many who'had 
made more open professions of attachment; for,' when Jesus w^is ar¬ 
raigned and condemned before tie sanhedrim, he could not be induced 
to consent to that iniqaiitous measure. The strength and ardour of his^ 
attachment to the Redeemer seemed to rise in proportion to the depth of 
degradation in which the sacred'.Sufferer was plunged ; and when he had 
expired on the cross, Joseph went boldly to Pilate, the Roman governor, 
and begged the body of Jesus. Permission being granted, he caused the 
body to be taken down, and, assisted by Nicodemus, wrapped It in fine 
linen, laid it in his own new sepulchr^, and closed the entrance with a 
stone. Thus was the prophecy fulfilled, that the Messiah should make his 
grave with the rich. Isaiah liii. 9.; and thus was the malice of His enemies 
defeated, and the greatest security rendered against a charge of collusion 
and fraud on the part of his friends, in that the charge of his burial was 
undertaken by two men of the highest and most universally acknowledged 
respectability, two of the great Jewish sanhedrim, Joseph and Nicode¬ 
mus. Mat. xxvii. 57—60. Mark xv. 42—46. Luke xxiii. 50—53. John 
xix. 38—42. • 

JOSES, or JOSEPH— Jo'-SES. 

Was the son of Mary, the wife of Cleopas, and brother to the apostle 
James the less; he was, therefore, the near kinsman, and is sometimes 
styled the brother, of our Lord. Mat. xiii. 55. xxvii. 56. Mark xv. 40. 

2. Joses (or Josea’h) Barsabas, surnamed J ustus, or the just, vitas one 
of*the early disciples of our Lord, and one of the seventy whom He sent 
forth tp preach. After our Lord’s ascension, when Peter proposed that 
one should be chosen to fill up the vacancy in the apostolic office, occa¬ 
sioned by the death of Judas the traitor, Joses was named, together with 
Matthias, but the latter, by the direction of the Holy Ghost, was appoint¬ 
ed. Acts i. 23. 

Barnabas, the companion of the apostle Paul, was also named Joseph 
or Joses. Acts iv. 36. (See Barnabas.) 

JOSHBEK ASH AH— Josh-bk-ka'-shah. 

' He that asks, or informs himself, son of Heman, a Levite and singer 
of the seventeenth class. 1 Chron. xxv. 4, 24. 

JOSHUA, or JOSHUAH, or JEHOSHUA— Josh'-u-a. 

Xhe lord the saviour-— aceording to the Greek pronunciation, Jesus: 
•hence Joshua is sa called in the New Ti^tament, Acts vii. 45. Heb. iv. 8. 
Joshua, the son of Nun, distinguished as the assistant‘hid successor of 
Moses, was originally called Hoshea, or Osea, but his name appears to 
have been changed,* as significant of the great work to which he was 
appointed, and as an intimation of his being a type of Him who was 
eminently and emphatically Jesus the Saviour. 

We first hear of Joshua as a captain in the army of Israel. When the 
Amalekites attacked Israel in the wilderness, Moses placed Joshua at 
the head of a band selected to oppose them. On this occasion, a signal 
victory was granted to Joshua, through the prayers of Moses, Aaron, and 
Hur; a pleasing instance of the connexion, the insepaiable connexion, 
between exerting ourselves to the uttermost, casting ourselves on the Di¬ 
vine care, and expecting safety andsuccess solely from His blessing. Ex.xvii. 
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When. ^0363 aspen^ed mount Sinai to receive the law of God, Joshua 
Accompanied him as his minister or servant, and remained there during 
f<?rty days, though probably at some little distance from Moses, who alone 
was honoured with such immediate intercourse with God, As they 
descended from the mountain, they heard the voice of the people engaged 
in their senseless and idolatrous mirth a^out the golden calf, which Joshua 
mistook for the cry of battle. Exod. xxxii. 17, . 

In the early history of Joshua, we have an instance of misguided zeal. 
When Eldad and Medad prophesied, Joshua was jealous for the honour 
of Mqses, and desired to silence them ; but Moses nobly replied, “Enviest 
thoU for my sake ? would to God all the Lord’s people were prophets 1" 
Such a fine example of moderation was, no doubt, very useful to Joshua. 

Joshua was very constant in hi^ attendance at the tabernacle, of which 
he had the care and custody. It is also observed, that he was filled with 
the spirit of wisdom. Wisdom is the gift of God; but it is to be sought 
in the use of appointed means. Joshua was a diligent attendant on the 
means of grace, and faithful in discharging the duties of a lower station, 
and he was eminently endued with the spirit of wisdom, and, in due time, 
advanced to a higher station. “ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom ; and before honour is humility.” 

When the people arrived at thg brtindaries of Canaan, and had 
received from the Lord permission to enter it, they must needs interpose 
a piece of their own unbelieving policy and prudence, in first sending spies 
to explore the land, and report its condition and means of defence. A 
most unnecessary measure ! Was it not enough for them, that it was the 
land Jehovah had selected, and given in covenant to 4heir fathers? Could 
they doubt that it was a land worthy of Him to bestow? or imagine that His 
power was not able to overcome all obstacles in the way of possessing it? 
However, the measure was adopted, and Joshua, with eleven others, one 
from each tribe, was deputed to survey the land. On tlieir return, laden 
with the richest fruits, as a specimen of the produce of the country, ten 
of the spies discouraged the hearts of the peCple, by declaring, that how¬ 
ever desirable the land, the difficulties in the way of possessing it were 
insurmountable. Joshua and Caleb alone dissented from this evil report, 
and boldly declared their pious reliance on the promise and strength of 
God; “ Let us go up at once and possess it, for we are well able to 
overcome it.” “ The land through which we passed to search it, is an 
exceeding good land : if the Lord delight in us, then will he bring us into 
this good land, and give it to us; a land flowing with milk, and honey : only 
rebel not ye against the Lord ; neither fear ye the pd5ple of the land, for* 
they are breaA for us ; their defence is departed from them, and the lord 
is with us, fear them not.” But their words prevailed not; the people 
rebelliously desired to return to Egypt, rather than run the hazard of 
attacking Canaan, and even took up stones to stone Joshua and Caleb 
for attempting to dissuade them from their purpose. But the Lord 
interposetl for the preservation and honour of his servants, and for the 
confusion and punishment of the rebels. The ten unbelieving spies im¬ 
mediately died; the people were sentenced to wander in the wilderness 
for a period of forty years, until all the men of that generation had passed 
away ; Joshua^na Caleb alone being preserved, and permitted to enter 
the land of preraise. How striking the fact, that though only two men 
in a whole nation dared thus to signalize themselves, they were more 
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honourable than all the rest, and the Lord was pleased to make it manifest, 
that those who honour Him, he will honour; but those who despise Him, 
shall be lightly esteemed.* 

The forty years of Israel’s wanderings had nearly expired; Aaron was 
now dead, and Moses had received an intimation that his dissolution was 
near at hand ; he therefore importunately besought theLord that a suc¬ 
cessor might be appointed,that the congregation of the Lord might not be 
as sheep which have no shepherd. The Lord who had stirred up in the heart 
of Moses this earnest and atfectiotiate concern and desire for the welfare of 
the people, immediately gratified it, by directing Moses to take Joshua his 
servant, a man eminently endued with the Spirit, and solemnly to invest 
him with the office, in the presence of Elcazar the priest, and all the 

E eopic; giving him a charge as to the important duties devolving upon 
im, and exhorting the people to obedience. Moreover, during the short 
remainder of Moses’ life, some of his honour was to be put upon Joshua, 
that he might be somewhat accustomed to a work recpiiring great wisdom, 
zeal, and fortitude, and that the people might be accustomed to regard 
him as their governor, and to reverence and obey him. Moses fulfilled 
these directions with affectionate cordiality, and repeatedly encouraged 
Joshua with assurances of the Divine power and faithfulness. “ Be 
strong and of a good courage, for fhou must go with the people into the 
land which the Lord their God hath sworn unto their fatliers to give it 
them, and thou shall cause them to inherit it; and the Lord, He it is 
that doth go before thee ; Ho will be with thee; He will not fail thee, 
neither forsake thee ; fear not, neither be dismayed.” 

These encouragements, doubtless, had their full weight on the mind of 
Joshua, in prospect of his arduous duties : but when Moses was dead, 
and he entered on their actual discharge, he needed stronger encourage¬ 
ments still. Perhaps he w'as, in some degree, overwhelmed under a sense 
of the task assigned him, especially considering the greatness of Moses 
who had gone before him, the fickleness and untractableness of the 
people, and the difficulties that must be surmounted in taking possession 
of the land of Canaan. The people also nught hesitate in following the 
guidance of a new leader, who, whatever wisdom he might possess, 
wanted the experience of Moses ; but the difficulties both of the one and 
’'•the other, were seasonably relieved by the assurance of God; “ As I was 
with Moses, so will 1 be with thee; I will not fail thee nor forsake thee.” 
But that He might make his way prosperous, and have good success, 
Joshua was strictly charged to pay diligent attention to the law of God, 
4o meditate therein**day and night, and to regulate his conduct thereby. 
Thus encouraged, and thus exhorted, Joshua no longer hesitated to enter 
on his active duties ; and, in the same confidence, the people promised 
willing obedience; ““Only, the Lord thy God be with thee, as He was 
with Moses.” 

Joshua immediately took measures for conducting Israel into Canaan. 
This was evidently and eminently done in faith; for no human means 
whatever presented themselves for conveying the people over Jordan, a 
strong and rapid stream, which was the boundary of Canaan, and which 

* It should be observed, that Moses and Aaron were not at all Implicated in this 
transgression. • Their exclusion from the land of Canaan was in consequence of tlteir 
subsequent misconduct at the rock Meribah. Num.xx. 12. 
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at that time was swelled by an annual flood, occasioned by the melting of 
the snow upon mount Lebanon. Two spies were sent over to ascertain 
the state of the Canaanites as to their manner of defence and preparation 
for war. They were kindly treated by Raliab, of the city of Jericho, and 
entered into treaty'with her for the security of her father’s family when 
the city should be taken, which she fully believed would be the case. 
This visit of the spies spread consternation thro&gh the land; and they 
returned to their brethren with the encouraging declaration, “ Truly the 
Lord hath delivered into our hands all ftie land, for even all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the country do faint because of us.” In consequence of this 
report, the camp removed to the confines of the river, and spent three 
days in various preparations, especially in purifying the host, that they 
might .wait, with holy solemnity!, for the expected interposition in their 
favour. The eventful day arrived; Joshua directed the priests to take up 
the ark of the covenant, and bear it before the people ; and no sooner 
had the soles of their feet touched the brink of the river, than the waters 
retreated on either side, and stood on an heap, leaving a passage for the 
ransomed of the Lord to pass over dry-shod. The priests, bearing the ark, 
stood still in the midst of the river, until tlie whole of the congregation 
had passed over, intimating that the Divine faithfulness was pledged for 
the safety of the chosen tribes; for had the waters returned to injure one 
Israelite, they must have overwhelmed the ark, the symbol of the 
presence of the God of Israel. The priests still maintained their standing 
in the midst, while twelve men, or a man of every tribe, took from the 
bed of the river twelve large stones, which they set up in the opposite 
plain of Gilgal, as a pillar of memorial of this marvellous interpositipn, 
which should be for the instruction and encouragement of their children 
in future ages. 

This instructive passage in sacred history, must not be passed over 
without an observation, that interpositions, no less seasonable, gra¬ 
cious, and almighty, are promised to, and have been experienced by, 
the saints of God in all ages. “ When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” 
“ Because I live, ye shall live also.” “ So that we may boldly say, the 
Lord is my helper, I will not fear what man can do unto me.” “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 1 will fear no 
evil, for Jehovah is with me, His rod and his staff they comfort me.” In¬ 
deed, such strength and consolation have often been afforded in distress, 
and so has trouble been overruled for lasting good^that we have beer^ 
enabled, out of the deepest waters of affliction, to gather stones of 
memorial, wherewith to rear the noblest monument to Jehovah’s power, 
grace, and faithfulness. , 

The people of Israel entered Canaan five days short of forty years from 
the time oi their leaving Egypt. Those days were spent in preparing for 
the celebration of the passover, and in administering the rite of circum¬ 
cision, which, during their travels,had probably been somewhat neglected. 
The commander of Israel here gives a fine example of the practicability 
of uniting attention to religious duties with the noblest valour and 
heroism; and in the success that attended his arms, we see a sjgnal 
instance of th^ Divine blessing, eminently resting on those enterprises that 
are begun in his fear, and pursued while habitual communion with Him 
is maintained. 

2c 2 
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The city of Jericho, being on the frontiers of Canaan, at the part which 
Israel had entered, was the first to be attacked by them. As Joshua was 
taking a view of the city, his faith and courage were strengthened by an 
express message from Heaven; indeed, by an appearance of the “ Angel 
of the covenant," who encouraged him with an assurance, that he was 
come as Captain of the Lord’s host, to lead them on to glorious victory. 
Most singular were the directions He gave for prosecuting the siege of the 
city, but they were implicitly ojieyed, and the most complete success 
resulted. I^or six successive da^s the army of Israel proceeded round 
the city in silence, seven priests bearing before the ark seven trumpets of 
rams’ horns. On the seventh day, they encompassed the city seven times. 
The priests sounded the trumpets, “ all the people gave a great shout, 
and the walls of the city fell flat down," and gave easy access to the 
victorious army of the Lord. In prosecuting the victory, Joshua impli¬ 
citly followed the Divine commands, and, at the same time, carefully 
maintained the treaty of the spies with Rahab. He took proper measures 
for the safety of herself and family, then put to slaughter all the inhabit¬ 
ants, burned the city and all the spoil, excepting the metals, Avhich were 
taken for the service of the sanctuary ; he devoted the city to perpetual 
desolation, and expressly forba^p the people to appropriate to their own 
use the smallest portion of the spoils.* 

But the success of Joshua soon experenced a sad and mysterious 
reverse. From Jericho they proceeded to Ai, a city far less formidable, 
and seemingly presenting an easy victory; but, to their great surprise, 
there they were repjilsed, and fled before their enemies. Joshua was 
greatly discouraged at this unexpected reverse. In the deepest distress, 
he prostrated hihiself before the Lord, and pleaded fervently that the Lord 
would not forsake his people, and deliver them into the hand of their 
enemies. But the cause of the discomfiture was now disclosed. Jeho¬ 
vah hpid not deserted his people; but they had driven Him from them by 
iniquity. One of their number had coveted and concealed some of the 
forbidden spoils; and while the commandment of God was transgressed, 
and iniquity hid in the camp of Israel, the presence and blessing of the 
Lord were not to be expected. Joshua was directed to take measures 
for the detection and punishment of the criminal; which painful duty he 
performed in a spirit of admirable firmness, and zeal for the honour of 
God, and of deep and tender concern for the offender.—(See Achan.) ^ 
When the evil thing was removed out of the camp, then the arms of 
Jbshua again prevailed on behalf of Israel. The city of Ai was quickly 
taken, and the people eniiched by its abundant spoils. 

The pious and valiant leader of Israel was ever profiapt to consecrate 
his successes by acts of piety ; accordingly, before he farther prosecuted 
his conquests, he improved those already achieved, by calling the p€bple 
to a solemn sanctification of the covenant enjoined by Moses. He erected 
altars, and offered sacrifices unto the L6rd, and set up stones on the 
mountains Ebal and Gerizim, inscribed with the blessings and curses, for 
obedience or transgression of the law. , * ^ 

As the fame of Joshua and Israel spread throughout the land of 
Canaan, the inhabitants were filled with terror apd consternation ; " in¬ 
stead, however, of attempting any accommodation with ( this wonderful “ 
people, the several kings pf the petty states of Canaan combined together, *■ 
in hardened and determined opposition against them; thus madlv rushiiisr ‘ 
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on their own destruction, for what else could they expect from a people 
so eminently under the protection of Heaven ? In a short time, Joshua 
was enablecl to subdue the confederate armies of Canaan ; he took their 
strongest cities, slew thirty-one kings, and spread desolation through the 
land. But, in all these victories, it was made manifest that it was not 
by the might and courage of man alone, but that Jehovah himself fought 
for Israel; indeed, a much larger proportion of the Canaanites were slain 
by the immediate interposition of God, than by the sword of Israel, for 
“ He cast down great hailstones from heiiven upon them, and they died.” 

We cannot read the account of Israel’s victories, and the slaughter of 
the Canaanites, without mingled emotions of admiration and horror ; but 
we must not forget, that Joshua and Israel fought under the express and 
immediate direction of God, and were the instruments of His righteous 
vengeance against an incorrigibly wicked people; and it appears that 
they were in a remarkable manner preserved from a spirit of private 
revenge and hatred; and, at the same time, strengthened as the appointed 
executioners of the judgments of God. 

The greatest and best of men are not always wise and cautious ; even 
Joshua, on one occasion, erred greatly, in engaging in a treaty with the 
Gibeonites, on the ground of their own specious representations, without 
asking counsel of the Lord. Flattered by the solicitations of “ ambassa¬ 
dors from a far country,” as the men represented themselves to be, 
Joshua and the elders of Israel bound themselves by oath, not only to 
spare the lives of their people, but also to defend and protect them against 
their enemies. A few days, however, undeceived the Israelites, and they 
found themselves in league with a people who were their near neighbours. 
On discovering the fraud, they dared not go back from their oath, and the 
Gibeonites were, in consequence, permitted to dwell among them, though 
as tributaries and slaves. 

In a short time, Israel was further called upon, in fulfilment of this 
compact, to defend their allies, the Gibeonites, against the attack of five 
confederate kings, who came upon them to punish them, in revenge for 
having allied themselves to Israel. On this occasion, most signal success 
attended the arms of Israel, and a most signal honour was put upon 
Joshua, as the , vicegerent of God; for, at his w'orcl, the sun and moon 
were arrested in their course, and the day was miraculously protracted, 
till the advantage of Israel over their enemies was completely accom- 
•^plished. While we stand amazed at the power of God, in thus changing 
the order of nature, according to his sovereign will, we cannot but admire 
also the faith of Joshua, who could venture to ask ^ud expect the per-, 
formance of such a miracle. 

To possess and divide the land of Canaan among the Israelites, and to 
make arrangements for the government of the people, nearly occupied 
the remainder of Joshua’s life. Throughout the whole business, he 
maintained a conscientious regard to the instructions he Jiad received ; 
and a holy and zealous concern, in all things to promote the glory of 
God, and the observance of His ordinances. As soon as ever circum- 
stances^ermitted, he caused the tabernacle to be set up at Shiloh, wliere 
JlyeuDivine worship was regularly maintained for above three hundred 
years. In chcaising for his own possession the city of Timnath-serah, he 
discovered, not only great moderation and disinterestedness, but also a 
decided preference to religious advantages above such as are merely 
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seculaiv It was but a mean portion, but it lay near the ark of God at 
Shiloh; and that circumstance, in the eyes of the aged saint, outweighed 
every objection. 

In dismissing the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh to their in¬ 
heritance on the east side of Jordan, as settled in the time of Moses, 
’Joshua expressed his approbation of their fidelity and valour, affection¬ 
ately implored the Divuie blessing, and solemnly charged them to “ take 
diligent heed to do the commandment and the law, which Moses, the 
servant of the Lord, charged than; to love the Lord their God, and to 
walk in all his ways, and to keep his commandments, and to cleave unto 
Him, and to serve Him with all their heart and with all their soul.” 

At length, having attained the age of a hundred and teh years, and 
apprehending that the period of his dej^arture was at hand, Joshua twice 
convened the people together, and affectionately urged upon them the duty 
of stedfastly adhering to the Lord their God, and persevering in obedience 
to His commands. He recounted to them the wonderful dealings of God 
with them and their forefathers, reminded them of their obligations, and 
encouraged them to rely on His faithful goodness, while they w'cre sincere 
and persevering in their obedience; at the same time, however, desiring 
^lat their duty should be their choice, he appealed to them, to reason and 
judge for themselves, whether they xyould serve the vanities of the heatlien, 
or Jehovah, the maker of heaven and earth, the heart-searching and 
rein-trying God ; closing the whole with his own deliberate and fixed 
purpose, “ but, as for me and my house, we will serve the Ixjrd.” 

This farewell address appears to have produced a proper effect on the 
minds of the peoplt; they solemnly renewed their covenant with the 
Lotd, and set up a stone as a monument thereof. Shortly after, Joshua 
died, and was buried in liis own inheritance, at Timnath-serah, greatly 
honoured and deeply lamentef* Nor did the effects of his piety and 
consistency pass away with his life. It is expressly observed, that the 
influence of his holy example was long and widely operative, for the 
people served the Lord all his days, and all the days of the elders that 
outlived him. 

Joshua is probably the author of the book which bears his name, and 
records the history of his active life, a period of about thirty years, com¬ 
mencing with the death of Moses, and extending through the conquest 
of Canaan, and the settlement of Israel in that land, as the possession , 
promised to their fathers. The last five verses of the book which record 
the death and burj^l of JoslnJa, must, of course, have been written by 
•some other hand, probably Eleazar the high priest, or Phinehas his son 
and successor, or the propliet Samuel. 

It is necessary to observe, in closing this article, that Joshua is gene¬ 
rally considered as an eminent type of Jesus Christ, which may be traced 
in the following particulars He bore the same name, (Joshua is occa¬ 
sionally called Jesus in the New Testament, (Acts vii. 45.'Heb. iv. 8.) 
and in the Septuagiut version, the translators, giving the name a Greek 
termination, invariably call it so. 3. The name imports a l^aviour. 
Joshua instruraentally saved or delivered Israel from the Canaanites; 
.Jesus actually saves his peoplefrom their sins and spiritual enemies. 3.God 
put es[>ecial honour upon Joshua, in appointing him to tfiuish the work s 
that Moses had begun, and in causing him to lead Israel dry-shod through 
J<ndan. At the river Jordan, and probably at Bethabara, (or the house of 
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passage,) even at the very place where Joshua had passed over that river. 
Jesus began to be ma'^gnified, by the descent of the Holy Spirit, and by a 
voice from Heavem Mat. iii. 16,17. Christ Jesus eminently accomplished 
that to which Moses was unequal, for “ the law came by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ,” John J. 17.; and, “ What the law could 
not do, in that it was weak, God, sending His own Son in the flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” Rom. viii.*3. 

The Mosaic dispensation was introductory to that of the gospel, and 
the former must expire before the lattfer could appear in its glory. The 
law is exceedingly useful, both to the church of God in general, and to 
every individual believer; but the gospel alone can conduct us to the 
heavenly inheritance, and our being “dead to the law’,” as the ground of 
our confidence, is necessary to our salvation by Jesus Christ; these things 
were typically taught by the death of Moses, and the succession of 
Joshua. As Joshua was the leader and captain of the Lord’s sacramental 
host, to bring them into the promised land, so Jesus is the Captain of 
salvation, to bring many sons to glory, (Heb. ii. 10.) the glory of the 
heavenly inheritance, of which Canaan was but a type. 

JOSIAH— Jo-si'-AH. 

The LORD BURNS, or the fire of the ix>ri). —Josiah, king of Judah, 
was the son and successor of Ainon.; hi^ mother was Jedidah, the daughter 
of Adaiah. We have no particulars of her history or character, but, from 
the vast influence of mothers on the opening minds of their offspring, and 
the early excellence of chaiacter discovered by this amiable young prince, 
we are led to indulge a supposition that, in the mind of his mother, there 
was some good thing toward the Lord God of Israfil. 

Josiah came to the throne under very great disadvantages. His grand¬ 
father, Manasseh, during a long reign, had set an awful example of vice 
and profanity, which had corrupted alt classes of society. Late in life, 
he became a sincere and humble penitent; but he had neither time nor 
influence to fulfil the desires of his renewed heart, and correct the mis¬ 
chiefs of his former crimes. Some little outward reformation appeared, in 
compliance with the wishes of the penitent king, but it was very superfi¬ 
cial and short-lived, and, on the death of Manasseh, was entirely cast 
off. Amon succeeded to the throne: he emulated, and, if possible, 
exceeded all the vices of his father, but not his penitence. His short and 
wicked reign was closed by the hand of violence. At this period, Josiah 
was eight years old. It seem.s to have been in great mercy to him that he 
was so early delivered from the iufluenbe of his f|,ther’s corrupt maitims 
and example, and that his education was henceforth conducted by virfli- 
ous and pious persons. Certain it is, that, at a very early age, saving 
impressions were made on his mind by the influences of Divine grace, 
which usually attends the use of means, though l>y no means confined (o 
them. Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign, and he did 
that which was right in the sight of the Lord. At sixteen years of age, 
he still more decidedly sought the Lord God of his fathers. How lovely, 
ihd how promising is early piety:— 

Grace is a plant where'er it grows, 

Of pure and heavenly root, 
f But fairest in the youngest shews, 

And yields the sweetest fruit. » 

How early may character be formed and developed ! and how mis- 
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taken is the notion, that the bad conduct of a little child is of no great 
consequence: he is too young to be called to accbunt. Children, who 
begin to reason and to act, are capable of doing right and wrong; nor is 
their conduct beneath the notice of the great and omniscient God. Josiah, 
at eight years old, did that whic\was right in the sight of the^lord ; and 
Jehoiachin, at eight years of age, did that which was evil in the sight of 
the Lord; and, in each instance, this was the&^rm, the budding, of abid¬ 
ing character. 

Under every circumstance, eailf piety is admirable and lovely, but 
peculiarly so, when it triumphs over many surrounding disadvantages. 
It was greatly to the honour of Josiah, or, rather, to the honour of Divine 
grace which enabled him to act well, though surrounded with evil exam¬ 
ples and ensnaring counsellors. This affords encouragement to well- 
disposed young persons, as a proof, that, though difficult, it is not im¬ 
possible to maintain piety and purity even under the worst outward 
circumstances; but, oh ! how severely does the example of young Josiah 
reprove the wicked child of good parents, who, though he has been 
continually receiving excellent instruction, witnessing holy examples, altid 
listening to fervent prayers, yet chooses arid persists in the broad way of 
wickedness, that leads to endless ruin. How will such a child bear to 
meet his godly parents at the judgment-day ? 

The piety, which was so early planted in the heart of Jc^ah, continued 
to manifest itself in his conduct through advancing life. have several 
pleasing instances of his consistent conduct. He kept straight on in the 
path of duty, and turned not to the right hand nor to the,Jeff. There 
are temptations to sin*On every hand ; some temptations press most on 
somd persons, are found most in certain situations, and hhve peculiar 
force at some periods, and others at others. But the youth, in wliose 
heart are the fear and love of God, makes it his constant care to keep 
clear of them all, and walk warily and uprightly in the narrow way, that 
leads tor God’s right hand ; such an one, feeling his own weakness, and 
ignorance, and liableness to err or to waver, often looks upward, and 
prays, “ Shew me thy ways, O Lord ! lead me in a right path ; uphold my 
goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip not.” It was thus that young 
Josiah sought the Lord God of his father David, and was enabled to per¬ 
severe in the straight path of duty, and to manifest the sincerity of his 
piety by the uprightness of his conduct. 

Josiah’s piety was evidenced by his attachment to the house of God. 
Diying the reigns of^the wicked* and idolatrous kings, the temple had 
been left to go to rum, and defiled by all manner of wickedness and 
idolatry ; but, as soon as ever this good young king was of an age to take 
the management of affairs into his own hands, he set about to repair the 
breaches, and to reforid the abuses; he incited the people to concur 
with him in this good work; and, in prosecuting it, be spared neither 
labour nor expense. 

During the repairs of the temple, the hook of the law was found in a 
place of concealment; probably this n^ight be the original writing deposit^ 
lathe ark by Moses. Copies of the word of God were then very rare. It 
has even been supposed that this might be the only one in existence ; for 
it seems, that even the king and the high priests were ignorslit of its con¬ 
tents. We know not the circumstances of its concealment; perhaps it 
was carelessly laid aside and neglected by some who did not know its value; 
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perhaps it was maliciously concealed by idolaters, who, disliking a book 
which so powerfully testified against their practices, buried it, in the hope 
that it might never see the light again ; or, perhaps, it might be care¬ 
fully laid there by some of its friends, in a time of peril, lest it should 
fall into the hands of its enemies : buU whatever were the instruments, 
there is reason to afeknowled|:e and adore the hand of God, which in this, 
and in many other instanc ^ h as wonderfully preserved His word. It has 
been justly observed, ‘ if tl^HoIy Scriptures were not of God, they had 
not been in existence at this day; GW’s care of the Bible, is a plain 
indication of His interest in it.” 

This remarkable instance affords encouragement to those who have not 
possessed great advantages, to persevere in the path of duty, as far as 
they do know it; and humbly hope, that, as they advance, greater 
means of knowledge will be afforded them. Josiah and his people were 
engaged in a good work, repairing the temple, when they found the book 
that taught them more of the good knowle^e of the Lord. Thus shall 
We know, if we follow on to know the Lord. 

Hiikiah, the high priest, on finding the holy book, immediately an¬ 
nounced tlie discovery to the king, through Shaphan, the scribe. The 
king seriously applied himself to its contents; on hearing it read, he was 
struck at the requirements of God’s,hol)*law, the expressions of his anger 
against sin, ahd a consciousness how grievously himself and his people 
had transgressed against God, and deserved his anger. In an agony of 
consternation, he rent his clothes—an expression of grief almost as com¬ 
mon then as tears are now. Thus, “ by the law is the knowledge of sin 
and, he who reads his Bible aright, will find cause to exclaim, “ Wo 
is me, for I havfe sinned ! Oh,, wretched man that I am! who s'fiall 
delivt^ me ? What shall I do to be saved V' Some hardened sinners, on 
being reproved, have vented the most bitter hatred against the book or 
the ipreacher that set theif sins before their eyes, (see ,Jer. xxxvi.) but 
J osiah reca^hd the pord^. with reverence, and seemed to say ‘ M-y flesh 
tremblalh for fear of Tll|0h, apd I am afraid of thy judgments; rivers 
of water run down mine eyes, because they keep not Thy law.’ 

In this perplexity, Josiah sought to the Lord for counsel. At that time, 
only a small part of the Bible was written, and, as wc have already ob¬ 
served, copies were very rare; while that was the case, it pleased the 
Lord sometimes to fortel future events, and, to make known his mind to 
the world, by the means of His holy prophets; and when the people were 
in any difficulty, it was their duty to consult the prophet, and to inquire 
the word of the Lord at his mouth. Now, we have the word of the Lord 
complete and sufficient for all the purposes of salvation and holiness, we 
are not to expect such extraordinary revelations of the mind and will of 
God. In every case we must search the scriptifres, and humbly pray 
that God will be pleased to grant us the teachings of His Holy Spirit, 
that we may so read as to understand and obey his will. But though 
the wisest and best of men can know no more than what the Bible teaches, 
yet, it is often very useful, especially to the young and inexperienced, to 
ask counsel of judicious and experienced friends, who have known and 
studied the word of God much longer than themselves, and who may be 
able to point f ut passages suitable to their case, and to help them to 
understand what they read. 
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Josiah applied to the prophetess Huldah, the wife of Shallum, to know 
the mind and will of God. She declared that the iniquities of the people 
were come to such a height, that the most awful judgments of Heaven 
were about to be poured out upon that wicked nation; at the same 
time assuring the pious young^^king, that, ere those calamities arrived, 
he should be gathered in peace to his fathers. ” 

Here it is worthy ofrobservation, that men cannot see our hearts, and 
can judge of them only by our actions; but God can see our hearts, and 
He judgesof our action? by themA Perhaps, to outward appearance, many 
others discovered as much outward zeal for reformation as Josiah, while 
their hearts were really hard and impenitent; but He to whom all hearts 
are open, all secrets known, sent His answers accordingly ; a message 
only of vengeance to the impenitent qpd insincere, but to the tender¬ 
hearted young prince, an assurance that his penitence was accepted, and 
his interests secured ; and that he should not live to witness the calamities 
he could not av^rt. The frequent promise in the Old Testament of the 
righteous being “ gathered to their fathers in peace,” or “ brought to the 
grave in peace,” is a plain proof that the saints had, even then, a com¬ 
fortable prospect of happiness beyond the grave; and this is the peace 
and happiness chiefly promised, which not even a violent death (for 
Josiah fell upon the field of battle) cpuld prevent or interrupt. 

But, to resume the thread of the narrative; on receiving tlie message of 
the prophetess, Josiah assembled together all the elders of Judah and 
Jerusalem, with the prophets, priests, and people, and went up to the 
temple of the Lord; there he read in their hearing the words of the book 
they had found; and the king and all the people joined in a renewal of 
the covenant to walk after the law of God, and to obey His precepts and 
ordinances. He then proceeded to purge away the idolatrous abomina¬ 
tions with which the land abounded. He destroyed the altars, the 
images, the vessels, and the groves of Baal. The priests of Baal were 
degraded, and many of them slain with the sword. It is observable, that 
this pious king, not merely commanded ^ these things to be done, but 
went himself throughout the land to see his commands executed. 

As Josiah was endeavouring, in every possible way, to pour contempt 
upon idolatry, when he was about to destroy the altar at Bethel built by 
Jeroboam, be commanded the sepulchres of the idol priests which sur¬ 
rounded it to be ransacked, and their bones burnt; but, observing one 
sepulchre in some way distinguished from the rest, he inquired into the 
inscription, and learned that threre was buried the prophet from the land 
•oY Judah, who, thr^e hundred and fifty years before, had predicted this 
very action of his, expressly describing him by name. It appears, that 
Josiah was unacquainted with this prediction, until he had literally ful¬ 
filled it, How strikirtgly does this display the overruling and directing 
hand of Him who sees the end from the beginning, and whose plans can 
never be thwarted either by the ignorance or the wickedness of men! 
Compare 1 -Kings xiii. with 2 Kings xxiii. 15—18. 

In prosecuting this work of reformation, we cannot doubt that Josiah 
had to encounter many difficulties, and much opposition. He, however, 
steadily persevered, and the hand of the Lord was with him, so that he 
was enabled to carry on the work, even beyond the limitsJudah. He 
exercised similar authority in the cities of Israel, at that time subject to 
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the king of Assyria; an instance of the unexpected success that often 
attends well-meant endeavours, dictated by holy zeal, and conducted 
with heavenly prudence. 

After this, Josiah and his people celebrated the feast of the passover, 
which had hillen into great neglect an4 irregularity. This is celebrated 
in scripture as the most remarkable observance of that solemn feast, that 
had been known since the days of Samuel, for4.he Divine appointment 
was in every thing sacredly obsefved, the congregation was very numer¬ 
ous, and the king himself turned unfo the Lord with all his heart and 
soul and strength. Hezekiah had been equally sincere, but in the great 
passover kept in his time, some preparatory circumstances were not, in 
many cases, observed exactly according to appointment. Throughout 
his reign, which lasted thirty-oue years, Josiah discovered the same zeal 
and activity in promoting the honour of God, and by his authority the 
worship of Jehovah was duly maintained ; but most of the people were 
hypocritical, and therefore the Divine judgments hastened towards them, 
and were suspended only till the merciful promises towards the king had 
received their accomplishment. 

At length, Pharaoh-necho, king of Egypt, designing to attack Carclie- 
mish, a city of Assyria, on the Euphrates, desired to pass with an army 
through the land of Judah; Josiah determined to oppose this, and went 
forth to meet the Egyptians at Megiddo, near the foot of mount Carmel. 
We cannot justify the conduct of Josiah in this instance, though perhaps 
it has been too rashly condemned. The king of Egypt expostulating with 
him, said, “What have I to do with thee, thou king of Judah? I come 
not against thee this day, but against the house tvherewith 1 have war, 
(Assyria) for God commanded me to make haste; forbear thee Troni 
meddling with God, who is with me, that He destroy thee not.” Whether 
this expedition was undertaken by Necho at the command of Jeremiah, 
or any other prophet of the Lord, or whether Josiah, in opposing it, 
failed to ask counsel of God by his prophets, we are not informed.’ How¬ 
ever, it proved the occasion of Josiah being cut off in the prime of his 
days, and in the midst of usefulness. The people of God have no 
warrant for imprudence or rashness; the promise runs, “ to keep thee iu 
all thy ways,” but we have no right to go out of our way, and expect 
Divine protection. Eeng severely wounded in battle at Megiddo, 
Josiah died as they were removing him from thence to Jerusalem ; he 
had hope in his death, and was removed from the evil to come. He was 
buried iu his own sepulchre ; and so deejlly was he lamented by his sub¬ 
jects, that the mourning on this occasion pas.sed into a kind of proverB 
among the Jews, and even served as a comparison to describe the sorrow 
that should attend the crucifixion of the Messiah,; it should be “ as the 
mourning of Hadadrimrnon, in the valley of Megiddo.” Jeremiah, the 
prophet, composed an elegy on this mournful occasion, which appears to 
have been set to music, and long* continued in use among the people of 
Judah, but is not preserved to us in scripture. 

The prophet Jeremiah carried on his public work during eighteen years 
of Josiah’s reign, and heartily concurred in his pious endeavours to pro¬ 
mote a general reformation; but after lamenting over the, seemingly, 
untimely death of the pious king, he lived also to witness and mourn over 
the desolations of an unrepenting people. The prophet Zephaniah pro¬ 
phesied in this reign, and most likely Habakkuk also. The reign of 
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Josiah is recorded 2 Kings xxii., xxiii. and 2 Chron, xxxiv., xxxv.; 
mucH additional information, as to the circumstances of the nation, may 
be gathered by comparing with those chapters, Jer. i,—iv. xxiv.—xxvii. 
and the prophecies of Zephaniah. 

JOSIPHIAH—Jo-st-PHi'-AH. 

The lord is my increase. Josiphiah returned from Babylon with one 
hundred and sixty persons. Ezra viii. 10. 

JOTHAM—Jd'-THAM. 

Perfection of the lord. Jotlfem was the youngest son of Gideon ; lie 
alone escaped the slaughter which the inhabitants of Ophvah made of his 
seventy brethren, at the instigation of Abimelech, their base-born brother. 
The people of Shechem, having made Abimelech their king because he 
was their countryman, Jotham went up to the top of mount Gerizim, 
and from thence addressed them in the celebrated parable of the trees, 
who invited the cedar, the vine, and the olive to reign over them, but, 
these declining, they elected the bramble. Thus he exposed to contempt 
their folly in electing Abimelech ; he also predicted dissension and ruin 
to Abimelech and Shechem, which was shortly afterwards fulfilled. After 
this discourse, Jotham fled to Beor, and we do not know what became of 
him afterwards. Judges ix. 

2. Another Jotham was the‘son and successor of Uzziah, otherwise 
Azariah, king of Judah. Uzziah having been smitten with leprosy for 
attempting to offer incense, the government was committed to Jotham, 
his son, who governed Judah twenty-five years in his father’s life-time, 
and afterwards sixteen years alone. He did right in the sight of the 
Lord, and followed th% piety of his father; nevertheless, he did not destroy 
the high places. We have few particulars of his reign, which probably 
was peaceable, and left the king at leisure to attend to works of public 
utility. He built the great gate of the temple, and added to the fortifica¬ 
tions of the city on that part of the wall called Ophel. He also caused 
forts afid castles to be erected on the mountains and in the forests of 
Judah. The Ammorites, who had been brought into subjection by 
Uzziah, having attempted to revolt, Jotham defeated them, and imposed 
on them a tribute of a hundred talents of silver, and ten thousand measures 
each, of wheat and barley. 

Towards the end of Jotham’s reign, or very early in that of his son 
Ahaz, the Lord sent against Judah, Rezin king of Syria, and Pekin 
king of Istael; but the particulars of the war which ensued, are not 
recorded in scriptuiy?. The j^rophet Isaiah lived during the reign of 
Jotham, and delivered many of his prophecies. 2 King xv. 5—7. 
32.—38. and 2 Chron. xxvii.; Isa. i. 1. 

JUBAL— Ju'-bal. 

He that runs ; he that produces; the jubilee, or the trumpet 
OF JUBILEE. Jubal was the son of Lamech and Adah. He invented 
instruments of music, and greatly improved that delightful science. 
Gen. iv, 21.* 

JUCAL—J1/-CAL. 

One of the enemies of the prophet Jeremiah, Jer. xxxviii. 1. 

JUDAH, or JUDAS, or JUDE— Ju'-daik 
The praise of the lord. Judah, the fourth son of Jacob and Leah, 
was born in Mesopotamia. When the sons of Jacob, moved with envy 
against their brother Joseph, seized him, and were about to shed his 
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blood, Judah advised them rather to sell him to some Ishmaelitish mer¬ 
chants then passing by. After many years of separation, when the 
brothers met again, (the offenders, unconscious that they stood in the 
presence of their injured brother,) Judah most affectionately pleaded 
the distress into which their aged parent would be plunged, if Benjamin 
were not restored to him in safety ; and entreated to be permitted himself 
to remain as a ransom for Benjamin, who stood charged with stealing 
the governor’s cup. It need not be added, that all these difficulties were 
averted, and the whole family made h«ppy in each other’s society, and 
in entire reconciliation. 

Judah acted very imprudently in forming an acquaintance with an 
Adullamite, which led to an unsuitable marriage, and subsequently to 
very grievous misconduct. The(je is nothing about which young persons 
should be on their guard more than in the connexions they form. In 
too many instances, the spending an hour or two in an ungodly person’s 
society, has proved the turning point of life—the point at which parental 
exertions and hopes were blasted, and at which commenced a series of 
sins, follies, and miseries as lasting as life. 

After the gross misconduct of Reuben in his intercourse with Bilhah, 
his father’s wife, Judah appears to have been regarded as the first-born, 
and his tribe was by far the most coillsiderable in Israel. It was so 
numerous, that, on their departure from Egypt, it included seventy-four 
thousand six hundred men capable of bearing arras. In David, the 
second king of Israel, the government passed from the tribe of Benjamin 
to that of Judah, and remained with that tribe as long as the Jews 
retained a distinct and independent government. 'It was predicted by 
the dying Jacob, that the sceptre should not depart from Judah, nor the 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh came, unto whom the 
gathering of the people should be. Accordingly, just at the time of 
the birth of Jesus Christ, who, according to ancient prediction, descended 
from Judah, the Romans reduced Judea to a province, so that cill the 
Jews were obliged to go to tbeir own cities to be enrolled, and taxed, by 
the Roman government; and they no longer retained the power of life 
and death. Astonishing, that they should not admit that the govern¬ 
ment had departed from Judah, and that their expected Shiloh was 
come! 

The few particulars wc have of Judah's history are found in Gen. 
xxix. 35; xxxvii. 26, 27 ; xxxviii.; xliii. 3—10; xliv. 14—34; xUx. 
8—12. Numb. i. 26, 27. Dent, xxxiii. 

2. Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, (but whSt Simon, we are not 
informed,) was one of the twelve who were selected to attend on Jesus 
as his chosen witnesses and apostles. Iscariot is supposed to intimate 
that he was born or dwelt at Carioth, a small towft beyond Jordan. The 
character of Judas was the most awful that can be described or imagined ; 
he was a thorough, designing hypocrite. He followed Christ only for 
some worldly interest, and at last basely betrayed him. His character 
stands as an awful warning against having a name to live while really 
dead, and especially against intentionally taking up a false profession of 
religion, to advance any worldly interest. The character of Judas was, 
of course, int^ately known to the Searcher of hearts; indeed, occasional 
intimations of his treachery were given by our Lord himself; and his 
conduct had been accurately described by the pen of prophecy many 
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ages before: nor does it become us to ask a reason for the Divine pro¬ 
ceedings, however mysterious His conduct may appear to us. We know 
that God cannot be mocked or deceived; all things are naked and 
open to the eyes of Him with whom we have to do. We know also God 
cannot tempt man to evil: predictions and purposes in no degree influ¬ 
ence any man to a criminal action; nor will they in the least degree 
excuse his guilt. The wickedness of man, however, is often overruled 
in bringing about the wise and good purposes of God, and in promoting 
the interests of his church. Thiafcis strikingly expressed by the apostle 
Peter, with an evident reference to tlie subject of this article, as well as 
to the Jewish rulers : “ Him (Jesus) being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain.” , 

Judas is mentioned by three of the evangelists as one of the twelve ; 
each of whom closes the list with his name, and with this infamous dis¬ 
tinction, “ who also betrayed him,” Matt. x. 4. Mark iii. 19. Luke vi. 16. 
He was sent out with the rest of the apostles to preach the gospel to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, and work miracles of benevolence, to 
prove their Divine commission. Nor does it appear that, on any occa¬ 
sion, the conduct of Judas gave to any of his brethren the least ground 
to question his sincerity: so nfeaily.may the tares resemble the wheat 
in external appearance! 

Judas appears to have been a man of native shrewdness, and talent for 
the management of common concerns. These are very valuable acqui¬ 
sitions, when well directed, and combined with a full proportion of inte¬ 
grity and bencvolencft; but without those accompaniments, they degene¬ 
rate* into selfishness, craftiness, and fraud, and fit a man for any deed of 
darkness that circumstances may suggest. The abilities of Judas pointed 
him out as a proper person to be entrusted with the secular affairs of the 
little community ; for when Jesus and his apostles travelled about, 
preaching and doing good, they had one common purse, furnished chiefly 
from the charitable contributions of those who ministered unto them. 
This was consigned to the care of Judas, who purchased the provisions 
they needed; and distributed, or was directed to distribute, a part of 
their little fund to the poor. Of the little committed to his care, this 
detestable lover of money contrived to embezzle a part; and probably 
retained the office of steward, in the hope that ere long his Master 
would assume to himself the possession of worldly wealth and honours, 
and that then the stewardship* would afford him means to satiate his 
sordid soul. * 

When our Lord had miraculously multiplied the loaves and, fishes, 
many who partook of them followed him from mercenary motives. These 
he reproved. He discoursed of himself as the Bread of Life, and the 
need of spiritual apprehensions and faculties to feed on Him by faith. 
On this, many were disgusted, and drew back from following him. 
Jesus then touchingly asked the twelve, “ Will ye also go away ?” Peter, 
in the name of the rest, promptly replied, “ Lord, to whom shall we go \ 
Ihou bast the words oi eternal life.” Jesus then first intimated the 
treachery of one of their number; thus at once conveying to the indi¬ 
vidual a warning that could not be misunderstood, and wttich, faithfully 
improved, would have led to penitence, and prayer that his heart might 
be cleamed, and the fearful prospect averted; and leading all to 
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exercise close self-examination, and holy circumspection and caution. 
John vi. 70. 

The next time that Judas is mentioned, is on the sabbath immediately 
preceding our Lord’s suffering. Jesus and his disciples were dining in 
the house of Simon the leper, at Bethany. Among the guests was 
Lazarus, whom Jesus had raised from the dead. One grateful sister, 
according to her accustomed habits, was busily employed in assisting to 
attend upon her Lord. The devout contemplative Mary offered a more 
quiet expression of her grateful love; s^e brought a box of very precious 
ointment, and poured the contents over the head of her adored Lord. 
Immediately Judas expressed great indignation at this act of waste, as 
he termed it; and he seems to have imparted his displeasure to some of 
his fellow-disciples. He angrily exclaimed, “ Why was not this ointment 
sold for more than three hundrecTpence, and given to the poor V’ Ah ! 
Ave might have thought him a man of self-denying frugality, and of 
extreme tenderness and liberality to the poor; but He who reads the 
heart dictated this comment upon his conduct, “ not that lie cared for 
the poor; but he was a thief, and carried the bag,” Matt. xxvi. 8. 
Mark xiv. 3—5. John xii. 1—6. 

At the paschal supper, when Jesus washed the feet of his disciples, he 
again intimated the ingratitude and jierfidy of one of the twelve : “ Now 
ye are clean, but not all: I speak not of you all, I know whom I liave 
chosen; but that the scripture may be fxdfilled, He that cateth bread 
with me hath lifted up his heel against me.” Judas must have been 
conscious to whom the intimation alluded; for he had already, he had 
perhaps long, been in treaty with the chief priests, to betray Jesus into 
their hands when a convenient opportunity should present, and vdien 
they should have offered such a bribe as would satisfy his covetous soul. 
At length, with great emotion, Jesus plainly testified, “ Verily, verily, 

I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. Behold, the hand of 
him that betraycth me is with me on the table. And truly tlje Son 
of man gocth, as it Avas determined; but woe unto that man by whom he 
is betrayed, good Avere it for that man if he had not been born. Then the 
disciples” (one labouring hard to conceal the consciousness of harboured 
guilt, the rest almost fearing to rely on conscious innocence) “ looked one 
on another, doubting of whom he spake, and each one asked, Lord, is it 1 
And Judas, hardened AV'ret.di, dared unmoved to ask the same question, 
Is it I ?” At length they ventured to request that Jesus would point 
out the individual. Jesus answered, He it is to Avhom I shall give a 
sop when I have dipped it in the dish ; and when h#had dipped the sojS,.. 
he gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon." Judas understood the 
meaning of this allusion; he took the sop, without appearing to notice it; 
and the desperate resentment he felt at being thus.detected and exposed, 
gave Satan his advantage to take full and final possession of him, and 
hurry him on in his wicked course to speedy and awful destruction. 
Jesus bade him not delay in the execution of his designs, syice he was 
now fully determined. This warning was intelligible only to Judas; the 
other disciples supposed it referred to some directions already given to 
prepare for the celebration of the feast, or for the relief of the poor. But 
nothing could liismay, retard, or win upon the hardened heart of Judas; 
and he went out speedily, after he had received and eaten the sop; for 
it was now night, and he supposed it a fit time to go to the chief priests, 
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and conclude his guilty bargain, that he might meet and betray Jesus in 
the garden, whither he expected he would shortly resort. 

Accordingly, he obtained of the rulers thirty pieces of silver, aud 
undertook to conduct a band of soldiers to seize his Master, whom they 
were to discern by a signal—no other than that of the traitor going up 
to him with every expression of reverence and affection, saying, “ Hail, 
Master,” and kissing [lira I It seems as if, in every circumstance, he 
chose the most deliberate aggravation of his guilt. Matt. xxvi. 14—^25. 
Mark xiv. 18—21. Luke xxii, ^ —6. 21—23. John xiii. 10, 11. 18. 
21—30. Matt. xxvi. 47—50. Mark xiv. 43—45. Luke xxii. 47.--49, 
John xviii 2—5. 

It is possible that Judas expected that liis Master would miraculously 
confound his enemies, and effect his escape from their hands; but when 
he saw that Jesus was condemned, and'about to be crucified* his, con¬ 
science was alarmed, and he felt inexpressible horror at the thought of 
the atrocious deed he had committed. Ah, what would he then have 
given to have revoked his bargain ! How odious now seemed the wages 
of unrighteousness in his eyes ! Unable to support the horrors of his 
own mind, he hastened back to the persecutors of Jesus, and, casting 
down the bribe he had received, said, I have sinned, in that I have 
betrayed innocent blood.” But their fiend-like end was answered; nor 
were they to be softened by the confession of Judas, or by the conscious¬ 
ness of the holy Sufferer’s innocence. No, said they, Jesus is con¬ 
demned ; and if thou art perjured, “ what is that to us ? see thou to 
that.” Judas instantly fled away—whither? to cast himself at the foot 
of the bloody cross, and implore the pardon of Him who could have 
extended it ? No, but to seal his own doom in final despair; “ He went 
and hanged himself, and, falling down,” probably down a precipice, “ he 
burst asunder, and his bowels gushefl'out.” His deathless spirit “ went 
to his own place,” Let each reader of the odious character and awful 
doom .of this wicked man, earnestly implore—“ Search me, O God, and 
know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts; and see if there be 
any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting. Let my 
heart be sound in thy precepts, and uphold me by thy mighty power 
through faith unto salvation }” 

It ought not to be overlooked, that the history of Judas affords a 
strong confirmation of the truth of Cbristianity; and that in two respects: 
First, as the fulfilment of express prophecy, Psa. cix. Zech. xi. 12, 13. 
Matt, xxvij. 3—10. Acts i. 16-r22. (See Zech aria H.) And, secondly, 
jas a proof that JeStis was what he professed to be; and that Judas, 
in all the intimacy of unrestrained intercourse, had never heard a word, 
or witnessed an action, that could give the shadow of a plea for his con¬ 
demnation, or of occasion for the malice and resentment of his enemies. 

3. Jude, or Judas, was son of Alpheus, and brother to James who 
wrote the epistle; they were near relatives of Jesus. Jude is also called 
Lebbeus anfl Thaddeus, (see Matt. x. 3, 4. Mark iii. 18. Luke vi. 15,16.) 
When Jesus, in his last discourse with his disciples, declared that he 
would manifest himself to those who loved and obeyed him, Jude asked, 
“ Lord, how is it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto 
the world ?” The disciples had not yet got over their mistaken notion, 
that Christ meant to manifest himself in the outward pomp and splendour 
of a worldly king; but Jesus explained, and the disciples gradually leamt 
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that his kingdom was spiritual, within their hearts; and might be carried 
on very prosperously, without the ungodly world observing any thing 
about it, John xiv. 22, 23. Jude wrote one short general epistle: its 
date is not certain, but it was later than the epistles of Paul to Timothy, 
and probably after the destruction of Jerusalem. It contains many 
striking and solemn exhortations, and closes with a most sublime and 
delightful doxology, Jude, 24, 25. , 

4. Judas Barsabas. See Barsabas. 

5. Judas, or Joiada, high-priest the Jews after the Babylonish 
captivity, son of Eliashib, ana father of Jonathan. Neh. xii. 10. 

6. Judas, the Galilean, opposed the enrolment of the people, made by 
Cyrenius in Judea, and raised a very great rebellion, pretending that the 
Jews were free, and ought not to acknowledge any other authority than 
that of Qod. The insurrection Vas soon quelled, and all the followers of 
Judas dispersed. Gamaliel adduced this as an instance, that persons pro¬ 
fessing to be leaders of others, if actuated only by enthusiasm, ambition, 
or imposture, would soon discover themselves; and therefore the apostles 
might safely be left to take their own course in attempting to spread 
Christianity. If it were of men, it would come to nought; if it were of 
God, opposition was vain. Acts v. 37—39. 

7. Judas, the apostle Paul's host at Damascus. We have no particu¬ 
lars of his life. Acts ix. 9. 11. 

JUNIA or JULIA,— Ju'-Ni-A. 

Downy, soft hair, or youthful. One whom Paul styles his kins¬ 
man and felow-prisoner, and of note with the apostles, to whom he 
desires Christian salutations, and of whom he observes, “ they were in 
Christ before me," Rom. xvi. 7. 

JULIUS-Ju'-n-us. 

A centurion of the Augustan band ^ who had the charge of the apostle 
Paul to convey him to Rome. He had a great regard for the apo.stle, 
and treated him very courteously. Acts xxvii. 1—3. 43. 

JUPITER— JU'-PI-TER. 

The father that helpeth. The chief god of classic mythology. 
The Ephesians, who had a splendid temple to the goddess Diana, believed 
that her image fell down from Jupiter. Acts xix. 35. 

JUSTUS— Jus'-Tus. 

The JUST. Joseph, surnamed Barsabas, was also called Justus. He 
was proposed, with Matthias, for election of one to fill up the place of 
Judas the traitor. Acts i. 23. • 

Justus, (or Jesus, so surnamed,) a Jew, who wafe at Rome with the* 
apostle Paul when he wrote the epistle to the Colossians. He speaks of 
him very affectionately, and numbers him with Aristarchus and Mark, 
who only of the circumcision were his fellow-workers unto the kingdom, 
which had been a comfort unto him. Col. iv. 11. 


, KADMIEL— Kad'-mi-el. 

ThR antiquity of god, or, THE GOD OF THE EAST, or RISING. One 
of tire children of Hodoviah, who returned from Babylon, Ezra ii. 40. 

2d 
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KEDAR— KfAdar. 

Blackness, or, sorrow. The son of Ishmael, and father of the 
people called Kedarenes, who dwelt in tents in Arabia Deserta. 
Gen. XXV. 13. 

KEDEMAH, or KEDEM—Ked'-e4|^h. 

Oriental, belonging to the east. Isbmaers^oungest son, who 
dwelt, as did his brethren, east of the mountain of Gilead. Gen. txv. 15. 

KELITAH, or KELAIAH— Ke-Li'-tah. 

The voice of the lord. A Le^yte, mentioned Ezra x. 23. 

K EMUEL— Kem'-Vel. 

God is risen. The, third son of Nahor, and father of Aram. Gen. 
xxii, 21. 

Another Kemuel was the son of Shiphtan, of Ephraim, one of the 
deputies appointed to divide the promised land. Numb, xxxiv. 24. 

KENAZ— Ke'-naz. 

This nest, or, this lamentation, possession, or purchase. The 
fourth son of Eliphaz, the son of Esau; and one of the dukes of Edom. 
Gen. XXXvi. 15. 

Another Kenaz was the father of Othniel and Caleb. Josh. xv. 17. 
Judges i. 13; iii. 9. 

K EREN-HAPPUC H--Ke-ren-hap'-puch. 

The horn, or, child of beauty. 'Job’s third daughter. Job xlii. 14. 

KEROS— Ke'-r^s. 

Who is bent, or made low. A Nethinim, mentioned Ezra xi. 44. 

KETUR AH— Ke-tu'-r ah . 

He that burns, or makes the incense to flame. Abraham’s wife, 
as is*generally supposed, after the death of Sarah; though some think 
she was a secondary wife in Sarah’s life-time. Her sons were Zimran, 
Jokshan, Medan, Midian, Ishbak, awd Shuah, to whom Abraham gave 
presents, and sent them east into Arabia Deserta, that Isaac, as the 
son of. promise, might enjoy uninterrupted possession of the family 
inheritance. Gen. xxv. 1,2. 6. 

KEZIAH-Ke-zi-ah. 

Superficies, or angle, otherwise, cassia ; an aromatic plant. The 
name of Job’s second daughter. Job xlii. 14. 

KISH. 

Hard, difficult ; straws forage ; cucumber. One of this name 
was a son of Abi-Gideon, (or, the father of Gideon,) and Maachah. 
l^Chron. viii. 30. • 

**2. Kish, son of* Ner, and father of king Saul. 1 Sam. ix. 1. 
1 Chron. viii. 33 ; x. 38, 39. In the New Testament he is called Cis, 
Acts xiii. 21. 

3. Kish, sonof Abd4,aLevite,ofthehouseof Merari. 2Chron.xxix. 12. 

KrrTIM— Kit-tim. 

They that bruise, or, gold. The .son of Javan, and grandson of 
Noah. Genr x. 4. 

KOHATH— Ko'-hath. 

Congregation; or, wrinkle, or plait ; or, to make blunt ; or, to 
OBEY. Kohath was the son of Levi, father of Amram, and grandfather 
of Aaron, Miriam, and Moses. His family was appointei^ to carry the 
ark and sacred vessels of the tabernacle, during the marches of Israel 
Uuough the wilderness. Gen. xlvi. 11. Exod.vi. 18. Numb. iv. 4,5, &c. 
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KOLAIAII— Ko-la-i'-ah. 

The VOICE of the lord. One of this name is briefly racntionecl, 
Nell. xi. 7. 

2. Kolaiah, father of Ahab, one of the false prophets who opposed 
Jeremiah. Jer. xill^ 21. 

KORAH— Ko'-rah. 

Bald; frozen; icy. Korah, son of Esau and Aholibatnah. Gen. 
xxxvi. 14—16. 

2. Korah, the son of Izhar, of the%ibe of Levi. Exod. vi. 21. 

This Korah, together with Dathan and Abiram, murmured at the rank 
assigned them among the sons of Levi, envied tlie authority of Moses 
and Aaron, and formed a party against them. The Lord appeared, to 
vindicate the honour of his o\\in appointments; the earth opened, and 
swallowed up these presumptuous sinners. (See Abiram, Dathan.) 
Numb. xvi. The family of Korah continued still to serve as before, in 
the tabernacle of the Lord, and sing His praises. Several of the Psalms 
are inscribed to them. 42. 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49. 84, 85. 87, 88. 
Korah is called Core in the New Testament, Jude ver. 11. 

KORE. 

He that binds ; or calls ; or partridge. The father of Shallum. 

1 Chron. ix. 19. « * 

KUSHAIAH— Kush-a*i'-ah. 

ms HARDNESS *, HIS IMPORTUNITY. Kushaiah, or Kishi, the son of Abdi, 
and father of Ethan, a Levite, of the family of Merari; he was a singer, 
and stood always before the ark. 1 Chron xv. 17, The same person is 
called Kishi, 1 Chron. vi. 44. * 


L.\ADAH-:^La-a'-dah, 

For ornament, or for to pass, son of Shelah, and fathfer of Mareshah, 
of the tribe of Judah. 1 Chron. iv. 21. • 

LAADAN— La-a'-dan. 

For pleasure, or for witness, son of Gershon. 1 Chron. xxiii. 7, 8 ; 
xxvi. 21. 

LABAN — La'-b an . 

White ; a brick. Laban was the son of Bethuel, grandson of Nahor, 
brother to Rebekah, and father of Leah and Rachel. All the particulars 
we have concerning him are incorporated with the history of Rebekah 
and Jacob, to which we refer the read A ; and merely observe here, he 
was a man of a selfish, sordid, avaricious disposition, one that accounted 
gain as godliness, and reckoned the wealth of this world glory ; one who 
scrupled at no means, however base and ungenerous, to secure his own 
selfish ends. When Abraham's servant went to‘seek a wife for Isaac, 
and, meeting with Rebekah, was led to conclude that she was the in¬ 
dividual marked by Divine appointment in answer to special prayer, he 
presented her, according to the custom of the age, an(i th(f rank of his 
master, with several costly female ornaments, and requested permission to 
lodge in her father's house. The moment that Laban saw these precious 
gifts, he concluded on the line of conduct to be pursued towards a visitor 
so M'ell endowed, and hastening forth, saluted him, “ Come in, thou 
blessed of the Lord ! wherefore standest thou without ? for 1 have pre¬ 
pared the house and room for thy camels.” His ready consent was 

2d2 
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obtained to a match for his sister, so advantageous in point of worldly 
prosperity, and he dismissed her with cordial congratulations and wishes 
for her future exaltation. 

Many years afterwards, when Rebekah’s younger son, Jacob, 6ed from 
the face of his exasperated brother Esau, he came arid sojourned with his 
uncle Laban, at Haran. Laban, finding the services of his nephew truly 
valuable to him in his extensive pursuits of husbandry, was desirous to 
retain him, and, eagerly enough, embraced Jacob’s warm-hearted proposal 
of seven years’ service for his youffgest daughter, Rachel. Jacob cheer¬ 
fully fulfilled bis term of service, and at its expiration sought the posses¬ 
sion of his promised*? reward. On this occasion, Laban most treacher¬ 
ously and basely imposed on Jacob, by substituting, for the beautiful and 
beloved Rachel, her elder and less attractive sister, Leah. When Jacob 
remonstrated with him for this scandalous transaction, Laban made the 
matter worse, by proposing a farther term of service, and a marriage 
with Rachel also. Thus, for the selfish object of getting off both his 
daughters, and of retaining Jacob’s valuable services, by which his 
beloved wealth was so greatly increased, he hesitated not to impose on 
his nephew in an affair of the greatest importance, and to sacrifice the 
happiness of his own children. Long after this, when the interests of 
Jacob were so completely identified* with those of Laban’s family, we 
find him craftily changing his wages from time to time, grudging the 
prosperity with which Providence crowned his honest endeavours, and, but 
for the restraining hand of God, would doubtless have spoiled him of his 
possessions, and retained him in a state little better than that of slavery. 
But the Lord, who had made Jacob his especial care, directed him to take 
his family and his substance, and to return to the land of his fathers, at 
the same time providing for his safety, by restraining the' malicious de¬ 
signs of Laban, and saying tb him, in a dream by night, with an authority 
that struck terrdr into his soul, and constrained his obedience, “ Take heed 
that thbu speak not to Jacob either good or bad.” Thus intimidated, and 
prevented from injuring Jacob, Laban followed him withstrong professions 
of affection and kindness. He, however, charged Jacob vifith having 
taken away his gods, and searched for them ; but they were so ingeniously 
concealed by Rachel, unknown to Jacob, as to elude his search. 

After this, Laban and Jacob made .1 covenant not to injure each other, 
and set up a pillar as a memorial thereof; they then amicably feasted 
together, and so separated. After this, we have no further account of 
Laban, who seems to^be introdufced in the sacred narrative solely by his 
Connexion with the family of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He is 
mentioned Gen. xxiv. xxviii. xxix. xxx. xxxi. 

LAISH— La'-ish. 

Lion. The father of -PRalti, of the town of Gallim. 1 Sara. xxv. 44. 

LAMECH— La'-mech. 

Poor ; made low ; who is struck. Two of this name are mentioned 
in the antedJiuvian history; one was the son of Methuselah, and father 
of Noah. He was nearly sixty years contemporary wuth Adam, and 
nearly six hundred years with his son Noah, consequently was the one in¬ 
termediatetraditionary link between the creation and the general deluge ; 
He died about four years before the latter event. Gen. v.^5—31. 

The other Lamech was of the race of Cain, the son of Methusael, and 
father of Jabal, Jubal, Tubal-cain, and Naamah. He is supposed to 
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have been the first who introduced polygamy. His two wives were named 
Adah and Zillah. He addressed them in a very remarkable manner, 
saying, “ I have slain, a man to my wounding, and a young man to rny 
hurt; if Cain shall be avenged seven-fold, truly Lamech seventy and 
seven-fold.” Considerable difficulty rests on this passage. Some have 
supposed that the sons of Lamech, especially Tubal-cain, having invented 
weapons of iron or steel, the wives of Lamech became apprehensive lest 
the family of Adam should make use of them to slay him, in revenge for 
the murder of Abel by Cain, and tha<^ to reason them out of their fears, 
he appealed to them, and said, “ Have I slain,” &c. intimating, that if 
Cain, a murderer, was so guarded by the AlmigJjty, and such awful 
punishment threatened against any who should slay him, surely a still 
more fearful vengeance would jjursue any who should slay a guiltless 
person ! Others suppose, that the act of Lamech, in taking two wives, 
had probably excited the jealousy of some young man attached to one of 
them, that, under the impulse of passion, he attacked Lamech, who, in 
self-defence, turned upon him, and slew him ; and that Lamech, seeing 
that Cain, a wilful, malicious murderer of an innocent brother, was 
protected, he hoped that the same protection would be extended to him, 
having slain one who had sought and endangered his life. It certainly 
seems as if the sacrifice of this man’s life, and the hazard of 

Lamech’s, were in some way or other connected with his polygamy, 
den. iv. 18—24. 

LAPI DOTH— Lap'-i-doth . 

Enlightened, or lamps. Lapidoth was the husband of the prophetess 
Deborah. Judges iv. 4. Some have supposed that Lapidoth was the 
place of her residence ; others, that her employment was in making \t’icks 
for the candlesticks of the tabernacle ; and others, that the word merely 
intimates that she maintained a splendid establishment; but the most easy 
and natural conclusion is, that which appears at first sight, that Lapidoth 
was her husband. 

LAZARUS- Laz'-a-rus. 

Assistance op god, or help of god. Lazarus, the brother of Martha 
and Mary, who dwelt at Bethany. The whole family was distinguished 
by the peculiar friendship of Jesus while he dwelt on earth, and He 
frequently sojourned witli them on his way to and from Jerusalem. On 
one occasion, while Jesus was engaged in preaching the gospel in the 
country beyond Jordan, he received a message from Bethany, intimating 
that his friend Lazarus was seized with»an alarming sickness. Jesqs, 
however, instead of hastening to visit him, still pursued his work, assuring* 
liis disciples that this sickness was not to issue in death, but was for the 
manifestation of the Divine glory. After two days, Jesus prepared to 
visit Bethany, observing to the disciples, that theifbeloved friend Lazarus 
was asleep, but he would go to awaken him. This was but a figurative 
intimation that he was dead, aivd of the gracious intention of Jesus to 
raise him to life. The disciples, at first, dissuaded their Master from 
visiting Judea, where his life had recently been endangered by the malice 
of the Jews; but, on perceiving his fixed determination to go, they resolved 
to accompany him, and share his hazards. 

As Jesus advanced towards Bethany, he was met by Martha, who, in 
an agony of distress, said, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died ; but, even now, I know that whatsoever thou wilt ask of 
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God, God will give it thee.” Jesus replied by Assuring her, that her brother 
should rise again; and that He, who was indeed the Resurrection and the 
Life, would, in the present instance, manifest, in a signal manner, hi* 
dominion over death and the grave. He was afterwards met, in like 
manner, by Mary; and, having given vent to the tenderest emotions of 
sympathy, he desired be conducted to the tomb : Martha objected, 
saying, Lord, by this|tigie he stinketh, for he hath been dead four days,” 
as if she regarded the case beyond the reach even of Jesus ; but when they 
arrived at the spot, Jesus lifted im his eyes, and addressed his Father, 
thanking Him for always hearing him, and manifesting His glory to the 

f ieople around ; then, commanding that the stone should be rolled away, 
le said with a loud voice, “ Lazarus, come forth!” and immediately 
the dead man came forth, restored to life and vigour. This mira¬ 
cle, having been wrought in the presence of many of the chief people 
of the Jews, excited great notice. Some were convinced, and became 
the disciples of Jesus ; but others told the chief-priests, and thus their 
enmity was the more excited against Jesus, and they resolved to put him 
to death. Six days before the feast of the passover which immediately 
preceeded the suflerings and death of our Lord, He came again to Beth¬ 
any, and dined in the honse of Simon the leper, Lazarus and his sisters 
being among the guests. On this account, many came together to see 
Lazarus who had been raised to life ; and the Jews, observing the atten¬ 
tion excited, resolved on putting Lazarus to death. We have no intima¬ 
tion that th% were permitted to execute their design. It is said that 
Lazarus afterwards dwelt in the isle of Cyprus, but scripture makes no 
farther allusion to him. John xi. xii. 1—10. 

2.' Lazarus is mentioned by our Lord, Luke xvi. 19—31., a man in 
most destitute and miserable circumstances, who was laid at the gate of 
a voluptuous rich man, but found no relief or pity. At length, the beggar, 
who was a holy man, died, and was borne by angels to the mansions of 
glory, ^guratively expressed among the Jews, as being in Abraham’s 
bosom. The rich man also died, and was buried. He having been a 
worldly, ungodly man, his lot was in endless torments, whence he in vain 
looked upward, and importuned that Lazarus might be permitted to 
convey to him some small alleviation of his anguish ; but this was denied 
him. He then desired that Lazarus might be sent, to warn his brethren on 
earth of the awful consequences of a life of sin ; but this also was denied, 
with the declaration, that the oracles of God, which they possessed, were 
abundantly sufficient for their warning and guidance, and that, if they 
tejected them, a supernatural visitation Avould not be likely to produce 
any beneficial effects. There is a difference of opinion among commen¬ 
tators, whctljcr this was a real occurrence, or a mere parabolic fiction, or 
whether a mixture of Both. In either case, it is replete with most valu¬ 
able instru^ption. 

LEAH— Le‘-ah. 

Weary, TIReo. The eldest daughter of Laban, and wife of Jacob; having 
been surrcptitiouslv palmed upon him by her father, instead of her sister 
Rachel, whom he had espoused. Leah bare Jacob six sons and a daugh¬ 
ter, namely, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulon, and 
1>mah. We are not informed as to the time of her deahi, but it took 
place in Canaan, and she was buried in the cave of Md.chpelah 
^^ith Sarah, Abraham, and' Isaac* Gen. xxix. xxx. xlix. 31. 
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LEBBEUS— Leb'-be-us. 

A MAN OF HEART. A name given to Jude the brother of James. Matt. 
X. 3. John xiv. 22. 

LECAH— Le'-cah. 

Who walks out, »r, goes away. Son of Er, and grandson of Judah. 
1 Chron. iv. 21. *■% ^ 

LEHABIM— Le'-ha-bim.! 

Flames; or, which are inflamed; or the toi^^pr of a sword. 
Lehabim was the third son of Misraira, and probably ancestor of the 
Libyans. Gen. x. 13. 

LEM U EL— Lem'-u-el. 

God with them, or, with him. Lemuel is mentioned, Prov. xxxi. 1—4. 
Some have supposed Lemuel to be the same with Solomon, and that his 
mother Bathsheba addressed him by this name; but others think that 
Lemuel was some neighbouring prince whose mother was a pious Israelite, 
and that the instructions she gave him were considered worthy of a place 
by way of appendix to the Proverbs of Solomon, as were those of Agur 
the son of Jakeh, in the foregoing chapter. 

LETUSHIM— Le-tu'-shim. 

Who work with the hammer; polish.; or, are polished,— the 
son of Dedun, and great-grandson of Abraham and Keturah. Gen. 
XXV. 3. 

LEVI— Le'-vi. 

Who is tied, and associated. Levi, the third son of Jacob and I.eah, 
was born in Mesopotamia. He is first introduced to particular notice in 
a very treacherous and cruel afiair. After leaving Mesopotamia, Jacob 
and his family settled for a wliile at Succoth in the neighbourhood of 
Shechem. There Dinah, the only daughter of the family, was led into 
an imprudent intimacy with the daughters of the land, which issued in 
her disgrace and ruin-=-the prince of the country having seduced her. 
He, however, wished to make all the reparation in his power, by honour¬ 
ably marrying her, and made his proposals to her father and brethren. 
Simeon and Levi, under an affected zeal for religion, concealed purposes 
of the most base and barbarous revenge for the dishonour inflicted on 
their family. They therefore made it a condition of consenting to the 
proposed marriage, that Hamor, and Shechem his son, and all the males 
of the city, should submit to the rite of circumcision—to which they 
readily consented ; but, three days afterwards, when they were weak and 
unable to resist, these sanguinary brothers fell upon them, and slew them 
all. This was a cause of bitter grief to the venferable patriarch, their 
father, who detested the cruelty and treachery of the act, and especially 
lamented the disgrace it would bring on religion, Gen. xxxiv. When on 
his death-bed Jacob pronounced the prophetical benediction on his sons, 
he linked together Simeon and Levi with a lasting stigma on |jheir names. 
“ Simeon and Levi are brethren—instruments of cruelty are in their 
habitations. O my soul! come not thou into their secret; unto their 
assembly, mine honour, be not thou united; for in their anger they slew a 
man, and in their self-will they digged down a wall; cursed be their 
anger, for it was fierce, and tlveir wrath, for it was cruel: I will divide them 
in Jacob, ancf scatter them in Israel.’' Gen. xlix. 5—7. Accordingly the 
tribe of Levi was scattered all over Israel, having no part in the division 
of Canaan. The curse, however, was converted into a blessing; for on 
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this tribe was conferred the honour of the priesthood, and thus they went 
up and down the land scattering blessings among their brethren. They 
were also liberally provided for iK the tithes, first-fruits, and offerings 
presented in the temple, and in several parts of the victims, &c. 

Levi had three sons, viz. Gershom, Kohath, and Merari, from the latter 
of whom Aaron and Moses descended. 1 Chron. vi. 1, Gen. xlvi. 11. 

» LIBNI~-Lib'-ni. 

White. Son ofOershora. Num. iii. 18. 

LINUS,.-Li'-nus. 

Nets. Mentioned by St. Paul as among his friends at Rome who sent 
their Christian salutations to Timothy. 2 Tim. iv. 21. 

LOAMMIM, or, LEUMMIM— Lo-am'-mim. 

Gentiles, people, nation; or, without water. Third son of 
Dedan, and great-grandson of Abraham and Keturah. Gen. xxv. 3. 

LOIS—Lo'-is. 

Better. A woman of eminent faith, of which she had the happiness of 
seeing her daughter Eunice and her grandson Timothy become the par¬ 
takers. 2 Tim. i. 5. 

LOT. 

Wrapped up, hidden, covered. Lot, the son of Haran, and nephew 
of Abraham, followed his uncle frt)m V** Chaldea, and was for a con¬ 
siderable time the companion of his pilgrimage. He accompanied him 
into Egypt, and returned with him to Canaan. But increase of wealth 
proved the occasion of their separation. Their flocks and herds became 
very numerous, and there were frequent strifes fipaong their herdsmen. 
On this occasion, Abraham, with great magnanirawy and condescension, 
offered Lot his choice of the surrounding country, and Ix)t, having too 
great a regard to his worldly interests, without duly considering religious 
advantages, chose the well-watered plains of Sodom, regardless of the 
abominable character of the men of the place. There Lot settled, and 
formed family connexions. When he had resided there about eight years, 
Chedorlaomer and his allies attacked the kings of Sodom and the neigh¬ 
bouring cities; pillaged Sodom; and, among many other captives, took 
away Lot and his famtiy. On hearing this, Abraham pursued the con¬ 
federate kings to the springs of Jordan, where he conquered them, and 
rescued his nephew Lot and all the spoil. 

Some years afterwards, when the wickedness of the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah had risen to an awful and abominable height, 
Jejiovah sent down his angels <o punish and destroy them. The two 
angels entered Sodonf towards evening; and Lot, who was sitting in the 
gate, courteously invited them to lodge in his house. Before they 
retired to rest, all the inhabitants of the city beset the house with the 
most vile and detestable purpose, and demanded that the strangers 
should be brought forth; but as they were on the point of breaking open 
the door, the angels protected Lot and his family, and smote with blind¬ 
ness those who assaulted him. They then revealed to Lot the awful 
purpose of Jehovah towards these wicked cities, and urged Lot to gather 
together all his family, and hasten their escape thence. Lot communicated 
the intelligence to nis sons-in-law, but it seemed to them as an idle 
IHncy, and they (together with their wives, it should appelu:) refused to 
improve the warning, and, remaining in the city, miserably perished. 
As soon as ever the day dawned, the angels took by the hand, Lot, his 
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wife, and two unmarried daughters, and with a friendly violence drew 
them out of the city, commanding them to flee for their lives to the 
neighbouring mountains, nor once loigk back to the plain. One of the 
five cities sentenced to be destroyed was Zoar, and Lot earnestly en¬ 
treated that it might be spared, and he permitted to retire; which was 
granted. No sooner had Lot quitted the city, than it was consumed by 
fire from heaven. But as they went. Lot’s wife looked back towards 
Sodom with an eye of lingering fondness, and she immediately became a 
pillar of salt, and stood an awful mon^^ent of worldly-inindedness. 

Having witnessed the awful desolation of the cities of the plain. 
Lot had not courage to remain in Zoar, but retreated, and dwelt with 
his two daughters in a cave of a neighbouring mountain. There he was 
inadvertently led into the awful sin of incest with his two daughters, whose 
minds and habits must have been wofully corrupted by the wicked example 
of the people among whom they had dwelt. Lot’s eldest daughter bare 
a son, called Moab; and his younger, a son, called Ammon. They were 
the fathers of the Ammonites and Moabites, those bitter enemies of the 
people of Israel in after generations. 

The early part of Lot’s history is found in connexion with that of 
Abraham. Gen. xi. xii., xiii., xiv. : subsequent events, Gen. xix.—Such 
an awful shade hangs over the character of Lot, that we should scarcely 
have entertained a good hope of him, had it not been for the testimony 
of an inspired apostle, that the Lord delivered just Lot, vexed with 
the filthy conversation of the wicked. (For that righteous man dwelling 
among them, in seeing and hearing, vexed his righteous soul from day 
to day with their unmwful deeds.) The Lord l^oweth how to deliver 
the godly out of temptations, and to rescue the unjust unto the day 
of judgment to be punished.” 2 Pet. ii. 6—9. It is well that, amidst 
all our imperfections, we have to do with a heart-searching God, who 
can discern the root of the matter even among the thorns and briars 
with which it is well nigh choked. But it is an unspeakably mercy 
to be enabled to maintain such a Avalk and conversation that our 
character may be known and read of men also; that we may have 
the testimony of a good conscience, and the testimony of those 
around us, that we have been with Jesus, and that we adorn the doc¬ 
trine of God our Saviour in all things. 

LOTAN — Lo'-tan. 

(Same signification.) Son of Seir. Gen. xxxvi. 20. 

LUCIUS—lAj'-ci-us. 

Light. The name of Lucius occurs Acts xiii. l.^ and Rom. xvi. 21.^ 
in the former instance he is spoken of as one of the teachers of the 
church at Antioch, and a native of Cyrene ; in the other, as a kinsman 
of St. Paul: probably the same person is intended in both instances; 
and as the name is the same with Luke, and nothing on the face of 
the sacred narrative contradicts the supposition, many have concluded 
that only one individual is spoken of under both names, and on all the 
different occasions. 

LUD. 

Birth, Gei^rATION. The fourth son of Shem. Gen. x. 22. 

• LUDIM— Lu'-dim. 

Births. Son of Mizraim. Gen. x. 13. 
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LUKE. 

Luminous. (See Lucius.) Luke is the third of the evangelists, and 
writer also of the Acts of the Apostles. We have very little express 
account of him in scripture, but all that we have leads us to form an 
exalted idea of his character. It ,is not certain whether he was by 
birth a Jew, or a Gentile who in early life embraced the Jewish religion, 
from which he was conv«y:ted to Christianity. He was evidently a man 
of taste and leaiping, and by profession a physician. There is an old 
tradition that he was also a paintar, and that he painted a portrait of 
the Virgin Mary. Now certainly a portrait of her character might be 
gathered from his writings, and perhaps from this particular the tradition 
took its rise. From the very distinct and particular relation which this 
evangelist gives us of the holy Virgin, and the early history of our blessed 
Lord, it has been concluded, not without apparent reason, that he was 
on a footing of intimate friendship with her, and received from her 
much of the materials of his history. Luke was rwt an apostle, and 
perhaps not a stated follower of our Lord ; but of this we cannot be sure. 
Some have supposed he was one of the seventy. He; indeed, says in 
the introduction to his Gospel, (Luke i, 2,) speaking of the great facts 
of Christianity, that they were “ delivered to including himself, 
“ by those which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word.” But this does not prove that he was not himself an 
eye-witness of some of these facts. He is with great probability placed 
by some critics among all the acquaintance of Jesus who stood with 
the women that followed him from Galilee, and beheld his crucifixion ; 
and is supposed to haw^ been the conipanion of Cieopas in the journey 
to Emmaus. 

Luke was a companion of the apostle Paul in his travels and suffer¬ 
ings. We find him with St. Paul at Troas, (Acts xvi. 10, 11.,) and 
from that period he includes himself in the list of Paul’s companions, 
occasionally varying his expressions when separated from him for u 
t’me. He attended the apostle to Jerusalem, continued with him in 
his troubles in Judea, and sailed in the same ship with him when sent 
a prisoner from Cesarea to Rome, where he stayed with him during 
two years’ confinement. St. Paul speaks of him very affectionately, 
as “ Luke the beloved physician,” Co), iv. 14. He is also mentioned, 
2 Tim. iv. 11., Phil. ver. 24. Luke dedicates both his histories to 
Theophilus, a noble convert to Christianity. His Gospel was written 
with a design to supersede many imperfect and injttj^ious histories of 
our liOrd already in cffculation. He was anxious th^ his noble friend 
should be correctly informed on subjects so important as the life, doc¬ 
trines, miracles, death, and resurrection of our Saviour; and we have 
abundant reason for tlmnkfulness that the sacred record is preserved 
to us pure and entire ; that we know' for a certainty that we have not 
followed cunningly devised fables, but that the things which are most 
surely believed among us are received on the testimony of those who 
were eye-witnesses to the facts, or who received them immediately 
from such as were,^and whose memories and judgments were under 
the extraordinary and promised influence of the Holy ^Spirit, (see 
John xiv 26.) 
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St. Luke commences his history earlier, and carries it on later, than 
the other evangelists. He, alone, gives the birth of John the Baptist— 
the annunciation—the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem—the occasion of 
Joseph, his reputed father, being there—the vision granted to the 
shepherds—the testimony of Simeon and Anna—and other particulars 
relative to the childhood of Jesus. The genealogy of Jesus is by this 
evangelist traced up to the common parent of the human race; that 
given by Matthew proved the fulfilment of the prophecy that the Mes¬ 
siah should be of the seed of Abrahjvn and David; this traces him as 
“ the seed of the woman,” who should “ bruise the head of the serpent.” 
Several remarkable incidents are mentioned by Luke alone, e.g. Mary’s 
better choice, (x. 38—42.); the repulse of the Samaritans, (ix. 51—56.); 
the cure of the woman bowed^ down eighteen years, xiii. 11 —13.; the 
cure of the dropsical man, xiv. 1—6.; the conversion of Zaccheus, xix. 
1—10. We have also some delightful parables and discourses in Luke, 
which the other evangelists have passed over; such as the creditor and 
two debtors, vii. 40—50; the good Samaritan, x. 30—37; the rich 
fool, xii. 16—21 ; the barren fig-tree spared at the intercession of die 
vine dresser, xiii. 6—9; the lost sheep, the piece of silver, and the pro¬ 
digal son, XV. ; the unjust steward, xvi. 1 —12 ; the rich man and Lazarus, 
xvi. 19—31; the importunate widpw, Aviii. 1—8; the pharisee and pub¬ 
lican, xviii. 9—14. 

Luke is also more particular in his account of the crucifixion. He 
alone relates the account of the penitent thief, xxiii. 39—43; and gives 
the particulars of the conversation on the road to and at Emmaus, xxiv. 
13—32; also, of our Lord’s ascension, xxiv. 50-^53. The Acts of the 
Apostles is a continuation or sequel of the same history, and takes up 
the narrative where the former leaves it. We have no further account in 
scripture of this evangelist; and shall not trouble the reader with mere 
conjectures as to the sphere of his labours, or the manner of his death. 

LYDIA—Lyd'-i-a. 

Same as Lud. A woman of Thyatira, a seller of purple, who dwelt 
or sojourned at Philippi at the time that Paul and Silas preached the 
gospel there. Whether she was a native Jewess, or a proselyte to the 
Jewish religion, does not appear.* She, however, formed one of a little 
company who resorted for worship to the Jewish proseucha (or place of 
prayer) on the river side, a little way out of the city. Paul and his com¬ 
panion also resorted thither, and embraced this favourable opportunity 
to bring before th%’.notice of the worshippers Jesus of Nazareth, ana 
salvation by him.*»'‘It pleased the Lord to open 1:he heart of Lydia", 
that she attended earnestly to the things spoken by Paul; and not only 
was convinced of the truth of the things he stated, but cordially embraced 
them by personal appropriation, as did othersr of her companions and 
household. On professing their faith in Christ Jesus, they were imme¬ 
diately baptized, and Lydia entreated the apostle to abide at her house; 
but they were soon seized and cast into prison, where they were instru¬ 
mental in the conversion of the jailor. After their release they again 
visited the house of Lydia, comforted the brethren there, and departed. 
From this sifiall beginning rose that eminent church at Philippi, which 
was so great a source of satisfaction to the holy apostle, and to whom, he 
wrote such an affectionate epistle. We can scarcely dismiss^ this article 
without one remark on the diversity in the operations of divine grace. 
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On Lydia the sacred influence fell like the dew of heaven ; her heart was 
gently opened to receive the gospel. Thunder and earthquake aroused 
the jailor, and drove him to the very ver^e of despair; but even to his 
rugged heart the Holy Spirit applied the direction, “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be savedand he too took on him the 
sacred name of a Christian. The power of Divine grace is necessary 
even on minds of the softest, gentlest make; and it is sufficiently power¬ 
ful to subdue the most stubborn and obdurate. 

LYSANIAS-»“Ly-sa'-ni-as. 

That destroys, or drives away sorrow. The tetrarch of Abilene, 
a province lying between the mountains of Libanus and Anti-Libanus. 
He governed that province at the time that John the Baptist began his 
ministry, Luke iii. 1. 

LYSIAS— Lys'^-as. 

That dissolves, or scatters. Lysias, or Claudius, the Roman tribune, 
who rescued the apostle Paul from the tumults and conspiracies of the 
Jews, and was anxious to do him justice, Acts xxi.—xxiv. See Claudius 
Lysias. 


MAACHAH— Ma-a'-chah. 

To SQUEEZE. This name occurs in scripture not unfrequently. Maachah, 
the son of Nahor and his concubine Reuniah (Gen. xxii. 24.) was pro¬ 
bably the father of the Macetes in Arabia Felix. 

2. Maachah, dau^ter of Talmai, king of Geshur, was the wife of 
David, and mother of Absalom and Tamar, 2 Sam. iii. 3. 

3. Maachah, daughter of Abishalom, (some suppose Absalom), was 

the wife of Rehoboam, king of Judah, and mother of Abijam his suc¬ 
cessor, 1 Kings XV. 2; in 2 Chron. xiii. 2. she is called Michaiah, 
daughtet of Uriel of Gibeah. This discrepancy probably arises from the 
very common custom of calling a grandfather, or even more remote 
ancestor, a father. » 

4. Maachah, daughter of Abishalom, wife of Abijam, king of Judah, 
and son of the preceding. She was the mother of the pious king Asa; 
but was much given to idolatry, in consequence of which her son deprived 
her of the honour and influence connected with being acknowledged 
queen-mother, 1 Kings xv. 10, 13, 14. See Asa. 

5. Maachah, concubine of Caleb, and mother of ^heba and Tirhanah, 

1. Chron. ii. 48. • 

6. Maachah, wife of Machir, and mother of Peresh, 1 Chron. vii. 
15, 16. 

7. Maachah, father*of Achish, king of Gath, 1 Kings ii. 39. 

8. Maachah, father of Shephatiah, and head of the tribe of Simeon 
in the time of David, 1 Chron. xxvii. 16.» 

. MAACHATHI— Ma-ach'-a-thi. 

Bruised, or the bruising of the belly. The father, or ancestor of 
Jaazaniab, 2 Kings xxv. 23. 

MAADAI— Ma-a-da'-i. ^ 

Feast; ornament; passage. One, who, at the return of the Jews 
firom captivity, dismissed his heathen wife, taken contrary to law, Ezra 
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MAAI— Ma-a'-i. 

Bowels ; heap ; mass. A priest and musician, Neh. xii. 36. 
MAASEIAH— Ma-a-se-i'-ah. 

Work, or work of the Lord. One of this name was a Levite, the 
son of Adiel, J Chnon. xv. 18. Another was one of the sons of Ahaz, 
king of Israel, assassinated by Zichri, 2 Chron. xxviii. 7. Another was 
the son of Adaiah; one to whom Jehoiadah, the ^igh-priest, discovered his 
design of setting the young king Joash on the throne of Judah. 2 Chron. 
xxiii. 1. ^ 

MAATH— Ma'-ath. 

One in the genealogy of Jesus. Luke hi. 26. 

MAAZIAH— Ma-a-zi-ah. 

Strength of the Lord. Chief of the 24th family of priests. 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 18. 

MACHBANAI— Mach-ba-na'-i. 

My SON; poor; or miserable. Machbanai, or Machabanai, was one 
of David’s valiant men. 1 Chron. xii. 13. 

MACHBENAH— Mach-be'-nah. 

Beating of the understanding, or the humiliation or poverty 
OF THE daughter. Machbenah, or Machabena, was the son of Shevah, 
and father of Gibeah. 1 Chron. ii. 49 .» 

MACHIR— Ma'-chir. 

He that sells, or that knows. Machir, the son of Manasseh, 
grandson of Joseph, and head of the half-tribe of Manasseh, Numb, 
xxvi. 29. Another Machir was the son of Ammiel, of the city of Lodebar, 
with whom Mephibosheth was brought up. 2 Sam. ix. 5. 

MACHNADEBAI— Mach-na-de-ba'-i. 

One who parted with his heathen wife. Ezra x. 40. 

MADAI— Ma-da'-i. 

Measure, covering, or cix>thes. The third son of Japheth, and com¬ 
monly supposed to be the father of the Medes. Gen. x. 2. 

MADMANNAH— Mad-man'-nah. 

Measure OF number. Madraannah, or Madmena Shaaph, 1 Chron. 
ii. 49. 

MAGBISH-^Mag'-bish. 

Height, eminence. One hundred and fifty-six of his descendants 
returned from captivity. Ezra ii. 30.—(the same as Megbis, or Megabvses, 
a Persian name.) 

MAGDALEN— Mag'-da-len. 

Tower, grand, elevated, magnificent, or Tt> curb. See Mary. 
Magdalen. 

MAGDIEL— Mag'-di-kl. 

Who publishes, or proclaims God. A prince of the Idumeans, who 
succeeded Mibzar. Gen. xxxvi. 43. 

MAGOG— Ma'-gog. 

Roof, that covers, or that dissolves. Son of Japheth; and, as is 
generally believed, father of the Scythians, or Tartars. Gen. x .2. See Gog . 

M AGO R-MISSAB IB—M a'-goh-mis'-sa-bib. 

Fear round about. See Pashur. 

• MAHALAH— Ma'-ha-lah. 

Choir of singers. Mahalah, or Mahala, son of Rahem. 1 Chron. 
lii. 18. 
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MAH ALALEEL— Ma-hal'-a-leel. 

He tHAT PRAISES GOD. Mahalaleel, or Malalee!, was one of the ante¬ 
diluvian patriarchs: he was the son of Canaan, and father of Jared, and 
lived 895 years. Gen. v. 12—17. 

MAHALATH— Ma-ha'-lath. » 

Melodious song, or, infirmity. Mahalath, Maheleth, or Basemath, 
was the daughter of Ishnjael, and wife of Esau. Gen. xxviii. 9. 

Another Mahalath was the wife of Rehoboam, king of Judah. 
2 Chron. xi. 18. « 

MAHALI-Ma-ha'-li. 

Choir of singers. Mahali, or Moholi, was the eldest son of Merari, 
and chief of a family in Israel. Exod. vi. 19. Num. iii. 33. 

MAHARAI— Ma-ha-ra'-i. 

He that hastens, or, urges. Maharai* or Marai, a Netophathite, was 
chief of the 24,000 guards of king David, who attended him in the tenth 
month. 2 Sam. xxiii. 28. 1 Chron. xxvii. 13. 

MAHAZIOTH— Ma-ha'-zi-oth. 

Who sees a sign, or, the letter. Son of Heman, and chief of the 
twenty-fourth family of the Levites. 1 Chron. xxv. 4. 

MAHERSHALALHASHBAZ— Ma'-her-shal'-al-hash'-baz. 
Making speed to the spoil. ‘A significant name given to a son of 
the prophet Isaiah, in intimating the speedy spoiling of Damascus by the 
Assyrians. Isa. viii. 1—4. 

MAHLAH— Mah'-lah. 

Dance, or, song; disease, or, infirmity. Mahla, Mahala, or 
Maala, was a daughter of Zelophehad, who, with her sisters, received 
their distribution in the land of Canaan, because their father died without 
male issue. Num. xxvi. 33; xxvii. 1. Josh. xvii. 3. 1 Chron. vii. 15. 

MAHLON— Mah'-lon. 

Song, or, infirmity. One of the two sons of Elimelech and Naomi, 
who accompanied them to the land of Moab, and there died, after having 
married Ruth, a Moabitess. His widow accompanied Naomi on her 
return to the land of Israel, and afterwards became the wife of Boaz. 
Ruth i. 1—5; iv. 10. 

MAHOL— Ma'-hol. 

Song, choir, infirmity. Mahol, or Machol, is spoken of as the 
father of Ethan, Heman, Chalchol, and Darda, 1 Kings iv. 31; or 
rather, they are spoken of as the sons of Mahol; but Mahol may be 
either a father or mother, or even a generic term signifying the choir, 
which would intimate*nothing more than that they were “ children of the 
choir,” or musicians. 

MALACHI— Mal'-a-chi. 

My angel, or, my ambassador. The last of the twelve minor pro¬ 
phets, with whose writings the canon of the Old Testament closes. He 
lived some time after tbe rebuilding of the temple and city; probably 
late in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, when zeal and piety were very 
much decayed, the worship of God corrupted, and many sins prevailed 
ajiiong the priests and people. From the signification of the name 
Maiacht, some have supposed it to be only a general name applied to 
this particular prophet on account of his office. The tnessage with 
which he was sent, was to reprove and remonstrate with the professing 
people of God, and especially with the priests, for their ingratitude and 
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inconsistency. Having threatened severe judgments on the wicked, the 
prophet addressed a word of encouragement to the godly, who, in such 
bad times, had continued faithful. It is delightful to know that God has 
reserved to himself a remnant even in the worst of times, and that, how¬ 
ever men may oveijjook or despise them, He knows and highly esteems 
them, and will at last acknowledge them as his peculiar treasure. 

This prophet also speaks most distinctly of the coming of Christ in the 
flesh, (chap. iii. 1—4; iv. 1—3.) and of his forerunner John the Baptist; 
till which time, the Jews were comm|inded to observe the law, and to 
look for no farther succession of prophets, (iv. 4—6.) The spirit of 
prophecy was now to cease; and Malachi thus sealed up the volume of 
prophecy in a description of that personage, with an account of whom 
the evangelists commence their history; who was appointed to prepare 
the way for the establishmedt of a new and a better dispensation. 
Compare the prophecy of Malachi with Luke i. 17. Matt. xi. 7—14. 

MALCHAM— Mal'-cham. 

Their king. Malcham (or Molchom) one of the tribe of Benjamin. 
1 Chron. viii. 9. 

MALCHIAH— Mal-chi'-ah. 

The Lord is my king, or, the Lord rules me. We have several of 
this name. « 

1. Malchiah (or Melchias) chief of the fifth family of priests. 
1 Chron. xxiv. 9. 

2. One of the Levltes, son of Ethni, and father of Maasiai. 1 Chron. 
vi 40. 

3. The father of Pashur. 1 Chron. ix. 12. , 

4. One who put away his idolatrous wife. Ezra x. 25. , 

5. Son of Rechab. He rebuilt the gate of Jerusalem, called the Dung- 
gate. Neh. iii. 14. 

6. Son of Ilarim. He assisted in building half a street of Jerusalem, 
after the captivity. Neh.iii.il. 

7 Son of a goldsmith. He built several houses, &c., in the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. Neh. iii. 31. It may seem to us a matter of little conse¬ 
quence who built this or that house, or gate, or street, in Jerusalem; 
but the memorial made and presarved in scripture of these acts of pious 
patriotism, may serve to encourage us with the assurance that no labour 
of love is overlooked by Him who regards both the motives and actions 
of men. 

8. The father of Pashur, a great mait at Jerusalem. Jer. xxi. 1. 

9. The son of Hammelech. He was keeper «f the prison in Jeru? 
Salem. By his order, Jeremiah was let down into a cistern wherein was 
no water, but mud only, where the prophet must have quickly perished, 
but for the kind interference of Ebedmelech. Jar. xxxviii. 

MALCHIEL—Mal'-chi-el. 

The king my God, or, my God is my king. Malchiel (or Melchiel) 
was the son of Beriah, grandson of Asher, and head of hj? family in the 
time of Moses. Num. xxvi. 45. 

MALCHIRAM or MELCHIRAM-^Mal-chi'-ram. 

My king is exalted. Son of king Jeconiah. 1 Chron. iii. 18. 

MALAhISHUA, or MELCHISHUA— Mal-chi-shu'-ah. 

The third son of Saul, He was slain with his father and his brethren in 
the battle of Gilboa. I Sam. xxxi. 2. 
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MALCHOM, or MELCHOM or MILCOM— Mal'-chom. 
Their king. A god of the Ammonites. (See Moloch.) 1 Kings 
xi. 33. 

MALCHUS— Mal'-chus. 

King, or, kingdoms. A servant of Caiaphas the high-priest, who, 
among many others, entered the garden of Gethsemane, to apprehend 
Jesus. Peter smote him with a sword, and cut off his right ear, probably 
intending to do him fartfier mischief; but Jesus miraculously healed the 
wound, and forbade his disciples,to offer any farther resistance. John 
xviii. 10. Luke xxii. 51,52. 

MALLOTHI, or MELLOTHI— Mal'-lo-thi. 

Fulness, circumcision. Son of Heman, and chief of the tenth family 
of Levites. 1 Chron. xxv. 4. 26. 

MALLUCH— MaV-luch. 

That reigns, or, governs. Malluch (or Maloc) was a Levite of the 
family of Merari. 1 Chron. vi. 44. 

MALLUCH, or MELLUS— Mal'-luch. 

Separated from his strange wife after the return from Babylon. Ezra 
X. 29. 

MAMKE—Mam'-re. 

Rebellious, or, bitter. An Amorite, brother to Aner and Eslicol, 
and friend of Abraham. With the assistance of the three brothers and 
their domestics, Abraham pursued and overcame, the kings who had 
spoiled Sodom and Gomorrah. Gen. xiv. 13. 

MANAEN— Ma-na'-en. 

Comforter. A Christian prophet or teacher in the church at Antioch. 
He h@d been brought up with Herod the tetrach, probably as his foster- 
brother. It is thought that he was one of the seventy disciples. Acts 

xiii. 1. 

^AiyfflEM, or MENAHEM— Me-na'-hem. 

One of Ihe kings of Israel. He was the son of Gadi, and revenged the 
death of his master Zachariah by that of Shallum, son of Jabesh, who 
had usurped the crown of Israel, 2 Kings xv. 13. Having slain Shallum 
in Samaria, he returned to Tirzah, and, after some opposition, took that 
city, and ruined it entirely. He reigfied ten years in Samaria, and did 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord. In his reign Israel became 
tributary to Pul, king of Assyria. 2 Kings xv. 13—22. 

MANASSES— Ma-nas'-ses. 

Forgetfulness. One of those who dismissed theii\ strange wives after 
the return from Babylfrn. Ezra x. 30, 

MANASSEH— Ma-nas'-seh. 

Forgetfulness, or, he that is forgotten. The eldest son of 
Joseph, born in Egypt of Asenath, daughter of Potipherah priest of On. 
Manasseh was so called by his father as an expression of his gratitude 
for present mercies, which caused him to* forget his former adversity and 
oppression. JVhen the venerable patriarch Jacob drew near his end, 
Joseph introduced his two sous, Manasseh and Ephraim, to receive their 
grandfather's parting benediction. Jacob, having affectionately recog¬ 
nized tliem, crossed hb hands in placing them on the headj of the lads, 
so that his right hand was on the head of Ephraim the younger, and his 
left on that of Manasseh the elder. Joseph wished to correct what he 
supposed to be a mistake, but Jacob assured him it was according to the 
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Divine appointment: for that, though Manasseh should indeed become a 
very numerous and prosperous tribe, Ephraim should be yet more abun¬ 
dantly so; and that it should pass into a proverbial benediction, “ The 
Lord make thee as Ephraim and as Manasseh!” Accordingly, we find 
the dying lawgiveH of Israel observing a similar precedence, “ they are 
the ten thousands of Ephraim, and they are the thousands of Manasseh.” 
Gen. xli. 51. xlviii. 22. Deut. xxxiii. 17, , 

The tribe of Manasseh was divided in its settlement; one half being 
settled on the east side of Jordan, possessed the country of Bashan from 
the river Jabbok to Mount Libanus; and the other possessed the 
country between the tribe of Ephraim south, and that of Issachar north, 
having the river Jordan to the east, and the Mediterranean sea west. 
Josh. xvi. xvii. 

' Another Manasseh was king of Judah. He was the son of Hezekiah 
and Hephzibah. His reign commenced early and lasted long, for he was 
but twelve years old when he began to reign, and he reigned fifty-five 
years : but it was disgraced by the encouragement of all kinds of pro- 
ihnity and wickedness. Too truly was it said by the wisest of men, 

“ Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child but the foolishness of 
sin is never so odious or so disgraceful, as when it bursts all the restraints 
of a pious education. Those w^ho,sin ftgainst light and knowledge are 
generally the most desperate and hardened of all sinners. This is a 
serious and awful consideration for young persons who have been thus 
highly favoured. The instructions, admonitions, examples, and prayers 
o§' their pious parents, will be numbered either among their greatest 
blessings or their heaviest curses! So far, howev«r, from pious parents 
being discouraged in their endeavours by the frequency of apparent 
failure, they ought rather to be stimulated to a conscientious and zealous 
discharge of their duties; anxious that, at least, the wi 9 kedncss and 
misery of their children may not be attributable to tlieir own neglect; 
encouraged, too, by the general declarations of the word of God,-and by 
the frequent instances that have occurred of the seeds sown in early 
childhood, and watered with many parental tears and prayers, though 
they may have long seemed to be totally lost, at last springing up when least 
expected. It is humbling to knol^ that no eft'orts of ours can change 
our children’s hearts; but it is well to know and be deeply convinced of 
it, that we may be quickened in earnest prayer, that the Holy Spirit’s 
influences may attend our feeble endeavours, and produce those happy 
results which we can,but desire. • 

To detail the vices of Manasseh’s reign would 1)e but a repetition of - 
what has been 'already related under the article Jeremiah. In general, 
it may bo observed, that it seemed to be his determination, as far as 
possible, to oppose and undo all that his excellent father had designed 
and effected. He encouraged the worship of idols, and plapted groves 
in honour of them, as Ahab, the wicked king of Israel, had done, wor¬ 
shipping and doing sacrifice to the host of heaven. Even ilic temple of 
God in Jerusalem was profaned, by having altars raised in it to Baal 
and other false gods. 

Manasseh had, no doubt, been dedicated by his pious father to 
Jehovah, the God of Israel; but, when he became a father, he was so 
wicked as to devote his sons to the false gdds of the heathen, and made, 
them pass through the fire to Moloch. Whether they were actually offered 
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in sacrifice to Moloch—for a custom so horrible did prevail^— or whether 
they were only dedicated by some superstitious ceremonies, and taught 
to honour idol deities, does not appear; nor, indeed, does it make 
much difference in the guilt of the parent. To cast an unconscious 
innocent into the flames, is indeed an act of parental barbarity at 
which human nature revolts; but, can it be less criminal, by piecept and 
example, to devote them to sin and wickedness, and, as far as the power 
of a parent can extend,*to train up their immortal spirits to dwell in 
everlasting burnings ? , 

Manasseh also dedicated himself to the practice of magic, witchcraft, 
and every species of superstition and abomination; and, through his 
influence and example, the nation in general became more desperately 
wicked than even the Canaanites, who had been driven out of the land 
before them. In addition to all this profanity, Manasseh filled up tlie 
measure of his iniquities by persecuting- cruelty ; he shed innocent blood 
very much, till he had tilled Jerusalem from one end to the other. It 
appears, too, that, much of tliis blood was the blood of Cod's holy 
prophets, whom He sent to warn, reprove, and threaten the wicked king 
and people; but, obdurately persisting in their vile practices, they were 
naturally exasperated at those who opposed and remonstrated with them ; 
and, to get rid of these troublesome monitors, put them and their faithful 
adherents to death. Among these, *it is generally supposed that the 
venerable prophet Isaiah fell a victim to his own fidelity and the ven¬ 
geance of the king. Isaiah was of the royal family. The common 
opinion is, that his father was brother to king Uzziah, and that his 
daughter was marriceV to Manasseh, by whom he was cruelly put to 
death. It is said he 'V'as sawn asunder, and that to this the apostle 
Paul alludes, Hcb. xi. ‘ 35 —38. This determined opposition to faithful 
reprovers, seemed to mark the character of Manasseh as ripe for destruc¬ 
tion ; and we are not surprised to learn that, about the twenty-second 
year of.his reign, the judgments of heaven began to overtake him. The 
king of Assyria invaded Judea, and Manasseh was deprived of his glory 
and kingdom, and taken prisoier by the Assyrians, who put fetters on 
his hands and feet, and conveyed him to Babylon, where, in all proba¬ 
bility, he was confined in a dungeoi#. But now we meet with a most 
unexpected and delightful turn in his history; one that strikingly 
illustrates the riches and power of saving mercy, as extending to the 
very uttermost of human guilt and misery. Afflictions are often sent in 
great mercy, to rouse the thoughtless to serious concern, and to recall tlie 
-wanderers from tlie t^aths of sin and error. “ Before I was afflicted,” 
said one happy penitent, ‘‘ I went astray, but now I keep thy word.” 
Psa. cxix. 67. As long as prosperity lasted, the prodigal went on in 
vice and folly, regardless of his father’s feelings, or his father’s favour ; 
but, when there was a famine in the land, and he began to be in want, 
and ready to perish with hunger, then “.he came to himself,” and “ said, 
I will arise,^nd go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned.” Luke xv. It was thus also with Manasseh, “ When he was in 
affliction, he besought the Lord liis God, and humbled himself greatly 
before the God of his fathers.” Ah, when he was separated from his 
vicious comp-anioDS, and his opportunities of wickedness; v^hen he found, 
from his own experience, that it is an evil and a bitter thing to sin 
against-God; then the seeds of a pkms education, which seemed to have 
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been lost, began to revive, and his pious father’s prayers began to be 
answered. Oh, it is a great mercy for a guilty wanderer to have some 
knowledge and recollection of “ the God of his fathers to know that 
they had a God from whom they sought relief in every exigency, and 
whom they had often besought on behalf of their offspring; this has 
often been the means of awakening penitent hope in their bosoms—“ I 
also will apply to the God of my fathers; peradventure he will hear me 
too.” Deep humility and earnest prayer are the inseparable attendants, 
the very ingredients, of true convension. The Lord—who is rich in 
mercy to all that call upon him, to all that call upon him in truth- 
granted to Manasseh the pardon he implored, and further granted him 
an opportunity, which is not often in such cases afforded, by a return to 
prosperity, to manifest beforg, men the sincerity of his repentance. 
^ Bring forth fruits meet for repentance,” was the appeal of the faithful 
Baptist; and, unless former sins be forsaken, and a course of new obe¬ 
dience pursued, we cannot give much credit to the loudest professions of 
penitence, or encourage strong confidence in the Divine forgiveness. 
“ Whoso confesseth and forsaheth his sins shall find mercy.” The 
penitent Manasseh being restored to his kingdom, zealously devoted 
the remaining years of his life to redressing, by all the means in his 
power, the many evils occasioned by his former evil influence and 
example. He restored the worship of the true God in his temple, and 
destroyed the altars,and images which had been set up to idols. He 
repaired, himself, to the temple, and sacrificed peace-offerings and thank- 
oft’erings, and commanded ,)udah to serve the Lord God of Israel.” It 
is observed, that “ the people did still sacrifice in‘4.hc high places, yet to 
the Lord their God only.” This irregularity serves as an instance of the 
extreme difficulty of entirely doing away bad practices, when once they 
have been adopted, and should warn us against what may seem slight 
deviations from the law of God. Manasseli used every proper and pru¬ 
dent means for the defence of his kingdom, and the latter years of his 
reign were prosperous. Much good, no doubt, resulted from his zealous 
endeavours for reformation, but, alas! not all tlxat be could have desired, 
and far, far less than might have been accomplished by his instru¬ 
mentality, had he been early piotft, instead of late penitent. Even his 
own son, Amon, who succeeded him, followed out his evil and vicious 
example, “ but humbled not himself before the Lord, as Manasseh his 
father had done, but Amon trespassed more and more.” The disap¬ 
pointed endeavours^of a genuine penitent afford one of the strongest 
arguments for early piety, that the whole life may !>e spent in obedience^ 
to the will of God, and in imparting benefits to man. There can be no 
pleasure, at the close of life, equal to that of looking back, and pleading, 
“ O God, thou hast taught me from my youth* and hitherto I have 
declared thy wondrous works; now, also, when I am old and gray¬ 
headed, O God, forsake me not.*’ 

The history of Manasseh will be found in 2 Kings-xxi. 1—18; 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 1—20. 

2. Manasseh, sou of the high-priest Joiada, who, in the time of Nehe- 
miah, married the daughter of Sanballat, the bitter enemy of the Jews. 
This Manasseh is not mentioned by name in scripture, but we are in¬ 
formed that Nehemiah was obliged to drive away from Jerusalem this 
son-in-law of Sanballat, because he had taken a strange wife. Neb. 
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xiii. 28'. From Josephus we learn, that the individual was Manasseh, 
and that his father-in-law built a temple on Mount Gerizzim, in 
imitation of that at Jerusalem, where Manasseh ofHciated as high 
priest. This was the origin of that deadly feud which subsisted be¬ 
tween the Jews and Samaritans, even in the time ofi' our Saviour. See 
John iv. d, 20. 

3. Manasseh. Two .of this name are found amony those who, on the 
return from Babylon, separated themselves from their strange wives. 
Ezra X. 30, 33. * 

MANOAH— Ma-no'-ah. 

Rest, or, present. Manoah, the father of Samson, was of the tribe 
of Dan. Manoah and his wife had long desired the blessing of children, 
and had at length ceased to cherish hopp, when an angel of the Lord 
appeared to the wife, and assured her that she should have a son, who 
should be a Nazarite unto God. On her relating this to her husband, 
he earnestly desired to see the heavenly messenger, and receive farther 
instructions from him. It pleased the Lord to fulfil this desire, and the 
angel appeared again to the wife of Manoah, who immediately acquainted 
her husband. Alter some conversation, Manoah, supposing his visitor 
to be no more than a prophet or man of God, entreated him to stay, and 
partake of a kid which they wolild immediately prepare, and cfesired 
farther to be informed of his name, that when his sayings came to pass 
they might do him honour. The angel replied, that his name was a se¬ 
cret, and, having directed Manoah to offer the proposed meal as a burnt- 
offering to the Lord, when it was placed on the rock, a flame consumed 
the sacrifice, and the adgel of the Lord ascended in the flame of the altar. 

Miinoah was seized with terror on perceiving the dignity of his visi¬ 
tant, and expected to be struck with sudden death, but his wife encou¬ 
raged him by saying, “ If the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not 
have received a burnt-offering and a meat-offering at our hands, neither 
would life have shewed us all these things, nor would, as at this time, have 
«.old us such things as these.” In process of time the declarations of the 
angel had their full accomplishment, and the son of Manoah became one 
of the most eminent deliverers of Israel. Judges xiii. 

MAOCH-MV-och . 

He that is pressed and bruised. Father of Achish, king of Gath 
1 Sam. xxvii. 2, 

MARAH— MA-rah. 

Bitter, or, BiTTER|fEss. A liame adopted by Ijfaomi, the widow of 
“Elimelech, on account of the peculiar trials by which slie was exercised. 
Ruth i. 20. 

M ARESH ah—M a-re'-sh ah . 

From the head, or, ^? Roy ^ the beginning. 

MARESHA or MARESA— Ma-re'-sha. 

Son of Laadah, or perhaps Laadah is called the father of Maresha be¬ 
cause he peopled that city with his family. 1 Chron. iv. 21. 

MARK, or MARCUS. 

Polite, shining. Commentators are not agreed whether Mark the 
evangelist is the same person with John Mark, mentioned^ in the Acts. 
If not, we have no particulars whatever of Mark the evangelist; but the 
most commonly received opinion is, that it is one and the same person- 
on tills supposition we proceed. 
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Mark, it appears, was a nephew of Barnabas, (Col. iv. 10,) and son 
of Mary, a pious woman, in whose house the first Christians assembled, 
(Acts xii. 12.) The apostle Peter styles him his son, (1 Pet. v, 13,) 
probably he was converted under his ministry. He accompanied the 
apostles Paul and fearnabas on their travels, (Acts xii. 25 ; xiii. 5;) but 
on one occasion he deserted them, apparently through indolence or timi¬ 
dity. Afterwards, when he would have accompanied them, Paul rejected 
his services, and so sharp a contention arose between Paul and Barna¬ 
bas, that they separated, and went in different directions, Paul taking 
Silas and Barnabas Mark, (Acts xv. 36—41.) 

Alas, what sad imperfections attend the best of men in their present 
state! What a blessed world is that, where there is no languor or faint¬ 
heartedness in the work of Gftd, no coolness or contention between fel¬ 
low-labourers, but all shall be activity, harmony, love, and joy, in end¬ 
less perfection ! It is pleasant to know that the venerable apostle Paul 
was completely reconciled to Mark, and expressly desired that he should 
accompany Timothy to Rome, to visit him when in imprisonment. 
2 Tim. iv. 11. 

Among other sanctified uses of affliction, this is one—to wear down 
our prejudices against our brethren, and, to promote a spirit of love, forbear¬ 
ance, and forgiveness towards thchi. Ancient records assert, and it is 
very probable, that, after this, Mark became the companion of the apostle 
Peter, and that he v^rote and published his Gospel at Rome, under the 
sanction of that apostle,,and at the request of those vvho had receiver) 
the gospel from his lips, and who desired the substance of what had been 
preached among them. 

St. Mark’s Gospel is much more concise than the others, and, generally 
speaking, follows the same plan as that of Matthew. It, however, con¬ 
tains one parable and two miracles not mentioned by the other evangelists, 
viz. the beautiful parable of the gradual growth of corn, iv. 26—29; 
the cure of a deaf and dumb man, vii. 32—35•; and a blind man, not 
instantaneously, but gradually restored to sight, viii. 22—26. 

M A RSEN A—M ar-se' - n a . 

Bitterness, or, myrrh of ti^ bush. Marseua, or, Marsana, was 
one of the seven principal officers of king Ahasuerus. Esther i. 14. 

MARTHA— Mar'-tha. 

Who becomes bitter ; mistress; or, that teaches. Martha, the 
sister of Mary and Lazarus, resided with them in the village of Bethany, 
about fifteen furloflgs from Jerusalem. This fautily was honoured witli. 
the peculiar intimacy of our Lord, and often entertained him at their 
dwelling. 

Martha is uniformly mentioned first *, she was probably the eldest sister, 
and appears to have had the principal management of household affairs. 
Her active stirring disposition .led her to take pleasure in that kind of 
employment. Her ardent love to her Saviour and her I^jiend induced 
her to consecrate it to his service in hospitably ministering to his comfort 
and that of his followers; but, like every worldly pursuit, however law¬ 
ful, there was a danger of its being carried to excess—in unnecessary 
pomp and Iplendour—in irritation of temper—and in a decay of 
spirituality of mind. In these respects Martha was endangered; and on 
one occasion she received from the Lord a pointed, yet gentle, ad¬ 
monition. In one of his recesses from public labour, Jesus and his train 
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visited the beloved family at Bethany, and, while provisions were prepar¬ 
ing for their entertainment, his “ doctrine dropped as the rain and dis- 
^lled a^'the dew” on the happy circle that surrounded him. Mary was 
erne of thenv:—with great delight she sat at the feet, and listened to the 
idstruclil'ons, of the great Teacher sent from God. Martha, too, would 
gladly have been there, but domestic cares pressed hard upon her, she 
“ was cumbered with mu*ch serving”—perhaps needlessly perplexed and 
dist|tacted in her solicitude to provide a sumptuous entertainment, as an 
expression of her high and affectionate sense of the dignity and conde¬ 
scension of her guest. At length she found herself harassed and over¬ 
whelmed in accomplishing the details of her too hospitable outline, and 
even admitted a degree of envy of the tranquillity her sister was enjoying 
at the Saviour’s feet. With a very unbecoming petulance, she addressed 
her expostulation to Him, as if he had encouraged Mary in inconsidera¬ 
tion and neglect of domestic duties—“ Lord, dost though not care that 
my sister hath left me to serve alone ? bid her, therefore, that slie come 
,and hdtp me:” And Jesus answered and said unto her, “ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things, but one thing 
is needful, and Mary hath choi-en that good part which shall not be 
taken away from her.” Weighty and solemn admonition ! may it ever 
be present to our minds, and influenc'fe us to live in habitual superiority 
over the multitude of trifles which engross the attention of worldly men ; 
and so to regulate our necessary and lawful attention to^emporal con¬ 
cerns, as to keep all in subserviency to true religion,—that “ one thing'' 
which is absolutely and indispensably “ needful” in order to our enjoying 
or improving life, and being prepared for death, judgment, and 
eternity. 

The ardent affectionate spirit of Martha was next called forth, and dis¬ 
played in tender solicitude for her beloved brother. Lazarus was seized with 
dangerous sickness—his sisters immediately applied to their best Friend, 
no doubt expecting that he would immediately come to their aid. But 
that friend treated them with apparent neglect. He abode two days still 
in the place where he was, and then moved towards Bethany with a pace 
little calculated to satisfy the impatient anxiety of Martha. While Jesus 
delayed, Lazarus died. Still, however, when Martha at length heard of 
her Saviour’s approach, she hastened forth to meet him, and, w'ith a 
strange mixture of unbelieving reproach and ardent faith, addressed him, 
“ Lord, if thou hadst been here,^my brother had not died. But I know 
that evcji now, whatso^iver thou wilt ask of God, Gofl will give it thee, 
Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise again.'' Martha replied, “ I 
know that he shall rise again in the resurrection of the last day. Jesus 
said unto her, I am the Resurrection and the Life. He that believeth on 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth on me, shall never die. Beli§vest thou Ihis ? Martha said 
Yea, Lord, I Jjelieve that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which 
should come mto the world.” After this noble confession of faith, 
Martha secretly summoned lier sister, Avho came forth to meet the 
Master, and they went together to the tomb of Lazarus, where the glory 
of the incarnate God was strikingly manifested in calling fftrth the dead 
to life. See Lazarus. 

Martha is mentioned on one occasion more. When Jesus, six days 
before the-last passover, dined in the house of Simon the leper, the family 
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of Bethany was there, each displaying characteristic tokens of their love 
and gratitude. The re-animated Lazarus sat at meat near his benefactor 
to listen to the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth. Th 
devout and contenmlative Mary anointed him with costly ointment; ai 
the cheerful busy Martha thought herself honoured in being arhong the' 
that served her beloved Lord. Happy are they who thus,,according 
their various abilities, are found consecrating tlieir all to Him who l(y 
them, and gave himself for them. Luke x. 38—42. John xi. xii. 1—■ 

MARY-'Ma'-ry. at 

Exalted; bitterness of the sea; or, myrrh of the SE^^ry 
LADY or MISTRESS OF THE SEA. Many of this name are mentis her 
the New Testament. ,con- 

1. Mary, the mother of Jesus, was the daughter of Joaclnind 
Anna, of the tribe of Judah,—their names, however, are not nnriate 
in scripture, except that Heli, Luke hi. 23, is supposed to be tnility 
with Joachim. We know, however, that she was of the roya large 
David, as was also Joseph her husband ; and the design of tl| one 
writers, in giving their genealogy, extends no farther than to.araple 
fulfilment of ancient prophecy, that the Saviour of the wor 
descend from the first parents of mankind, from Abraham, Isaienting 
Judah, David. There are pmny apocryphal stories on record <,nd her 
tliis highly favoured individual, hut they are altogether of aotwith- 
kind, and in^nded*to sanction superstitious practices of the *«, and 
Rome, and it would be wholly inconsistent with the plan of this \vo... 
trouble the reader with them. The references of scripture are few and 
scanty, and seem as if expressly designed to cSujiteract those mistaken 
views which have led to idolatrous homage. 

Mary is introduced to our notice as the espoused wife of Jo.sepIj, 
but by mutual consent living separate for a time, as was fic(iuently 
practised among the Jews before the consummation of a marriage. 
While thus circumstanced, the angel Gabriel was sent to her abode 
at Nazareth, to congratulate her as higlily favoured of the Lord ; on 
whom should be conferred the distinguished honour of giving birth to 
the promised Messiah ; that this wondrous b'rth should be produced by 
the power of the Highest overshadowing her, and that her holy otispring 
should be called the Son of God. Mary submissively and bclieviugly 
replied, “ Behold the haiulniaid of the Lord, be it unto me according 
to thy word.” Considering the very peculiar circumstances in which 
the announced li«noiir would place tTic blessed virgin, it was indeed a 
distinguished instance of faith and obedience that she should not oniy 
believe the fulfilment of the Divine declaration, however contrary to the 
ordinary course of nature, but that she should unhesitatingly leave 
with God the vinditiation of her character,*and the clearing up of 
her prospects. Ready faith usually meets gracious confirmations. 
Mary’s faith was confirmed by a sign, though she asked no sign, but 
relied implicitly on the Divine assurance. The angel iifformed her that 
her cousin Elizabeth, the wife of Zacharias, who dwelt in the hill-country 
of Judea, and who had long been considered barren, was now in an 
advanced state of pregnancy. On the departure of the heavenly mes¬ 
senger, Mary arose, and hasted to the abode of her relations, Eliza¬ 
beth and Zacharias, with whom she abode three motaths. Immediately 
on her entering the house and saluting Elizabeth, that Ijoly woman 
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^eceived a miraculous intimation that the mother of her I.ord stood 
•^pfore her, and her unborn infant exulted in the presence of Him, whom 
was to precede and announce to Israel. This seasonable confirm- 
o^Ton of Mary’s faith 6IIed her soul with holy joy and triumph, and 
iii^ burst forth into that sublime and inspired song of praise which has 
1 T since bprne her name; and which, it must be regretted, is adopted 
^ used in one corrupt, section of the Christian church with feelings 
di f**®**^ those which inspired the mind of the blessed Virgin, 

^vith ascriptions of homage and worship addressed to a creature, 
sceiisA'^®” properly be rsiftilBred to God alone. The distinguished 
^heijj y of the mother of our Lord, and some remarkable expressions 
even several occasions, seem expressly calculated and 

at the s' counteract the disposition to pay her superstitious and 
her exT>(‘°^® reverence. Great and distinguished was Mary’s honour 
tion and^®”^ mother of the incarnate Saviour, but greater still 

mv sistei l^^PP^’^oss as a sinner to exercise saving faith on Him as her 
and h^^’ conscious appropriation that inspired the 

Martha triumph in her song of praise. “ My soul doth magnify 

is needk^^^ spirit hath rejoiced in God Saviour." 
taken months with Elizabeth, Mary returned to her 

be nresen®^ Nazareth, and abode tkere. The distressing suspicions 
over the r*” mind of her betrothed husband, and the miraculous 
and so spo^i^ss innocence, have already .been detailed under 

, - rtiticle Joseph, to which the reader is referred. “ He that believeth 


shall not make haste.” Mary believed the promise of the Lord, and 
fully depended on its fierformance. But she never imagined that it 
rested with her to take any measures towards its fulfilment, but simply 
to believe the declarations and promises of God, to obey the express 


commands, and to go steadily on jn the way of duty, leaving to Him 
who had spoken, the time, means, and manner of his own accom¬ 
plishments. Ancient prophecy had declared that the Messiah should 
be born at Bethlehem ; Mary’s residence was at Nazareth. This seemed 
mysterious: but, by one of those coincidences of circumstances which 
are perpetually employed to bring about the purposes of God, often 
without the design or knowledge of file agents employed, sometimes 
in direct opposition to their inclination and purposes, provision was 
made to remove Mary to Bethlehem in due time for the fulfilment of 
the prediction. The decree of Caesar Augustus enjoined the enrolment 
of all his tributary subjects at the‘ cities which had been the birth place 
df residence of the respective heads of their families. This required 
the attendance of Joseph at Bethlcliem, and Mary his espoused wife 
accompanied him to the city of their groat ancestor, David. There, owing 
to the extraordinaay confluence of persons brought together by the 
decree of Cessar, the holy humble pair weic denied the stranger’s 
accommodation—an inn—and were forced* to seek a mean and incom¬ 


modious shelter^n a stable ; and tliere they were detained by the accom¬ 
plishment of the period when Mary should bring forth her first-born son. 
Denied the solace of an affectionate mother, or a sympathizing friend, 
in whose bosom to repose the anxieties and Bufferings of her situation— 
without, it should seem, even a mercenary attendant—she appears to have 
been miraculously kreugthened to perform the needful offices for her in¬ 
fant. She wrapped him in swaddling-clothes, and Idid him in a manger. 
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The birth of the infant Saviour being announced an angel to 
shepherds who kept their flocks in the fields of Bethlehem, they hasted 
to the town, to visit the babe, and to converse with Joseph and Mary. 
Their own faith in the appearance of the promised Messiah beingThlly 
confirmed by what they ^d seen and heard, they communicated the 
glad tidings to their friends and neighbours, and much inquiry was 
excited. Probably many conversed rhuch, and discovered great curiosity 
about the surprising events which had come to pass, who nevertheless 
remained in careless indifference aboufa per^al interest in the great 
salvation which Jesus came to reveal and td^urchaae; but of Mary 
it is said, that she “ kept all these things, and pondered them in, her 
heart.” She forbore to 'say much about the distinguishing honour con¬ 
ferred on her, but was more concerned to treasure up in her mind 
the circumstances as they transpired, and to seek after and appropriate 
the instruction tliey were designed to convey. A spirit of deep humility 
and holy contemplation is ever the precursor and attendant of large 
communications and attainments in heavenly wisdom, and this fs one 
of the traits of character in whiyh this holy woman affords an example 
eminenily worthy of imitation. 

We next meet with her in the temple af the appointed time, presenting 
herself according to the prescribed *rules for her purification, and her 
infant as the first-horn son to be dedicated to the Lord ; for, rrotwith- 
standing the unparallded circiinistances attending such a birth, and 
which might luive pleaded an exemption from ordinary observances, 
it was uniformly the practice of our Lord, and of those connected with 
him, to magnify the law, and make it honourable; and thus it becomes 
them to fulfil all righteousness. There the infant Saviour was recog¬ 
nized by two aged saints, Simeon and Anna, who, divinely influenced, 
acknowledged him as the expected M^siah, and spake of Him to all 
them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem. Simeon predicted 
also the rejection of the Saviour even by his own nation that so fondly 
expected him, and he intimated to Mary the anguish that should 
pierce her maternal bosom in the sufferings of her exalted Son. 

After this, it appears, the holy fjy,nily returned to Bethlehem, where 
they were visited by the eastern magi, who came thither conducted 
by an unknown star, to pay their homage at the feet of the young 
Redeemer. (See Jesus.) This extraordinary visit awakened the jealous 
suspicions of Herod, and led to his fprming the horrid design of 
massacring all the infants in Bethlehem in order to ^secure the destruc¬ 
tion of Him whom he foolishly regarded as bis rival, (see Herod,) 
but He who sitteth in the heavens laughed ; the Lord bad in derision 
this design against his Anointed One. Warned, by an angel of the 
impending danger, and divinely directed in their movements, Mary 
and Joseph took their precious .charge, and fled for safety into the 
land of Egypt, where they remained till after the deatli^ of Herod. 
After this they returned to the land of Israel, and dwelt in the city 
of Nazareth, from whence they went up year by year, to keep the 
solemn feasts at Jerusalem. There, when the wondrous child had 
attained the age of twelve years, the tender anxiety of his mother was 
awakened by his remaining behind in Jerusalem. Three days she and 
her partner Joseph sought him sorrowing, and at length found him in 
the temple, listening to the instructions of the doctors and asking 
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them questions. On tliis occasion Mary naturally gave way to the 
expressions of her maternal feeling, and now probably she received 
the first intimation from her Sou’s own lips of his consciousness of his 
high character and destination. “ How is it that ye sought me ? Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father's busindfes ?” Mary, however, 
was permitted to enjoy many more years in all the delightful inter¬ 
change of maternal and filial tenderness, for Jesus returned with them 
to Nazareth, and dwelt with Ins parents, and was subject to them. 
The succeeding eighteen years* were spent in domestic retirement in 
their own city. During this period, it is probable, Joseph died, as he 
is never mentioned during the public life of Jesus Christ, and Mary is 
frequently spoken of alone. 

We next find Mary, together with her illustrious Son, and his disciples, 
at a marriage, at Cana, in Galilee. The provision, on this occasion, 
proving insufficient for the number of guests, Mary intimated to Jesus 
the deficiency of wine, fully expecting a miraculous supply at his hands. 
He, however,, replied in a manner, which, though by no means inconsist¬ 
ent with filial affection, certainly conveys a tone of reproof, “ Woman ! 
what have I to do with thee? mine hour is not come.” It was probably 
intended, by Jesus, to remind^ her, that the Divine power of working 
miracles was to be exerted for the purpose of attesting His great com¬ 
mission, and of subserving his mediatorial work, and not to be limited or 
called forth by private regards or family consecrations ; it certainly 
conveys a direct and striking reproof against that blasphemous and 
idolatrous homage which has been offered to the virgin Mary, as an 
authoritative interccisor with theexalted Saviour, to bestow mercy on men. 

Mary was evidently a woman of a meek and quiet spirit, which, in the 
sight of God, is of great price ; she was also a woman of strong faith, and 
both were eminently conspicuotiws on this occasion. She uttered no com¬ 
plaint, expressed no importunity, but simply enjoined on the attendants 
strict‘obedience to any directions they might receive from Jesus, and 
leaving to himself the manner and the time, patiently waited the expected 
manifestation of his mercy and power ; nor was she disappointed. Jesus 
converted a large quantity of water into the richest wine, suflieient, not 
only for the supply of the immedial? occasion, but for a future store. 

After this, Jesus, with his mother Mary, chiefly dwelt at Capernaum ; 
though it is supposed by some persons, that Mary followed Him from 
place to place, as he went about preaching; this, however, is very 
uncertain, and she seldom mentioned in the gospel narratives. On one 
occasion, when Jesus was preaching within doors, he received an intima¬ 
tion that his mother and his brethren desired to sjieak to Him. Ho thence 
taught the vast superiority of spiritual relationship to Him, above that 
which was merely na'tural and confined to earth : “whosoever doth the 
will of my Pather which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother on another occasion he taught the same lesson, for one of 
the company, astonished at His gracious words and mighty works, burst 
out into an exclamation of the happiness of His mother, “ Blessed is the 
womb that bare thee, and the paps which thou bast sucked!” on 
which Jesus rejoined, “ Yea, rather, blessed are they whdthear the word 
of God, and keep it.” 

During the awful scene of the crucifixion of our Lord, His mother was 
present; now was the prediction of Simeon fulfilled; a sword pierced 
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through her bosom, when she beheld the cruel and unparalleled suflerings 
of her Son. We hear, however, no violent exclamation of turbulent 
grief; doubtless, her holy soul was enabled by faith to discern the 
intent of these bitter sufferings ; she clung to them for personal salvation, 
and she exulted in the benevolent thotight, that they should also avail for the 
salvation of an innumerable multitude which no man can number. But 
though grace triumphed, nature could not but’feel, and the Divine 
Sufferer sympathized. He saw at the foot of His cross, His weeping 
mother and His beloved disciple, and*he said, “Woman, behold thy 
Son;” and to John, “Behold thy mother,” and from that hour that 
disciple took her with him to his own house. 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, was doubtless among the most anxious of 
those devoted followers who desitred to honour His loved remains; but 
she is not mentioned as actually preparing to assist in that last mournful 
office; probably the beloved disciple, her now adopted son, took 
measures to spare her feelings, by ensuring her absence from the agonizing 
scene. Perhaps her faith was more strong and clear than that of the 
other disciples, and, instead of engaging in the needless task of embalm¬ 
ing his dead body, she waited in devout expectation of his predicted 
resurrection. However, this holy woman js not again mentioned till after 
the ascension of our Lord, when she ’is found, together with the apo.stlcs 
and brethren, “ continuing with one adcord in prayer and supplication,” 
wailing for the promiscitl effusion of the Holy Ghost, Tins is the last 
mention of her name in Scripture. Ancient Histories inform us that she 
accompanied the apostle John to Ephesus, and died^ there at an extreme 
old age. Scripture references, on which alone we can entirely rely,,are 
Matt. i. ii.; Luke i. ii.; John ii.; Mat. xii. 46—50; Mark iii. 31—35; 
Luke viii. 19—21; Matt. xiii. 55 ; Luke xi. 27—28 ; Johnxix. 25—27 ; 
Acts i. 14. ^ 

2. Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, distinguished by her 
devotional contemplative spirit. When Jesus visited the family at 
Bethany, and Martha was too much cumbered in making a feast for her 
Lord, Mary, with a holy superiority of mind, chose rather to sit at His 
feet and hear His words. Her conduct, when reprehended by her sister, 
was defended by her Lord; who declared that she had chosen the good 
part which should not be taken away from her. 

After the death of Lazarus, Jesus advanced towards Bethany, to visit 
and relieve the distressed family. Mary, summoned by her sister, went 
forth to meet her Lor(>, and, falling at his met, exclaiq;ied, “ Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died,” Her uncomplaining grief 
called forth the sympathy of the condescending Saviour. “ Jesus wept,” 
and then hasted to wipe away the tears with which Jhis own had mingled, 
by restoring to the sisters the object of their love and their grief, (See 
Lazarus—Martha.) 

Six days before the last passover, our Lord and his disciples supped in 
the house of Simon the leper, at Bethany. Lazarus and his sisters were 
there. Martha, with her characteristic activity, cheerfully assisted in the 
domestic preparations; but Mary, her heart overflowing with grateful 
love, brought i box of costly ointment of spikenard, with which she 
anointed the head and feet of her honoured Lord. Mary considered 
nothing too costly that could express her pious jfeelings; but some of the 
disciples, especially Judas, the seeming disciple and real traitor, exclaimed 
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against the waste, as though that which had been poured out in honour of 
the Master, was alienated from the resources of his poor servants; but 
Jesus vindicated her act of faith and offering of love; declared that she 
had anointed his body in order to its burial: and that, wherever His 
gospel should be known, this deed should immortalize her name. Luke 
X, 38 — i2 ; John xi. xii. 1—9; Mark xiv. 3 —9. 

3. Mary Magdalhne, (or, of Magdala.) This woman is distinguished 
by her early character, which was most profligate and vicious; for it is 
said that Jesus cast out of her leven devils; either literally so, or, more 
probably, that He reclaimed her from a course of life so entirely given up 
to sin, that she seemed to be in the full power of the devil. She is far¬ 
ther distinguished by her deep penitence and ardent love. She is proba¬ 
bly the great sinner mentioned in Lul#e vii. who, when Jesus dined in 
the Pharisee’s house, came and poured precious ointment on his feet, 
kissed them, bathed them with her tears, and wiped them with her flow¬ 
ing tresses. The Pharisee was scandalized at the presence of such a 
woman; but Jesus pronounced her a pardoned penitent, and declared 
that her love abounded in proportion to the aboundihgs of Divine grace 
in her pardon. After this, she is mentioned among the devoted followers 
of Jesus, who ministered to Hitp of their substance. She was also dis¬ 
tinguished as being the first to whom Jesus appeared after His resurrec¬ 
tion. Having engaged with some of the pious women to meet at the 
tomb of their Lord, and embalm his body, they hastened thither with the 
earliest dawn of the first day of the week; but the body of their Lord 
was gone. Mary immediately ran to inform Peter and John, and re¬ 
turned accompanied by them. Meanwhile, her female companions had 
been informed by an angel, of the resurrection of their Lord, and directed 
to convey the glad tidings to the disciples; but, as they missed of each 
other, Peter explored the tonfll*, observed the grave-clothes laid aside, 
and then departed, anxiously wondering at the disappearance of the 
body. * Mary Magdalene, however, remained, and saw in the sephulchre 
two angels, who inquired the cause of her grief: “ Because,” she replied, 
** they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
Himthen, turning herself, she beheld Jesus, but knew Him not until 
He addressed her by name, in a tone and manner that at once spoke 
peace and joy to her heart. By her was communicated the delightful 
message, “ Say unto my brethren, i go unto my Father and your 
Father, to my God and your God.” But though she related to 
them what she had,, seen and Tieard, her statements were regarded by 
them as idle tales, until supported by other testimony: thus foolish 
and slow of heart were they to believe that the Messiah had died and risen 
again, according to tl^e scriptures. Luke vii. 36— 50; viii. 2 ; Matt, xxvii. 
61; xxviii. 1; Mark xv. 47;xvi. 1—11; Lukexxiv. 1—11; John xx. 1—18. 

4. Mary, the wife of Cleopas, John xix. 25 ; supposed to have been 
sister to the^mother of Jesus. 

6. Mary *the mother of James and John, sometimes called Salome, the 
wife of Zebiedee. Matt, xxviii. 1—6; Mark xv. 40. 

6. Mary, the mother of James the less, and Joses and Simon, the 
brethren, or near kinsmen of our Lord. Some suppose thele to have been 
the same individuals; the mention occurs in connexion with the cruci¬ 
fixion, burial, and resurrection of our Lord. Mark xvi. 1; Luke xxiv. 
10 ; Mark xv. 40—47. 
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7. Mary, the mother of Mark, a pious woman, in whose house the 
early Christians assembled. Acts xii. 12. 

8. Mary, a Christian at Rome, who had been affectionately diligent 
in her attentions to the apostle Paul and his brethren, and to whom he 
desired Christian salutations. Rom. xvi. 6. 

MASH, OR, MESECH. 

He that takes away, or, touches. Fourth son of Aram. Sup¬ 
posed to have inhabited mount Masius in Meso'potamia. Gen. x. 23. 

1 Chron. i. 17. 

MASREKAH— Mas'-re-kah. 

Whistling, or, hissing. A captain or duke of Edom and successor of 
Hadad, was called Samlah of Masrekah. Gen. xxxvi. 36. 

MASSA— Mas'-sa. 

Burden, or elevation. The seventh son of Ishmacl. Gen. xxv. 14. 

MATRED— Ma'-tred. 

Rod, staff, lives. Daughter of Mezahab, mother of Mehetabel, and 
wife of Hadar: Gen. xxxvi. 39. 

M ATRI— Ma'-tri. 

Ruin, or, a prison. Of the tribe of Benjamin, and head of the family 
of Kish, the father of Saul. 1 Sam. x. 21. 

MATTAN—MATb'-TAN. 

Gift, or, the death of them. Mattan, or Matthan, is mentioned in 
the genealogy of our Lq^d. Matt. i. 15. 

Another of this name was a priest of Baal, and killed before the altar 
of his false god by order of the high-priest Jehoiada. 2 Kings xi. 18. 

2 Chron. xxiii. 17. • 

Another Matt an was father of Shephatiah. Jer. xxxviii. 1. 

M ATTANI AH— Mat-ta-ni'-AH. 

Gift of God ; hope, or, expectation of the Lord. Mattaniah, or 
Mat hania, was chief of the nineteenth familyof the Levites. 1 Chron. xxv. 16. 

2. Mattaniah, another, was the son of Heman, a Lcvitc. 1 Qhron. 
xxv. 4. 

3. Mattaniah. Zedekiah, king of Judah, was originally called 
Mattaniah. 2 Kings xxiv. 17. 

M ATTATH A— Mat'-ta-th A. 

His GIFT. One in the genealogy of Jesus. Luke hi. 31. One of this 
name put away his strange wife after the return from the Babylonish 
captivity. Ezra x. 33. ..u 

^ATTENAI— Mat-te-na’-i. ^ 

My gift, my offering. Son of Hashum. Ezra x.»33. 

MATTHAT— Mat'-that. 

Gift, or, he that gives. One mentioned in the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ, supposed to be the same as Joachim, father of Heli, who is the 
father of the Virgin Mary. Luke iii. 24. 

MATTHEW— Mat'-thew. 

A GIFT. Matthew, an evangelist and apostle, was the son *of Alpheus, 
and probably, though not certainly, brother of James the less, who also 
is called the son of Alpheus. Matthew is also called Levi. He was by 
birth a Galilean; and, though a Jew, was a publican or collector of the 
Roman tribute. Hence great prejudices were excited against him 
among his countrymen, who classed publicans, especially those of their 
own nation, with “ extortioners, harlots, Sinners.*' Matthew’s station was 
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at the receipt of custom, near the Lake of Geanesaret. As Jesus passed 
by, and beheld him sitting there busily engaged in his lucrative but dis¬ 
honourable calling, he called him to become one of his stated followers; 
and the power of Divine grace so accompanied the call to his heart, that 
immediately “ he arose, left all, and followed him.” 

He was afterwards appointed by our Lord as onfe of his twelve apostles. 
Some time after his call, Matthew made a feast at his house, at which 
Jesus and his disciples were present, and many also of Matthew’s old 
associates—the publicans, whom he invited, doubtless, with a benevolent 
desire that they too might hear *the sweet persuasive voice of the great 
Teacher sent from God, and turn from their evil ways. This, however, 
excited the displeasure of the haughty Pharisees, who murmured, saying. 
Why eatefh he with publicans and sinners ? We have reason to rejoice 
that the fact itself, the censures of the Pharisees, and our Lord’s dis¬ 
course on the occasion, are left on record to encourage every humble 
penitent with the assurance that, applying to the compassionate Saviour 
for pardon and salvation, he shall not be cast out. However deeply he 
may feel and bitterly lament his guilt, he need not despair. He is the 
very character expressly provided for, Christ Jesus came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners, to repentance, Le. those who feel their sin ; for 
those who fancy themselves rjghteous are not likely to apply to him for 
mercy. 

Matthew continued the constant attendant of our Lord during the 
whole of his ministry. Thus he was well qualified, as an eye-witness, to 
become one of the historians of his Master. After the ascension, Matthew 
continued some time with the rest of the apostles, preaching the gospel 
in Judea. Wc have no particular account of their dispersion and subse¬ 
quent labours; nor have we, in the case of Matthew, any allusions in the 
epistles which might form any ground of probable conjecture. It must, 
therefore, remain uncertain where he laboured, and when and in what 
manner he died. Ancient histories, indeed, give some vague and 
various accounts of his labours, sufferings, and martyrdom, but on these 
we cannot rely. It appears probable that he preached the gospel in 
Parthia, or Ethiopia, or perhaps in both. All that we learn of him in 
scripture may be found. Matt, 9—13; x. 3; Mark u. 14—17; 
Luke V. 27—32 ; Acts i. 13. 

Matthew, in all probability, wrote his Gospel earlier than any other of 
the evangelists. It was written in Hebrew, for the use of the Jews. 
Hence be is very frequent and particular in his references to the Old 
Testament, and is q^ireful to point out the fhlfilmeht of the scriptures in 
Jesus Christ, a species of evidence which he well knew would have great 
weight with the Jews. He is more frequent than the other evangelists 
in his allusions to Jewish customs and ceremonies. He speaks, with all 
the partial reverence of a Jew, of Jerusalem as “ the holy city,” the 
temple as “ the holy place,” &c. at the same time he records many of 
our Lord’s reproofs to the Jews for their errors and superstitions, and 
thus endeavoured to eradicate from their minds those prejudices which 
would impede the reception of the gospel, or corrupt it by a mixture of 
human invention. It is generally supposed that Matthew has paid more 
attention than the other evangelists to the chronological order of facts. 

Matthew commences his history with the genealogy of Christ by the 
line of Joseph, the husbalid of Mary his mother. He next relates some 
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circumstances (foncerning'^i our Lord’s miraculous conception, birth, and 
infancy, especially the revelation made to Joseph—the visit of the Eastern 
magi—the flight of the holy family into Egypt—and the slaughter of the 
infants of Bethlehem. Chap. i. ii. 

Matthew gives many of the parables more at large than the other 
evangelists, comp. Malt. xiii. with Mark iv. and Luke viii. He is also 
more particular in relating several discourses of our Lord, especially that 
commonly called the sermon on the mount, chap.* v., vi., vii.; and the 
prophecy on the mount of Olives, concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, 
xxiv. The parable of the ten virgins*is recorded by this evangelist 
alone, xxv. 1—-13; also the dream of Pilate’s wife, xxvii. 19; the 
resurrection of many saints at the time of the crucifixion, xxvii. 52, 53 ; 
and the bribing of the Roman guards by the chief priests and elders, to 
promulgate a falsehood as to the* disappearance of the Saviour’s body 
from the tomb, which they were appointed to w'atch, xxvii. 4. 11—15. 
This evangelist closes his narrative with some most important words of 
the Lord Jesus just before his ascension to heaven, viz. his charge to 
the apostles to go forth preaching his gospel, and administering his 
ordinances, throughout all the earth; and his promise to be with his 
church even to the end of time. 

MATTHIAS— Mat^-thi'-as. 

His gift. The apostle who w'as choSeii by prayer and by lot to fill up 
the place of Judas the traitor. It is very probable that he was one of the 
sevenly disciples; certsflnly one who had been a constant attendant on 
our Lord’s ministry, and wlio was a competent witness of all the great 
facts of his life, death, and resurrection. At one of tlie earliest meetings 
of the Christians after their Lord’s ascension, Peter proposed to them the 
propriety of thus appointing one to be the Lord’s witness in the earth, 
and a sharer of the first miraculous effusion of the Holy Spirit. Accord¬ 
ingly, two of the earliest disciples were nominated by the disciples in 
general; and then, having pursued the path of duty according to the 
wisdom and prudence given them, they solemnly committed the decision 
to the Lord, invoking Him who knoweth the hearts of all men, to shew 
which of the two he had chosen. They then gave forth their lots, and 
the lot fell upon Matthias, who was henceforih numbered with the 
apostles. We have no particular acct)unt of his labours; but the whole 
transaction leads us to observe, what care was taken that the truth of the 
Christian religion should be firmly established ; no less than twelve 
honest, intelligent eye-witnesses concurred in proclaiming, and in 
handing down to us,•the great facts on which our,faith and hope as 
Christians are placed. Was it likely that all these men could be 
deceived,and deluded, as to matters of fact which came under their own 
observation ? or that they should all conspire together in a mad p-oject 
to deceive the world, especially when all they gained by it was perse¬ 
cution, contempt, imprisonment, and martyrdom ? Or, once more, if the 
story they told of Jesus of Nazare'th had not been true, is it at all likely 
that it would have gained ground? Proclaimed as it was upon the very 
spot, and immediately upon the very period in which the events were 
said to have occurred, were there none among the dwellers in Jerusalem, 
none among thi chief priests and Pharisees, who would come forward to 
deny and disprove the story ? which they might easily have done, if it had 
not been true. But, no! let modern infidels say what they may, Chris- 
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tianity is no cttnningly-devised fable: one of their oV^n number has 
admitted,* that “ the history of Socrates, which no one has ever attempted 
to deny, is not half so well attested as that of Jesus Christ.’'—Jesus 
Christ, indeed, lived and died for our sins according to the scriptures; 
he rose again from the dead according to the scriptures; he ascendi^ to 
heaven, and there lives, “ able to save to the uttermostand his gospel, 
which was committed to Matthias and his brethren the apostles, is still 
borne down the strearii of time from one generation of faithful witnesses 
to another, while multitudes of perishing sinners, in every age, receive it 
as “ a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation.” Matthias is 
mentioned only in Acts i. 15—26. 

MAITITHIAH— Mat-ti-thi'-ah. 

Gift of the lord. Son of Shallum, of the race of Korah, and head 
of the fourteenth family of the Levites." 1 Chron. xxv. 21, 

Another Mattithiah, after the captivity, separated himself from 
his strange wife. Ezra x. 43. 

MEBUNNAI— Me-bun;-nai. 

Son, or, filiation. Mebuunai, or Mobanai, the Hushathite, a valiant 
man in David’s army. 2 Sam. xxiii. 27. He is supposed to be the same 
with Sibbecai, of Hushali. 1 Cbrdn. xi. 29. 

MEIiAD— Me'-dad. 

He that measures. One of the'elders of Irael, whom God inspired, 
together with Eldad, by his Holy" Spirit, to assist Moses in the govern¬ 
ment of Israel. It appears, that when the elderS went to the tabernacle 
to receive the Spirit of the Lord, these two, for some cause not explained, 
remained in the carnp ; but it pleased the Lord to visit them there, and 
irapjediately they prophesied, or taught. This excited jealousy among 
the friends of Moses, and they hastened to inform him of the circum¬ 
stance ; but Moses nobly replied, “ Enviest thou for my sake ? Would 
God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would pour out his Spirit upon them ! Numb. xi. 24—^29. (See Eldad : 
Moses. 

MEDAN— Me'-dan. 

Judgment, process. The third son of Abraham and Keturah. Gen. 
xxv. 2. It is probable that Medai) and his brother Midian peopled the 
country which lay on the east of the Dead sea. 

MEHETABEL, or MEHETABEEL—Mk-het'-a-bel. 

How GOOD IS GOD! Father of Delaiah. Neh. vi. 10. 

MEHIR, .or MAHIR— Me'-hir. 

Prized, or, esteE55ED. Son of Caleb, or Chelubj'of the tribe of Judah. 
1 Chron. iv. 11. 

MEHUJ AEL-Me-hu-j a'- el. 

Who proclaims gqd, or, who is smitten of god. Son of Irad, and 
father of Methusael, of the race of Cain. Gen. iv. 18. 

MEHUMAN— Me-hu'-man. 

Who is tijoubled. Chief of the chamberlains of king Ahasuerus. 
Esther i. 10. 

MEHUSHIM—Mb-hu'-shim. 

PnteciPTTATED, or, WHO ARE IN HASTE. Mehushim, or Hushim, was 
the wife of Shaharaim, attd mother of Ahitub. Chron. viii. 11, 


* Rousseau. 
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* MELCHI— Mel'-chi. 

My eing, or, my counsel. Two of this name occur in the genealogy 
of Jesus. Luke iii. 24. 28. • 

MELCHI AH— Mel-chi'-ah . 

The lord is my king. Melchiah, or Melchias, or Melchijah, was the 
head of the fifth fafhiily of priests. 1 Chron. xxiv. 9. 

MELCHISEDEK— Mel-chi'-se-dek. 

King of justice, or, king of righteousness. Melchisedek was king 
of Salem, and also priest of the Most High God, in the time of Abraham. 
When Abraham returned from the slaughter of the confederate kings, 
who had conquered Sodom and carried away the family of Lot, Melchi¬ 
sedek met him, and, congratulating him in the name of the Lord, offered 
him the refreshments of bread and wine; perhaps also offered sacrifices 
to the Lord. When Melchisedek, as a priest, invoked the blessing of 
Jehovah on Abraham, Abraham presented to him tithes of all the spoil, 
thus acknowledging him as a priest, Gen. xiv. 18—20. 

We have no further historical mention of this remarkable personage ; 
but he is twice alluded to as a type of Christ, viz. in Psa. cx. and in 
Heb. vii. No account is given of his parentage or pedigree; it does not 
even appear from which of the sons of Noah he descended : indeed, some 
expositors strongly contend for his being no other than Shem, which, in 
point of date, is not impossible, fot Shem was contemporary with Abra¬ 
ham ; but in that case he would have been the progenitor of Abraham, 
which does not appear on the face of the sacred story : and, indeed, the 
apostle’s reasoning, when contrasting the priesthood of Levi with that of 
Melchisedek, seems fully to set aside such a notion. He speaks of Abra¬ 
ham, the progenitor of Levi, paying tithes to Melchisedek, and hence 
argues hiS superiority ; but if Melchisedek were Shem, Levi would have 
descended from him as well as from Abraham. In fact, all conjectures 
arc vain, because the sacred history seems intentionally to omit all men¬ 
tion on the subject, that he might appear as “ without father,^without 
mother, without genealogy,” and thus typify Hun, of whom it was said, 
“ Who shall declare his generation?” 

Jesus, as the Son of man, had no human father; as the Son of God, 
was without mother; and was appointed to the priesthood, without 
deducing his descent from Aaron, flr from any other predecessor. He is 
from eternity to eternity, and will have no successor in his efficacious, 
meritorious, and continual priesthood. Melchisedek was a type of Christ 
in the union of the two offices of priest and king, of which he is the only 
example we have in scripture, and wfiich, unde^j, the Mosaic law, was 
incompatible, at least after the appointment of David and his family to 
the throne—the kingly office being confined to the tribe of Judah, as the 
priesthood had long been to that of Levi. But the Redeemer’s kingdom 
IS inseparably connected with his priestly office*; and, in virtue of his 
atonement and intercession, he employs all his power and authority for 
the benefit of his redeemed people, the very names of Melchisedek are 
significant, king of righteousness, and king of SalemJ (or peace:) 
Christ Jesus is emphatically “ our Peace,” and the “ Lord our 
Righteousness.” 

His actioni also are significant. He brought forth bread and wine, to 
refresh Abraham and his followers. Christ Jesus gave himself for the life 
of the world, and His flesh is meat indeed, and his blood drink indeed. 

2 F 
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Melchisedck also blessed Abraham ; Christ Jesus is himself the sub¬ 
stance and the fulfilment of the blessing. He is the seed of Abraham, in 
whom all the families of the earth are4dessed. 

Melchisedek received tithes of Abraham, in evident acknowledgment 
of his superiority. In all things, Christ Jesus must have the pre- 
. eminence. The apostle argues this at large, and infers from it the con- 
|solatory truth, that He is able to save to the uttermost all that come unto 
' God by Him. Heb. vii. ' 

MELEA- Me-lf.'-a. 

‘Deliverance, sou of Meuan, and fathcrof Eliakim, in the genealogy of 
Jesus, Luke iii. 31. 

MELECH—Me'lech. 

King, son of Micah, and grandson of Jouatlian, son of Saul. 1 Chron. 
vii. 35. ' 

MELZAR-Mkl'-zar. 

Dispenser, steward. 'J’he governor of Daniel and his young com¬ 
panions in captivity in Babylon, to whom they presented tlicir request to 
be fed on pulse and water, rather than ou royal dainties; and who 
acknowledged that on this humble Hire, preferred for conscience’ sake, 
they appeared more healthy and ivcll-favourcd than those who lived (m 
luxuries. Dan. i, 11—16. 

MEMUCA N—^«i-MU'-CAN. 

Impoverished. One of the seven principal counsellors of Ahasuerus, 
king of Pei-sia. Estli, i. 14—16. ' 

MENAN— Me'-nan, 

Number, or REco.MPENSE. One mentioned in the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ. Luke iii. 31. 

M EO N OTH a T— M r-on-o-th a'- i . 

My dwelling, my sin. Son of Othniel, and father of Ophrah. 1 Chron. 
iv. 13 —14. 

MEPHIBOSH ETH — Me-phib'-o-sheth. 

Out of my mouth prockeds reproach. One of this name was a son of 
Saul by his concubine Ilizpah, delivered up by David to the Gibcouites, 
to be hanged before the Lord. 2 Sam. xxi. 8, 9. (See Rizpah.) 

2. Another, (named also MERiBBAfAL,) was the son of Jonathan, and 
grandson of Saul. When Saul and his sons tvere killed at the battle of 
Gilboa, Mephiboshelh was in his infancy ; and the fatal termination of 
that battle threw hi.s nurse into such consternation, that she let the child 
fall from her arms, by whic’n accident he was lamed for life. After the 
* death of Ishbosheth, ^nd when David was established in peaceable pos- 
ses:iion of the kingdom, be generously inquired after any remaining 
branches of Saul's family, to whom he might shew kindness for Jonathan’s 
sake ; on bearing of Mephiboshelh, who then resided with Machir, of 
Ixidebar, David invited him to Jerusalem, appointed him a daily por¬ 
tion at the king’s table, and treated him in every respect as one of the 
royal family. « He also settled upon him whatever had belonged to Saul. 
Mephisbosheth was a man of a very hunible and affectionate disposition, 
and evidently attached to bis royal benefactor ; but, on one occasion, be 
fell into disgrace, in consequence of the treachery of hisjservant Ziba. 
^Vhen David fled, at the tijyge of Absalom’s revoif, he was accompanied 
l>y most of his steady friends among the nobility, but Mephiboshelh w'as 
not among them, his servant having first artfully persuaded him to remain 
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at home, atid then insinuated himself into the favour of the king, by 
great professions of loyalty, and by basely represeQi^ing the absence of 
Mephibosheth, as proceeding from a design to usurp the throne. Davitl 
was too easily led by these specious representations, and caused the estates 
of Mephibosheth to be sequestered, and conferred on Ziba. But Mephi¬ 
bosheth, far from resenting this unkindness, or so much as thinking of 
taking advantage of the confusion of public affairs, was so completely 
absorbed in concern for the king’s safety and" restoration, that he even 
neglected all personal attentions to ^himself, until the king returned in 
peace; and then, though he modestly vindicated himself from the suspi¬ 
cion of disloyalty and treason, he was wholly regardless of personal 
interests, and only desired to share the king’s cordial favour. David 
directed that the lands should be divided between Mephibosheth and 
Ziba; and we may conclude from the generosity of his disposition, that 
he was not backward in devising other means of restitution for his hasty 
and unjust censure. 

In the whole transaction, Ziba stands as a detestable example of 
treachery, and a warning against confidence in man. David’s mistake, 
and the consequent interruption of friendship, teach great caution in 
admitting an injurious report, or an evil surmise, especially against long- 
tried characters, and long-standing- friends. Mephibosheth alone afibrds 
a pattern worthy of imitation, in his generous, grateful attachment to his 
friend, and his forbearance and moderation under unjust accusations. 
2 Sam. iv. 4 ; ix. x^i. 1—4; xix. 24—30. 

MERAB— Me'-rab. 

THAT FIGHTS, or DISPUTES, or MULTIPLIES, MISTRESS. Merab (or 
Merob,) was the eldest daughter of king Saul, and promised to h« given 
in marriage to the champion who should conquer the giant Goliath. 
David having achieved this victory, Saul became jealous of him, and, 
instead of duly rewarding him, sent him forth on another most perilous 
enterprise, promising, on his return, to bestow Merab upou.him, but 
secretly hoping that he would be cut off by the Philistines: contrary, 
however, to Saul’s expectation, David again returned in safety and 
triunq)h ; nevertheless, Saul gave Merab to Adriel, the son of Barzillai, 
the Meholathite. 1 Sam. xiv. 49; xviii. 17—19. 

Six sons of Merab, or of Michm, were given up to the Gibeonites, to 
atone for the cruelties piactised upon them by Saul. (See Michal.) 

MERAIAH— Me-ka-i'-ah. 

Bitterness. Meraiah (or Maraia) sqn of Sefaiah, of the race of the 
priests. He returifed to Jerusalem from Babylon# Neh. xii. 12. 

MER A lOTH— ME-RA-i'-OTH. 

Bitterness, or rebellions, or changes. This name occurs three times 
in the list of priests; but it is uncertain whether the same individual 
be not referred to in all. 1 Chron. ix. 11 ; vi. 6. Ezra vii. 3. 

MERARI —Me-ra'-ri. 

Bitter, or to provoke. The third son of Levi, and head of the family, 
whose station was to the north of the tabernacle during the sojourn of 
the Israelites in the wilderness, and who had the care of its boards, 
sockets, and^essels, when they journeyed in the wilderness. We have no 
particulars of his per^nal historv. Exod. vi. 19 ; Num. iii. 33—37. 

MEREMOf n--MER''t.-MOTH. 

Bitterness, or myrrh of death. Meremoth was one who returned 

2 F 2 
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from the captivity, and set up the gold and silver vessels which had been 
restored by king Astaxerxes. Neh. iii. 44; Ezra viii. 33. 

Another of this name (or MerehrCth) put away his heathen wife. 
Ezra X. 36. 

MERES, or MARES— Me'-res. 

Watering, distillation. A chief prince in the court of Ahasuerus. 
Esth. i. 14. 

MERlBBAAL —Me-rib'-ba-al. 

Rebellion, or he that resists Baal. The son of Jonathan, also 
called Mephibosheth. The Hebrews scrupled to use any name that referred 
to an idol, they therefore adopted the word Bosheth, which signifies 
shame, confusion, filth, as expressive of their contempt for the idol. 
Thus Ish-baal was changed to Ishbosheth; Merib-baal, or Mephibaal, 
to Mephibosheth. 1 Chron. viii. 34 ; ix. 40 ; 2 Sam. iv. 4 ; ix. 12. 

MERODACH— Mer'-o-dach. 

Bitter, contrition. An ancient king of Babylon, whose statue vvas 
set up and worshipped by that people. Hence the prophet Jeremiah, 
predicting the ruin of Babylon, does it figuratively, under the idea of the 
destruction of their gods. “ Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, 
Merodach is broken in pieces.” Jer. 1. 2. The name of Merodach was 
given to several subsequent kings tT Babylon, as Evil-Merodacb. 2 Kings 
xxv. 27. 

2. Merodach-Baladan (son of Baladan) king of Babylon, sent 
messengers to Hezekiali, king of Judah, to congratulate him on bi.s 
recovery from dangerous sickness. On this occasion, Hezekiah impru¬ 
dently and vain-gloriou«ly displayed to them the royal treasures. For 
this the prophet Isaiah was sent to reprove the king, and to predict that 
those treasures should be carried away to Babylon ; which was fulfilled 
accordingly, in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and 
Jehoiachim, king of Judah. Isa. xxxix. 

MESHA, or MESA-Me'-sha. 

Salvation, or, saved. A descendant of Bela; his mother’s name 
was Hodesh. 1 Chron. viii. 9. 

2. Mesha (or Mesa) king of Moab, was a great sheepmaster, and 
being tributary to Ahab, king of Isrpel, paid him annually a hundred 
thousand lambs: but in the reign of Jehoram, Mesha revolted, and 
refused to pay the accustomed tribute. King Jehoram then allied him¬ 
self with Jeboshopbat, king of Judah, and the king of the Edomites ; and 
they went together against the vast army of Moab. It pleased the Lord 
to grant them an extraordinary deliverance, which whs intimated by the 
prophet Elisha. The confederate kings, instead of fighting against 
Moab, were commanded to dig the valley full of trenches, which, without 
any appearance of rain, soon filled with water, affording a seasonable 
supply for themselves and their cattle, and, at the same time, deceiving 
their enemies, to whom it appeared as streams of blood. They concluded 
that the confederate kings had disagreed, and that a severe conflict had 
ensued among them, which left their camp deserted, and gave Moab an 
.opportunity to gather the spoil. They were soon undeceived, for the 
allies fell upon them, and pursued them to their chief city, which they 
l^esie^d. King Mesha, in his consternation and distress, cruelly and 
absurdly sacrificed his pwn son on the walls of the city; probably hoping 
thus to engage the assistance of his idol gods. The three kings, how- 
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ever, riiised the siege and retired, leaving Mesha in possession of his 
dominions, but carrying off a great spoil. 2 Kings iii. 

3. Mesha, son of Caleb. Not Caleb the son of Jepluimeh, though, 
like him, of the tribe of Judah, 1 Chron. ii. 42. 

. MESHACH— Me'-shach. 

That draws with fate. The Chaldean name given to Mishael, one 
of the pious young nobles of Judah, and companion of Daniel. See 
Abednego, Daniel. Dan i. 7. 

MESHECH---Me'-shech. 

Who is drawn by force. The sixth son of Japhet. Gen, x. 2. It 
appears probable that the Muscovites descended from him. 

MESHELEMIAH-Me-shel-e-mi'-ah. 

Peace, or, perfection, or, retribution of the lord. Two of thi/f 
name arc mentioned as Levites and porters or guards of the temple. 

1 Chron. ix. 21; 1 Chron. xxvi. 2, 9. 

MESHILLEMOTH —Me-shil'-le-moth. 

Father of Meshullam, and son of Immer. 1 Chron. ix. 12. One of this 
name (or Mosollamoth) was the father of Berachiah. 2 Chron. xxviii. 12. 
Another was the father of Ahasai. Neh, xi. 13. 

MESHULLAM, or MOSALLAM— Me-shul'-lam. 

Pacific, perfect, or, one that recompenses. Several of this name 
are briefly mentioned. 1. 1 Chron. :x. 7. 2. 1 Chron. ix. 8. 3. 1 Chron. 

v. 13. 4. 1 Chron* ix. 12. 5, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12. 6. Neh. iii. 4, 

7. Neh. iii. 6. 

MESHULLEMETH, or MESALLEMETIl— Me-shul'-le-meth. 
Perfection, peace, recompense, parable. Daughter of Haruz, 
of the city of Jotbah, and wife of Manasseh, king of Judah. 2 Kings 
xxi. 19. 

MESSIAH, or MESSIAS— Mes-si'-ah. 

Anointed. A name significantly given, especially in ancient prophecy, 
to tlie expected Saviour of the world, as the anointed, commissioned, and 
sent servant and messenger of Jehovah. It was under this character 
that the Jewish believers looked for him, and when, by the wondrous 
words and works of Jesus of Nazareth, they were convinced that he 
answered all the characters of the expected Consolation of Israel, they 
exclaimed with rapture, “We have found the Messias, the Christ!” 
“ We have found Him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write!” See Psa. ii. Isa. Ixi. Luke iv. 18. John i. 41, 45. 

• METHUSAEL— Me-thu'-sa-el. 

Who demands his death. One of the /ace of Cain; son of 
Mehujael, and fatlier of Lamech, who introduced plurality of wives. 
Gen. iv. 18. 

METHUSELAH— Me-thu'.§e-lah. 

He has sent his death. Methuselah was the sou of Enoch, father of 
Lamech, and grandfather of Noah. Methuselah is celebrated as having 
.ittaincd the greatest age of any mortal man, viz, 969 yeSrs. He died in 
the year of the deluge. The Jewish writers say that he died exactly 
seven days before the commencement of that awful catastrophe, but this 
is all uncertain: indeed, different calculations vary so much, as to bring 
the period of his death some six years before, and others fourteen years 
after that event. But the simple statement of scripture leads us to 
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conclude that he died in the very year. We have no farther particulars 
of his life, than the few words which comprehend the histories of most of 
the antediluvian patriarchs; and which, alas! contain all that is worthy 
to be recorded of a vast proportion of the human race;—he was born—he 
reared a family—and he died. How mean and trifling the record ! 
nothing can ennoble it, except it be the one emphatic sentence, “ he 
walked with God.” Then may we conclude that his life produced real 
and important benefits on earth, and was the commencement of an 
eternal life in heaven. Gen. v. 21, *25—27. 

MEZAIIAB-Me-za'-hab. 

Who is gilded, or, gilded waters. The mother of Matred. Gen. 
xxxvi. 39. 

MI AM 1 Nt-Mi'-At.m IN. 

Who is dexterous, or, right hand. One of the race of priests who 
put away his strange wife. Ezra x. 25. 

MIBHAR, or MIBAHAR— Mib'-har. 

Elected, or, youth. Son of Haggeri, a valiant man in David’s army. 

1 Chrou. xi. 38. 

MIBSAM, or MABSAM— Mib'-sam. 

That perfumes. One of this name was a son of Ishmael. Gen. xxv. 13. 
Another was son of Shallum, and liithev of Mishrna. 1 Chrou. iv. 25. 

MIBZAR, or MABZAR— Mib'-zar. 

Which is defended. He succeeded Taman in r the principality of 
Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 42. 

MICAH— Mi'-cah. 

Poor, humble, who Strikes, or, who is struck. Another signifi¬ 
cation *is THE WATERS HERE: and another, when the Hebrew word is 
Michaiah, WHO is like to God. Several of these are mentioned in 
scripture. 

1. Micah, son of Zichri, and father of Mattaniah. 1 Chron. ix. 15. 

2. A son of Mephibosheth, or Meribbaal, for w’hose maintenance 
David bestowed on Mephibosheth the property of Saul. 1 Chron. viii. 
34, 25. 

3. Father of Achbor. 2 Kings xxii. 12. 

4. Son of Jael, of the tribe of Reuben. 1 Chron. v. 5. 

5. Sou of Uzzicl. 1 Chron. xxiii. 20. 

6. Micah, of the tribe of Ephraim. He w'as the occasion of intro¬ 
ducing idolatry into Israel, His mother, a rich widow, had laid by in 
store eleven hundred shekels, oif which her heart wa? greatly set. 'This 

'money being missed, sfte was highly enraged, and uttered bitter impre¬ 
cations against the pci son who had stolen it. After a time Micah 
declared that it was in his possession ; whether he had stolen it, or had 
recovered it from the person who had, is not evident: however, his 
mother was greatly delighted at the recovery of her property, and 
•invoked a blessing on her son. She further told him, that it was dedi¬ 
cated for his benefit, and that she would have an ephod made of it, on 
which 200 shekels were expended, and^irobably the remainder in fitting 
up a domestic chapel in imitation of the tabernacle at Shiloh. But all 
this was quite contrary to the Divine commands, which proscribed that 
the priests, the sons of Aaron, alone should minister before the Ixircl, and 
that in the place which he had appointed. Nor can we expect that 
any blessing should rest upon such vain inventions of will-wDrship 
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Micah atf first employed his own son as a priest, but afterwards a 
young Levite called at his house, who appears to have been of a roving, 
unsettled disposition; dissatisfied^ perhaps, with the provision and the 
restrictions appointed for the Levites, and who readily engaged himself 
tO'Micah, to abide in his house, and officiate as his priest. Micah now 
vainly congratulated himself on his advances towards order in his religious 
establishment, and fully expected a Divine blessing on his undertaking; 
but how vain to expect benefit from degrees of resemblance to what w'as 
right, while, in its original principle and design, the thing was altogether 
wrong 1 

Some time afterwards, the tribe of Dan being straitened for room, six 
hundred men of that tribe went forth to seek and obtain for themselves a 
more convenient settlement. Passing by mount Ephraim, they called at 
the house of Micah, and consulted his Levite as to the success of their 
enterprise. He encouraged them with an assurance of success, and after¬ 
wards yielded to their entreaties and to his own ambition, and accom¬ 
panied the Danites as priest to the whole tribe, fraudulently taking with 
him the costly teraphim (or household gods,) and the ephod belonging to 
Micah. On finding himself thus deserted and overreached, Micah, ac¬ 
companied by his neighbours, pursued the children of Dan, bitterly ex¬ 
claiming, “ Ye have taken away my gods which I made, and the priest, 
and ye are gone away, artd what'have I more?” We can scarcely for¬ 
bear to smile at such an expostulation ; but contempt gives way to pity 
for the imhajipy m^, who had thus forsaken the living God, and made 
to himself worthless idols; w hich, so far from being able to protect their 
votary, could not even secure themselves from being fraudulently taken 
away. 

Wretched indeed is the man who has made gold his hope, a*nd fine 
gold his confidence, or who has in any way set his affections on those 
things which a moment may snatch from his grasp, and leave him to 
mourn in utter destitution ! “Ye have taken away my gods, and what 
iiiore have 1 ?” The only truly happy man is he who can say, “ Though all 
created enjoyments should depart, yet will I rejoice in the Lord, I 
will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

Micah’s remonstrance was utterly in vain ; the Danites drove him back 
with the threat of silencing his c5mplaint by taking away his life. We 
have no farther particulars of Micah’s history; but, by means of his 
idolatrous devices, idolatry was established in the tribe of Dan, and con¬ 
tinued there all the time of the J iidges^ as long as the ark of God abode 
in Shiloh, it is supposed that Micah lived aft^ the time of Joshua, 
and before the appointment of the judges, or leaders, of Israel.' 
Judges xvii. xviii. 

7. Micaii of Moresha, a village near the city of Eleutheropolls, in the 
southern part of the land of Judah. He is the sixth in order of the 
twelve minor prophets. He ^prophesied during the reigns of Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah. He was raised up to second the prophet Isaiah,* 
and to confirm his predictions against the Jews and Israelites, whom he 
invited to repentance, both by threatened judgments and promised 
mercies; bijt they were both prolane and impenitent, and hardened them¬ 
selves against warning. In consequence of this, the Assyrian captivity 
fell upon Israel, and in the time of Hoshca, the last of their kings, Ephraim 
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or Israel ceased to be a nation. The Babylonian captivity not long 
afterwards fulBlled the Divine threatenings against Judah. 

The whole of the prophecy of Micabis very instructive, and applicable 
to the experience of all ages. Here we have one of the most important 
single predictions of the Messiah which the Old Testament contains. 
It brings to a point all the former limitations which had, from age to age, 
been drawing into narrower circles : the seed of thCwoman, the offspring 
of Abraham, of Isaac, Of Jacob, of the tribe ^ Judah, of the royal 
house of David, to be born in the city of Bethlehem. The fulfilment 
of this prediction is carefully marlsed in the New Testament his|^>ry; 
and when Herod inquired of the Jewish doctors where the Messiah 
should be born, they readily referred to this prediction, delivered more 
than seven hundred years before, and replied, “ In Bethlehem of 
Judah.” Mat. i. ii. Strange, that the "Very men who read in their 
prophets when, and where, and under what circumstances, their ex¬ 
pected Messiah should appear, and what should be His character and 
actions, and who saw these predictions fulfilled before their eyes, 
should, nevertheless, harden their hearts in unbelief and prejudice, 
and reject and crucify Him who came to be their Saviour! What 
need have we to pray for humble, tractable, believing minds! The 
last chapter of the prophecies oi^ Micah is singularly beautiful and 
consolatory, as descriptive of the character of the blessed God, as 
rich in mercy, and abundant in faithfulness, goodness, and truth. A 
most beautifid connexion running through all the transitions of this 
chapter, ought not to be overlooked. Unfruitfulness and decay are 
lamented; sin is prote^ed against, and acknowledged as the cause of 
calamities; the righteous judgments of God are piously submitted to; 
submission issues in reliance on the Divine goodness ; confidence is 
honoured by new promises; the promises of God encourage prayer; 
prayer elicits enlarged discoveries of the Divine goodness and faithfulness; 
and the e^xperience of these calls forth grateful and adoring praise. 

It is observed, that though Micah predicted severe judgments against 
Judah and Jerusalem, he was not persecuted by the king and princes as 
many of the prophets were. Indeed, Hezekiah, the pious king of Judah, 
took occasion, from his warnings, mcjre especially to humble himself 
before God, which was the means of suspending the threatened calami¬ 
ties. Jer. xxvi. 18—19. 

MIC'ii lAH— Mi-ca-i'-ah. 

The same signification. One of this name was a prophet in Israel in the 
.time of Ahab, king of israel, and Jehoshaphat king of Judah. He was 
the son of Imlah, of the city of Ephraim. It is generally supposed, 
though his name is not mentioned, that Micaiah was the prophet who went 
in disguise to reproach. king Ahab with sirring Bcnhadad king of 
Syria to escape, whom the Lord had delivered into his hands, 1 Kings 
XX. 35—43. . 

About three ^ears afterwards, Ahab was again engaged in war with 
Syria, and desired that Jehoshaphat king of Judah should accompany him 
on an expedition against the Syrians. Jehoshaphat agreed to go, but 
desired to consult a prophet of the Lord. Ahab’s lying, flalitering, false 
prophets scrupled not to predict success, in an expedition on which they 
said.the king^s Iwart was set; but their predictions could not satisfy 
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Jelioshaphat.* At length, Ahab reluctantly consented that Micaiah should^ 
be called ; for, said he, “ I hate him, for he doth not prophesy good con¬ 
cerning me, but evil." How couW a faithful servant of the Lord do 
otherwise than prophesy evil against one who was a wicked and hardened 
enemy of God ? At first, Micaiah ironically coincide with the other 
prophets, or perhaps expressed his wish that success might attend the 
king; but, on being ad(}ured to testify simply j^he word of the Lord, he 
solemnly predicted the death of Ahab, and the scattering of the people, 
destitute of a leader. Although Ahab urged him to tell the truth, he 
waamxceedingly enraged at his testimony, and commanded him to be cast 
into prison, and scantily fed, until the day when he should return from 
the battle in peace. But Micaiah answered, “If thou return at all in 
peace, the Lord hath not spoken by me." The event justified the pre¬ 
diction, for Ahab was slain inTbattle, and Jehoshaphat hardly escaped. 
We have no farther account of the prophet. 1 Kings xxii. 

Another Micaiah, or Michaiah, the son of Gemariah, was an enemy 
against the prophet Jeremiah. Having heard the words of his prophecy 
read, Micaiah went and told all the princes of Judah; and in consequence, 
Baruch, the scribe of Jeremiah, was taken up and carried before king 
Jehoiakim, who seized the roll, cut it with his penknife, and cast it into 
the fire. (See jEREMIAHtgJEHOl^DA.) Jer. xxxvi. II—13. 

2. Michaiah, mother of Abijah, king of Judah. See Maachau. 

. MICHAEL— Mi'-cha-el. 

Who is like to god. One of the archangels, who is represented as a 
leader of the heavenly host, as Satan is of the infernal. It does not com¬ 
port with the design of this work to enter into dwcussion on the nature 
and oflfices of angelic spirits; we shall therefore merely present the 
references of scripture. By Daniel, Michael is spoken of as having the 
command of the Jewish nation. Dan. x. 13; xii. 1. Jude speaks of him 
as disputing with Satan about the body of Moses, 9; and, in the 
highly figurative language of the Revelation, he is represented as having 
an army of angels under his command, and making war with the dragon, 
satan and his angels. Rev. xii. 7. 

2. Michael, father of Sethur, one of the spies who was sent by 
Moses to view the promised land. •Num. xiii. 13. 

3. Michael, son of Jeshishai, and father of Gilead, of the tribe of 
Gad. 1 Chron. v. 13, 14. 

4. Michael, son of Uzzi, of the tribe of Issachar. 1 Chron. vii. 3. 

5. Michael, of JVIanasseh, one of Bavid’s valiant men. 1 Chron. 

xii. 20. * 

6. Michael, a son of king Jehoshaphat, who was killed with the rest 
of his brethren by their broker, king Jehoram. 2 Chron. xxi. 2. 

MfbHAL— Mi'-chal. • 

Who is it that has all? or, who is it that is perfect or com¬ 
plete ? Micbal was the daughter of king Saul, and was given to David 
as his wife. Michal was much attached to David, and was accepted by 
him instead of her sister Merab, who, though promised to David, had 
been given to Adricl. Saul ungenerously hoped to have made this 
attachment a%nare and ruin to David, by engaging him to win her as the 
reward of a feat of bravery which it seemed next to impossible that he 
should achieve. However, he was divinely strengthened, and returned 
home in triumph, having doubled the king’s requirement. The malice 
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of Saul against David raged ♦uriously, and he sent guards* to his house 
to seize him; but Michal let him down through a window, and, having 
dressed up a figure and laid it in his*bed, deluded the guards with the 
idea that David lay there sick. Saul, however, gave orders that David 
should be brought, sick or well. The cheat was then discovered; but 
David had escaped beyond the reach of his pursuers. During David’s 
long exile, Saul gave Michal to Phalli, or Phalticl; whether with or 
without her own conscnl, does not appear. 

After the death ofiSauI, when the interest of David was gaining daily 
accessions of strength, and when, in fact, he was just on the eve of, his 
becoming sole monarch of Israel, Abner came to treat with him. David 
demanded that Michal should be restored to him ; and, after the death 
of Abner, he sent messengers to Ishbosheth with that demand. She 
was accordingly sent back to David, and Phaltiel followed her as far as 
Bahurim weeping. Some writers suppose that she had five sous by 
Phaltiel; but it appears more probable that she brought up, as her own, 
five sons of her sister Merab, and Adriel, who were given up to the 
Gibeonites. 2 Sam. xxi. 8, 9. 

Early in David’s reign, he brought the ark with holy joy and solemnity 
from Shiloh to Zion. On th.s occasion, he leaped and danced for joy; 
a method then commonly adopted to exprep^ feelings of holy elevation. 
Miclial, from a window, beheld the procession, and contemptuously 
ridiculed her husband's pious zeal. Michal had no children to the day 
of her death, which seems to be imputed to these contemptuous and 
profane reproaches. We have no further particulars of her history. 

1 Sam. xyiii., xix., xxv. 44. 2 Sam. iii. 13—16; vi. 20—23. 

r MIDIAN— Min'-i-AN. 

•lUDGMENT; measure; HABIT; COVERING. Midian, or Madian, was 
the fourth son of Abraham and Keturah, Gen. xxv. 2, From him 
descended the Midianites, whose daughters seduced Israel to sin, and 
thus prevailed against those whom the armies of their country, and the 
curses of a false prophet, could not injure, Numb. xxii. 4. 7; xxv.; xxxi. 
Another people, called Midianites, dwelt east of the Reel sea. Zipporah, 
the wife of Moses, is said to have been an Ethiopian woman; and the 
prophet Habakkulc speaks of the IVjidianitcs as synonymous with the 
Cushites, or at least near neighbours, Hab. iii. 7. These are the Midian¬ 
ites who trembled for fear, when they heard tliat the Hebrews had 
passed the Red sea: and from the situation of this people, it has been 
generally supposed that C’ush, the son of Ham, had a son called Midian, 
from whom they descended. '' 

MIJAMIN— Mi-ja'-min. 

Dexterous, or, the right hand. A priest of the sixth family. 

1 Chron. xxiv. 9. 

MIKLOTH— Mik'-loth. 

Rods, or staffs, or, voices. One of .this name, a captain in David’s 
army, commanded twenty-four thousand men under Dodai, the Ahohite. 

1 Chron. xxvii. 4, 

Another Mikloth, or Macelloth, was the son of Abi-Gibeon, or Jehiel, 
and father of Shimeah, or Shimeam. 1 Chron. viii. 29—32L; ix. 37, 38. 

MIEALAI— Mi-la-la'-i. 

Circumcision, or, my word. One of this name is mentioned in 
Neb. xii. 36. 
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MILCAH—Mil'-cah. 

QueeK. Milcah, or Melcha, was the daughter of Aram, or Hiuan, 
sister of Lot, wife of Nahor, niece of Abraham, and mother of Bethuel. 
Gen. xi. 29 ; xxii. 20; xxiv. 15. 

, MIRIAM— Mir'-i-am. 

Exalted ; bitterness of the sea ; lady of the sea. The daughter 
of Arnram and Jochebed, and sister to Aaron and Moses. She was 
probably about twelve years of age at the time of Moses’s birth. When 
the parents could no longer conceal 4:hat extraordinary child, they put 
him in an ark, or basket of rushes, and exposed him on the banks of the 
Nile, his sister Miriam being stationed near at hand to watch the fate of 
the precious deposit. In this interesting service, she discovered an 
uncommon degree of promptness and self-possession. She suppressed 
every emotion of affection and distress that might seem to identify her 
with the babe; and when the daughter of Pharaoh opened the basket, 
and yielded to the influence of compassion for the helpless babe, Miriam 
seized the favourable juncture, and, introducing herself as an uncon¬ 
cerned spectator, offered her services to the princess to fetch for the babe 
a nurse of its own nation ; the proposal being accepted, she quickly 
introduced his own mother, and thus was the honoured instrument, in 
the hand of Providence, of sfecuring.to t’ne babe, not only the delightful 
solace of a genuine mothci^'s tenderness, but the still more invaluable 
blessing of a pious parental education. What an encouragement to the 
young to be obliging, discreet, active, and useful! Many very young 
persons have been successfully employed in designs of the highest 
importance. Exod. ii. 1—10. • 

We now lose sight of Miriam for a period of eighty years. The Haabc 
whom she protected had grown up, atid become learned in all the know¬ 
ledge of the Egyptians ; but, nobly preferring to cast in his lot wdth the 
despised, afflicted people of God, had refused the offered honour of being 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. He had resided forty years in 
obscurity in the land of Midian, and at length had come forth as the 
divinely-commissioned leader of Israel. By many miracles of judgment, 
the oppressors had been constrained to let the people go; but no sooner 
had they suffered them to depart, thjn they arose and pursued after them, 
a mighty army. The Red sea before them, and Pharaoh and his army 
in the rear, Israel had no resource but to look upwards to the only 
Refuge that never failed, and the Lord was entreated of them, and 
opened a passage for, them through the Red sea, by which Pharaoh and 
his host, attempting to pursue them, were buried iff the returning flood, 
and not one of them remained. 

This w’Onderful deliverance of Israel was celebrated in a sublime song 
of praise, composed by Moses, in which Miriam led the responses of the 
Jewish females w'ith timbrels and dances. Happy for her, that, instead 
of mingling in the profane and licentious worship of the false gods of the 
heathen, her lips had been early tuned to Jehovah’s praise, afad her talents 
consecrated to his service. A pious edttcation is indeed an unspeakable 
blessing; and the happiest family on earth is thatdn which all the mem¬ 
bers most cordially unite in the Divine work and worship. 

In the course of the history, we have the pain to behold in Miriam a 
disposition heretofore unobserved and unsuspected. She gave way, it 
appears, to the base feelings of envy at the degree of influence and 
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dignity conferred on a younger brother, and stirred up karon also to 
murmur against Moses. Taking occasion from some private otFence with 
Zipporah his wife, they murmured* against Moses on account of the 
Ethiopian woman he had married, and meanly insinuated sentiments, 
and circulated reports, tending to disparage his con^mission, and to exalt 
themselves: “ Hath the Lord spoken only by Moses ? hath he not also 
spoken by us V t 

Well has the apostle said, ** The tongue is a little member, and 
boasteth great things. Behold, bow great a fire a little matter kindleth! 
and the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: so is the tongue among our 
members, that it defilcth the whole body, and setteth on fire the whole 
course of nature, and is set on fire of hell. It is an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison. Therewith bless we God^ even the Father; and therewith 
curse we men, which are made after the similitude of God. Out of the 
same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. My brethren, these things 
ought not so to be !” 

Family quarrels are, above all others, to be deprecated. Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 
but how painful and how affecting is the reverse! “A brother offended 
is harder to be won than a strong city, and their contentions are as the 
bars of a castle." How cautioife, then, should we be in avoiding to give 
or take offence, and in endeavouring to ke’ep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace! Family concord is frequently broken by coolness, 
or unkind reflections, on relations introduced into a family by marriage. 
Hence a special guard is necessary in this- respect. Previously to the 
formation of such connexions, kind and prudent advice and caution may 
be jfroperly suggested; but when once an individual is admitted into the 
family, then duty and interest, as well as Christian politeness, require us 
to cultivate every respectful and kindly feeling, to overlook imperfections, 
and to manifest an affectionate desire to serve and please. Family 
unkindnesses, especially malignant speaking, are too little regarded as - 
offences against God. But, from the case of Miriam, we learn that they 
are not overlooked by Him. Whether or not Moses heard all this evil¬ 
speaking, we are not informed; but it is expressly said, “ The Lord 
heard it and he came suddenly duwn, to vindicate the honour of his 
servant, and to arraign the transgressors. And as a punishment for her 
fault, and as if to intimate that the indulgence of malevolent passions 
and contentious language renders an individual deformed, and loath¬ 
some, and unfit for society,*'Miriam, who appa,Tently had been the 
originator of the mfechief, was suddenly struck with a leprosy, .which 
required her exclusion from the camp of Israel. Aaron, however, 
interceded with Moses, who besought the Lord on her behalf, and she 
was healed, but was e'xcluded from the camp for seven days, Numb. xii. 

It is generally believed that Miriam was the wife of Hur, who was 
associated with Moses and Aaron in the government of Israel. Exod. 
xvii. 10—12!; 

We have no farther particulats of her life, but her death happened in 
the fortieth year of the wanderings of the Israelites. She died at Kadesb, 
in the wilderness’of Zin, and was buried there. Numb, 

MISHAEL— Mish'-a-bl. 

Who is askE» for, or lent. One of the three Jewish worthies who 
was cast into the fiery furnace by order of king Nebuchadnezzar, and 
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came out ufkhurt. His Babylonian name was Meshach. Dan. i.; 
ii. 17; iii. 

MISHAM, or MISHAIM— Mi'-sham. 

Their Saviour. Son of Elpaal of Benjamin. 1 Chron. viii. 12. 

MISHMA, or MASMA— Mish'-ma. 

He that hears aiJd obeys. Fifth son of Ishmael. Gen. xxv. 14. 

MITHREDATH— Mith'-re-dath. 

He that explains or meditates the law,* Mithrcdath the trea¬ 
surer, by order of Cyrus, returned to ^heshbazzar, prince of Judah, the 
vessels of the temple. Ezra i. 8. 

MIZRAIM, or MISRAIM— Miz'-ra-im. 
Tribulations, or, who is straitened, or blocked up. Mizraiin 
was the son of Ham, Gen. x. 6, and the father of the Egyptian nation. 
The name is frequently put for •the country, and sometimes for the in¬ 
habitants of Egypt. 

MIZZAH— Miz'-zah. 

Distillations, or, sprinkling. Mizzah, or Mizah, was the fourth 
son of Reuel, and grandson of Esau. Gen. xxxvi. 13. 

MNASON— Mna'-son. 

A diligent seeker; an exhorter ; remembering. Mnason 
was a native of Cyprus, but of Jewish extraction. He accompanied the 
apostle Paul and his friends frorn Caesarea to Jerusalem, and there 
lodged them all in his house. He is spoken of as “ an old disciple,” and 
is supposed to have b?en one of the seventy. The character of an old 
disciple is one of distinguished honour and interest; but it can belong 
only to those who have been young disciples, anjj consistent disciples, 
otherwise, an old man may be an old sinner, or a young penitent^or a 
reclaimed backslider; but he can never attain the dignified and venerable 
character of an old disciple. Acts xxi. 16, 

MOAB— Mo'-ab. 

His father. The son of Lot and his eldest daughter, Gen. yix. 37, 
and father of the Moabites, who were among the most bitter enemies of 
the people of Israel. 

MOLOCH—Mo'. LOCH. 

King. Moloch, Molech, Milcom, or Melcom, the idol-god of the 
Ammonites. Moses very frequently cautions the Israelites against the 
horrid custom of dedicating their children to this idol by causing them to 
pass through the fire. Lev. xviii. 21; xx. 2—5. 

MORDECAI— Mop'-DE-cAi. 

Contrition, or, BitTER bruising. Son of Jair^ of the race of Saul, 
and a chief of the tribe of Benjamin. He was one of the Jewish captives 
in Babylon; either carried there when very young, together with Jehoi- 
achin, (or Jeconiah,) king of Judah, or, as some suppose, born there. 
He settled at Shushan, and there brought up an orphan niece named 
Hadassah, or Esther, who afterwjards became queen of Persia. As the 
history of Mordecai is interwoven with those of Esther and Haraan, it 
will be unnecessary here to repeat it, and we shall merely make two or 
three remarks arising out of the circumstances there detailejl. 

1. The rev^rd of a good action often arises but of itself; and the 
influence of actions, whether good or evil, often extends and endures far 
more widely and permanently than, at the time of performing, there was 
any apparent reason to expect. Mordecai, from pure compassion and 
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disinterested benevolence, adopted a destitute orphan ; and God was not 
unrighteous, to forget his labour of love, but rendered it the very means 
of providing for the comfort, safety, and advancement of himself and 
his family : yet, more; this private act of family kindness reared up a 
deliverer and protector for the whole Jewish church and nation. • 

2. Those who are? most eminent for genuine and ‘consistent piety, will 
ever be the best members of a community, and the most loyal subjects 
of the state. The sacreH precepts stand in close connexion, and on equal 
autliority—“ Honour all men; Love the brotherhood; Fear God; Honour 
the king.” Mordccai affords a pleasing instance of the compatibility of 
these several injunctions. A genuine patriot, 6rmly attached to the 
interests and the religion of his captive countrymen, he sought the peace 
of the city where he dw^elt, was loyal even to a heathen prince, when 
under liis protection and dominion, and^was successful in detecting and 
defeating a treacherous project against his life. 

3. Persons of the greatest suavity and benevolence are often found 
most stedfast in "esisting encroachments on the rights of conscience, and 
temptations to sinful compliances. It is thus we account for Mprdficai’s 
steady refusal to render to Haman the homage he required. Mordecai 
was a very humble and kind-lirarted man, yet nothing could induce him 
to yield'that homage to a creatuse which would interfere with the rights 
of God; and such, w’e have every reason to conclude, was the nature of 
that required by Haman- 

4. The path of duty is always the path of safetf. Many would have 
recommended to Mordecai, considering circumstances, to make prudent 
concessions, and yield,.that homage which his heart could not approve, 
rathqr than endanger his own interests, and tho.se of the queen and tlie 
whole Jewish nation. But he listened not to these time-serving con¬ 
siderations, and his firmness was rewarded by the security of those very 
interests which it seemed to endanger. 

5. Bgfore honour is humility : those who have performed, or who 
think they have performed, a meritorious action, and are clamorous for 
a reward, may perhaps soon obtam, and as soon expend it. But he 
who buries his good actions in secrecy, perhaps in forgetfulness, will 
one day be pleasingly surprised by their being unexpectedly brought to 
light, and liberally rewarded. If Mordecai had taken great pains to 
publish his loyal action, and to sue for a reward, it would probably have 
been confined to a little sordid gain and short-lived praise; but, years 
hud elapsed, and the fact had escaped the king’s recollection, or, perhaps, 
had never before come to his knowledge, when (Jircumstances, appa¬ 
rently trivial and accidental, brought it to his notice; anc|.,^e inquired 
what reward had been conferred on his benefactor? on being informed 
that nothing had been done for him, he commanded the unobtrusive 
man to be sought out, ami loaded with the highest honours; and, what 
was infinitely more gratifying to Mordqpai, the delay of his reward was 
rendered subservient to the salvation of his countrymen, and the interests 
of the church. All the years that Mordecai sat unobserved filling a 
humble post in the king’s gate, he was acquiring such habits of self- 
government and discipline as eminently fitted him to fi^ the office of 
prime-minister with real dignity to himself, and advantage to a great 
nation. 

6. lu the history of Mordecai we cannot but see and admire the 
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wisdom of Providence, which employs the most minute and apparent y 
accidental circumstances to bring about the most important results ; 
which over-rules the weakness, the# injustice, and the base passions of 
men, to promote the interests of his church ; and which brings to light 
and ‘notice what was concealed or forgotten, just at the critical juncture 
when they become ^bservient to His vast and righteous designs, an I 
so as to cause men to exclaim, “Verily there is a reward for the 
righteous! verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth.” In the 
apocryphal continuation of the book of Esther, Mordecai is called 
Mardocheus. * 

MOSES— Mo'-ses. 

Taken out of the water. Moses holds one 6( the most prominent 
stations in the Old Testament history; and that, both in respect to 
his persona! character and actions, and the relation m whicli he stands 
as a type of Jesus Christ, the Mediator of a new covenant. 

Moses was a public character, and his history is necessarily interwoven 
with, and <iomprchends, that of the people of Israel during forty most 
eventful years. It occupies the last four books of the Pentateuch, and 
has been already detailed in the general scripture liistory. It may 
therefore be dismissed more summarily here, touching briefly at public 
events, and dwelling chiefly on those wipch display individual ciraracter. 

Moses was the son of Amram &nd Jochebed, of the tribe of I.evi. 
He was born in Egypt during a time of the most grievous oppression 
of the Israelite-s. Wlien every attempt by labour and oppression had 
failed to wear down and diminish the people, a cruel edict was issued, 
commauding the destruction of their male infajits. The parents of 
Moses were, no doubt, strongly impelled by common parental ati'cctiou 
to preserve their offspring from destruction, but they appear also to 
have been actuated by a still higlier principle. They saw that he was 
“ a goodly child,” “ exceeding fair,” “ lair to God they probably had 
received some divine intimations of his future eminence, or some divine 
command to take especial measures for his preservation, and “ h’y faith” 
they hid him three months, even at^#ie hazard of their own lives, not 
fearing tlie wrath of the king. But the time came that they could hide 
him no longer; and by the same faith they now cast him forth on the 
care of Providence.’ How beautifully connected is the diligent u^e 
of all attainable and lawful means, with unreserved dependence on Divine 
blessing, without which they must prove inefficacious I Duty and 
reliance must ever go hand in hand, to gjuard us against self-sutiiciency 
and practical atlieisA on the one hand, and against presumption and 
indolence on the other. 

The mother of Moses prepared a little ark or cradle of bulrushes, 
and having carefully daubed it with slime and .pitch to make it water¬ 
proof, there she deposited her precious babe, and placed it among the 
rushes on the edge of the Nile ; .setting his elder sister Miriam to watch 
the event, and, still more, committing her treasure to the watchful care 
of Heaven, which immediately became conspicuous. The wind, the 
tide, the temperature of the weather, the heart of princes, all, far 
beyond the direction of men, are under the control of God, and He 
renders them all subservient to the fulfilment of his designs. Thus, when 
the great ones of the earth intend only to follow their own capricious 
inclinations, and obtain their own gratifications—perhaps, to pursue 
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their timbitiotts and vain-glorious schemes—they are made the uncon¬ 
scious instruments of fulfilling the designs of Providence. How con¬ 
solatory this truth to those who rely ion the wisdom and loving-kindness 
thut order the affairs of men I How confounding the displays of this 
superintending care, which often obtrude themselves on the notice of 
those fools who say in their hearts there is no God. It was thus that 
the princess of Egypt was inclined, at that particular day and hour, to 
seek the refreshment of bathing, and that her steps were directed to the 
precise spot where the little Hebrew babe was exposed. Her curiosity 
was excited to examine the contents of the frail bark, and her heart 
touched with pity for the weeping babe. Some indications of compas¬ 
sion rushed to her countenance, or some expression dropped from her 
lips, intimating a design to adopt means for his preservation. His sister 
^ watched the favourable moment, and, coming forward, proposed to seek 
a nurse from among the Hebrew women: the princess assented; the 
babe’s own mother was introduced, and received the precious charge at 
the hands of the princess, and prosecuted her delightful duty—no longer 
at the hazard of her own life, but in full security, and with the promise 
of a princely reward. At this time the name of Moi^es was conferred on 
the babe by the princess, as e.xpressive of the circumstances under which 
he was introduced to her notice and protection : Moses—/ have drawn 
him out of the water. 

We are not informed how long Moses was continued under the care 
of his mother; sufficiently long, however, to have! afforded her oppor¬ 
tunity, which she failed not to improve, of imbuing his young mind 
with correct sentiraenj^s and holy principles. She had taught him the 
fear pf the Lord; she had convinced him that the oppressed and per¬ 
secuted Hebrews were the servants of Jehovah, under his especial care 
and favour, and that it was better to share with them in all their 
afflictions than to obtain the highest worldly honours without his blessing, 
or to enjoy the pleasures of sin which are but for a season. These prin¬ 
ciples, early implanted by maternal diligence and care, under the 
Divine blessing took deep root in |ihe mind of Moses; they grew with 
liis growth, and strengthened with his strength. He was introduced to 
the court of Egypt, where he was adopted by Pharaoh’s daughter as 
her own son, and received an education suitable to the dignity thus 
conferred on him, and the prospects formed for him. Little tliought the 
sages and courtiers of Egypt, when they were imparting to Moses all 
the learning of the Egyptians, jand cultivating in him the manners of a 
court, that they were<^reparing him to rule over thtf people of Israel!— 
Yet so it was. At forty years of age Moses visited his brethren, went 
frequently among them, and observed the oppression and hardships they 
endured from the Egyptian task-masters. And now the choice was 
presehted to him in which his noble decision has immortalized his name 
among the heroes of faith. Heb, xi. 2-^27. Would he abandon and 
disclaim a peqple who were obnoxious in the eyes of the monarch ? would 
he identify himself with the interests of the court, and have all its honours 
and pleasures ? be acknowledged as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
the heir to the throne of the greatest monarchy in the worl^ ?—or, would 
he hazard the displeasure of his patroness, and the wrath of the king, 
by still commiserating the woes of the despised and oppressed Hebrews, 
and casting in his lot among them ? Moses held the scale with a steady 
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hand. He fixed the eye of faith on Him who is inv'isible. He suffered 
not ambition, or self-indulgence, or pleasure, to cast in their prepon¬ 
derating weight, but decided that itfwas better to endure affliction with 
the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. He 
turne’d his back on t|^e riches and honours of Egypt, and esteemed the 
reproach of Christ a better portion, for he had respect unto the re- 
compencc of reward. How powerful and ennobling a principle is faith, 
by which we are enabled to realize the glories of eternity, and to assign 
their just relative value to the things ofitime and sense ! 

Having made his own decision, and being in some degree aware of his 
destination, (Acts vii. 25.) he went forth to see the wrongs of his suffer¬ 
ing brethren, and, observing an Egyptian oppressing an Hebrew, he 
strove with the Egyptian, and slew him, and hid his body in the sand. 
It certainly appears that this conduct was rash and unjustifiable : it 
may be extenuated, but cannot be vindicated. It was, however, one 
of those singular cases to which common rules will not apply, and 
which must never be drawn into a precedent. The next day Moses 
saw two Hebrews striving together; with them he pursued a different 
course, and endeavonred to reconcile them by the powerful plea of 
community in nature, interest, and suffering : “ Sirs, ye be brethren; 
why do ye wrong one to the other li>ut he that did the wrong (such 
are ever most ready to vindieuto the,mselves, and resent reproof) said, 
“ Who made thee a prince and a judge over us ? Wilt thou kill me, 
as thou killedst the 'bgyptian ?” Thus Moses was informed that his 
rash conduct was known and talked of, and might soon prove fatal to 
him, unless he instantly fled from the danger; for Pharaoh was naturally 
jealous of a man of Moses' natural and acquired endowments,•and 
wdio, having refused to be called an heir, might probably bo regarded 
as a rival; and when this transaction reached his ears, lie would pro¬ 
bably welcome it as affording a decent pretext for getting rid of one 
so formidable. Moses, therefore, hurried out of the territories.of the 
king of Egypt, and went into Arabia Petrea. Having arrived near the 
city of Midian, he seated himself to reiSt'awhile on the edge of a well. 

In those hot and dry countries, water, which we enjoy in such bound¬ 
less profusion, being scantily suppliejl, is often an object of competition. 
When the different parties come to water their flocks, the shrewd and 
diligent seek their advantage by forecast, and fhe powerful by force, 
often by oppression. It was tnus at the well of Midian ; the daughters 
of Jethro, a priest or prince of that conatry, came up, to the well, and 
filled the troughs wifh water for their flocks; but*some neighbouring 
shepherds drove them away, and attempted to alienate the fruits of 
their exertions. Nothing could be more congenial with the brave 
and generous disposition of Moses, than to resist the oppressor, .and 
vindicate the injured. He immediately sprang forward to the protec¬ 
tion of these industrious young /emales; maintained their prior right 
to the well, and assisted them in the completion of thei* rural task. 
On their return home earlier than usual, their father inquired into 
the cause of their de^atch, and being informed of the kind assistance 
afforded them by an il^yptian, Jethro (or Reuel) courteously invited him 
to his house, to partake of refreshments. From this seemingly trivial cir¬ 
cumstance, a cordial and ksting friendship ensued, which issued in 
Moses taking up his abode with Jethro, as the keeper of his sheep 
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In this rural retreat, Moses abode for a period of forty years, 
during which time his history is marked by no other event than hia 
marriage with Zipporah, one of the** daughters of < Jethro, and the birth 
of his two sons, Gershom and Eleazar; but it is generally supposed, 
that during this period, Moses was divinely instructed to write" that 
most interesting and instructive of all narratives, the history of the world 
from its creation down to his own times; also, that sublime, poetical, 
moral, and historical work, the book of 4ob. However this may be, we 
have no doubt that those years, spent in tranquil and devout retirement, 
were the happiest in the life of Moses, and that they conduced much 
to qualify him for the arduous commission he was thence called forth 
to undertake. This part of sacked history affords an opportunity of 
observing, that those who possess, qr think they possess, talents for 
eminence and usefulness, will do well^^to wait the gradual develop¬ 
ments of Providence, and not precipitately thrust themselves into a 
work for which they may prove inadequate; but rather, in privacy 
and obscurity, cultivate those graces and acquirements of heavenly 
wisdom which are necessary for tilling any station with honour and 
success; pre-eminently so, one of a sacred and public nature. “He 
that believeth shall not mak*; haste.” 

At length, the period arrived tvhen Moses was to be called forth from 
his obscurity in Midian, to fill the most prominent and important 
station on the theatre of the world; for where is the contemporary 
character worthy to be named on the same page with Moses? In 
fact, what name of that date is borne down the stream of time at all, 
except it be in connexion with his ? 

Moses was engaged in his rural occupation on mount Horeb, when 
he beheld a mysterious scene before him; a bush burned with fire, yet 
was unconsumed Moses, as a philosopher, was about to inquire into 
the nature and cause of this phenomenon; but, as a saint, his curiosity 
Was repressed, and his reverence excited by a voice which issued from 
fhe bush, addressing him by name, and announcing the presence of the 
God of his fathers! « 

This appearance of Jehovah was not only preternatural, but emble¬ 
matical ; it gave a lively representation of the state of the church and 
people of God in Egypt; oppressed, but not crushed ; brought low, but 
not deserted; in the tnidst of flanies, but not consumed ; and it fitly 
introduced a declaration of the Divine purposes of mercy to that afflicted 
people. Jehovah also intimated his intention, of employing the instru¬ 
mentality of Moses«( Come now, therefore, and‘I will send thee unto 
Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my people, the children of Israel, 
out of Egypt.*' Under a sense of his own weakness and insufficiency, 
Moses shrunk from the weighty task assigned him; but his difficulties 
were met by the gracious assurance, “ Certainly I will be with thee ;’* 
and as a token that he should surely prevail for the deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt,*Jehovah was pleased to assure him that the people should 
worship God in that mountain. 

Moses was farther encouraged by a revelation of the sublime name of 
the self-existent and all-sufficient I AM THAT I AM, coqibined with his 
covenant name as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which sliould 
be His name for ever, and His memorial unto all generations. What an 
astonishing and gracious declaration! Not a difficulty could Moses 
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anticipate, but the Lord was pleased to meet it. He was assured that 
the people should hearken to his voice, and fall in with the plans for their 
deliverance; and, that though Pflaraoh and the Egyptians would be 
obstinate in their resistance, yet that an Almighty power should sur¬ 
mount every obstacle, and that the people should at length be brought 
forth, enriched by the spoils of their enemies ; fairly earned indeed, and 
freely yielded, but also taken and conferred by the immediate interposi¬ 
tion of God. Moses still timidly hesitated. He remembered his former 
rejection, and, notwithstanding the Pivine assurance, feared that his 
present message would not be received. The Lord, in condescension to 
nis weakness, displayed a specimen of that miraculous power by whicli 
the Israelites should be convinced, ai^ the stubborn Egyptians subdued. 
The rod in his hand, being cast ©n the ground, became a serpent, and, 
being taken into his hand again« dS^umed its original form. 

His hand also being putin his bosom, became instantaneously leprous, 
and was as instantaneously healed at the Divine command. Surely 
his unbelief must have been put to shame by wonders such as these; but 
strange to say, he resisted the force both of promises and miracles, and 
pleaded his inability for want of eloquence. This, too, was met. The 
Lord, who made man’s mouth, promised to go with him, and teach him 
what to say : yet even this was not ,eno«gh; and having no excuse left, 
Moses actually declined the commission, saying, “ O my Lord, send, I 
pray thee, by the haqd of him whom thou wilt send !” 

We w'onder not that the anger of a long-suffering God was kindled 
against him for such perverseness and unbelief; we wonder rather at the 
condescending grace that persisted in employing and qualifying one so 
reluctant. At length, encouraged by the assurance that Aaroy his 
brother should accompany and assist him, and that with his aid he should 
work signs and wonders in the sight of Pharaoh, Moses set forth to 
fulfil the Divine commands. He first, very properly, sought and obtained 
the concurrence of Jethro bis father-in-law to his intended journey ; and, 
being divinely assured of the death of all those who once sought his life, 
he took his wife and his two sons, and went towards Egypt. On the way, 
it is said, the Lord met him and sought to kill him. This is a very 
extraordinary and ambiguous expression, and has been very differently 
understood. Zipporah seems to have regarded it as a rebuke because 
the rite of circumcision had not been performed on her younger 
son.. Some suppose that it had been omitted from a sinful compliance 
with her tenderness or prejudices ; but ,by others it is supposed* that 
this child was newly'born, and had not attained thai age for circumcision 
when they left Midian ; and that the delay of its being done in proper 
season, arose from the inconvenience of performing it on a journey. This 
suggests that the offence of Moses was a want of cjonfidence in the Divine 
promises, which induced him to take with him his wife and children 
under circumstances so very iinfavourable and inconvenient, from a 
distrustful fear that he might never see them again, thougli the Lord had 
expressly assured him that he should soon retuni at the head of Israel, 
and worship in that mountain. Whether or not this supposition be cor¬ 
rect, Eleazar was immediately circumcised, and Zipporah and her children 
sent back to Jethro, while Moses pursued his way towards Egypt, and 
shortly afterwards met Aaron his brother. They embraced each other 

* Lightfoot. 
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with cordial affection, mutually communicated the Divine dealings with 
each, and then went forth delightfully associated, to the prosecution of 
their great and arduous work. ^ 

It is pleasing to observe the wisdom and fitness that pervade all the 
works and dispensations of God. By the various gifts conferred on 
different individuals, we are continually reminded of our need of each 
other, and are taught die duty of a willing subservience to the good of 
all. No one individual either possesses all, or is destitute of all. The 
greatest have some defect to keep them humble; and the meanest some 
talent which, if improved, may render them useful. Moses, though wise 
and mighty, was not eloquent; Aaron, though inferior to Moses, possessed 
the talent he wanted, and their combined powers completely fitted them, 
under God, for the accomplishment of t^eir embassy. 

According to the assurance of God to Moses, the p^ple of Israel 
received, with pious gratitude and faith, the Divine messages of mercy, 
and expressed a submissive and obedient disposition to fall in with the 
development of the Divine intentions. Moses and Aaron then appeared 
before Pharaoh, and, in the name of tlie Lord, demanded leave for Israel 
to go a three days’ journey into tiie desert of Arabia, to offer sacrifices. 
Pharaoh haughtily refused compliance, and enforced on the people yet 
greater rigours and hardships thaft before, which led to the infliction of 
the ten dreadful plagues of Egypt,, (see Pharaoh,) and finally to the 
release of the children of Israel, who went fortli loa^ded with the treasures 
of Egypt, and bearing w ith them the bones of the patriarch Joseph. 

Scarcely had they quitted the territories of Egypt, wdien a spirit of 
despondency and mumiuring immediately seized the people, and they 
bitterly reproached Moses; but he nobly encouraged them with an 
assurance that the Lord would appear for them, and then pleaded w’ith 
God that he would do so. Notwithstanding the obstacles which opposed 
their progress, the people were commanded to go forward; and Pharaoh 
pursued after them with a mighty army. Jehovah interposed on their 
behalf, placing between them and the Egyptians a miraculous cloud, 
which bore towards the Egyptians an aspect of portentous gloom, but was 
to the Israelites light and protection; and then opened for them a 
wondrous passage through the Red sqa, in which tlieir enemies, presuming 
to follow, were all swallowed up in the mighty deep which returned over 
them. These wonders were wrought, as the plagues of Egypt had been, 
at the lifting up of the rod of Moses ; and Ihe people not only adored God, 
but honoured his servant, as the instrument of their deliverance; and they 
all joined, with Mosetand Miriam, in a sublime song of praise. 

The first difficulty, however, that occurred, staggered their faith; and they 
afterwards too frequently discovered the same disposition to murmuring 
and distrust, which they usually vented against Moses and Aaron; though 
in the course of the history, we have many striking proofs that Jehovah 
regarded these murmurings as j^ainst Himself, and rebuked them accord¬ 
ingly. Notwithstanding, in His forbearance and faithfulness, he conde¬ 
scend^ to supply their wants, and to redress their grievances; in doing 
which, Moses was honoured either as the medium of communicating the 
Divine intentions, or as the instrument employed to petform them. 

Theijf first distress was occasioned by the bitter waters of Marah, which 
Moses was employed to heal, by casting in the wood of a certain tree. 

In the second month the provisions they brought with them from 
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Egypt began to fail, and they murmured for want of food. Tlie 
Lord spake to Moses, and promis^ to rain down bread from heaven ; 
accordingly, that same night an immense number of quails was brought 
to the camp by a strong wind, and the next day the manna began 
to fall about their ttents, which supplied the whole camp of Israel 
through all their subsequent wanderings. 

At Rephidim they were in want of water > and the Lord, by the 
ministry of Moses, drew water out of the rock in Horeb. About the 
same time, the Amalekites attacked* Israel, and Moses sent Joshua 
against them; while he, accompanied by Aaron and Hur, ascended an 
eminence, whence they could see the battle, and there acted as the 
intercessors of the people. As long as he held up his hands towards 
heaven, Joshua had the advantage, but no sooner did he drop them, 
when weary,%than Ainalek prevailed; Aaron and Hur, therefore, 
placed stones on which he might sit down, while each of them sup¬ 
ported his arms that he might not be weary. So the Amalekites were 
utterly defeated. A delightful instance of the efficacy of piayer, and 
the benefit arising from the communion of saints. 

The Lord commanded Moses to write an account of this action in a 
book, and instruct Joshua in it; for that the Lord had resolved to blot 
out Amalek as a nation from under fieaven, and would have Joshua, 
and all future commanders of the army of Israel, to bear in mind the 
fulfilment of this sei«tence. 

In the third month after their leaving Egypt, the people arrived at 
the foot of mount Sinai, where they remained a whole year. While 
there, the pillar of cloud and of fire rested oh the summit the 
mountain, and Moses went thither to receive the Divine instnfttion. 
On his return, he informed the people, that the Ixud who had wrought 
such great wonders for them in rescuing them from Egyptian bondage, 
and for providing for them, and bearing them on their way towards 
Canaan, now proposed entering into a national covenant with them, 
and taking them as his own peculiar people, provided they would 
hearken to His voice, and obey the statutes and commandments which 
he should give them. They joyfully received the proposal, and, in the 
warmth of grateful feeling, ratho than with a due sense of their own 
weakness and instability, replied, as with one voice, “ All that the Lord 
hath spoken, we will do.” 

Three days were then employed in solemn preparation, and in 
cleansing the camp from every species* of impurity, and every vestige 
of Egyptian idolatry. A barrier was placed round the mount, to keep 
olf both man and beast fiom approaching that ground which was 
rendered holy by the immediate presence of Jehovah. On the third 
day, awful thunderings and lightnings, togetheV with the sound of a 
trumpet and the voice of words, amazed and terrified the people; even 
Moses, the man of God, was so bverpowered by the awful grandeur of the - 
scene, that he said, “ I exceedingly fear and quake.” 

Amidst all this terrible pomp, the moral law, or ten commandments, 
was proclaimed in the hearing of all the people; after which, Moses was 
privately instructed in the ceremonial and judicial appointments. It has 
justly been observed, that this mode of procedure seems intended. to 
intimate the immutability and universality of the moral law, while the 
ceremonial wrs to be of limited influence and duration. 
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The people, in an agony of terror, entreated that they might no more 
hear the voice of God himself, but th|it they might be permitted to receive 
His commands through the intervention of Moses; a request which 
evidently indicates the consciousness of guilty man, that he stanyis in 
need of a Mediator. Moses encouraged them with the assurance that 
the awful displays they beheld were not intended for their destruction, 
but as tokens of the Divine majesty, which should impress their minds 
with solemn awe and reverence, and that His fear might ever be before 
their eyes as a preservative from stn. 

When the people had received the Divine commands, and had pledged 
themselves to obedience, Moses built an altar, and offered burnt-offerings 
and sacrificed peace-offerings before the I^ord, and, sprinkling the blood, 
part on the altar and part on the people,^ ratified the national covenant. 
Afterward, Moses, with Aaron, Nadab^ Abihu, and fl^e sefCnty elders of 
Israel, went within the sacred enclosure, where they had astonishing 
manifestations of the glory of the God of Israel. Moses was then com¬ 
manded to ascend the mount, and write on two tables of stonethe moral law 
or ten commandments. It is observable that this is the earliest account 
we have of literal writing; the Egyptians had no other method of per¬ 
petuating knowledge than by hieroglyphics. Aaron and Hur were left 
in the camp, to take charge of ttie people; and Moses remained in the 
mount with God forty days and forty nights. During this time, he re¬ 
ceived particular instructions for preparing the tabernacle, and all other 
things connected with the worship of Jehovah, and the government of 
His people. When Moses was about to descend from the mount, fully 
prepared to put in prabtieg ^Ihe directions he had received, the Lord 
inforriled him of the dreadful apostacy of the people, who, during the 
absence of their leader, had fallen into gross idolatry and licentiousness. 
To try Moses, the Lord made a proposal to him, at which a selfish 
ambitious heart would eagerly have grasped. The vile ingratitude and 
rebellion’of Israel had justly provokeof the Divine anger, and might well 
have justified their being for ever cut off. Jehovah threatened to do so, 
and offered to make of Moses a great nation in their stead. But the 
heart of this truly great man was actuated by nobler principles than 
those of selfishness and ambition : it«burned with zeal for the honour of 
God, and patriotic compassion for a sinful people. Provided the good¬ 
ness and faithfulness of God be magnified, and Israel be saved, Moses 
was not greatly solicitous to dignify or enrich himself or his family. 
With the noblest and ^most disinterested ardour, he pleaded that, for the 
sake of his great name, the Lord would be pleased to forgive the sins of 
his people, and, notwithstanding their unworthiness, to fulfil to them the 
promises made to their fathers. The prayer of Moses prevailed, and it is 
said, “ the Lord repented of the evil which he thought to do to his 
people.” ‘‘What a powerful weapon is jjrayer! with it a sinful worm of 
‘the earth may w.restle with the Majesty of heaven, and prevail! 

As Moses descended from the mount, Joshua his servant, who accom¬ 
panied him, heard with astonishment a noise of shouting and dancing, 
and supposed that the j>eople had been attacked by s^jme powerful 
enepiy; but Moses too well knew the cause of the turbulent commotion. 
As lje came in sight of the camp, and beheld tlie golden idol which Aaron 
had reared, and saw tire senseless multitude dancing round it witli 
infatuated mirth, he was so overcome with holy indignation, that he cast 
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from his hands the precious tables, and broke them to pieces. This has 
sometimes been regarded as a rash*«aUy of passion on the part of Moses; 
but there ia more reason to suppose that it was done by a Divine 
suj^estion, and was significant or the breaking of the covenant into 
Vhich the people had recently entered, and the danger to which they 
Were in consequence exposed. 

The holy zeal with which Moses was animtfted enabled him to face 
the rebels with majestic authority, and conscious guilt deprived them of 
the power of resistance, while he seized the idol, reduced it to powder, 
and, mingling it with water, compelled them to drink it; thus rendering 
their idol most contemptible in their eyes, and intimating that they must 
partake of the bitter conseqiiences of their sin. 

Moses then callgd upon thpSe who were on the Lord’s side, amidst the 
general defection, to come forward, and inflict summary vengeance on 
the ringleaders in this transgression. The Levites engaged in this painful 
but righteous task, and there fell under their sword about three thousand 
men. This act was acknowledged and approved as an expression of 
stedfast allegiance to the Lord, and brought down an especial blessing 
on the tribe. 

Moses again ascended tlic mount, t(i intercede with God for tlic pardon 
of his guilty people; and, in au agony of tender compassion, not only 
declined the proposal of his own aggrandisement in their stead, but even 
declared his willingness to be cut off in their stead, if such a substitution 
might be accepted. The result, however, was that Jehovah, at the 
intercession of Moses, promised to continue Ijis favour and presence 
with Israel as a nation, but at the sam^^l^e declared that tl^v.' indi¬ 
viduals who had sinned against him should be cut off, which was accord¬ 
ingly fulfilled, for all the idolatrous generation perished in the wilderness, 
and were not permitted to enter the land of Canaan. 

Moses, having so far succeeded with his prayer on behalf of Israel, 
next presented a request for himself; a request most extraordinary, and 
which, at first sight, appears almost presumptuous; “ 1 beseech thee 
shew me thy glory.” We wonder that sinful dust and ashes should 
venture upon such a request; but we recollect that Moses had already 
been especially favoured with infimate communion with God; and ft is 
ever the nature and tendency of spiritual enjoyments to inspire the soul 
with a thirst for more. Moses was assured that he could not endure a 
sight of the unveiled glory of the Deity ; but that he should he favoured 
with and enabled *to endure a glimpse of the Divine perfections,—the. 
goodness of the Lord should pass before him, and the Ijsrd would pro¬ 
claim his name as “ The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness ajid truth.” While this 
wonderful display of the Divine glory was manifested, Moses was shel¬ 
tered from the overwhelming splendour, being hid in the* cleft of a 
rock, and covered with the hand of his God. Thu^ as the apostle 
to the Hebrews expresses it, “he endured, as seeing Him who is invi¬ 
sible.'’ 

After this, Moses again ascended the mount, taking with him two 
tables of stone instead of those which he had destroyed. On these the 
holy and unchangeable law was again engraved by the finger of jGod 
himself, and the covenant of amity between God and the people renewed. 
Moses again remained forty days and forty nights on tlie mountain in 
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ftacred converse with God. When he descended from the mount, such 
a heavenly brightness and glory sliouve upon his countenance, that the 
people could not endure to behold it, though Moses himself was uncon¬ 
scious of it; and he was constrained to cover his face with a veil while 
he conversed with the people. What an idea does 6iis ^ive us of cow- 
inunion with God ! How it raises the possessor to a superiority above the 

^ 'spnjoynients of earth, and«iniparts to him something of the Divine likeness. 
What ^ill it be, to hold that communion unveiled in the world of spirits! 

It has been justly observed, “ Does a man issue forth from liis closet, 
return from the temple, retire from the Lord’s table, with his temper 
sweetened, his heart enlarged, with the law of kindness on his tongue, 
with the tear of compassion or the lustre of benevolence in his eye ? is 
he, like Moses, more attentive to the conditton, necessities, and instruction 
of others, than earnest to blaze abroad his,own excellences, iti order to 
obtain reputation for himself? How gloriously does such an one shine in 
tlie eyes of men I—but that is nothing; how gloriously does he shine in 
the eyes of God! and that is true glory which God sees to be such.” 

Before the people departed from Sinai, Jethro, the father-in-law of 
Moses, brought to him Zipporah and her sons. A most cordial and 
affectionate meeting took place; stnd Moses, at the suggestion of Jethro, 
and with the Divine permission, engaged the assistance of some of the 
elders of each tribe to assist 'in the administration of justice. Much 
pious and profitable intercourse ensued; and, thou|li Jethro returned to 
his own land, Hobab his son accompanied the Israelites, and had an 
inheritance in Chnaan. ,See Hobab, Jethro. 

In process of time the^fe and tabernacle were set up, and, at the 
command of God, Moses s^ctified Aaron and his sons, to minister as his 
priests; .and Jehovah himself descended, to take posses.sion 6t his rest 
“ above flie mercy-seat.” On this occasion a sad interruption occurred, 
in the sin and death of Nadab and Abihu, two sons of Aaron, which 
must have been a grief of mind to the tender-hearted man of God; and, 
not long afterwards, the people again tried his spirit by their sinful 
TOurmurings and rebellion : we arts not informed of the particular occa¬ 
sion and circumstances, but the sin was punished by a fire from the Lord, 
wffich consumed many of them, and* gave to the place the name of 
Taberah. The visitation was removed, as on former occasions, at the 
intercession of Moses. , 

Again they murmured at the supply which God bad been pleased to 
.bestow upon them, and«complained of the manna as light and tasteless. 
This discontent greatly distressed Moses, who complained to the Lord 
that the burden of governing them was greater than he could bear; 
accordingly, seventy eldars of Israel were appointed, to assist him in Ips 
charge.* On this occasion, they went to the tabernaqle,, and there 
experienced'the outpouring of the Spirit ©f God, to quhRfy them for the 
discharge of thek work. At tlie same time the Spirit of prophecy rested 
upon two yo^ung men in the camp; some have supposed two of the 

4 

^ '• ’.This apptfhitment appears to )iav« been distinct from that made at*thc suggestion 
bf Jedtro, of which tbfi number probably was ipuch greater than seventy; and also from 
t^at of the sevenlj^ho, together with Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, ascended 
the mount, atvd had a vision of tlte God of Israel: they, probably, were selected for that 
-occasion only; bnt the seventy here appointed seem to have formed the origin of 
■ is. *”^^*‘**'“*’* »>' guat council of the Jewiisl| nation. 
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seventy, who, by some unknown cause, were prevented entering the 
tabernacle with their brethren ; • others think they were two in 
addition to the seventy. Some of the friends of Moses, on hearing- 
of this circumstance, felt jealous for the honour of their master, but he 
nobly replied, in a spirit of dignified superiority, “ Enviest thou for my 
sake ? Would to God that all the Lord's people were prophets, and that 
the Tjord would put his Spirit upon them!” See*ELDAD and Medad. 

While the people abode at Hazerpth, a serious disturbance arose, 
which originated with Miriam and Aaron, who discovered a spirit of envy 
against Moses, as invested with the supreme authority, but meanly shel¬ 
tered it under reproach against him on account of nis Ethiopiani»!wife. 
His conduct on this occasion was highly honourable: he forbore to 
reproach in return; committed Kimself to Him that judgeth righteously; 
received the Divine testimony, that he was the meekest man on the face 
of the earth; God himself became his avenger; and Moses interceded for 
the pardon of those who had injured him. How truly honourable! He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city; and to be last in the 
quarrel, and first in seeking reconciliation, is even godlike. (See Miriam.) 

When the people arrived at the borders of Canaan, they proposed to 
send up twelve men to search the land, wnd bring them a report of its 
state and productions, and the best wp.y of attacking it. Moses was too 
readily carried away with this specious proposal, which had in it much 
distrust and unbelief. God had said it was a good land, and they ought 
to have received his testimony; God had promised to give it them, they 
ought to have relied on his power and promises. *Moses,Ltideed, asked 
counsel of the Lord, but he asked it after the%^||teme was formed; and the 
permission given was very far from implying approbation, and, as might be 
expected, the result was productive of much mischief and distress. 

On the return of the spies, ten of them brought^an unfaithful and 
unfavourable report, which filled the minds of the people with di?spond- 
oncy; and, in spite of all the remonstrances of Caleb and .Joshua, they 
bitterly reproached Moses with having deceived them with false promises, 
and declared their resolution to elect a captain, and return to Egypt. 
These unjust and ungrateful charcjis against himself, Moses was little 
disposed to regard, much less to resent; but ho shuddered at the unbe¬ 
lief and blasphemy of the people. As the people proceeded to stone him, 
in the madness of their rage, Jehovah himself interposed. His glory 
appeared over the tabernacle—the rebels were silenced, and the Lord 
declared his righteous anger against a people so perferse and incorrigible, 
and again offered to raise the family of Moses into a great nation, and to 
cut on a people so unworthy ; but the unwearied friend of his country 
i^gaip interceded for the pardon of Israel, and for 4he glory of J^iovah’s 
name. His plea prevailed; Israel as a nation w'as reprieved^ but the 
guilty individuals sentenced to die in the wilderness, and the wanderings 
of the whole congregation to continue forty years, until the whole of that 
generation had dropped oflT, with the sole exception of Caleb and 
.loshua, the faithful spies. 

After this, flie perverse and rebellious people, ciinyinced of their folly 
in not having gone up when God bade them, determined to go in oppo¬ 
sition to his sentence; nor could all the remonstrances of Moses dissuade 
them: they were, in consequence, defeated by the Amalekites and 
Canaanites with a groat slaughter. "C 
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Not long afterwards, a formidable insurrection arose against Moses 
and Aaron, headed by Kora^*.of the tribe of Levi, and Dathan and 
Abiram, of the tribe of Reuben^ who insinuated that Moses ^d usurped the 
governmentt and Aaron the priesthood. Moses mildly expostulated with 
the people, but in vain. He then summoned theVingleaders to appear 
before him; but they refused to come, and rejected his authority. X3n 
this occasion, the Lord was pleased, by a miracle, to confirm the priest¬ 
hood of Aaron, (see Aaron,) anfi caused the earth to open and swallow 
up the offenders and their tents, (see Abiram, &c.) 

After many wanderings, the people encamped at Kadesh, in the wil¬ 
derness of Zin; there Miriam died, and was buried. At this place, the 
people were in want of water, and here occurred the transgression which 
excluded Moses and Aaron from entering into the land of promise. The 
people—they must have been now a new generation, but they imitated 
the perverseness and rebellion of their fathers—instead of humbly suppli¬ 
cating the needed supply from Him who had never failed them, mur¬ 
mured, desponded, and reproached Moses and Aaron. These good men 
laid the case before the Lord, and received orders to take the rod of 
Aaron, (as the token of the Divine power and presence,) and to speak to 
the rock, which, should gush oi»t with water in the presence of all the 
people. But the saint of the Lord spake unadvisedly with his lips, and 
failed in the exactness of obedience. He called the people reheh ; 
He said, with something like an expression *of self-consequence, 
“ Must we fetch water out of the rock V' and he smote the rock twice; 
thus failing in that grace for which he was most eminent, and leaving a 
sad instance of the imperfection of the best of men. The stream burst 
forth according to the Divine promise, and the people were refreshed; 
but Moses and Aaron were severely rebuked, and sentenced to die in 
the wilderness. Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship at his foot ' 
stool, fer he is holy.” 

We next find Moses sending a courteous message to the king of Edorn, 
requesting permission for lsrae|;^o pass peaceably through his borders. 
This request was unkindly refd^l^, and the people made a circuit round 
the country—a fine instance of forbearance and moderation. 

At mount Hor, Moses was again called to a severe fraternal trial; that 
of parting with Aaron, his elder and beloved brother, and his coadjutor 
in the work of the Lord and the government of Israel. Moses himself 
was made the messenger of death, and commanded by Jehovah to take 
Aaron, and Eleazar his son, to ascend mount Hor, hnd there to strip the 
one, and array the other in the pontifical garments: immediately after 
(this, Aaron expired, and, for the short remainder of his earthly career, 
Moses yvas associated with Eleazar. 

About this time, some of the kings of Canaan attacked' the Israelites, 
and gained some advantage over them > but prayer engaged the inter¬ 
position of tie God of Israel, and a victory was obtained over the 
assailants. But the ungrateful, unbelieving people soon broke out in 
new murmurs against God and against Moses, on account of a defici¬ 
ency of water, the length and weariness of the way, and •their perverse 
dissatisfaction with the manna that God gave thefti. These sinful mur- 
murings were punished by an awful visitation from the Lord. The 
people were bitten or stung by fiery serpents, which occasioned the death 
of vast numbers, and the whole camp was in a most perilous situation. 
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Convinced, by these awful consequences, that their conduct had been 
foolish and sinful, the people sought the intercession of Moses for the 
removal of this dreadful scourge. Jdoslj^ with his characteristic gene- 
rositji, readily forgave their unkindness to himself, and besought of God 
their pardon and healing. Accordingly, he was directed to erect a pole, 
and place thereon a brazen serpent, to which the wounded Israelites 
were to look, and, by a Divine interposition, tp receive healing from 
their disease. 

From mount Pisgah, Moses sent ambassadors to Sihon, Icing of the 
Amorites, to demand a passage through his country; which being refused, 
Moses gave him battle, overcame him, and took all his territories. 
Some time afterwards, Og, king of Bashan, attacked the Israelites, but 
was subdued by Moses, and his.country also became the property of the 
Israelites; and in the territory thus acquired, the people encamped, 
waiting the command of the Lord for their passage over Jordan. These 
lands were solicited by the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, as their inheritance; a proposal to which Moses readily 
consented, on condition of their going over with their brethren to assist 
in conquering the country beyond Jordan. Hence it is said of the tribe 
of Gad, (Dent, xxxiii. 21,) “ In a portion of the lawgiver (i. e. assigned 
by Mosqs) there was he seated.” . * 

While the people were thus encamped on the plains of Moab, Balak, 
king of Moab, joined#with the princes of Midian in inviting Baalam, a 
celebrated soothsayer, to come and curse Israel; but the Lord restrained 
their wicked purposes, and converted the curse into a blessing. The 
sorcerer, however, suggested a diabolical plan, by which the people were 
tempted to draw down the curse upon themselves. He sent the daugiiters 
of Moab into the camp, to seduce the Israelites to idolatry and lascivi¬ 
ousness, (see Balaam, Balak.) Moses was directed to put to death 
the principal offenders: this he did by the sword of the magistrates, 
while he himself was engaged in deep humiliation and fervent inter¬ 
cession before God. A plague from the Lord at the same time ravaged 
the camp, and there fell that day twenj||»/our thousand persons. Moses 
was afterwards directed to avenge Isipl of the Midianites, for which 
purpose he sent forth Fhinehas at,the head of twelve thousand men,* 
who completely routed that great people. 

After this, Moses and Elcazar, by Divine command, numbered (lie 
people, when it appeared that, according to the Divine decree, of all who 
were numbered at ^inai, only Joshua aftid Caleb remained. The time 
also drew nigh when Moses himself must depart, ^n receiving a Divine 
summons to view the promised land, which he was not to enter, Moses 
earnestly entreated that he might go in with the people to possess it, but 
this request was not granted; and Moses, as became a man of God, 
submitted to the decision. Earnestly concerned for the welfare of the 
people after his decease, he entreated that a successor might be appointed, . 
Joshua was accordingly named, and presented by Mose® to the high- 

* It is not necessary here to justify the wars of Moses and Joshua with the Midianites, 
Canaanites, and* othet nations, that question having been entered into in the general 
Scripture History. Suffice it to observe, that they were not wars of ambition or private 
resentment; but that the Israelites were the appointed instruments of inflicting the 
righteous judgments of God on those wicked nations. While, we doubt not, their conduct 
was fully justifiable, it will not be supposed that it was intended for imitation. 
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priest to be consecrated before all the congregation. The small remain¬ 
ing portion of time, was spent by Moses in such a manner as manifested 
his unabated concern for tlie Welfare of the people. He made every 
necessaiy arrangement for the settling of the tribes in the promised,land, 
and for establishing the laws of succession and inheritance. He reca¬ 
pitulated the various dealings of God with the people and their fathers. 
He solemnly urged them to fidelity and obedience, predicting, in tliat 
case, the continuance of the Divine blessing and favour, and denouncing 
the awful judgments which should befall them in case of rebellion. 
From time to time he encouraged Joshua to stedfastness and fidelity in 
his important work, and excited the people with assurances that 
none of their enemies should prevail against them while they adhered to 
the Lord their God. He also pronoumeed on each of the tribes a pro¬ 
phetical benediction, which he summed up in the general blessing of 
Israel, as the people whose God was the Lord. He was then conducted 
hy Jehovah to the top of mount Nebo, where, divinely assisted, he took 
a delightful and distinct survey of the land, as it was afterwards divided 
among the tribes. While exulting in the Divine faithfulness and 
goodness towards Israel in the bestowment of Canaan, he doubtless also 
by faith took a view of the heavenly inheritance on which he was about 
to enter, and which was indeecl “<far better.” Then he died there, 
according to the word of the Lord. The place of his burial was con¬ 
cealed from the Israelites, who would doubtless have made it an occasion 
of superstition, if not of idolatry. 

Moses was deeply and deservedly lamented the people, who, not¬ 
withstanding their frtquent perverseness and unkindness, knew and 
appreciated his worth, at least when they knew his loss. At the period 
of hia death he was 120 years old ; yet was not his eye dim, nor his 
natural force abated. The sacred writer observes, that there arose no 
prophet like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew firce to face, and by 
whom so many mighty wonders were wrought, until that greater Prophet 
came, whom Moses declared that the Lord their God should raise up 
from among his people Israel, jhke unto Moses, but in every respect 
infinitely his superior. 

Moses is fully admitted to have written the whole of the Pentateuch, 
excepting the few last verses of Deuteronomy, which contain the account 
of his death, burial, and character. 

It remains to point out a few instances in which Moses appears as a 
type of Christ; a relation whidh is expressly and repeatedly assigned to 
him in scripture. E.%. Deut. xviii, 15, 18. Acts iii. 22. Heb. iii. 3, 4. 

1. In infancy, both Moses and Christ were exposed to peculiar perils 
and dangers, from which they were wonderfully preserved. Exod. i. 22. 
ii. 1 —10. Heb. xi. 23.* Matt. ii. 

2. Tlie^extraordinary circumstances attending the birth of Moses were 
ascertained to the world, and transmitted to posterity by means of an 
edict of the kiifg of I^ypt. The birth of Jesus in like manner, as to time, 
place, and circumstances, was marked out for the knowledge of mankind 
by a decree of Csesar, the emperor of Rome. Luke ii. 1—^. 

3. Moses, the deliverer and lawgiver of the children of Israel, was 
himself one of their number. Jesus, the Saviour of sinners, took not on 
him the nature of angels,' but became partaker of flesh and blood. Heb. 

M. 14, 16, 17. 
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4. Moses WAS remarkable for pcnsonal beauty. Exod. ii. 2. Acts vii. 

20. Heb. xi. 23. Of Christ it it said, “ Thou art fairer than the children 
of men, grace is poured into thy lips,” Psa. xlv, 2. Moses was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in woixis and in 
deedsp Acts vii. 22. In Christ “ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” Col. ii. 3. “ A prophet mighty in word and in deed before 

God and all the people.” Luke xxiv. 19. The face of Moses shone with 
such resplendent radiance, that the Israelites could not stedfastly behold 
him, and he covered himself with a veil; which veil was done away in 
Christ, and we all, with open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of 
tlie Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to glory. 2 Cor. 
hi. 13—18. 

5. Moses spent a considerable part of his early years in obscurity. 
So did Christ. Exod. ii. 15. Lulce ii. 39, 51. 

6. Moses was eminent for meekness and compassion. Meekness and 

gentleness of deportment, sympathy with the miserable, and readiness 
effectually to relieve them, were prominent features in the character of 
the Son of God, while passing through this world of wretchedness. The 
following instances may be pointed out, from among many others. 
Matt. xi. 28. xv. 14. ix. 36. Luke vii, 13. John xi. 33, 35. 1 Pet. 

ii. 22, 23. ,, 

7. The wretched state of Israel 'when Moses was born, under the 

oppressive authority of a cruel and hlbod-thirsty tyrant, and that of the 
world when Christ ciilne to save it, are an affecting and melancholy 
counterpart to each other. Exod. i. 7—22. 1 John v. 19. (margin.) 

Ephes. ii. 2, 3. « 

8. Moses was honoured with Divine communications of a more inti¬ 
mate nature than any other of the prophets. Exod. xxxiii. 11. Deut. 
xxxiv. 10,11. Jesus “ was ip the bosom of the Father,” whom he declared 
to men. .lohn i. 18. “The Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all 
things that himself doeth.” John v. 20. 

9. Moses was the mediator between God and the people of Israel; 
through him all orders were communicated, all wants supplied, all diffi¬ 
culties relieved, and all covenant engagements entered into. Christ 
Jesus is the mediator between God and man, the new and living way. 
No man cometh unto the Father, bift by him. 1 Tim. ii. 5. Heb. x. 20. 
John. xiv. 6, 

10. Moses interceded with God on behalf of Israel. Exod. xxxii. 

11—13,31,32. Christ, Jesus ever livetli to make intercession. Heb, 
vii. 25. Rom. viii. 34? ^ 

11. Moses was the lawgiver of the people of Israel; other prophets 
were only interpreters, enforcers, or restorers of the law, and in this 
respect greatly inferior to Moses. But Christ Jesus gave to mankind a 
law more perfect in its nature, more extensive m its application, and 
more glorious in its rewards and promises, than that of Moses. Matt, 
xxviii. 19, 20. Heb. viii. 7—13. *John i. 17. Acts xiii. 39. 

12. In his prophetical office and character, Moses was a fype of Christ. 
Moses foretold the calamities that would befall the Jews for their dis¬ 
obedience. Dant. xxviii. 1.5—68. Christ foretold the same events, fixed 
the precise time, and enlarged on the previous and subsequent circum¬ 
stances. Matt. xxiv. Mark xiii. Luke xix. 41—45. xxi. Moses appointed 
seventy elders to preside over the people. Christ sent forth the same 
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ntimber of disciples. Luke x. 1—17. Moses sent twel\re men to spy 
out the land, when it was to be conquered : Christ sent forth twelve 
apostles, to conquer the world with ■ the weapons of a spiritual warfare. 
Matt. X. 1—8. Markxvi. 15—20; 2 COr. x. 4. 

13. Moses had a very wicked, rebellious, and perverse people coraKnitted 
to his care; he used his utmost endeavours, for the ipace of forty years, to 
reform, and save them from ruin, but in vain; they all, except two, 
perished in the wilderness. Christ was sent to a generation not less 
wicked and preverse; His instructions and miracles were lost upon them. 
They were bent upon rejecting Him ; and, about the space of forty years 
afterwards, they, as a nation, were destroyed. Luke xix. 41—44 ; John i. 
11 ; Acts hi. 14. 

14. In the variety and vastness of the miracles wrought by Moses, he 
was a type of Jesus of Nazareth, a prophet mighty in deed and in word 
before God and all the people. Luke xxiv. 19 ; Acts ii. 22. 

15. The benefits conferred by Moses on Israel were emblems of the 
spiritual benefits conferred on mankind by Jesus Christ. Deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage, represents our rescue from the oppression of sin 
and Satan. The manna which sustained the Israelites in the desert, is 
made a type of Christ, the bread of life which came down from heaven 
to nourish our souls. John vi.*l0, 11, 27—58. The stream from the 
rock typified the blessings of the gospel flowing from Christ. 1 Cor. x. 4. 
The people of Israel could not enter Canaan till Moses was dead ; by the 
death of Christ, the kingdom of heaven is opendH to all believers. As 
our forerunner, He entered heaven for us, that where He is, there 
His servants might also. Heb. vi. 20; ix. 24 ; John xiv. 2, 3; 
xii. 26. 

l5. Moses was called a king in Jeshurun, (Deut. xxxiii. 5.) though he 
had not the pomp, the crown, and sceptre;.yet the authority of a king, 
and also the office of a priest, he frequently exercised. Exod. xxiv. 5—8; 
xl. 1—19. Christ Jesus fills, not only the office of a prophet, but also 
those oT a priest and king, on behalf of His church. Ps. ii, 6; cx.; Heb. 
ix. 19—28. 


MOZA— Mo'-za. 

Unleavened bread, or to find, or who has succeeded. Moza, or 
Mosa, was the son of Caleb and his ^concubine Ephah. 1 Chron ii. 46. 

Another of this name was the son of Zirari, and father of Binea, of the 
tribe of Benjamin. 1 Chron. viii. 36. 

MUfiHI— Mu'-shi. 

He that touches ;„that withdraws himself f that takes away. 
Mushi, or Musi, the son of Meiari, was chief of the family of Levites. 
1 Chron. vi. 19 ; Num. iii. 33. 


NAAM or NAHAM— Na'-am. 

Beautiful, pretty. Son of Caleb. I Cluon. iv. 15. 

NAAMAH-Na-a'-mah. 

BEAUTIFUL, AGREEABLE. Naamah, or Noemah, was the daughter of La- 
mech and Zillah, and iristerof Tubal-cain. Gen. iv. 22. She is said to 
have invented the art of spinning wool. 
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Another Na*amah was an Ainmonitcss, wife of Solomon, and mother 
of Rehoboam. 1 Kings xiv. 21. 

NAAMAN— *Na-a'-man. 

Beautiful; who prepares himself to motion. One of this name 
was the son of Benjamin. Gen. xlvi. 2i. 

Another was sou of Bela, and grandson of Benjamin, and head of a 
family in Israel. 1 Chron. viii. 4; Num. xxvi. 40. 

A third was a celebrated Syrian general, in the reign of Bcnhadad. 
He was valiant, successful, and highly esteemed by his royal master ; but 
all his honours and possessions were marred by one painful and humbling 
drawback —he was a leper. Completeness does not attend the most 
highly favoured lot in this life. The most exalted are often exercised 
with the severest trials. The world often sees and envies external splen¬ 
dour ; while the individual who wears it, carries a heart writhing with 
anguish, or corroded with cares, which they do not see ; and, perhaps, if 
we could take an accurate survey of the real circumstances of mankind, 
we should find that prosperity and affliction are dealt out with a much 
more even hand than is generally supposed, or than appears on a first 
view of the subject. 

The Syrians had made frequent incursions into the land of Israel; in 
one of these, they had brought away aijiong the captives a little maid, 
wlio waited on Naaman's wife. Thdse circumstances and events which 
seem most disastrous, are often overruled for great and lasting good to 
ourselves or others. It proved so in the present instance. This little 
maid had been taught the name of Israel’s God, and had heard the fame 
of his prophet. Tiiough a captive, she indulged feelings of benevolence 
and good-will towards her employers ; and, observing the dreadful suffer¬ 
ings of her master, expressed a devout wish that he were with the prophet 
in Israel, who, she doubted not, would be enabled to recover him of 
his leprosy. 

How desirable is it that children should early be instructed in those 
things which may be useful to themselves and those with whom they are 
connected in future life, especially that they should early know the God 
of their fathers, lest an early separation, by death or otherwise, should 
for ever deprive the parents of an opportunity of imparting that inestima¬ 
ble knowledge! * 

The testimony of the little maid was not despised or slighted. Naaman, 
in consequence, applied to his sovereign for leave to visit the land of 
Israel, in the hope of obtaining a cure for Jjtis dreadful malady. Benhadad 
not only granted the desire of Naaman, but furnisli|d him with letters of 
recommendation to Jehoram king of Israel, desiring his good offices on 
behalf of the afflicted general. Either ignorant or unbelieving of the 
interpositions of God through the instrumentality of his prophets, Jeho¬ 
ram exclaimed in astonishment, “ Am 1 God, toVill and to make alive, 
that he should send a man to me, to be recovered of his leprosy ? surely 
he seeks a quarrel with me.” But Elisha the prophet, hearing of the king’s 
consternation, sent to him, saying, Let the man come to me, and he shall 
know that there is a prophet in Israel. Naaman accordingly proceeded 
thither in his .chariot, attended by a spendid retinue, and stood before 
the prophet’s residence; expecting that he would come forth and treat him 
with all the homage which he considered due to his exalted I’ank ; would 
perforin some ceremonies for the cure of the disease, and would gladly 
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receive the tnunihcent recompense he was prepared to bestow. Instead 
of this, the prophet, regarding the law which forbade intercourse with a 
leper, merely sent out a message, directing him to go and wash seven 
times in Jordan, with an assurance thatdie should be cured of his disease. 

Full of rage at the supposed offence put upon his rank and dignity,' 
and of contempt for the simple mode of cure prescribed, Naaman exclaim¬ 
ed, “ If washing would effect a cure, are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? may I not wash in 
them, and be healed ?” and was turning away as he came ; but his ser¬ 
vants wisely persuaded him, at least to try so simple an experiment. 
“ If the prophet had enjoined on thee some difficult and expensive 
observance, thou wouldst have readily complied; how much more when 
the command simply runs, “ wash, and be clean !” 

Naaman complied with this reasonable advice. He went, and dipped 
himself seven times, according to the saying of the man of God, and was 
restored to perfect health and soundness. ^ 

This transaction has been justly employed to illustrate the dislike and 
opposition of human pride against the gospel, on account of its simplicity, 
and its tendency to humble while it saves. 

Oil, how unlik^ the complex works of miin, 

Heaven’s easy, artless, uivencumber'd pliui! 

No meretricious graces, to beguile, 

No clustering omaroenU to clog the pile^ 

From ostentation as from weakness free ; ‘ 

It stands, like the cerulean arch we see, 

Majestic in its own simplicity. 
iKBCtibed above tlie portal, from afar 
^ Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 

Legible only by the light they give. 

Stand the soul-quick’ning words, Believe and lire. 

Too many shock’d at what should charm them most, 

Despise the plain direction, and arc lost. 

* Heaven, on such terms !” they cry with proud disihiin, 

‘ Incredible, impossible, and vain!’ 

Rebel, because ’tis easy to obey 

And scorn, for its own sake, the gracious way.” 

Having yielded to the appointed method, and received a cure, 
Naaman’s pride was humbled, and his scepticism vanquished. Full of joy 
and gratitude, he hastened back to the prophet, declared his full convic¬ 
tion of the power of Jehovah the most high God over all the earth, and 
earnestly besought him to accept a present from atrtong the costly trea¬ 
sures he brought with him. This the prophet nobly and stedfastly de¬ 
clined ; and, doubtless, his disinterestedness served to impress on the 
mind of the new convert a deeper sense of the excellency of the religion 
he professed. Naaman proceeded to declare his determination henceforth 
to offer no sacridee or homage, save to the Lord God of Israel; and 
desired of the prophet two mules* lo^i of earth, apparently for ffie 
purpose of ejecting an altar, which be understood must be of earth, 
(Exod. XX. 24,) and which he imagined would be more acceptable of the 
earth of Israel than that of Syria. , 

New converts are often dim and confused in^ their apprehensions of 
divine things; they see men as trees walking, and exercise the gentle¬ 
ness and forbearance of maturer Christians; nor will they ever be dealt 
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with in a harsii and contemptuous manner, by those who have learnt of 
their Divine Master “ not to break the bruised reed, or quench the smokinir 
flax." ^ * 

Naaman further requested a^l^iberty to bow himself in the house of 
iftRimwon, when the king his master, going thither to worship, should 
lean on his hand; Heclaring, however, that his bowing was not in 
honour of the idol, but of his master, and hoping therein to be forgiven. 
Without giving a direct reply to this proposal, the prophet bade him go 
in peace; probably observing in him so jnuch candour and ingenuousness, 
as led him to hope for farther improvement; and expecting, that as he 
advanced in the knowledge and experience of true religion, these com¬ 
pliances would be dropped, without any direct opposition on his part. 
It has, however, been justly observed, that, with our superior light and 
advantages, if we make any reservation for known sin, in covenanting 
with God, that reservation is a defeasance of the covenant. Though we 
are encouraged to p|^y for the remission of sins we have committed, yet, 
if we ask for a dispensation to go on in sin for the future, we deceive 
ourselves, and mock God. Those who know not how to quit a lucrative 
or honourable situation, which they cannot retain without sinning against 
God, do not righjiy value the Divine favour ; and those who truly hate 
evil, will make a conscience of abstaining from all appearance of evil.* 
After Naaman had taken leave of the holy and disinterested prophet, 
he was pursued by his false and avaricious servant Gehazi, who, under 
false pretences, imposdU on his liberality, and obtained of him silver and 
changes of raiment; an act of fraud and hypocrisy for which he was 
justly punished, by the infliction of that dreadful aijd incurable disease of 
which Naaman had recently been miraculously healed. (See GEHikZi.) 
Naaman’s case occurs 2 Kings v. 

NAARAI— Na-a-ra'-i. 

My YOUNG CHILDREN; MY WATCHES; MY SPILLERS. Naatai, or 
Hezrai, was one of David’s valiant men. 1 Chron. xi. 37. , 

NAASHON— Na-a'-shon. 

That FORETELS, conjectures; a SERPENT. Sometimes spelt Naas^ 
son, and sometimes Nahshon orNashon. He was the son ofAmminadab, 
and head of the tribe of Judah at the time of the departure of the children 
of Israel from Egypt. 1 Chron. ii. ^0. His offerings for the tabernacle 
and sacrifices are enumerated Num. vii. 12—17, and he had the honour 
of being the first who came forward. From him is traced the genealogy 
of David, and of Jesus according to the flesh. 1 Chron. ii. 11. 12; Bath 
iv. 18—22 ; Matt. i.*4; Luke hi. 32. « 

NABAL— Na'-bal. 

Fool, or senseless, A rich man of the tribe of Judah, and of the 
posterity of Caleb. He dwelt at Maon, in the neighbourhood of mount 
Carmel, and had very great possessions in flocks and herds; but he was of 
a low, sordid mind, and churlish and niggardly spirit. WheA David 
concealed himself and his followers from the pursuit of Savl, they were, 
at one time, in the neighbourhood of Nabal's estate, at a season of general 
festivity, but when they were in circumstances of destitution. A sheep¬ 
shearing or hasvest-home feast has, in all eges and countries, been re¬ 
garded as a season of liberal hospitality, and was especially so among the 
people of Israel. Venturing, therefore, upon established custom, as well 

* Henry. 

2h 
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as general humanity, David sent ten of his young men wirii a courteoua 
and pious message to Nabal, invoking the Divine blessing on himself, his 
familv, and liis possessions, and requesting for himsqlf and his needy 
followers a share in his hospitality. Bht Nabal churlishly refused, and 
treated the messengers with such incivility and insult, as aroused the^ 
anger of David, who went forth with four hundred*men, resolving to put 
Nabal and his family to the sword. One of Nabal’s servants, aware 
of the brutal conduct of his master, and the hazard of his family in con¬ 
sequence, informed Abigail his mjstress of the circumstance, and assured 
her that David and his men had merited other treatment, having, so far 
from injuring tliem, been to them as a defence by night and by day. 
Abigail prudently and promptly prepared a present, and basted forth 
to meet David. She so suitably addressed herself as to conciliate David, 
and turn him from his resentful purpose; and he not only accepted lier 
present with thankfulness, but rejoiced that she had been the means of 
preventing him from rashly and sinfully imbruing^us hands in blood. 
On Abigail's return, she found her husband feasting and revelling to 
intoxication; she therefore said nothing to him Jhen, but, after he had 
slept, she informed him of the danger which had been so seasonably 
averted. This so affected him, that he immediately sickened, and died 
ten days afterwards. • 

What a disgusting, what an awful picture of a worldly sensualist! 
who lives only to amass wealth, to cat, drink, and be merry ; who neither 
fears God nor regards man, and lives in unconcern about his immortal 
interests, till the summons comes like a thunderclap, “ Tliou fool, this 
night thy soul shall ^je required of thee, and then whose shall those 
things be which thou hast provided ? So is every one that layethup trea¬ 
sure for himself, and is not rich towards God.” Nabal’s history occupies 
the twenty-fifth chapter of the first book of Samuel. 

NABOTH-Na'-both. 

WoRas; prophecies; or fruits. Naboth was an Israelite in the lime of 
Ahab, whose family inheritance was in Jezreel, near the king’s palace. 
Ahab coveted his estate, in order to enlarge and improve his own grounds, 
and required him either to sell the vineyard for money, or to exchange it 
for one that was more valuable. 

Ill ordinary cases, it is the duty ?)f individuals willingly to make any 
personal sacrifice that may be for general good, or for the accommodation 
of their rightful sovereign; and, a man of Christian honour, generosity 
and loyalty will never be found grudging to do so, or grasping after 
more than a fair awd liberal remuneration for \^at he yields; but a 
peculiar law of the Israelites forbade them alienating their paternal 
estates. Hence, Avhen Naboth refused to yield to the wishes of Ahab, it 
was on the principle, ihat we ought to obey God rather than man. Ahab, 
however was not to be satisfied by any pleas of reason or conscience. 

He went to his house sullen and mortifi^, and refused to eat. His detest¬ 
able wife Jeaebel, on learning the cause of his melancholy, readily under¬ 
took to remove it, by putting him in possession of the desired vineyard. 
She adopted the diabolical scheme of suborning men to depose falsely 
against Naboth—that they had heard him utter blasphemy* Accordingly, 
a mock trial was institutea; and, with all the formality of solemn justice, 
Naboth was sentenced to be stoned to death, the punishment ap{x>inted 
la the law of God for blasphemy. By this base perversion of judgment, 
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the innocent "Naboth was sacrificed, and the guilty Ahab obtained pos¬ 
session of his property; but the curse of his brother’s blood was upcn it, 
and where the 'blood of Naboth Vas shed,' there, in due time, ilie 
dogs licked the blood* of his royal murderer; verily, there is a God 
that judgeth in the earth ! 1 Kings xxi. xxii. 37, 38. 

* NACHON-Na'-chon. 

Prepared, certain, solid. Mention is made pf the thrashing-floor of 
Nachon, 2 Sam. vi. 6; in a parallel passage, it is called the thrashing- 
floor of Chidon. 1 Cliron. xiii. 9. It not very clear whether Nachon is 
the name of the proprietor of the floor, or whether it is so designated as a 
prepared, suitable floor or place. 

NADAB— Na'dab. 

Free and voluntary gift. Three of this name are mentioned in 
Scripture. 

1. Nadab, the son of Aaron, who, with his brother Abihu, was con¬ 
sumed for offering strange fire before the Lord ; i. e. lighting the incense 
with common fire, not with that miraculously kindled on the altar of burnt- 
offering. (See Abihu.) Lev. x. 1,2. 

2. Nadab, son of Jeroboam first king of Israel. He succeeded his 
father in the government of the ten tribes, and reigned two years. Wliile 
he was besieging Gibbethon, he was.assiftesinatcd by Baasha, who usurp¬ 
ed the throne. Like all the kings of Israel, he did evil in the sight of the 
Lord. 1 Kings xv. 5^—31. 

3. NADABjSonof Shammai, and fathcrof Seledand Appaini. lChr.ii.30. 

NAGGE— Nag'-ge. 

Brightness. One mentioned in the genealogy «f Jesus, or rather of 
Joseph his reputed father. Luke iii. 25. ^ 

NAHARAI —Na-ha-ra'-i. 

My nostrils, my nose, or, hoarse, dry, hot, angry. A native of 
Beerath,armour-bearer to Joab, and a manof great valour. 2 Sam. xxiii. 37. 

NAHASH— Na-hash. 

Snake, serpent ; that foretels. Several of this name are mentioned : 

1. Nahash, or Naas, king of the Ammonites. About a month after 
the election of Saul, king of Israel, Nahash attacked the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-Gilead, who, finding their^elves not strong enough to resist, 
offered to capitulate. Nahash proposed the cruel and degrading con¬ 
dition of pulling out one eye of each of the citizens, and making it a 
reproach in Israel. They desired a truce of seven days, and sent tidings 
of their distress to G^ibeah, where Saul resided. Roused by the Spirit of 
God to redress the injuries of his nation, Saul tool? two of his oxen, cut 
them in pieces, and sent them express through all the land of Israel, 
declaring, that so should the cattle be treated of all those who failed to 
come presently, to follow Samuel and Saul against the Ammonites. 
Accordingly, the people flocked in all directions to the place appointed, 
and Saul sent back the messengers to Jabesh-Gilead, encouraging the 
people to expect relief on the morrow. At eventide he •conducted his 
army over Jordan, and, marching all night, by break of day attacked the 
camp of the Ammonites. This was probably two or three days before 

• The city of Samaria, where Ahab was buried, was at some distance from Jeareel, but 
the dogs literally licked his blood, when his chariot was washed in the pool of Samaria ; 
and they licked the blood of his son Joram in the very spot where Naboth’s blood was 
shed. 2 Kings ix. 25, 26, 36, 37. 
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the cessation granted to Jabesh, and the attack was therefore unexpected, 
and was pursued with so much fury and success, that the Ammonites 
were completely routed, and the wal terminated. It is generally sup¬ 
posed that Nahash himself was killed. I Sam. xi. 

2. Nahash, another king of the Ammonites, was probably a son of 

the above. We have np particulars of his history farther tlian that he 
was on very friendly terms with king David, who, on his death, sent a 
message of condolence and friendship to Hanun, his son and successor, 
but was treated with great contempt and indignity. (See Hanun.) 
2 Sam. X. 2, 1 Chron. xix. 2. ‘ 

3. Nahash, father of Shobi, a friend of David, who resided at 
Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites. 2 Sam. xvii. 27. (Probably tlie 
same Nahash as mentioned above.) 

4. Nahash : Abigail and Zeruiah are said to be the daughters of 
Nahash, and sisters of David. Some have supposed that Nahash was 
the name of Jesse’s wife, and others tliat it was his own surname. 
2 Sam, xvii. 25. 1 Chron. ii. 13—16. 

NAHATH-Na'-hath. 

Rest, guide, or, descent. Son of Reuel, and grandson of Esau. 
Gen. xxxvi. 13, 

NAHBI, or J^AHABI—Nah'-bi. 

Well-beloved, One of the spies sent by Moses. Numb. xiii. 14. 

NAHOR— Na'-hor. , 

Hoarse, dry, hot, angry. Nahor, or Nachor, was the son of Serug, 
father of Terah, and grandfather of Abraham. Gen. xi. 22. 24. 

Another Nahor wsJfe the son of Terah, and brother to Abraham. He 
marrJfed Milcah, the daughter of Haran, and had several sons, of whom 
Bethuel is the most famous, as the father of Rebekah, and grandfather of 
Rachel and Leah. Gen. xi. 26, 29 ; xxii. 20 ; xxiv. 15. 

NAHUM-Na'-hum. 

Comforter ; penitent ; their guide. Nahum is the seventh of the 
twelve minor prophets, a native of Elkoshai, a village of Galilee. We 
have no particulars of his life, and opinions are divided as to the time 
when he prophesied; but the most generally received idea is, that he 
lived in the reign of Ilezekiah kingiof Judah, about ninety years later 
than the prophet Jonah. After the preaching of Jonah, Nineveh did uot 
long continue to bring forth the fruits of repentance, but returned to its 
former evil courses. Nahum, therefore, foretold its destruction, which 
took place about sixt# years afterwards, when the M#des and Babylonians 
rebelled together, aita overturned the Assyrian empire. 

The prophet commences his prophecy with a sublime description of the 
justice and power of God, tempered with lenity and goodness, (chap. i. 
1'—*8.) Of this, Nineveh had had extraordinary experience, which greatly 
its guilt. The punishment and perplexity of the Assyrians, 
as devisers of evil against Jehovah, dre described (ver. 9—11;) and 
the freedom of the Jews from the Assyrian yoke proclaimed, together 
with the destruction of the Assyrian idols, (ver. 12—14,) and Judah 
invited to rejoice at the approach of the messenger who brings these glad 
tidings, and to celebrate her solemn, feasts without fear of the enemy, 
(ver, 18.) 

Chap. ii. calls upon Nineveh to prepare for the approach of her 
enemies, the instruments of Jehovah’s vengeance. The military army 
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and muster, the very arms and dress of those enemies, are most accurately 
described, together with their rapid^approach to the city; the process of 
the siege; the inundation of the river Euphrates, or Tigris,” the capture 
of the place; the captivity, lamentation, and flight of the inhabitants; 
the sacking of that wealthy city, and the consequent desolation and terror, 
are all depicted in the liveliest colours. 

Chap. iii. goes on denouncing woes against Nineveh for perfidy and 
violence; assigns idolatry as one cause of its ignominious and unpitied 
fall; compares its destruction to that <3f a famous city in Egypt; declares 
that all preparation for the defence of this wicked city should be of no 
avail, neither numbers, nor opulence, nor chieftains; and that all its 
tributaries would desert it. The whole concludes with declaring the 
incurablencss of Nineveh’s disease, and its total and final destruction, 
at which the nations it had oppressed are represented as exulting will* 

When Nahum uttered his prophecy, Nineveh was the capital of the 
greatest empire in the world: it was sixty miles in compass; its walls 
one hundred feet high, and so thick that three chariots could go abreast 
on them. It was defended with fifteen hundred towers, two hundred feet 
ill height. How improbable that such ji city should ever be so totally 
destroyed, as that the very spot where it stood should be unknown! vet 
so the word of prophecy declared, and fact has confirmed. Lucian", a 
native of a neighbouMiig country, and who lived about eight hundred 
years afterwards, declared that no traces of Nineveh even then reraaiuedi 
and now its very situation is hardly known—such an utter end has been 
made of it, and such is the truth and accuracy of flic Bivine predictions ! 
The destruction of Nineveh is thus related by Diodorus Sicufus, a 
heathen historian :—“ There was an ancient prophecy, or tradition, that 
Nineveh should not be taken till the river first became an enemy to the 
city, (see Nahum, i. 8.; ii. 6;) and in the third year of the siege, the 
Euphrates, (Tigris,) which defended part of the city, being swollen with 
continual rains, overflowed part of the city, and threw down some of the 
wall. The king then thinking that destruction was inevitable, (the river 
having become an enemy to the city,) casting aside all hope of safety, and, 
lest he should fall into the enemy’s*hands, built a large funeral pile in 
the palace, and, having collected together all his wealth, concubines, and 
eunuchs, set fire to the pile, and involved himself with them and the 
palace in one common ruin. When the. death of the king was made 
known, the enemy entered at the breach’the watei| had made, and took 
the city."—The young reader of the classics need scarcely be informed, 
that the name of this monarch was Sardanapalus. 

NAOMI —Na-o'-mi. 

Beautiful, agreeable. Naomi, or Noemi, was the wife of Elimelech, 
who, with her husband and two sons, retired into the land of Moab, on 
occasion of a severe famine. Th*ere Elimelech died : his tvvo sons, having ' 
arrived at maturity, took them wives of the daughters*of Moab, and 
shortly afterwards they descended to an early grave. Thus Naomi was 
bereaved, noUonly of her property and connexions in Bethlehem, but of 
the beloved companion of her youth, and the sons on whom she fondly 
hoped to lean as the props of her sinking years. Her two daughters-in- 
law remained, and they discovered towa^s her a warmth of kindness 
and afiection scarcely to be surpassed, had they been her own offspring. 
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After an absence of ten years from her native country, Naomi heard that 
the Lord had visited his people by gjying them bread, and she resolved 
to return thither; wisely preferring to endure her hard lot of poverty and 
aftliction in the land where she might enjoy the ordinances of religion, 
to remaining in the idolatrous country of Moab. 

On intimating her intention, her daughters-in-law declared their 
determination to accompany her, and share her lot. She dissuaded 
them from their purpose, as standing in the way of that advancement 
in life which in their own counfty they had every reason to expect. 
Orpah listened to these considerations, and, having taken an affectionate 
farewell of her mother and her sister-in-law, returned to her own kindred; 
but Ruth, influenced by principles more decidedly religious, determined 
to abide by her resolution, and accompany her mother. 

On the arrival of these two desolate females in Bethlehem, the people 
of the city were moved with idle curiosity, but seem to have offered no 
expression of compassion or sympathy, no assistance of hospitality or 
friendship. “Is this Naomi?" they vacantly inc|[uired. The discon¬ 
solate woman burst into an agony of grief, and exclaimed, “ Call me 
no more Naomi, (or pleasant,) call me Marah, (bitterness, or grief ,)— 
for the Almighty hath dealt vqry bitterly with me. I went out full, 
and the Lord hath brought me honte again empty : why then call ye 
me Naomi ? seeing the Lord hath testified against me, and the Almighty 
hath afflicted me.” Such coldness and indifference the world usually 
ffours on those in poverty and affliction, whom in the days of their 
prosperity it homaged and flattered. Wretched indeed are they who 
know no higher J^urce of consolation than the world affords! The 
spirit,* wounded and broken by affliction, not unfrequently draws Naomi’s 
gloomy inference, “ The Lord hath testified against me;” and con¬ 
cludes that nothing but sorrow, yet deeper and deeper, can await one 
so evidently marked by the displeasure of God. Tire sequel proves the 
mistake‘of such a conclusion, “ For the Lord will not cast off for ever. 
But though he cause grief, yet will he have compassion according to 
the multitude of his tender mercies." God had not forgotten to be 
gracious even to this poor sorrowful Marah, and brighter days were yet in 
reserve for her. * 

Providence soon opened a resource for the supply of these two 
worthy women ; a source of‘ that kind ever most welcome to an upright 
and noble spirit—the blessing qf Heaven on their own honest industry. 
Houses and lands, inheritance of fathers, seldtim confer a pleasure 
half so sweet as the experience of the blessing—“ his hands are sufficient 
for him." Those who think and feel aright, will regard it as any thing 
rather than a calamity, to derive their support (under God) from the 
ingenuity and labour of their own hands. According to Jewish tra¬ 
dition, j^ith was of royal Moabitish extraction, yet she did not feel 
herself at all,degraded by going forth ‘into the harvest-fields of Beth¬ 
lehem, to glean for the sustenance of herself and her mother-in-law. 
Nor was Naomi too proud thus to receive a humble subsistence in the 
very neighbourhood where she had once shone in affluence and splen¬ 
dour. There is nothing disgraceful but sin, and it is always the part 
of wisdom and piety, cheerfully to accommodate ourselves to the cir¬ 
cumstances in whiqh Providence has placed us. Let them be ever so 
low and destitute, they furnish more reason for gratitude than complain L 
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It pleased t?o<l to direct the steps of the virtuous Moabitess to the 
fields of Boaz, a rich and noble citi^en of Bethlehem, by whom she 
was treated with disting-uished courtesy, and. liberally supplied, yet with 
the utmost* delicacy to her feelings; for the labourers were directed 
by their master now and then to drop a handful for her, that what 
she obtained might* seem to herself to be no more than the regular 
fruit of her industry. She returned to Naomi, bearing dn ephah of 
barley, more tlian a sufficient supply for their present necessities, and, 
no doubt, indulging the cheerful expectation that her persevering industry 
through the remaining days of harvest would procure for them a store 
against the days of winter. But Naomi no sooner heard her simple 
tale, than she discovered a much brighter prospect opening before them. 
Boaz was no other than the near kinsman of her late husband, Elimelech, 
and on him, according to the Jewish law, devolved the right and 
the duty of redeeming the lands of his deceased relative, and espousing 
the widow. Accordingly she took such measures as were warranted 
by the custom of the times, for introducing Bnth as a claimant on the 
provisions of this statute. The leadings of Providence were manifest 
in the whole affair. Boaz and Ruth were happily united in marriage ; 
and the disinterested affectionate Naomi had the happiness of einbramug 
Obed, their first-born son, by whmn Iter declining years were soothed, 
her house built up in Israel, and on whom was conferred the dis¬ 
tinguishing honour ^f a place in the line of progenitors of the great 
Messiah. Thus at eventide it was light, and the sorrows and viifis- 
situdes of a stormy day w'erc forgotten in the enjoyment of the gentle 
breezes and calm radiance of its parting hour, csp^ially in the anfieis- 
patiou of a long and blissful to-morrow in eternity. The stray of 
Naomi is completely interwoven with that of Ruth, and is comprehended 
in the short historical book bearing her name. (See Rt;iTH, Or pah, 
and Boaz.) 

NAPHISH, (or NAPHIS.)-~Na'-phish. 

The soul, or he that rests or Riii-RiiSHES himself. A son of 
Ishmael, Gen. xxv. 15. 1 Chron i. 31. 

NAPHTA LI— Naph'-ta-li. 

Comparison, likeness; or that stkuggies, or fights ; or to 
TWINE, TO WRENCH. The sixth son of Jacob, born by Billiah, 
Rachel’s handmaid, Gen. xxx 8. We have no particulars of his life ; 
his sons were Jahzeel, Guni, Jezer, and Shillem, Gen. xlvi. 24. The 
patriarch Jacob, ia blessing bis son Naphtali, characterizes him as 
“ a hind let loose, who giveth goodly words '^r, as some have con¬ 
strued it, “ throws out majestic antlers,” which is known to be tlie 
case with animals of the slag kind who enjoy liberty and plenty. 
Gen. xlix. 21. The tribe of Naphtali was ver/fruitful, for, though he 
had only four immediate sons, yet, at the departure from Egypt, this tribe 
furnished 53,400 men capablebf bearing arms. Num.i.SO. Moses thu» 
addresses the tribe in his prophetical blessing; “ O Nbjjhtali, satisfied 
with favour, possess thou the west and the south;” or “the sea and 
the south.” J)eut. xxxiii. 23* The sea of Gennesaret was south of the 
inheritance of this tribe. The soil was very fruitful in corn and oil, and' 
its limits extended into upper and lower Galilee, having Jordan east, 
Asher and Zebulon west, Libanus north, and Issachar south. 
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The Naphtalites did not destroy all the Canaanites in their land, 
but contented themselves with making them tributary, Judges i. 33- 
ibis tribe being on the frontiers of the north, was first invaded and 
carried into captivity by the Assyrians, 2 Kings xv. 29. it was jire- 
dicted (Isa, ix. i.) that this part ot the land of Israel should be among 
the earliest visited by the Messiah, and illuminated by the light of 
the gospel; and indeed §ur Lord preached oftener and longer in Galilee, 
and particularly in the tribe of Naphtali, than in any other part of Judea. 
Matt. iv. 13—16. 

NAPHTUHIM-Naph'-tu-him. 

Openings. Naphtuhim, or Nephsaim, was the fourth son of Mizraim, 
Gen. X. 13. He dwelt in Egypt, and probably peopled that part of 
Ethiopia between Siene and Meroe, of which Napata, or Napatea, was 
the capital. 

NARCISSUS— Nar-cis'-sus. 

Astonishment, stupidity, surprise. One whose household the 
apostle Paul salutes in his epistle to Rome. Rom. xvi. 11. 

NATHAN— Na'-than. 

Who gives, or is given. We find several of this name in the Old 
Testament. 

1. A son of David and BatHshefea, and father of Mattatha in the 
genealogy of Joseph the carpenter. 2 Sdra. v. 14. 1 Chron. iii. 5. 
Luke iii. 31. t- 

, 2. Nathan, a prophet of the Lord, famous in the time of king 

David, with whom lie had great interest and influence. His first intro¬ 
duction to our notice is when David had formed the design of building 
a temple to the Lord, he communicated it to Nathan, who approved 
and encouraged it: but afterwards he was commanded to inform 
David that the Lord would have this honour reserved for his son and 
successor. 1 Chron. xvii. 

Some years afterwards, when David had awfully transgressed in the 
matter of Bathsheba and Uriah, the prophet Nathan was sent to reprove 
him, and set his sins in order before him. This difficult commission 
he discharged with singular prudence and propriety. By representing 
to the king a supposed case of a rich oppressor robbing a poor neigh¬ 
bour of one ewe-lamb, his little all, and sparing his own abundant 
flocks and herds, he extorted from the royal criminal a self-condemning 
sentence. **The man," said David, “ who has acted thus, deserves 
to die." Then said Nathan, ‘‘‘Thou art the man !", Thus was David 
brought to deep corlfSetl^ and genuine penitence. The prophet 
then was commissioned to assure him of the Divine forgiveness, at the 
same time declaring that the child born to him of Bathsheba should 
surely die; which took place accortUngly. 2 Sam. xii. 

When i^athsheba had a second son, named Solomon, the Lord again 
.sent Nathan to David, directing that the child should be called Jedidiab, 
or the behv$d atf the Lord. It was probably, on this occasion, intimated 
to David that Solomon should be his successor: that be should build a 
temple to the Lord; and should be heir to the promises ma(^e to himself. 
2 Sam. xii. 24, 25; vii. 12. 

When David was aged and feeble, Adonijah, his fourth son, assumed 
gfi^t state, and endeavoured to establish his rntere.sts with the people as 
heir to the crown, in opposition to his brother Solomon. Nathan informed 
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Bathsheba» the motlier of Solomon, of Adonijah’s movements, and 
advised her, without delay, to urge upon David the fulfilment of his own 
promises, and of the Divine decrees relative Solomon. Accordingly, 
David sent for Zadok the priest, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and 
commanded them, together with Nathan, to anoint and proclaim Solo¬ 
mon king of Israel. 1* Kings i. 5 —40. 

We have no further particulars of Nathan’s life, except that he is 
mentioned, in conjunction with Gad the seer,* as having written the 
chronicles of David’s reign, 1 Chrorv xxix. 29; also, as assisting in 
arranging the order and disposition of the ministers of the temple; more¬ 
over, that Nathan and Ahijah, of Shiloh, wrote the history of Solomon’s 
reign. 2ChTon. ix. 29. If this were the same Nathan, he must have 
lived to a very great age. 

In the reign of Solomon, Azariah and Zabad, sons of Nathan, had con¬ 
siderable employments at court; but whether this was Nathan the pro¬ 
phet, is not said. 1 Kings iv. 5. 

3. Nathan, father of Igal, and brother of Joel, two of David’s valiant 
men. 2 Sam. xxiii. 36; 1 Chron. xi. 38. 

4. Nathan, father of Azariah, and Nathan, father of Zabud, two of 
the courtiers of Solomon. They probably were brothers. 1 Kings iv. 5. 

5. Nathan, one of the chief J^ws #iat returned from Babylon with 
Ezra, and was sent by him tiO Iddo, that he might give them Nethiuim 
for the temple service. Ezra viii. 16. 

NATHANAEL, or NETHANEEI^Na-than'-a-el. 

Gift of god. This name frequently occurs :— 

1. Nathanael, or Nethanecl, son of Zuar, ,hcador prince of the 
tribe of Issacliar. His oblations for the tabernacle are rnentipued. 
Num. i. 8. vii. 18, 19. 

2. Nathanael, the fourth son of Jesse, and brother of David. 

1 Chron. ii. 14.- 

3. Nathanael, son of Obed-edom, of the race of priests. He sounded 
a trumpet when the ark was brought to Jerusalem with great solemnity 
and joy. 1 Chron. xv. 24. xxvi. 4. 

4. Nathanael, a doctor of the law, sent by king Jehoshaphat to 
instruct the people. 2 Chron. xvii. 

5. Nathanael, father of Shemaiah, a Levite. 1 Chron. xxiv. 6. 

6. Nathanael, a Levite, in the time of king Josiah, 2 Chron. xxxv. 9. 

7. Nathanael, one who put away his heathen wife. Ezra x. 22. 

8. Nathanael, one of the early disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The circumstances oihis calling are very interegrinf* Jesus himself called 
Philip to follow him; Philip went in quest of his friend Nathanael, and 
joyfully addressed him, “ We have found Him of whom Moses in the law 
and the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” 
Nathanael, it seems, had imbibed some of the Jewish prmudices, and 
asked, “ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?” Philip wisely ^ 
invited him to come and see, and judge for himself. Christianity always 
invites inspection; the better it is known, the more it will be advanced; 
but ignorance is the mother of prejudice. Nathanael came toward Jesus, 
intending to‘converse with him, and inq^uire into his character and pre¬ 
tensions; but Jesus at once accosted him in such a manner as proved 
himself to be the Searcher of hearts, and at once put to flight all the 
jirejudices and doubts of the inquirer. Jesus said, “ Behold, an Israelite 
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indeed, in whom is no guile,” Surprised at such a salutation, and such 
a testimony, to which a good conscience humbly replied, Nathanael saith 
unto him, “ Whence knowest thou aae?” Jesus answered, “ Before that 
Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee; doubt¬ 
less referring to some secret devotional transaction to which the“good 
man knew that only God and his own heart were^rivy. “ Rabbi,” he. 
exclaimed, “ Thou art the Son of God! Thou art the King of Israel!” 
Jesus further honoured liis sincei'ity and ready faith by assuring him that 
he should see greater things than Jhese. He should hereafter see heaven 
open, and the angels of God ascending and xlescending upon tlie Son of 
man. John i. 43—51. 

It is generally supposed that Nathanael was the same with Bartho¬ 
lomew; as the evangelists who name Bartholomew, say nothing of. 
Nathanael; and John, who mentions Nathanael, and seems to speak of 
him as an apostle, does not mention Bartholomew. 

After our Lord’s resurrection,he appeared to Nathanael, Peter, Thomas, 
and the sons of Zebedee, as they were fishing on the .sea of Tiberias, 
(John xxi.) when that interesting conversation ensued with Peter; our 
Lord renewing his commission, and predicting the manner of his death. 
We have no further particulars concerning Nathanael. It is believed by 
some, but on what evidence we know not, that he was the bridegroom at 
the marriage at Cana in Galilee. Jofm ii. « 

NATHAN-MELECIf— Na'-than-me’-lech. 

Gift of the king. An eunuch-officer of Manhsseh, king of Judah, 
who had the cai'e of chariots consecrated to the worship of the sun. 
2 Kings xxiii. 11. 

NAUM— Na'-gm. 

Same as Nahum, The father of Amos, in the genealogy of Joseph, the 
reputed father of Jesus. Luke iii. 25. 

' NEARIAH, or NAARIAH— Ne-a-ri'-ah. 

Child, or effusion, or watch of the Lord. The fifth son of Shecha- 
niah. 6ne of those, who, at the head of five hundred men of the tribe 
of Simeon, attacked the remnant of the Amalekites at Mount Seir, dis¬ 
possessed them and dwelt in their country. The time of this expedition is 
not known. 1 Chron. iii. 22. iv. 42. 

N EBAJOTH— Ne-ba'-joth. 

Words, or prophecies. The first son of Ishmael, and grandson of 
Abraham and Hagar. Gen.xxv. 13. The Arabians descending from him 
occupy the country that extends from the Euphrates to the Red Sea. 
The triumfilis of the gpspel among this people are predicted. Isa. lx. 7, 

NEBAT— Ne'-bat. 

That beholds. Nebat, or Nabath, of the tribe of Ephraim, and race 
of Joshua, was father of Jeroboam, the first king of Israel, on the separa¬ 
tion of the ten tribes from Judah. Of Nebat himself we know nothing, 
except thffe infamy attached to his nam^ by a wicked son—one prover¬ 
bially wicked;,so that the most flagitious characters are frequently com¬ 
pared to “ Jeroboam the sou of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” 1 Kings 
xi. 26. xvi. 2, 3,19, 26, 31, Happy are they who inherit a good name 
from their parents, and bequeath it unspotted to their children ! 

NEBO-Ne'-bo. 

That speaks, prophesies, fructifies. An idol of the Babylonians, 
probably the same with Dagon. The prophet Isaiah predicting the destruc- 
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tion of Babylon and the confusion of idols and idol worshippers, says, 

“ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth,” &c. Isa. xlvi. L 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR-i-NE-BU-CHA»-NEz'-zAR. 

Tears and*groans of judgment. Nebuchadnezzar the Great, king of 
Babylon, was for so^me years associated in the- government with his 
father Nabopolassar, and afterwards reigned alone. During the life of 
his father, Pharoah-necho, king of E^pt, suljjugated the Jews, and 
advanced towards the Euphrates, hoping to push his conquests into 
Chaldea, but the Babylonians defeated him, dispossessed him of Judea 
andhis other newly-acquired’dominions, and left Jehoiakim at Jerusalem as 
a vassal prince. At this time Nebuchadnezzar carried away many persons 
of distinction, especially Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, whom he 
ordered to be carefully educated in Chaldea, with a view to employing 
them at court. After many years of subjection, Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, contrary to his own engagements and to the advice of the pro¬ 
phets of the Lord, roused the people to shake off the foreign yoke: 
vainly depending on the assistance and protection of Pharaoh-hophrah, 
king of Egypt, they bade defiance to Nebuchadnezzar. This provoked 
him to advance against them with a powerful army. After a long siege 
the city of Jerusalem was taken by^storm, and the beautiful temple 
destroyed by fire, and the sacred•vess'els carried away to Babylon, as 
also the bulk of the people into capti^'ity. 

Most of the transaijtions of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign are recorded in the 
book of Daniel, and in connexion with his history. The first circumstance 
recorded is the presentation of the four young princes of Judah, whom the 
king found to excel in wisdom all the astrologers and magicians in his 
realm. (See the respective articles, Azariah, Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael.) In the second year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, an occa¬ 
sion occurred of proving and confirming this exalted opinion of the 
Jewish youths. The king had a dream, which exceedingly troubled and 
perplexed him; and though the painful impression remained with full 
force on his mind, all the particular circumstances of the dream had 
escaped from his memory. He demanded of all his astrologers and 
magicians, to declare the dream and its interpretation, but in vain ; 
they were compelled to confess ^heir inability to comply with the 
king’s demand; and the haughty, irritated monarch, unaccustomed to 
brook disappointment, commanded them all to be put to death. Daniel, 
however, modestly stepped forward, and begged a suspension of the 
decree, until he and.his pious companions should have sought a solution 
of the secret from the Lord God whom they worshtpped. In answer to 
the prayer of the pious youths, the Lord was pleased to reveal the matter 
to them, and both the dream and its interpretation were clearly set forth 
to Nebuchadnezzar. It was a figurative representation of the four great 
monarchies of the earth, and the glorious kingdom of the PrincQ,of peace, 
which should succeed and outlive them all. In consequence of this in- , 
terposition, the king acknowledged the vast superiority bf the God of 
Daniel and his companions; yet he still adhered to his idolatry and 
wicked praetjees. He raised Daniel and his companions to posts of 
honour, and trust, and emolument under his government. 

The greatest of all idols is self', to extort homage and admiration, to 
gratify pride, or to indulge vicious propensities, is the great idol of 
wicked men ; nor woulrf they hesitate, as far as the idol reigns, to sacri- 
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fice the welfare, the happiness, the lives of the whole human race at its 
shrine. We have an instance of this in Nebuchadnezzar. In the fulness 
of his pride, he erected a golden im%e on the plain of Dura, and com¬ 
manded that all his subjects should fall down and worship it, on pain of 
being cast into a burning, fiery furnace. 

This image was probably in honour of the idol Bel, or Belus; but the 
arbitrary decree proved^that self was the idol whose worship Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar required. 

The three Jews, called in Babykin, Shadrach, Mesh^hf Abednego, 
alone refused to comply with the impious* decree; at the king’s 
wrathful command, were cast into the fire. So intehsdwks its heat, that 
it consumed the very menwrho cast them in, but left the servants of God 
uncohsumed and uninjured. This miraculous preservation extorted from 
the haughty king a fresh acknowledgment of the superiority of the God of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, and an injunction to all the subjects 
of the empire to forbear from speaking against a God who could thus 
deliver; but even these convictions and professions were transient and 
uninfluential, and the heart of the king was still carried away with ambi¬ 
tion, pride, and vain-glory. ' 

Having achieved mighty conquests, and being now at peace, he ap¬ 
plied himself to aggrandizing hil capital with costly and splendid build¬ 
ings. He reared the celebrated hanging gardens, supported by wooden 
arches, and reckoned among the wonders of the tv^orld; and, as some 
suppose, either built or greatly improved the walls of the city. The God 
who reads the heart, saw in that of Nebuchadnezzar growing pride, and 
graciously sent him a solemn warning of its awful consequences. A 
dream, faithfully interpreted to him by the prophet Daniel, announced to 
him, that though his kingdom was become vast, extensive, and glorious, 
like th|p luxurious boughs of a well-rooted, vigorous, and fruitful tree, 
yet, on account of his pride, and forgetfulness of God, he should be de¬ 
graded as much below the level of mankind, as, in the pride and haughti¬ 
ness of his mind, he had fancied himself elevated above it; that he should 
be deprived of his reason, driven from the habitation of men, and share 
the exposure, the grovelling appetites, and irrational society of the beasts 
of the field. « 

The king’s faithful monitor, Daniel, besought him to receive the gra¬ 
cious admonition, and endeavour to avert the calamity, or, at least, to 
prolong the previous tranquillity by a course of genuine repentance, 
acknowledging the dominion oft the Most High, humbling himself before 
the Lord, breaking off his sins by righteousness, and his iniquities and 
oppressions by shewing mercy to the poor. It appears, however, that 
this salutary counsel was disregarded, for soon afterwards, the king, walk¬ 
ing in his palace, in’the fulness of his pride vaunted himself of his 
conquests, achievements, and possessions, saying, “ Is not this great 
Babylon, that I have built for the house*of the kingdom, by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of my majesty ?” But, while the word was 
yet jn his mouth, the execution of the Divine decree was ordered and 
accomplished; his reason depaitedfrom him, he was driven from among 
men, and did eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet wifii the dew of 
heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles’ feathers, and his nails like 
birds’ claws. This awful visitation lasted during a period of seven years ; 
at. die expiration of which time, his reason retunied to him, and 
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he was brought i» deep humility before the footstool of the King of 
kings. 

This interesting narrative is given ia the form of a proclamation, issued 
by Nebuchadnezzar himself, after his recovery, wherein he acknowledges 
Ins guilt, his righteous punishment, and his deep repentance; and invites 
his subjects to observe%nd adore the infinite wisdom, power, and authority 
of the Lord. Nebuchadnezzar did not live more than a year after his 
restoration. We have reason to hope he brought forth fruits meet for 
repentance, and that he stands not only as a monument of warning against 
the odious sin of pride, but also as a monument of Divine mercy, which 
is able to save to the uttermost. 2 Kings xxiv. xxv. 2 Chron. xxxvi. Jer. 
xxiv.* xxvii. xxviii. xxix. lii. Dan. i.—^iv. 

Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by his son Evil-merodach, who released 
and kindly treated Jehoiachin, king of Judah, after an imprisonment of 
thirty seven-years. 2 Kings xxv. 27—30. 

NEBUHASHBAN— Ne-bu-hasji'-ban. 

Word or prophecy that expands. Nebuhashban, or Nabuchasban, 
was the general of Nebuchadnezzar who went with Nebuzaradan to take 
the prophet Jeremiah out of prison, and to recommend him to the protec¬ 
tion of Gedaliah. Jer. xxxix. 13. 

NEBUZARADAN or NABAZARDQN— Neb-u-zae'-a-dan. 
Fruits ; or, prophecies of judgment ; winnowed, or, spread. 
Nebuzaradan was general of Nebuchadnezzar’s army, and chief officer 
of the household. He c6nducted the siege of Jerusalem, and took the city, 
while his royal master was at Riblah in Syria. Having plundered the city 
and the temple, he set them on fire. He afterwards assembled the captives 
at Ramah, and, according to the king’s order, gave Jeremiah and Baruch 
permission to go where they pleased; the other captives he carried to 
Babylon, leaving Gedaliah to govern the remnant of Judah. 

Four years after Jerusalem was taken, while Nebuchadnezzar was 
engaged at the siege of Tyre, Nebuzaradan brought to Babylon seven 
hundred and forty-five captives more. He afterwards marched dgainst 
the Ammonites, wasted their country, and brought their king and princes 
captive to Babylon. 2 Kings xxv. Jer. xxxix. 

NECHO— Ne'-cho. 

Lamb, or who was beaten. See Pharaoh-necho. 

NEDABI AH—N e-da-bi'-ah. 

Gift, or vow of the lord, or the good pleasure of the lord. 
Son of Jeconiah. 1 Chron. iii. 18. 

NEHEMIAH— Ne-he-mi'-ah^ 

Consolation, or, repentance of the Lord. Neheraiab, (some¬ 
times written Neemias) the son of Hachaliah, was born at Babylon during 
the captivity. He was descended from an illustrious family, as some 
suppose from the royal house of Judah; but he was more ennobled by 
worth than by blood. The whole of his history proves him to have been 
a man of eminent integrity, prudence, and piety. Nehemiah filled the 
office of cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus, (the same with Ahasuerus, 
the husband of Esther.) He was surrounded with the splendour and 
luxury of a court—a dangerous situation, and one that too often allures 
the mind from devotion, and hardens the heart against tlie miseries of 
others. It had not these effects upon Nehemiah. Though bom in a 

• Here called Nebuchadrezzar. 
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foreign country, he had an ardent affection for the land^of his fathers, 
and cherished the tendoresl solicitude for its prosperity. The history of 
Nehemiali commences about twelve years later than the close of E:«ra’s, 
and nearly ninety yeare aYter the return of, the Jews to their own land 
under Cyrus. In that time, it might have been hoped they would have 
risen to some considerable degree of stability a‘»Ki prosperity, but the 
very reverse was the fact. Some of the Jews came to Shushan, pro¬ 
bably to represent tO* their patriotic friend, Nehemiah, the distressed 
state of his countrymen, but Nehemiah waited not for their application. 
He at once seized the opportunity of inquiring after the holy city and 
the children of the captivity; and, on hearing that they were suffering 
affliction and reproach, and that the wall of Jerusalem was broken 
down, and its gates burned with fire, his heart was overwhelmed within 
him; and he wept, and fastecl, and prayed before the God of heaven. 
How truly amiable is a spirit of pious patriotism! It is ever a cha¬ 
racteristic of an eminent saint to prefer Jerusalem above his chief joy; 
and a sign that religion is at a very low ebb, when a professing Chris¬ 
tian can be intent on buying, and selling, and getting gain, adding 
house to house, and field to field, and neither concerned to promote 
the prosperity of Zion, nor grieved at the affliction of Joseph. Tlie 
prayer of Nehemiah forms an admirable model, or guide, in praying for 
the church. 

Some time elapsed before Nehemiah had an opportunity of aiding 
his country’s cause. Probably it was not his {urn to officiate before 
the king. He, however, doubtless, continued his frequent and earnest 
supplications to the JKing of heaven. At length, when he came to 
present the cup to his royal master, his sad and sorrowful looks excited 
inquiry. Nehemiah was now placed in a most critical situation. Sad¬ 
ness of countenance in tlie attendant on a monarch was very likely to 
be construed into the expression of some evil design brooding in the 
mind;, and it was no unusual thing for an arbitrary monarch to issue 
orders for instant execution, upon a bare suspicion. Nehemiah, how¬ 
ever, stated the cause of his grief, and was encouraged to express his 
wishes. Truly interesting is his simple statement of the course he pur¬ 
sued : “ So I prayed to the God ofjieaven.” Those enterprises that are 
begun with prayer are most likely to end prosperously. It is pleasing 
to observe, too, that, though a retired and convenient spot for secret 
devotion is extremely desirable, yet devotion need not be confined either 
to the closet or to the sanotuary, or to any stated seasons. When 
busily engaged, or widdenly perplexed, or surrounded by a crowd, we 
may still send up a thought, a sigh, a prayer, to heaven; nor need we 
fear intrusion or failure. 

-— --—— the secret groan . 

Will reach His ear, will reach His ear alone. 

* Fear not, when,Heav*n bids come, 

^leav’n’s never deaf, but when man’s heart is dumb. 

Having thus committed his cause to Him who turns the hearts of 
princes, Nehemiah proceeded to solicit from the king permission to visit 
the land .of his fathers. When this request was preferred to the king, 
it is observed, “ the queen also was sitting by himEsther, who would 
doubtless second the petition : and, in all these seemingly small circum¬ 
stances, Nehemiah saw and acknowledged “ the good hand of his God 
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upon him.” *He obtained of the king all he desired, was invested with 
the dignity of tirshatha, or governor, of the province of Judah, and set 
off with a suitable guard, and wifih full authority for what might be 
needful for* the repairs and security of the'beloved city. Three days 
after® his arrival there, Nehemiah went round the city by night, and 
viewed the walls. After this, he assembled the chief of the people, and 
shewed them his commission, and exhorted them to proceed with re¬ 
building the walls, in which they immediately engaged. In this good 
work the Jews met much opposition. J^See GeShem, Sanballat, She- 
MAiAH, Tobiah.) At first, their enemies scoffed and ridiculed the 
attempt; but, when they saw that the people were in good earnest, and 
that the chief breaches were repaired, tliey used various stratagems and 
threats to deter Nehemiah. Ho therefore ordered part of the people 
to stand at their arms, behind the walls; while others worked, having al%D 
their arms near them. Ilis enemies next endeavoured to entice him into 
the fields, where they proposed to terminate their disputes in an amicable 
conference; but where, in fact, an ambuscade was in wait, to destroy 
him. But Nehemiah saw through their insidious design, and replied, 
that he was engaged in a great work, and could not come down to 
them. He found, also, that Shemaiah, a false prophet, had been cor¬ 
rupted by the enemies, and that som* of the chief of the city w^ere 
secretly in confederacy with them. ‘However, he steered his way through 
all these perplexities and oppositions with signal wisdom, stedfaslness, 
and perseverance, aofl completed the wall in fifty-tw'o days. The walls 
and fortifications were dedicated wdth great solemnity; the Levites and 
priests separated to the service of the Lord; the feast of tabernacles 
observed with great solemnity and rejoicing; the book of the law read 
and explained to the people ; and a solemn covenant or ceremonial volun¬ 
tarily entered into, binding themselves to obedience and fidelity to the 
law of God. In this they especially covenanted to forsake their former 
sins; such as, idolatrous connexions, breach of the sabbath, and dis¬ 
regard of the public ordinances of God’s house. In all these things, 
Nehemiah had the happiness of working a great reformation, and, in 
general, brought the affairs of the Jews into a state of order and 
prosperity. 

After continuing in Judea twelve years, Nehemiah appears to have 
returned to Shushan agreeably to his promise. How long he continued 
there cannot be ascertaiued • probably some years; for, on his return, 
he found a sad declension of manners,,.,and great need of a renewed 
reformation, w’hicb he was again instrumental in^effccting. It is gene¬ 
rally supposed that he lived to a good old age, and closed his days in 
his own beloved land. All the particulars which scripture furnishes are 
contained in the narrative that bears his name,,and in which he is evi¬ 
dently the narrator, as well as the chief actor. He closes with a humble 
appeal to the mercy and faithfulness of God; and he no doubt richly 
experienced that God is not unrighteous to any of his people, to forget • 
their work of faith and labour of love. 

NEHUSHTA— Ne-hush'-ta. 

Snake ; or,« soothsayer. Nehushta, or Nohesta, the daughter of 
Elnathan, was mother of Jehoiachin, king of Judah. 2 Kings*xxiv. 8. 

The same name was given by Hezekiah to the brazen serpent erected 
by Moses in the wilderness, and which had been preserved to that time, 
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but which he destroyed in consequence of the people having: made a 
superstitious or idolatrous use of it. 2 Kings xviii. 4. 

NEMUEL, or JAMUEL-~Nem'-u-eb. 

God that sleeps, or, tAe sleep of god. Nemuel, or Namuel, was 
the son of Eliab, of the tribe of Reuben, and brother of Dathan and 
Abiram. Numb. xxvi. 9. *’ 

2. Nemuel, or Jemuel, was the son of Simeon, and head of a family. 
Num. xxvi. 12. • 

NEPHEG, or NAPHEG— Ne'-pheg. 

Weak, feeble, faint. A son of David. 2 Sam. v. 15. 1 Chron. 

iii. 7 ; xiv. 6. 

NER. 

Lamp, brightness, or, land new tilled. Son of Abiel, and father 
of Abner, the uncle of Saul, and general of his armies. 1 Sam. xiv. 
50, 51. 

NEREUS— Ne-re'-us. 

* Light, or, land newly tilled. One whom St. Paul salutes, toge¬ 
ther with his sister, in his epistle to the Romans. Rom. xvi. 15. 

NERGAL-Ner'-gal. 

, Spy, or, WATCHMAN. A go,d of the Cuthites, referred to in 2 Kings 
xvii. 30. t> 

NERI-^Ne'-ri. 

My Light. Son of Melchi, and father of Salathiel. Luke iii. 27,28. 

NERIAH— Nk-Ai'-ah. 

The Lord is my light, or, Light of the Lord. Father of the 
prophet Baruch. Jer. xxxii. 12. 

NEI'HANEEL. See Nathanael. 

• NERO— Ne'-ro. 

Nero, the Roman emperor, is not so named in scripture, but he is the 
individual intended when Ceesar is spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Thus the apostle Paul said, “ 1 appeal to Ctaesar,” i. e. the- emperor, 
Nero; and, during his long imprisonment at Rome, his preaching was 
made instrumental to the conversion of several members of Ceesar’s 
household, i. e. the household of tlie emperor Nero. Acts xxv, Phil, 
iv. 22. 

Nero was a bitter persecutor of thfe Christians; this the apostle Paul 
seems to intimate, when, alluding to his appearance before Nero, he 
says, the “ Lord delivered him out of the mouth of the lion." 2 Tim. 
iv. 17. 

Nj^TH ANI AH— Neth-a-n I'-ah . 

Gift of the lord. Nethaniah, or Nathanias, of the blood-royal of 
Judah, and father of Ishmael, who slew Gedaliah, the governor of Judah 
left by Nebuchadnczzaj. 2 Kings xxv. 23. 

Another Nethaniah was a Levite, and head of the fifth band of 
musicians; 1 Chron. xxv. 2.12. 

^ NETOPHATHI— Ne-toph'-a-thi, 

Drop, distillation, amber, myrrh, gum. Son of Salmi, and 
probably father of the inhabitants of Netupha, or Netuphal, a city 
and country between Bethlehem and Anathoth. 1 Chron. ii. 54. 
2 Sam. xxiH. 28. 


NEZIAH— Ne-zp-ah. 

Victorious, strong, eternal. A Nethinim, mentioned Ezraii. 54. 
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. NIBHAZ---Njb'-haz. 

That fructifies, or produces vision. A god of the Avitcs, or 
Hivites. 2 Kings xvii, 31. • 

. NICANOR-Ni-ca'Inor. 

Victorious. One of the first deacons appointed in the church at 
Jerusalem, to superintend its secular concerns. Acts vi. 5. 

NICODEMUS-Nic-o-de'-mus. 

Innocent blood. One of the disciples of JeSns, who is celebrated for 
having his first interview with Him by night. He was a Jewish ruler, 
or doctor, of the sect of the Pharisees : having seen or heard much of the 
miracles tliat Jesus wrought, he was forcibly impressed with the con¬ 
viction that he must be sent from God. He, therefore, desired to converse 
with him as to his origin and mission. Without entering at all into the 
proofs of his Divine mission, Jesus at once most solemnly assured the 
inejuirer, that except a man were born again, he could not enter into", 
(see, discern,) the nature of the kingdom of God. This astonished and 
staggered Nicodemus; but Jesus repeated the assertion, that except 
a man were born of water and of the Spirit, that is, renewed, regenerated, 
and purified by the influences of the Holy Spirit, of which both water* 
and wind are emblems or figures, he could not enter into the kingdom. 
Jesus further explained Ao Nicodemus the way of acceptance with God 
by faith in his Son, tlie vast unspeakable gift of His love bestowed on 
the world, in order that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, 
but have everlasting*Iife. This He illustrated by the well-knOvvn fact 
of the wounded Israelites being healed by looking at the brazen serpent 
erected at tire command of God. In all, ainjing at the errors and 
prejudices of the Jews in general, in which Nicodemus seems *q have 
deeply participated. 

It appears, that tliese instructions of the great Teacher sent from God 
sunk into the mind of his auditor, and that he became a decided follower 
of the Dord Jesu.s. For, on a subsequent occasion, we find hiiji plead¬ 
ing against the violent measures of the Jewish rulers against an innocent, 
or at least an uncondemned, man. At this time, he was kept back by 
the fear of man from making an open profession of his discipleship: but 
the stillest waters are often the demiest; and when Jesus had expired On 
the ignominious cross, and all his acknowledged followers had forsaken 
him and fled, Nicodemus cast off’his timidity, came forward with a large 
quantity of spices to embalm the sacred body, and was actively employed 
in preparing it for interment. Nicodemus is referred to, John iii.; vii. 
45—53; xix, 38,39. # . 

NICOLAS— Nic'-co-las. 

Victory of the feople. One of the first seven deacons. He was 
a native of Antioch, a proselyte to the Jewjsh religion, and afterwards 
a convert to Christianity; and was chosen to the office of deacon 
as a man of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and oT wisdom.^ 
Acts vi. 3. 5. 9 

In the apocalyptical letters to the seven churches of Asia, repeated 
mention is made of an heretical sect, or rather a sect who indulged in 
and defended, laxity of morals and gross excesses, called Nicolaitans. 
It appears that they took their name from a Nicolas; but we have no 
reason whatever to suppose it was Nicolas the deacon, since no intima¬ 
tion is given of his having apostatized, or of the founder of the sect ever 
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having been in any honourable office, and afterwards behaving un¬ 
worthily. 

NIGER— Ni'-ger. 

Black. Simeon, one of the prophets, or teachers, in the»chnroh at 
Antioch, bore this name, perhaps from his complexion, Acts xiji' 1. 
Some suppose him to be the same with Simon tlie Cyrenian, who carried 
the cross up mount Calvary., Luke xxiii. 26. 

NiMROD— Nim'-eod. 

Rebellion, or, steep of descent, or, of him that rules." Nimrod, 
the son of Cush, is described as ‘‘ a mighty hunter before the Lord.” 
He appears to have been a tyrant over men, labouring to subdue them 
and bring them under his dominion. He founded the Babylonian 
empire, and appears to have advanced to the land of Shinar, and after¬ 
wards to Assyria, where he built powerful cities as fortresses to keep the 
people in subjection. He was probably one of the chief projectors of the 
bold and impious design of building the tower of Babel. Gen. x. 8—10. 

NIMSHi— Nim'-shi. 

Rescued from danger. Nimshi, or Namsi, was father of Jehu, king 
of Israel. 1 Kings xix. 16. 

NISROCH— Nis'-roch. 

Flight, standard, proof, temptation, tender. A god of the 
Assyrians. Sennacherib, the haughty*adversary of Israel, and of Israel’s 
God, was slain by his two sons' in the temple of his idol Nisroch. 
2 Kings xix. 37. ' 

NOADIAH— No-a-di'-ah. 

Witness, assembly, ornament of the lord. A false prophetess, 
employed by the enemies of Nehemiah to endeavour to intimidate him; 
but that holy man persevered, and accomplished his undertaking. 
Neb, vi. 14. 

Another of this name was the son of Binnui, a Levite. Ezra viii. 33. 

NOAH— No'-ah. 

Repose,' rest, consolation. Noah was the son of*Lamech, and 
received this name from his pious father, in the confidence that “ this 
same should comfort him concerning the work of their hands.” Many 
a fond parent has expressed a similar hope, and lived to experience 
bitter disappointment; but Noah hap{>ily fulfilled the pleasing expecta¬ 
tions that were formed of him. 

Amidst the general depravity that overspread mankind, Noah was 
found faithful, upright, and piou^ before the Lord. It is a great thing, 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, to be^ singular for God ; 
such are often signally honoured by Him. Such was the case with Noah. 
To him God was pleased to make known his awful purpose of vengeance 
on a guilty world, and jilso to make an especial provision for his own 
safety and that of his family*. Long had the Spirit of God striven with 
men in tlfe preaching and example of the pious Noah; but at length 
*God was pleasefl to declare, in righteous wrath, that he would drown tire 
world by a flood of water, at the same time granting to its guilty inha¬ 
bitants space for repentance, and to his faithful servant opportunity to 
prepare the appointed means for the preservation of his family: for be it 
observed, that though Noah and his family were preserved by an act 
Of sovereign mercy, they were to be preserved in the way of faith and 
obedience. 
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Noah was directed to build an ark, of amazing size, capable of con¬ 
taining himself and family, with a few living creatures of every kind. 
Had Noah been disposed to question, or to raise difficulties, he might 
have reasoned on the impracticability of procuring materials, and con¬ 
structing such an immense vessel himself; the difficulty of obtaining 
assistance, in what Ivould doubtless be reckoned by his ungodly neigh¬ 
bours a visionary and useless enterprise, the unlikelihood of assembling 
and driving in the multitude of animals, wild add tame; the difficulty of 
navigating the stupendous vessel; aqd many other objections. But Noah 
was a faithful and obedient servant of God, and having received express 
commands, he knew that his duty was not to hesitate or question, but to 
obey. Accordingly, he commenced the work, and persevered during the 
space of one hundred and twenty years, notwithstanding all the weari¬ 
ness and discouragement he might sometimes feel in himself, and all the 
scoffs and jeers that ungodly men might pour upon him. As he worked, 
he preached, admonishing the ungodly world of the ruin that was threat¬ 
ened against them. Indeed, he preached by working, for every stroke 
of his axe, or his hammer, proclaimed to the sinners around him that 
judgment was approaching, and that it behoved them to follow his 
example, and seek a place of safety. He, no doubt, also explained to 
to those who came around him, an^ watched the progress of his work, 
at whose command, and with what design, he had undertaken it; and 
exhorted them to break off their sins by righteousness, and to seek mercy 
and salvation. * • 

It appears probable, that at the time Noah first received the Divine 
intimation of the flood, he had no family, but that, about that period, 
three sons were born to him. We may easily imagine the intgresting 
inquiries of the children, as to this vast work in which their father was 
engaged, and the like to which was not found with any of the neighbours. 

‘ VVhy,’ we may suppose them asking, ‘ why do you work so hard day 
after day at this large vessel ?’ ‘ Because God has command^ me.’— 
‘ But for what purpose is it intended ?’ * It is intended, my children, for 
our preservation through a dreadful flood, with which God has declared 
he will visit and destroy this wicked world.’—‘ Has there ever been such 
a flood before ?’ ‘ No.’—‘ Then, how can it bo now ?* ‘ I do not know.’— 
‘ How do you Itnow that it will come at all ?’ ‘ Because God has told 
me.’—‘ Why do not other men prepare an ark for the saving of their 
families ?’ ‘ Because they do not believe the threatenings of God.’ 

Similar questions may be asked, and similar answers returned, in 
families where parents are concerned about their ^wn safety, and that ol 
their family, for eternity; while too many around them are engrossed in 
the things of time. 

We may further suppose Noah’s ungo41y neighbours gazing and 
scoffing at his persevering labour, pointing to the cloudless sky and 
the solid earth, and asking, “ Where are the indications of approaching 
calamity ? Whence shall come this flood of water ^you speak ofT 
From the heavens above, or from the earth beneath ?” Without 
hazarding a reply to their captious and cavilling questions, the holy 
man proceetled with his work: his practical obedience all the while 
reproving their impenitence and unbelief. When wearied with mocking 
such a man, (and the most hardened will be wearied out by beholding 
a patient and consistent continuance in well-doing,) they retreated to 
’ 2i2 
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their worldly and sensual pursuits, we may suppose the gcdly parents 
warning their offspring against following the corrupt examples by 
which they were surround(?d; we "can imagine their overwhelming 
anxieties lest the snares that had proved fatal to thousands, should 
fascinate them; and we can listen to their earnest pleadings *tnat 
they, through Divine grace, might be preserved froto the influence of 
temptation. 

One hundred and twinty years the ark was building. Doubtless, 
many who mocked the commencement of the work expected that 
Noah wouhl soon be weary of his entei’prise, and that they should 
indeed find occasion to mock when passing hy his forsaken labour, 
and say, “ This man began to build, and was not able to finish." But 
they were greatly mistaken; Noah had counted the cost. He began 
the work, he persevered in, and completed it, with unreserved devoted¬ 
ness to God, and in firm reliance on his gracious aid and over-ruling 
providence. During the progress of the building, Noah’s three sons 
had attained to years of maturity, and had formed for themselves family 
connexions. We are not apprized of the character of the family at 
this time, whether either of the sons followed the example of their 
pious parent. It is certain that all did not; yet all, for Noah’s sake, 
were permitted to share the teifipor,al deliverance; for when the ark 
was completed, and the hundred end twenty years of God’s long- 
suffering and warning to a guilty and incorrigible world had expired, 
Noah received a special notice of the approaching uesolation seven days 
before it took place. Jehovah said unto him, “ Come thou and all 
thine house into the arb, for thee have 1 seen righteous." The children 
of godly parents share many invaluable blessings for the sake of their 
relationship; but may it never be forgotten, that nnless their pious 
example be followed, they will never share with them in such as are 
spiritual and eternal! 

What an interesting week must have been that of Noah’s last warning 
previous to his final entering into the ark ! How would his attention 
be divided between providing every thing necessary for the sustenance 
of his own family, and, yet more urgently and affectionately than ever, 
calling upon the sinners around hi^ to repent: but, as far as wc 
know, not one was brought to repentance by his preaching; not one 
sought safety in the ark. They went on, regardless of their sin and 
danger, to eat and drink, to buy and sell, to marry and give in mar¬ 
riage, until the last day arrived.' , 

^ Noah and his family, with sacred composure and believing confi¬ 
dence, entered the ark : the very brutes rebuked the stupidity of men, 
for they too came together to Noah into the ark, submissive to him, 
and peaceable with each* other. And the Lord shut them in; thus engag¬ 
ing himsel| for their preservation and safe-keeping; and at the same 
t,ime intimating that there no longer remained a passage for those 
without. 

And now the clouds gathered in portentous blackness, the floods 
descended, and the fountains of the great deep were broken up; the 
highest moyntairi-tops failed to afford a shelter to tlie perishing 
cfeatiires who fled thither for safety; for the rain continued inces¬ 
santly for forty days, surmounting the tops of the loftiest mountains, 
and sweeping to desolation every living thing that moved upon the 
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fuce of lli« eaith ; Noah and his little band alone being preserved in 
safety. After about five months the waters began to abate, and the 
ark rested on one of the mountains of Ararat. After three months 
more, th« mountain tops became visible, and a thrill of joy pervaded 
th^diearts of the little company. Forty days more elapsed, and Noah 
opened a window ©f the ark, and sent forth a raven to ascertain tlie 
state of the earth. The raven returned not, which Noah considered 
a favourable indication, and, seven days after,*sent forth a more cleanly 
and delicate bird—the dove. She, found no rest for the sole of her 
foot, and returned to the ark for shelter and succour. Tarrying 
another week, Noah again sent forth his faithful messenger, which 
returned in the evening, bearing a token that clieered every heart, “ an 
olive leaf plucked off," which indicated that some of the fruitful plains 
were dried, and the vegetables preserved ; hence the olive branch has 
ever been regarded as an emblem of peace. 

About a month longer, and the waters were dried up from the 
earth, and the covering of the ark was removed; and the favoured 
family once more beheld with delight the calm azure sky, and the 
earth beginning to assume its former verdure. After somewhat more 
than a year's residence in this divinely appointed sanctuary, the res¬ 
cued family came forth in safety^ and in health—the proprietors of the 
world—the progenitors of a new race. Their first act was to budd 
an altar, and offer thereon a sacrifice of adoration and gratitude for 
their preservation,* as well as an expression of their faith in the 
great atoning Bavionr promised, through whom this mercy had been 
extended. , 

Jehovah graciously accepted this oblation, and entered into covenant 
with Noah, of which the rainbow was made a token, that the earth 
should no, more be destroyed by a flood of water, but that the alter¬ 
nate changes of seed-time and harvest, day and night, cold and heat, 
summer and w inter, should regularly succeed, to the end of tinje. Some 
particular precepts also were given to Noah, allowing the use of animal 
food, yet wuth an express prohibition of the use of blood ; also requiring 
that wilful murder should in all cases be punished with death. 

The only remaining circumstance of the history of Noah that stands 
on record, is that of his being betrayed into intoxication by the fer¬ 
mented juice of the grape, of the properties of which he was probably 
iiQt aware. Some commentators suppose that he was not at all guilty 
in this matter; bpt others, with more reason, think he was overtaken 
in a fault, and that his fall is left upon recoid as a warning that theV 
holiest of men arc the subjects of sinful imperfections, and are in 
continual danger from the influence of temptations; and that there is 
an especial need to guard against sin in the er.joyment of lawful things, 
because there the danger often lurks least suspected. The filial inde¬ 
cency and profanity of Harr>, and the filial reverence antf propriety of 
Shem and Japhet, arc detailed under their respective r ames, as also tne 
predictions uttered concerning them by their father, with the accom¬ 
plishment of those predictions in their posterity. Noah lived six hun¬ 
dred years before the flood, and three hundred and fifty ypp after 
that event. His history is comprehended in Gen. vi, vii. viii. ix., and 
very interesting references to it will be found Heb, xi. 7. Isa. Uv, 9,10. 
Matt. xxiv. 3G—39. 1 Pet. iii. 19— ^1% 
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NOGAH, or NOGE—No'-gah. 

Brightness, splendour. A son of David. 1 Cliron. iii. 7; xiv. 6. 

NQHAH— No"-hah. 

He that rests. The fourth son of Benjamin. 1 Chron. viiif 2. 

NUN. ■ 

Son. Son of Elishamah, and father of Joshua, of tlffe tribe of Ephraim. 
Numb. xiv. 13. 

NTMPHAS— Nym'-phas. 

Spouse. The apostle Paul, in his epistle to the Colossians, (ch. iv. 15,) 
salutes Nymphas, and the church that was in his house; whence we 
infer that he was a pious man, and had the happiness to be at the head 
of a pious family. 


OBADI AH— 0-ba-du-ah . 

A SLAVE, or labourer of the lord. This name occurs not unfre- 
qucntly in the sacred volume. 

1. Obadi AH, or Obdiah, second son of Izrahiah, of the tribe of Issachar, 
1 Chron. vii. 3, 

2. Obadiah, one of the descendants of Jeconiah. 1 Chron. iii. 21. 

3. Obadiah, son of A/el, of the raoe of Saul. 1 Chron. viii. 38. 

4. Obadiah, son of Shemaiah,of the race of the Levites. 1 Chr.ix. 16. 

5. Obadiah, 1, a valiant man in David’s army, wIiq, joined him in the 
wilderness. 1 Chron. xii. 9. 

6. Obadiah, a pious courtier in the reign of Ahab, the wicked king 
of Israel. He is called tlie governor of the king’s house. The circum¬ 
stances recorded of him are few, but interesting and instructive. In such 
a court as that of Ahab, so famed for profligacy, impiety, and wicked¬ 
ness of every description, it is a pleasing surprise to meet with such a 
man as Obadiah, a man “ that feared the Lord greatly.” A proof that there 
is no situa<ion, however disadvantageous, from which the fear of God is 
necessarily excluded, or in which it is not the best preservative. It was 
Obadiah’s unhappiness to be so circumstanced, and surrounded by evil 
example; but it did not compel him to cast off the fear of God; on the 
contrary, the fear of God proved a preservative from evil. 

Let those be encouraged, whose souls sigh in secret over the wicked¬ 
ness by which they are surrounded, in situations where duty places them; 
(not where they have voluntarily run into the way of danger for the sake 

worldly emolument, for those who do so have greattreason to question 
whether the fear of the tord has any abiding-place in their hearts:) but 
where the providence of God places us, if we keep our eye up to Him, 
in humble, holy dependence, we have reason to hope and expect that 
his grace will keep us. ‘ * 

Early piety generally leads to stedfast, vigorous, and eminent piety. 
Of Obadiah, it is said, that “ he feared'the Lord greatly,” and, “ he 
feared the Lord ffom liis youth.” Those that are earliest planted in the 
garden of the Lord, take deepest root, and bring forth fruit the most rich 
and abundant. < 

Men who hate religion for themselves, often find out the value of the reli¬ 
gious principle in making men conscientious and upright, and choose 
to employ such in posts of trust and responsibility. This is an honour to 
the religion they profess. It is the Christian’s light shining before men, 
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Rnd hU good works constraining those, who would fain speak against 
him as an evil-doer, to glorify his Father which is in heaven. Among all 
the companions of his guilty plea^res, Ahab could find no one so trusty 
to set oveu the affairs of his house, no ont? on whom he could so well 
depend to send forth on a business in which his heart was greatly inter¬ 
ested, as Obadiah, ivho feared the Lord greatly. 

Those in whose heart the fear of God operates as a vital principle, are 
generally eminent for holy courage and generosity, and can do sucli 
things as to timid selfishness would seem utterly impossible. When the 
wicked queen Jezebel ordered all the’ Lord’s prophets to be put to death, 
and no doubt threatened severe pains and penalties to any who should 
shelter them, Obadiah found means, though at the hazard of his own life, 
to conceal and sustain a hundred of them in caves. Those who can 
venture much for God, generally experience signal protection and sup¬ 
port in his cause. We do not hear that Obadiali came into any trouble 
on account of what he had done. Either the providence of God so over¬ 
ruled things, that his act of generous kindness never came to the know¬ 
ledge of Ahab and Jezebel, or, He, who has the hearts of kings in his 
hand, so restrained and confounded them, that they could not attempt 
any thing against the holy man. 

The glance which scripture gives us at Obadiah’s character, while it 
justly gives rise to the above remarks, is very transient, and of few inci¬ 
dents. In the third year of the dreadful famine predicted by Elijah, 
when the greatest Sistress prevailed, Ahab sent forth ’tibadiith in one 
direction, and went himself in another, to search for any remaining 
herbage by which to preserve alive the horses an^ mules, about which he 
seems to have been more concerned than for the sufferings of his ^objects. 
As Obadiah went, he met Elijah, who desired him to go and tell Ahab 
that he was coming to him. The Lord had hid Elijah from the perse¬ 
cuting- rage of Ahab, and all attempts to find him had been vain, though 
Ahab'^had demanded from every kingdom with which he was. allied, an 
oath that they knew nothing of the place of the prophet’s retreat. 
Obadiah was apprehensive tliat Elijah would again be thus concealed, 
and that, when he should mention having seen him, Ahab would suspect 
him of being a party to his concealment, and would kill him in his rage. 
He, therefore, modestly pleaded with Elijah, reminding him of the steady 
attachment he had ever discovered to the cause of God; and Elijah 
removed his apprehensions by an assurance that he would certainly 
stand before Ahab that day, which accordingly he did, and brought the 
idol prophets to the celebrated trial on the respective claims of JehovalT'* 
and Baal; after which the long-needed blessing of rain was abundantly 
granted, 1 Kings xviii. 

7. Obadiah, the prophet, by some supposed to be the same with the 
foreo-oinfi-; but, perhaps, on very slight grounds. It is with more reason 
supposed, that he was contemporary with the prophets Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, as they concur in predicting the destruction ofthe Edomites, or 
descendants of Esau, on account of their cruel insultings over the Jews, 
after their city was taken. This is the whole burden of Obadiah’s pro¬ 
phecy. According to Archbishop Usher, it was fulfilled about five years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem; for then ihc Babylonians subdued 
and expelled the Edomites from Arabia Petrea, of which they never 
afterwards recovered possession. 
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The latter part of the prophecy forctels the return of the- Jews, their 
victories over their enemies, and their flourishing state in the latter times. 
This was in part fulfilled when the Jews returned from the Babylonian 
captivity, and in the conquests of the Maccabees over the Edomites ;* but 
it has also, doubtless, a reference to things yet to come. (’ 

This short prophecy conveys some striking lessons;—^that we should 
never exult over the fallen ; and that though God may see fit to chastise 
his people, they are still < dear to him, and he will yet more severely 
punish their enemies who oppress and triumph over them. The people 
of God shall be corrected^ but all the enemies of the Lord shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
the glory of his power. 

8. Obadiah, one whom king Jehoshaphat sent into tlie cities of 
Judah, to instruct the people. 2 Chron. xvii. 7. 

9. Obadiah, a principal man of Judah, who signed the covenant. 
Neh. X. 5. 

OBAL— O'-BAL. 

Inconvenience of old age. Obal, or Ebal, the eighth son -of Jok- 
tan, is generally thought to have peopled part of Arabia, Gen. x. 28. 

OBED—O'-BED. 

A SERVANT. One of this name was the son of Boaz and Ruth, father of 
Jesse, and grandfather of David. Ruth iv. 17. 

Another Obed was the son of Eph*tal, and father of Jehu, of the tribe 
of Judah.< 1 Chfon. ii. 37, 38. 

OBED-EDOM— Obed-e'-dom. 

The slave of edom, on labourer to the man. Son of Jeduthun, 
a Levite, 1 Chvon. xvi. 38. After the death of Uzza, (see Uzza,) David 
was intunidated from bringing the ark of God to his own house, accord¬ 
ing to his original purpose; but left it in the house of Obed-edom, near 
the spot where Uzza’s death took place. It is observed, that the Lord 
greatly blessed and prospered the house of Obed-edom for the ark’s sake. 
It will always be found, that His blessiqg rests on those families where 
his ark abides, where his fear and w<kship are maintained, and com¬ 
munion with Him sought. 

Obed-edom and his sons were afterwards appointed to keep the doors 
of the temple, 1 Chron. xxvi. 4; xv. ife, 21. He is called the Gittite, 
probably because he was of Gathrimmon, a city of the Levites beyond 
.Iordan. Josh. xxi. 24,25, 

OBU^O'-bil. 

/That weeps,- or, DES^Rvp to be bewailed. 6bil, or Ubil, was 
master of the camels to kmg David. The care of these animals was 
given to an Ishmaelite, probably because that people well understood 
the rearing and encouraggimerjt of a creature very common in their own 
country. 1 Chron. xxvii. 3tl. 

^ ^ OCRAN—Oc'-RAN. 

Disturber, or, jthat troubles or disorders. Ocran, or Ochran, was 
the father of Pagiel, of the tribe of Asher. Numb. i. 13. 

ODED-^O'-ded. 

To SUSTAIN, TQ LIFT UP, TO HOLD. Father of the prophet Azariah. 
2 Chron. xv. 1. 

* Rucui lieJ ill tlic Apocrvpiui, and by Jvsephus, the faithful Jewish historian. 
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Another Qded was a prophet of the Lord, who, being at Samaria 
when the Israelites returned from the war against Judah,“with their king 
Pekah, and brought two hundred thousand captives, went to meet them, 
and remoiHstrated with them so effectually, that they sent back the 
capiij^es, the inhabitants of Samaria, having furnished them with food, 
clothes, and other aasistance, and set them on horses, the greater part 
being exhausted, and unable to walk. 2 Chron. xxviii. 6—15. 

Influence is a talent, for which every man who possesses it must be 
accountable; and there are few who ^ have not the means of prevent¬ 
ing evil, or exciting to good, by their influence over others. It was 
greatly to the honour of a prophet of the Lord to stimulate others to so 
noble an act of humanity and generosity, and to the honour of those who 
thus listened to the voice of reason and the dictates of principle. 

OG. 


Cake, bread baked on the ashes. Og, the king of Bashan, a part 
of the land of promise on the eastern side of Jordan, was a giant of the 
race of the Rephaim. After having conquered Sihon, king of the Amor- 
ites, Moses advanced towards Bashan, and was met by Og and all his 
subjects : they were soon conquered, and Og was slain. His bedstead, 
which Avas long preserved in Rabbath, the capital 'of the Ammonites, 
gives us an idea of his amazing statur*. It was nine cubits long and 
four cubits broad, that is, above fifteen feet in length and six feet ten 
inches in width. Og and Sihon w*eie the only kings that withstood 
Moses: from their situation and strength, they were called the*arms of 
Canaan; and when they were defeated, the heart of the people seemed 
to fail within them. It is probably in allusion to jhis, that Moses, speak¬ 
ing of the protection of God as engaged on behalf of Israel, says^*‘ The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms,” 
Deut. xxxiii. 27. The lands of Og and Sihon were given, by Moses to 
the tribes of Reuben, Dan, and the half-tribe of Manasseh. Num. xxi. 
33—35. Deut. iii. 1—^20. Josh. ii. 10. 

OHAD—O'-had. 

That praises. Ohad, or Ahod, the third son of Simeon: he went 
down into Egypt, with hisdalher and grandfather. Gen. xlvi. 10. 

mOHEL, or OHOL—O'-hel. 

Tent, tabernacle. Son of Zefubbabcl, and a descendant of Josiah. 
1 Chron. Ui. 20. 


OLY M PAS-O-lym'-p AS. 

Of Mou#r Olympus. One whom the apostle Paul salutes. Rom. 
15. * ^ ^ M 

OMAR— O'-mar. 

He that speaks. The second son of Eliphaz, and grandson of Esau. 
Gen. xxxvi. 11. 15. , , v 

OMRI— Om'-ri. 

Sheaf, or, bundle of corn. ,Omri was genera]|^^<^f the arm^ of Israel, 
under Elah its king. He was employed in the siefe of Gibbethon, when 
he received intelligence that the king was assassinated by Zimri, who had 
usurped the kingdom. He immediately raised the siege, and, being 
elected king*by his army, he marched against Zimri? and attacked him 
at Tirzah. Zimri was so sorely pressed, that he saw no way of escape 
from his palace, where he had shut himself up with his family. He, 
therefore, set fire to it, and so perished; and Omri was acknowledged 
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king by half of Israel, the remainder adhering to Tibni, the gfl.n of Ginath. 
After the death of Tibni, Omri reigned alone. He reigned twelve years, 
and is spoken of as pre-eminent in rwickedness. Omri purchased the 
hill of Snameron, and built'thereon a new city, which he called Samaria, 
and which henceforth became the royal city. Omri was succeedfCi by 
his son Ahab. 1 Kings xvi, * 

Another Omri was the son of Becher, of the tribe of Issachar. 
1 Chron. vii. 8. And a«third was tlie son of Michael, of the same tribe, 
and head of his tribe in the time of king David. 1 Chron. xxvii. 18. 

On. 

Pain, force, iniquity. The son of Peleth, of the tribe of Reuben; 
concerned in the conspiracy with Korah, Dathan, and Abirara. Num. 
xvi, 1. 

ONAN— O'-NAN- 

Same signification. Onan, second son of Judah, and grandson of the 
patriarch Jacob. Like his elder brother Er, (whose widow he married) 
Onan was wicked, and was cut off by the Lord, perhaps by some extra¬ 
ordinary disease, which particularly marked the Divine interference. 
Gen, xxxviii. 1—10. 

^ ONESIMUS~0-nes'-i-mus. 

Useful. Onesimus was a servant or slave to Philemon, an eminent 
Christian, perhaps pastor of the church at Colosse. It appears, that 
though he had long dwelt in a pious family, the instructions he received 
had not' made a due impression on his mind. HeVas vicious and pro¬ 
fligate, At length he defrauded his master, and absconded from his 
service. In the course^of his guilty rambles, he visited Rome, where the 
apostlq Paul was a prisoner for the gospel. He heard him preach, and 
it pleased Almighty Mercy to seal the instruction on his heart; he was 
converted, not only to a profession of Christianity, but from sin to 
holiness. He became a dear and valuable companion to the apostle, 
who woujd gladly have detained him, but considered it due to Philemon, 
his master, first t(» send him with a confession of his crimes, an offer of 
restitution, and an entreaty for pardon. The apostle sent by his hand a 
most afiPoctionate epistle to Philemon, pleading for his forgiveness; and 
one to the church at Colosse. It appears that^safter a short time, he 
was sent back, in compliance with tne apostle’s request that he might 
continue his services to him in prison. Epistle to Philemon. Col. iv. 9. 

ONESIPHORUS— O-ne-siph'-o-rus. 

Who brings profit. This good man, with his fuinfly, is more than 
*once honourably and (affectionately mentioned by tW apostle Paul, to 
whom he had often shewn kindness. He appears to have resided at 
Ephesus, when tlie apostle preached there, and to have manifested great 
Christian kindness and*hospitality to him. When the apostle was im¬ 
prisoned at Rome, and when most of his friends had deserted him, 
OnesipboTus, coming j^^ither, sought bins out, shared his disgrace and 
danger, and affectionately ministered to his wants. Overwhelmed by 
this disinterested kindness and generosity, which he felt himself unable 
otherwise to requite, the apostle breathed forth his ardent desire and holy, 
supplication that he, and all his, might find mercy of the Lofd in the last 
great day.' Writing to his beloved son Timothy, he charges him to 
vdlute the household of Onesiphorus; and elsewhere exclaims, “The 
Lord give mercy unto the bouse of Onesiphorus! for be oft refreshed me, 
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and was not'afraid of my chain; but when he was in Rome, he sought 
me out very diligently, and found me: and in how many things he 
ministered unto me at Ephesus, \hou knowest very well. The Lord 
grant untoliim that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day ! 2 Tim. 

i. l6i-18; iv. 19. 

• ONO— O'-No. 

His TROUBLE, HIS STRENGTH, HIS INIQUITY. Tlie second son of Lod, 
Ezra ii. 33. 

OPHIR— O'-PHIR. 

Ashes. Son of Joktan. * It is most probable that his descendants 
peopled the country so called, celebrated for gold and precious stones, 
its situation is very uncertain. Gen. x. 29. 

OPHRAH— Oph'-rah. 

Dust, fawn. Ophrah (Aphra or Ephra) was a son of Meonothai, of 
the tribe of Judah. 1 Chron. iv. 14. 

ORNAN— Or'-nan. 

That rejoices. The same with Araunah the Jebusite, who, in the time 
of David, gave his threshing-floor on which to build an altar to the 
Lord, and the instruments of threshing for wood, fpid the oxen for a 
sacrifice. On the same spot the temple was afterwards built. (See 
Araunah. , * 

ORPAH-.Or'-pah. 

The neck, SHELL,,or, nakedness of THE mouth, a Moabitish 
woman, widow of Chi!ion, son of Elimelech. When Naomi, tfie widow 
of Elimelech, proposed to return to Judea, her daugliters-in-law, Orpah 
and Ruth, determined to accompany her. Rmth persevered in her 
intention, but Orpah was tempted to return to her own country, and we 
hear no more of her. A striking picture of too many who eagerly take 
up a profession of religion, but, when pleasure allures or persecutions 
alarm, by and by they are oflfended, because the root of the matter 
IS not in them; they draw back, and follow no more with Christ, 
Ruth i. 

OSHEA. See Joshua. 

OTKNl— Oth'-ni. 

My time, my HOUR.*' Son of ^Shemaiah, a valiant man in David’s 
army. 1 Chron. xxvi. 7. 

OTHNIEL— Oth'-ni-el. 

The time, or, the hour of God. Othniel (or Othoniel) son of 
Kenaz, of the tribe qf Judah. He was brdlher, nephew, or cousin, to Caleb,> 
for these relations are often indifferently expressed fti scriptuVe; most likely 
Jephunneh, the father of Caleb, and Kenaz, the father of Othniel, were 
brothers. Caleb having received for his inheritance a portion inhabited by 
the gigantic sons of Anak, and having himself td.ken Hebron from them, 
offered his daughter Achsah as a reward to the valiant man )^ho should 
take Debir, (otherwise Kirjath-sepher,) the city to which they next 
advanced, Othniel achieved this feat, and received Achsah as his wife, 
with a considerable portion of land as her dowry; but, as that land was 
dry, Othniel moved Achsah to solicit of her father another field, in which 
were springs of water. This has often been accommodated gis a petition 
for the blessings both of providence and grace: and surely, while it 
becomes us to seek of our heavenly Father daily supplies of those 
“ nether springs,” or provision for this life, we ought, above all, to be 
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solicitous for the “ upper springs*' of spiritual blessings, Chat our souls 
may live for ever. 

After the death of Joshua, the Israelites, having failed to exterminate 
the Canaanites from the land, and not retaining their fidelity to the 
Lord, were oppressed eight years by Cushan-Rishathaim. When'they 
cried to the Lord, he employed Othniel as their judge and deliverer, and 
the land had rest forty years. Judges i. iii. 

' 0ZEM~0'-zem. 

That fasts, eagerness. 02em.(or Asom) was the sixth son of Jesse 
the Belhichemite, and brother of David. 1 Chron. ii. 15. 

Another of this name was son of Jerahmeel. 1 Chron. ii. 25. 

OZNI-Oz'-ni. 

My car, my balance. Son of Gad, and head of a family. Niiin. 
xxvi. 16. 


PAARAI— Pa-a-ra'-i. 

Opening. Paarai, elsewhere called Naarai, the son of Ezbai, was one of 
David’s valiant men. 2 Sam. xxiii, 35. I Chron. xi. 37. 

PADON or PHADON— Pa'-don. 

His redemption. A father or chief oftheNethinims.Ezr.ii.44. Nch.vii.47. 

PAGIEL— Pag'-I‘EL. 

Prevention of god, or prayer of god. Pagiel, or Phegiel, son of 
Ocian, head of the tribe of Asher. His offerings to the tabernacle are 
recorded Num. vii. 72—77. 

c PALAL— Pa'-lal. 

1'haTcthinks, or PRAYS, or .TUDGES. Mentioned Neh. iii. 25. 

PALTI— Pal'-ti. 

Deliverance, oj flight. Palti, or Phalti, the son of Raphu, was one 
of the twelve spies sent to search the land of promise. Num. xiii. 9. 

. PALTIEL— Pal'-ti-el. 

Deliverance, or flight of god. Or Phaltiel, one of the commissioners 
appointed to divide the land of promise. Num. xxxiv. 26. 

PARMASHTA— Par-mash'-ta. 

Bursting of the foundation. T^ie seventh son of Human, the bitter 
enemy of the Jews. He was slain with the rest of his brethren. Esth. 
ix. 9. 

PARMENAS— Par-me'-nas. 

, That abides, or is permanent. One of the seven, deacons. Acts vi. 5. 

‘PARMACH— Par'-mach. 

A ball struck, or beaten, or that strikes. Father of Elizaphan, of 
the tribe of Zebulon, Num. xxxiv. 25. 

■ PAROSH— Pa'-rosh. 

A flea AN insect that leaps. Sometimes written Pharosh, or 
^Pharos. His descendants returned from Babylon in number 2172. 
Ezra ii. 3; viii? 3; x. 25. 

PARSHANDATHA— Par-shan-da'-tha. 

Revelation of impurities, or, of troubles. The eldest son of 
Hainan. !l^th, ix. 7. 

PARUAH— Pa-ru'-aii. 

Flpuhishing. Father of Jehoshaphat, of the tribe of Issachar, who 
was made governor of Issachar by Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 17. 
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PASEAH-Pa-se'-ah. 

Leap, or, passage. Son ofEslitan, and grandson of Caleb. Some¬ 
times written Pliesse. 1 Chron. iv.*12. 

. PASHUR— Pa'-shur. 

Tni^ar EXTENDS or MULTIPLIES THE HOLE, or WHITENESS. Pashur, Or 
Pha^uT, was a descendant of Immer, and a bitter opposer of the prophet 
Jeremiah. On account of his faithful rebukes and warnings, Pashur 
smote him, and put him in the stocks. In (Jonsequence of his awful 
resistance of the Lord by his prophet, his name was changed to Magor- 
missabib ; and it was denounced on him, that he should be a terror to 
himself and to all bis friends, should sec those whom he loved slain 
by the sword before his eyes, and should himself be carried into captivity. 
Jer. XX. 1—6. 

Another Pashur, Phashnr, or Pheshur, is mentioned iNfeh. vii. 41, and 
Ezra ii. 38, in connexion with the return of his descendants from 
Babylon. 

PATHRUSIM— Path-ru'-sim. 

Mouthful of dew. The fifth son of Mizraira. He peopled the country 
of Pathros, in Upper Egypt. Gen. x. 14. 

PATROBAS —Pa-tro'-bas. 

Paternal, or that follows the steps of his father. Mentioned 
in the salutations of the apostle f*aul, in connexion with Asyncritus. 
Rom. xvi. 14. 

• PAUL. 

Small, or little, originally named Saul, the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. This distinguished servant of Jesus CJirist is first introduced 
to our notice in the character of a persecutor; but from other passJi^(’s we 
trace particulars of his early history, viz :—he was an Hebrew of the 
Hebrews; that is, one whose descent was from Abraham himself, not from 
any proselyte to the Jewish religion. He was of the tribe of Benjamin ; 
a native of Tarsus, then the chief city of Cilicia ; by birth a gtizen of 
Rome, a distinction very highly prized, and which was often either pur¬ 
chased for a large sum of money, or bestowed as the reward of very 
meritorious services. It was probably thus, that the fatlier of Saul 
obtained the distinction, which his son inherited by birth. His parents 
were Pharisees, and he was himseft educated in the most rigid princples 
of that sect. He was earl y initiated in Greek literature at Tarsus, a city 
which, as a place of education, was reckoned to excel both Athens and 
Alexandria. In after life, St, Paul frequestly quoted the Greek poets, thus 
consecrating all his Acquirements to the interests ofcthe Cross, and proving' 
that human learning may be a useful handmaid to religion. 

Saul afterwards removed to Jerusalem, and made considerable pro¬ 
ficiency in the study of the law under Gamaliel,.a celebrated teacher of 
that day. It appears, however, tliat he did not imbibe those candid and 
liberal principles for which his piaster was so eminent. To cCraplete his 
education, his parents had him instructed in the art of ^ent-making, in* 
conformity with the very laudable Jewish custom of teaching youth of the 
highest birth some mechanical employment, by which they might gain a 
living in cas^ of necessity. 

Saul's moral conduct, both before and after his conversion, was blame¬ 
less and correct. He, however, entertained the most bitter and violent 
prejudices against the Christians, although his sister’s son and some other 
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of his relations had embraced their doctrines. To such a height did he 
carry his bigotry, as to believe he was rendering to God a most accept¬ 
able service by seeking out, imprisoning, driving from their homes, or in 
any way persecuting the Christiana to the uttermost of his power. When 
the holy martyr Stephen was stoned, Saul stood by, consenting to his 
death, and taking care of the raiment of those who actually stoned 
him. '' 

A young man of Saul's ardent spirit, accomplished education, and 
correct moral deportment, was a fit. instrument for the persecuting designs 
of the Jewish priests and rulers. They granted him full commission, 
which he was most ready vigorously to execute, to persecute the Christians 
even to strange cities. With such a commission, he proceeded towards 
the city of Damascus, accompanied by assistants as forward and 
bigoted as himself. At Damascus there were several synagogues of Jews, 
many of whom liad embraced the gospel; these were the marks for their 
persecuting fury, and were greatly terrified at hearing of their approach. 
But One, mightier than the bitterest and most powerful persecutors, 
appeared in behalf of the saints, and; in a most wonderful manner, 
restrained the rage of man against them. 

As Saul and his company approached the gates of Damascus, the Lord 
Jesus stood before Saul, surrounded with light transcendeirtly glorious. 
The light was seen by those who accompanied him, but they saw not any 
distinct figure, neither did they distinguish the sounds that were addressed 
to Saul^ They all, however, fell prostrate with fear and reverence, as 
acknowledging these miraculous indications of the presence of a Divine 
person. Saul alone hgard a voice saying to him in the Hebrew tongue, 
“Saul! Saul! why persecutest thou me?” and be, trembling and 
astonished, asked, “ Who art thou. Lord?” That the person who now 
addressed him was one of Divine authority, he could not doubt; but how 
little could he expect the reply he received, “ I am Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom thou persecutest; it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” 

Let it never be forgotten, that Jesus of Nazareth regards as done to 
Himself w’^hat is done to His people, whether of kindness or of injury ; 
and those who madly resist His authority and grace, are like the sense¬ 
less animal who inflicts wounds on himself by kicking against the goads, 
instead of yielding to the guidance ol* his owner. The trembling con¬ 
vict, convinced of his own guilt, and of the majesty and glory of Him 
whom he had ofiended, and at the same time melting in genuine contri¬ 
tion and love, instantly surrendered the weapons of hostility, and humbly 
'asked, “ Lord, what \plt thou have me to do ?” Jesus then declared 
that He had appeared to him for the express purpose of making him a 
minister and a witness both of the things which he nad already seen, and 
those which should furtJier be revealed to him; and engaged to deliver 
him from the malice of the Jews, and of the Gentiles, to whom he should 
henceforth be sent, to open their eyes, aujl to turn them from darkness to 
tight, and from ^le power of Satan unto God ; that they might receive for¬ 
giveness of sins, and inheritance among them that are sanctified by faith. 
He was also directed to arise and go into the city, and there to wait 
further instructions# ' 

When Salil arose a second time from the earth, he was blind from the 
very radiance of the glory he had beheld, and sought some one to lead 
him by the hand, which they accordingly did, and conducted hina into 
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the cUy of Damascus, to the house of Judas, with whom, probably, they 
were acquainted. There he remained three days without eating oi 
drinking ; and was, during this time, instructed by visits and revelations 
from the Lord. In one of these visions, the restoration of his sight, by 
the i;|strumentality of a disciple named Ananias, was distinctly foretold 
to him. • 

On the third day of Saul’s blindness and fast, Ananias received special 
directions to go to the house of Judas, and inquire for Saul of Tarsus ; for 
said the Saviour, “ Behold, he prayetb.” What a consolatory thought 
that the first sigh of genuine penitence, the first lisping of humble prayer, 
meets the condescending and giacious notice of the glorified Saviour; 
and this is the first, the invariable evidence of genuine conversion. Saul 
need no longer be dreaded as the persecutor of the saints ; he is a saint 
himself, for behold he prayeth ! 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 

Returning from his ways, 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 

And cry, Behold he prays J 

Ananias at first hesitated, on account of Saul’s well-known character; 
but his suspicions were allayed by jhe assurances of Him who reads the 
heart; and he proceeded immediately to the house of Judas, and addressed 
Saul as a Christian brother, putting his hands upon him, and saying to 
him, “The I/)rd, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the way*as thou 
earnest, liath sent me unto thee, that thou mightest receive thy sight, and be 
filled with the Holy Ghost.’’ Immediately there fbll from his eyes scales, 
emblematical of the ignorance and prejudice which passed from his 
mental vision; and he both received his bodily sight, and discerned the 
light of the Divine glory in the gospel of Jesus Christ. He was foith- 
W'ith baptized, in token of the repentance and faith he was now enabled 
to exercise, and the pardon he was permitted to receive. . 

Thus miraculously was Saul turned from the error and madness of his 
way, and became immediately a humble follower and zealous apostle of 
that Jesus whom he had so bitterly opposed. The conversion of Saul is 
related Acts ix., and repeated by l^imself to the multitude of the Jews, 
Acts xxii., and to Agrippa, Acts xxvi. His subsequent labours and 
sufferings in the cause of Christ, form the principal matter of the remain¬ 
ing part of the Acts of the Apostles. Some interesting facts are also 
gleaned from the epistles. The following is a bare outline. 

Immediately after^is baptism, Saul preached tht gospel at Damascus, 
to the great astonishment of all who knew his previous character. He 
then made an excursion into Arabia, to spread the gospel there; and 
then returned. After some time, the Jews, enraged at the defection of so 
zealous a persecutor, conspired to kill him; and, in order to effect their 
design, applied to the governor^of the city under Aretas the king, and, 
obtained so close and vigilant a guard to be placed at aH the entrances 
of the city, that the apostle only escaped their hands by being let down 
in a basket from a window on the wall of the city. Acts ix. 19—25 ; 
xxvi. 19, 20; Gal. i. 11. 15—17 ; 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33.* 

After three years, Saul visited Jerusalem, and assayed to join himself 
to the' disciples, but they at first received him with coolness and suspicion 
until Barnabas, to whom he was known, introduced him to the apostles 
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Peter and James, and related the circumstances of his coMversion, and 
he was then cordially received. He abode with tliera fifteen days, 
boldly preaching the gospel, and disputing with the Hellenist or Grecian 
Jews, who conspired against his life. The brethren’ being inlarmed of 
this, conveyed him to Cesarea Philippi so hastily, that he had no oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting the churches. During those fifteea days, Saul fell into 
a trance, in the temple, and saw the Lord Jesus, who directed him to 
depart far hence to the Gentiles, for that the Jews would not receive his 
testimony. Accordingly, as above jstated, he departed hastily to Cesarea, 
and thence proceeded to his native city Tarsus, in Cilicia, where it is 
supposed he was favoured with those extraordinary visions or revelations 
to which he alludes, 2 Cor. xii. Acts ix. 26—30 ; xxii. 17—21; Gal. 
i. 18—24, 

To guard him against any undue elevation from the extraordinary 
manifestations with which he was favoured, Saul experienced an extraor¬ 
dinary affliction, which he calls a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of 
Satan to buffet him ; the nature of this trial is not known. 2 Cor. xii. 7. 

Some time afterwards, Barnabas being sent by the church at Jerusalem, 
to visit the disciples at Antioch, went thence to Tarsus to seek Saul, and 
brought him to Antioch, where they abode a year, labouring together 
most harmoniously and successfiPlly,,and the disciples were first called 
Christians in that city. At length.they went together to Jerusalem, as 
the bearers of a contribution from the Gentile converts at Antioch to their 
brethren* in Judea, then suffering under a severe fam'ine. Having accom¬ 
plished this service, Saul and Barnabas returned to Antioch accom¬ 
panied by John Mark, a nephew of Barnabas. Acts xi. 19—30; 
xii. 2^. 

Saul had been from the first appointed as an apostle of the Gentiles, 
but a special revelation was now given, that the time was come in which 
he was expressly to go forth on that mission, and, with that view, his call 
to the apostlesh'ip, and his being sent forth, were to be recognized by an 
especial act of the church. Accordingly, he and Barnabas were solemnly 
designated to the work, and committed to the grace of God with prayer, 
fasting, and laying on of the hands of the elders; and departed, attended 
by John Mark. 

They went first to Selucia, and then to Cyprus. At Salamis, on the 
eastern part of the island, they preached to the Jews; and at Paphos, 
the western part, they were sent for by Sergius Paulus, the deputy- 
, governor, who wished to inquiie into the pretensions of Christianity. 
There the preaching was withstood by Elymas, or‘ Barjesus, a Jewish 
sorcerer. Saul, who is now and henceforth generally called Paul, by the 
immediate influence and authority of the Holy Spirit, struck this hardened 
opposer with temporary blindness, and the faith of the governor was 
thereby confirmed. 

^ Leaving* Paphos, they came to Perga, in Pamphylia, where they were 
'deserted by thasr companion and assistant Mark; from thence they pro¬ 
ceeded to Antioch in Pisidiaj there, after the reading of the scriptures, 
the elders , of the sjmagogue invited them to address the people, when 
Paul gave a brief outline of the Jewish'history, and declared Jesus as the 
Messiah promised to. and expected by the fathers. He freely invited them 
to receive through Him forgiveness of sins and jukification unto life, and 
warned his hearers against rejecting the offers of salvation. 
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When the* Jews had left the synagogue, the Gentiles expressed great 
interest in what they had heard, and requested that tlie same truths might 
be addressed to them on the foUowhrg sabbath. But, on that occasion, 
the Jews, seeing vast crowds assemble so hear the gospel, were highly 
ofFenjied, and, instead of giving it themselves a patient and candid hearing, 
contradicted and blasphemed. The apostles, therefore, testified against 
them, as the Lord had commanded, by shaking off the very dust of the 
city from their feet, and turned to the Gentiles, many of whom 
believed; and the gospel was widely published. But the Jews stirred up 
persecution against the apostles, and expelled them from their territories; 
they therefore departed to the neighbouring city of Iconium. Acts xiii. 

At Iconium, a great number, both of Jews and Greeks, were convinced 
by the preaching of the apostles; but the unbelieving Jews again stirred 
up opposition. However, they went on boldly, preaching and confirming 
their doctrine by miracles. The city was divided in opinion concerning 
them; and, as an assault was about to be made on them, of which they 
were aware, they fled to Derbe and Lystra, cities of Lycaonia, and 
preached there. There they were enabled miraculously to cure a man 
who had been a lame helpless cripple from his birth. As he arose at the 
word of the apostles, and stood before them in perfect soundness, the 
multitude, full of astonishment, con<;ludgd that the apostles were no other 
than the gods whom they had been accustomed to worship, visiting them 
in the likeness of men. The priests, therefore, proceeded to bring oxen 
and garlands, and to* offer them worship and sacrifice, which, of* course, 
the apostles stedfastly resisted, and preached to them the true God. 
But the apostles soon experienced a change in the disposition of these 
fickle, weak-minded men; for some Jews having followed them from 
Antioch and Iconium, prejudiced the multitude against the apostles and 
their doctrine, and persuaded them to stone Paul, who was dragged out 
of the city for dead ; but miraculously revived, and the next day departed 
to Derbe, and thence returned to Lystra. It was probably at fchis time 
that the apostle commenced his acquaintance with young Timothy, whom 
he repeatedly calls his son in the faith, (1 Tim. i. 2 ; 2 Tim. i. 1. ii. 1,) and 
declares that he had been a witness of his sufiermgs in that neighbour¬ 
hood, (2 Tim. iii. 11.) and, at the time of the apostle’s second visit, 
Timothy is spoken of as an acknowledged and established disciple. Acts 
xvi. 1,2. 

At Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, tlie apostles confirmed the souls 
of the disciples, exhorting them to stedfastness and patience under * 
tribulations; they ordained elders in every chutch, and commended 
them to the Lord; then passing through Pisidia, they came to Pam- 
phylia; preached in Perga; thence went down to Attalia, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean ; and thence returned to Antioch, after an 
absence of about two years. There they joyfully related the success 
of their mission, and again remained a considerable time with the dis-, 
ciplea. Acts xiv. 2 Cor. xi. 25. • 

After the return of the apostles to Antioch, some Jewish believers 
disturbed the church there, by insisting on the necessi^ of ritual obser¬ 
vances, accofding to the ceremonial law of Mo^es. •These innovations 
were resisted by Paul and Barnabas, who at length were sent by tlie 
church, with several other brethrep, to consult the af)ostles and elders 
at Jerusalem. On their way through Phenice and Samaria, they 
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rejoiced the brethren by declaring the success of their mftiistry among 
the Gentiles, which also they declared before ti»e assembly at Jerusalem; 
and from their testimony, .as well dfe that of Peter, all of which con¬ 
curred to establish the point, that penitent believers, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, were equally acceptable to God, as well as from the 
remarks of the apostle James as to the bearing*of prophecy in this 
respect, the whole assembly was led to conclude that the Gentile con¬ 
verts ought not to be troubled with ceremonial impositions, and should 
merely be recommended to abstain from things in themselves grossly 
scandalous and criminal, (though commoBly practised among the 
Gentiles,) and from such as would give great and needless offence 
to their brethren of the circumcision, and prevent their friendly inter¬ 
course. This communication was forwarded by Paul and Barnabas, 
togetherwith Judas-Barsabas and Silas, to the churches in Antioch, Syria, 
and Cicilia. They were joyfully received by the brethren, and, after 
much pious intercourse, Barsabas returned to Jerusalem, but Silas 
(or Sylvanus) remained with Paul and Barnabas, preaching at Antioch. 
Acts XV. 1—35. 

In the epistle to the Galatians, the apostle mentions a journey to 
Jerusalem, which he took by fecial revelation, and in which he was 
accompanied by Barnabas and 'Ktust It was “ fourteen years after,”— 
either after his former journey mentioned in the preceding chapter, or 
after h^ conversion, or, as some suppose, afterjthe death of Christ. 
It is not certain whether that were the same journey just related, or 
whether he took some other journey not mentioned in the Acts. His 
conduct, however, as'' described by himself, is strikingly characteristic 
of his manly and steady adherence to principle. He took with him 
Titus, an uncircumcised Gentile, but now a convert to Christianity, 
and a preacher of the gospel. As Paul maintained the indifference 
of circumcision, be was neither ashamed not afraid to converse with, 
and sanction, such as were uncircumcised. The apostle then freely 
communicated to the apostles, and others of reputation, hk ministry 
among the Gentiles; but at that time, from motives of prudence, 
forbore to speak much of it in promiscuous assemblies, because there 
were multitudes who believed, yet who maintained a jealousy for the law, 
and who might have been needlessly offended by his indifference to 
ceremonial observances. This was, however, no time-serving policy, for 
when some false brethren unawares gained access to his more 
private conversations, and endeavoured to bring)., him into bondage, 
which they would haive effected if he could have been prevailed on to 
circumcise his companion Titus; he firmly says, “ to whom I gave 
place by subjection, no, not for an hour.” The result of his conference 
with the apostles was," that they justly concluded that the great Head 
of the church, who had wrought effectually in Peter, as the apostle of 
the circumcision, had, with equal evidence and power, wrought in him 
as the apostle*of the Gentile.?, and they cordially gave to him and 
Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, agreeing to such a division of 
labour as seerae^ ^ost to comport with the Divine designs concerning 
them, and' most likely to conduce to the promotion of the common 
cause. 

The Christians in Judea were at that time labouring under great 
wants and difficulties, and the other apostles requested Paul that he 
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would use his interest with the Gentile churches to procure some assist¬ 
ance for them; a request with which he was most ready to comply, and 
happy iu an opportunity of shewing that the Gentile converts regarded 
the Jews as Christian brethren, though there was too much difficulty 
in persuading the Jewish brethren to exercise towards them a like 
charity and candour, Gal. ii. 1—10. After this, we learn'from the 
same epistle, for it is not mentioned in the Act^, that the apostle Paul 
visited Antioch. On this occasion Peter acted with a dissimulation 
unworthy his character. At the council at Jerusalem he had pleaded the 
cause of Christian liberty, 'and, when first he came among the Gentile 
churches, he scrupled^ not to eat familiarly with them ; but afterwards, 
when some Judaizing brethren came down, who still retained their 
peculiarities, and refused to communicate with thj* Gentiles, Peter coun¬ 
tenanced their narrow-minded prejudices, and endeavoured to conceal 
from them his former friendship with the Gentiles. Tliis conduct greatly 
discouraged and grieved those from whom he separated; and the 
influence of his dissimulation was so strong #ith other brethren, that 
even Barnabas himself was carried away with it. But Paul, with noble 
firmness, rebuked his brother apostle for this unworthy conduct, and 
zealously maintained those principles which were connected with the 
truth of the gospel, and the peacetof the church; and we have reason 
to conclude that his remonstrances were effectual in reclaiming Peter, 
and that a most co^ial affection and good understanding af|erwards 
subsisted between those two holy and eminent men. Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend. He that rebuketh a man, afterwards shall find 
more favour than he that flattercth with his tongue. Gal. ii. 11—21. 

After residing at Antioch about two years, Paul proposed to Barnabas 
to make a progress through the churches they had formed ; but a con¬ 
tention arose about John Mark, whom Barnabas desired to accompany 
them, but whom Paul would not countenance on account of his having 
before deserted them. As they could not agree on this matter, they 
determined to pursue their labours separately, and Silas became the 
companion of Paul. Acts xv. 36—41. 

They first proceeded to Derbe and Lystra of Lycaonia, where they 
met with Timothy, whom Paul circ^imcised, and took as the companion 
of their ministry. (See Timothy.) They passed on, through Phrygia 
and Galatia, with much success : but were for that time forbidden, by 
Divine intimation, to preach in Asia, or to proceed from Mysia to 
Bithynia. * 

At Troas, Paul was invited, in a vision of th^ night, to go over to 
Macedonia, and help them. Accordingly, they loosed from Troas, and 
proceeded by Samothracia and Neapolis to Philippi, a Macedonian colony, 
where they abode. There, on the Sabbath da'y, the apostle and his 
company visited a Jewish oratory on the river side. Paul addressed the 
worshippers; and his word, by Divine grace, found its way to the heart* 
of Lydia, who, with all her household, became willing Jonverts to the 
gospel, and besought the apostles to abide at her house. During this 
residence with Lydia, Paul cast out of a young damsel a spirit of divi¬ 
nation, which so enraged her masters, who had ma^de a gain of her 
calamity, that they raised a tumult, seized Paul and Silas, scourged, 
imprisoned, and put them in the stocks. But at midnight they prayed 
and sang praises to God in the prison; and an earthquake opened all 
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the doors of the prison, and loosened all the bonds of the prisoners : the 
jailor* in an agony of terror, dre\y a sword, and would have killed 
himself; but Paul stayed hfe hand, assuring them that the prisoners were 
all safe. Convinced by the singular composure and cheerfulness of 
these holy men, and the wonderful circumstances ^connected with^ their 
imprisonment, that, so far from being the contemptible and mischievous 
persons they had been ropresented, they were indeed special objects of 
the Divine favour; and having a new and agonizing anxiety awakened 
in his own bosom about his everlasting interests, he called for a light, and 
sprang in, trembling, and fell at the feet of Paul and Silas, saying, 
'* Sirs, what must I do to be saved ?” This all-important question they 
answered with the utmost simplicity, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shall be saved, and thine houseand such Divine efficacy 
attended the declaration, that the jailor and all his house were converted, 
and baptized immediately. The remainder of the night was spent in 
ministering to the comfort ©f the persecuted apostles, and in holy grati¬ 
tude and praise for the wonderful events that had been brought about. 
The next day, the magistrates sent orders to the jailor that the prisoners 
should be privately released. But though Paul could endure persecution 
with firmness and cheerfulness,-* he knew also how to assert his civil 
privileges, when it could be done with honour and advantage to the 
cause which he held dearer than life. Such was the case in the present 
instanced The Philippian magistrates had most uftjustly and arbitrarily 
beaten them openly, uncondemned. Paul and Silas were Roman 
citizens, whose rights, and immunities were very extensive, and most 
sternly protected; and for so gross a violation of them as they had now 
to complain of, the magistrates had every thing to apprehend. Had 
they pleaded their rights on the first day, the injury might have been 
prevented, but then they had important work to perform in the prison; 
besides, such a plea would have secured their own rights only : but the 
noble and dignified demand of Paul, that the magistrates themselves 
should come, and make the reparation as publicly as they had inflicted 
the injury, would serve as a lasting protection to the new converts at 
Philippi, against the malice of their enemies, and the tyranny of the 
magistrates. It is always a pleasui^ to a generous mind, to see the 
proud oppressor humbled, and the tyrant converted into the coward; 
and we can feel an honest triumph in seeing the arbitrary and oppressive 
, magistrates compelled to comedo the prison, and courteously to request 
the apostles to depart. They immediately complied with this request, 
and went to the house of Lydia, where they comforted the brethren 
and departed. This visit was the means of planting that interesting 
church at Philippi, which, from its stedfastness and consistency, was a 
source of so much satisfaction and joy to the apostle. Acts xvi. 
^PhiL i. * 

From Philippi they proceeded to Thessalonica, where, on three Sabbath 
days, Paul reasoned with the Jews in their synagogue, on the fulfilment of 
the prophecies in Jesus of Nazareth. Some Jews were convinced by his 
preaching, ^ also many Greeks and chief women; but thfe unbelieving 
Jews gathered a mob, and as^ulted the house of Jason, where they 
expected to find the apostles; but, being disappointed, they took Jason 
and other brethien before the.riilers,. charging them with treason against 
Ca'sar, Security being taken of Jason and his friends, they were 
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released, anti Paul and Silas quitted the city by night, and proceeded to 
^erea, where they preached in the synagogue of tiie Jews. There the 
generous Philippians twice ministered to the apostle’s support, that the 

f ospel might not be hindered by its preacliers becoming burdensome. 

’hilj iv. 15. The Pereans were more candid and noble than those of 
Thessalonica, for they attended to what was spoken, and diligently com¬ 
pared with scripture the statements of the apostles. Many in consequence 
believed, also many Greeks; but the unbelievMg Jews of Thessalonica, 
on hearing of the apostles’ success ^t Berea, followed them there, and 
stirred up the minds of the people against them. The brethren, there¬ 
fore, sent away Paul; but Timothy and Silas were left behind, until 
Paul, arriving at Athens, sent them word to follow him there. Acts 
xvii. 1—15. 1 Thess. ii. 1, 2. 

While waiting at Athens for his companions, Paul was deeply affected 
at witnessing the idolatry of the city, though the seat of learning and 
politeness. He discoursed with the Jews, and was contemptuously 
attacked by the Epicurean and Ethic philosophers; who, hearing him 
speak of “ Jesus and the resurrection,” imagined that he wanted to 
introduce two new deities. They brought him to the Areopagus, their 
supreme court, whose duty it was to take cognizance of all religious 
disputes, and there questioned him ccmcerning his doctrine- Standing 
on Mars hill, he addressed the multitude in a most noble and impressive 
manner, declaring the one true God, asserting his universal dominion, 
creating power, an3 overruling Providence, and arguing against wor¬ 
shipping the godhead in any material form. Thence he proceeded to 
declare the long forbearance of God, his cqmmand to repentance, 
and his purpose of a final and universal judgment, whereof an assurance 
was given in the resurrection of Christ from the dead. On tins, some 
mocked, but others desired to be further instructed, aqd some cordially 
believed, and clave to the apostles, especially Dionysius, one of the 
court, and a woman of rank named Damaris. Acts xvii. 16—34. 

At this time, we conclude that Silas and Timothy arrived at Athens, 
according to Paul’s expectation; and that Paul, hearing that the Thessa- 
lonian con vet ts were greatly afHicted and persecuted, sent Timothy to 
establish and comfort them. 1 Thess. i. 6.; ii. 34—16.; iii. 1—5. 

From Athens Paul departed to Corinth, a city alike celebrated for its 
elegance and magnificence, and for the voluptuous and dissolute cha¬ 
racter of its inhabitants. There he was introduced to a most delightful 
Christian friendship with Aquila and tPriscilla, with whom he resided^ 
and they pursued together their mutual occupatifn of tent-making; thus 
labouring with his own hands for his daily necessities, that the gospel 
might not be hindered. The Philippians also, for the same reason, again 
contributed to his wants. 2 Cor. xi. 9. , 

On the Sabbath days he reasoned in their synagogues, and wrought 
many miracles. (1 Cor. i. 6, 7.; ii. 4, 5; xii. 4—11 ; xiv. S Cor. xi. 5; 
xii. 12, 13.) In some instances success attended his labours, especialty 
with regard to the families of Stephanus and Epenetus, who were among 
the first converts to Christianity there. (See 1 Cor. xvi. 15, Rom. xvi. 5. 
1 Cor. i. l4—16.) On Timothy’s arrival with tidings of the Sitedfastness 
of the The^salonian believers, the apostle wrote to them'his first very 
affectionate epistle, and shortly afterwards the second; the chief design 
of which seems to be that of correcting a mistake, into wliich they had 
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fallen, by misconstruing some expressions in the former epistle, and 
concluding that the judgment-day was at hand. TKe epistle to the 
Galatians was also probably written ’about the same time, which, con¬ 
trary to his usual custom, he wrote with his own hand. Gal. i." 6. vi. Jl. 

Encouraged by Timothy's report from Thessalonica, the apostle( was 
inspired with fresh ardour, and testified yet more Warmly than before, 
that Jesus was the Christ; but the Jews, opposing and blaspheming, he 
shook his raiment, declared himself clear of their blood, and resolved to 
turn to the Gentiles. Departing from the synagogue, he entered the 
house of Justus, hard by, and there taught; when Crispus, the ruler of 
the synagogue, with all bis house, and many of the Corinthians, believed 
and were baptized. About this time, Paul was encouraged, in a vision, 
with assurances of safety, and promises of success, in that city; he 
therefore remained three years and six months, during which time a 
numerous church was gathered, the members of which became eminent 
for the possession of spiritual gifts. 1 Cor. i. 5—7. But the Jews, 
enraged at Paul’s success, seized upon him, and accused him before 
Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia. Gallic, perceiving it to be a religious 
rather than a civil question, refused to interfere with it. After a yet 
longer continuance in Corinth, Paul departed for Ephesus, accompanied 
by Aquila and Priscilla. At Ephesu? he reasoned with the Jews in the 
synagogue, and was urged to remain longer, but consented not, being 
desirous of keeping the approaching passover at Jefusalem. He there¬ 
fore took* leave of his friends, sailed from Ephesus, landed at Cesarea, 
and hastened up to Jerusalem, where he saluted the church, and admi¬ 
nistered to it the contributions he had brought from the churches of 
the Gentiles. Thence he went down to Antioch, where he tarried 
awhile; and afterwards proceeded regularly through the countries of 
Galatia and Phrygia, visiting the churches, and confirming the disciples, 
and then returned to Ephesus. Acts xviii. 

On Paul's return to Ephesus, he found twelve disciples, quite ignorant 
of the effusion of the Holy Spirit, and having been baptized into John's 
baptism. Paul commended the ministry of John, but shewed how it 
pointed further to Jesus Christ. The disciples then received Christian 
baptism, and Paul laid his hands on tjiem, when they received the Holy 
Ghost, and were enabled to speak with tongues, and prophesy. For 
three months Paul continued to preach in the synagogue, but the Jews 
were hardened, and spake evil before the multitude. He therefore 
separated from them, and debasted in the school qf Tyrannus. This 
course he continued f<*r two years, during which period the name of 
the Lord Jesus became extensively known in Asia, and, in all pro¬ 
bability, the foundation was laid of those seven Asiatic churches to 
whom our Lord’s messages were addressed. Rev, ii. Hi. At this time 
special miracles were wrought by the hands of Paul, which certain 
e^xorcists attempted to imitate, but the evil spirit whom they adjured 
fell upon them,aifid beat them, and they were obliged to flee. By this 
occurrence many were convinced, and believed the gospel. Those who 
had before had recourse to the arts of magic, voluntarily confessed their 
deeds, and expressed their detestation of them by burning their books, 
and the church greatly increased. Acts xix. 1—20. 

During the apostle’s residence in Ephesus, he received a letter from 
the Corinthian church, consulting him on some particular points of 
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doctrine: he also received, from p/ivate channels, information of several 
gross irregularitiips subsisting in that church. In order, therefore, to 
reprove the one, and reply to the*other, he wrote his first epistle to the 
Corinthiaivs, distinguished by its masterly* defence of the doctrine of 
ChV^st’s resurrection, and that of believers in consequence. 1 Cor. i. 
10—12; v. 1, 2; \d. 1, 2; xi. 17—22; vii. 1; viii. 1; xv. 

It was at this time the intention of the apostle first to pass through 
Macedonia and Achaia, visiting the flourishing churches formed at 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, &c., then to go to Jeru¬ 
salem, and afterwards to visit Rome*. With this view he sent forward 
into Macedonia Timothy and Erastus, to prepare the minds of the dis¬ 
ciples for raising a contribution for the poor saints at Jerusalem; which 
he himself would gather, on his intended journey. It is evident, Jiow- 
ever, that this journey was considerably delayed, and that, after forming 
this design, Paul abode yet longer at Ephesus. This delay, arising 
from unavoidable circumstances, was misinterpreted by some malignant 
partizans in the church at Corinth, as impeaching the apostle’s veracity 
in common things, and, consequently, invalidating his testimony as an 
apostle—a base insinuation, which he satisfactorily refuted, with a mag¬ 
nanimous preference to the credit of the gospel above his own personal 
character. Compare Acts xix. 21, 2^ with Rom. xv. 22—29; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1—12; 2 Cor. i. * 

A little before the apostle left Ephesus, he was assaulted by Deme¬ 
trius, a silversmithf whose trade consisted in making silver jhrines, in 
which to enclose the image of Diana, the goddess of the Ephesians. 
Fearing that his trade might be injured by Paul’s preaching, he con¬ 
sulted with his brethren of the same craft, raised a tumult, and enraged 
the mob, who, for the space of two hours, cried out for Dian^. Aris¬ 
tarchus and Gaius, two of Paul’s companions, were seized; the assailants 
rushed with them into the theatre; and Paul himself would have entered, 
and met the fury of the people, but was held back by his friends. It is 
supposed by some, that this tumult took place at the time of Celebrating 
the public games in honour of Diana, and that the design of the multi¬ 
tude was to cast the Christians to a combat with wild beasts, according 
to the allusion, 1 Cor. xv. 32. But in that passage St. Paul more 
probably refers to the rage of wicked and unreasonable men, than to 
any actual conflict with ferocious beasts. At length the town-clerk 
succeeded in appeasing the people. Acts xix. 23—41. 

The apostle now took leave of his friends, and departed for Macedonia. 
It is doubtful whether Timothy, having returned from Corinth, was noV 
left at Ephesus, as alluded to 1 Tim. i. 3. and that Saint Paul’s first 
epistle to him was now written, under the expectation of shortly return¬ 
ing, I Tim. iv. 13; but that this expectation being frustrated, T/rnothy 
joined the apostle, Acts xx. 4 ; or whethei^, fixing the date of the epistle 
much later, those passages refer to a journey of St. Paul, to Ephesus, 
and thence to Macedonia, after the close of the history in the Acts ; tiie 
latter appears most probable. At Troas a fair opportunity presented 
itself for preaching the gospel; but the apostle, not receiving tidings 
from his friends at Corinth, as he expected by^Titus, he passed on 
without delay to Macedonia, intending to proceed from theace to Corinth, 
since he could not visit that church first according to his original 
intention. But meeting with Titus in Macedonia, and receiving good 
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accounts from Corinth, especially of the happy effects produced 'by hii 
epistle, and of the ready liberality of the Corinthians towards the saints 
in Judea, the apostle wrote his second« 2 pistle to the Corinthians, probably 
from Philippi, and forwarded' it by Titus. Acts xx. 1—-5. 2Corj»u. 12, 13. 
(Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 5, 6. with 2 Cor. i. 15, 16.) vU. 6-^15. 
viii, 16—23. xii. 18. * 

The apostle next visited Greece. In bis progress from Macedonia to 
Greece, he is supposed tc^ have preached the gospel on the coniines of 
lllyrium, as mentioned Rom. xv. 19. After remaining in Greece about 
three months, Paul was about to sail for Syria, but, understanding that 
the Jews were in ambush for him, be altered his plan, and returned 
through Macedonia with several companions. From Corinth he wrote 
the epistle to the Romans. That this epistle was written from Corinth is 
evident, by its being sent by j^hebe, a deaconess of the church at 
Cenchrea adjoining to Corinth, Rom. xvi. 1 : also from the salutations 
of Erastus, chamberlain of the city of Corinth, Rom. xvi. 23, and whose 
residence was there, 2 Tim. iv. 20: and from Gains, who lived at 
Corinth, and of whom St. Paul speaks as his host at the time of writing, 
Rom. xvi. 23. Acts xx. 2—4. Rom. xv. 25—-27. 

Some of the company proceeded to Troas, where Paul followed them 
from Philippi. At their solemn assembly on the first day of the week, 
Paul preached to them, previously to Viis intended departure. On this 
occasion, Eutychus, falling asleep, wds taken up dead ; but Paul miracu¬ 
lously restored him to life, then resumed his discourse, which this 
incident had interrupted, and celebratfed the euebarist. Acts xx. 5~12. 

Next day they departed from Troas, intending to sail by Ephesus 
without calling there, on*account of Paul’s anxiety to arrive at Jerusalem 
before the feast of Pentecost. From Miletus Paul sent for the elders of 
the church at Ephesus, and appealed to them as to the fidelity and zeal 
with which he had discharged his ministry among them. He avowed his 
expectation of trials and persecutions, yet nobly declared himself un¬ 
moved by these things. He then most affectionately took leave of his 
friends, as one whom they should see no more, charged them to take 
heed to the flock committed to them, and so dearly purchased by the 
blood of the great Shepherd of the sheep. He warned them of their 
danger from seducing teachers, commended them to God and to the 
word of his grace, again appealed to them for the disinterestedness of his 
labours among them, and urged them to charity, from his own example, 
and from the exhortation of the Lord Jesus. A most tender and affecting 
separation then ensued, the Ephesians falling on Paul’s neck, kissing 
him, and weeping sore, sSrrowing most of all for his intimation that they 
should see his face no more. xx. 13—38. 

From Miletus the apostle and his company proceeded to Cesarea. 
By the way, they landed a’t Tyre, the chief city of Pboenieia, and, finding 
disciples, tarfied there seven days. Some of these brethren warned 
PstuI, by the Sjpirit, of the dangers that aw&ited him at Jerusalem. He, 
however, proceedeS on his way. As he went to embark, they aceom- 
nanied him to the sea-shore with their wives and children, and they all 
kneeled down on the sea-shore and prayed. What an affecting, yet 
delightful parting! ils silent sorrows, soothed by the hope that their 
uext.meeting would be in heaven, or farther on in the way to it. At 
Ptolcmais, they staid one day with tlie brethren there, and then pro- 
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eeedect ’to C«8aTea, where they lodged in the house of Philip the evan¬ 
gelist, whose foarylaughters prophesied. 

During the aposUe’s stay therein there came down a prophet from 
Judea, named Agahus, who significantly predicted Paul’s imprisonment 
at Jerusalem, and his being delivered into the hands of the Gentiles. 
The disciples dissuaded him from going to Jerusalem, but he declared 
his resolute willingness even to die in the sacred cause ; they therefore 
submitted to his noble decision, and the compaliy proceeded to Jerusa¬ 
lem, accompanied by some brethren from Cesarea, who conducted them 
to the house of Mnason, an old disciple, with whom they were to lodge. 
Acts xxi. 1—16. 

At Jerusalem, the apostle and his company were cordially received by 
the brethren there; they met at the house of the apostle James, and 
declared the success that had attended Paul’s ministry among the Gen¬ 
tiles. The brethren greatly rejoiced in the tidings, but warned Paul 
that a strong prejudice existed against him in the minds of many Jewish 
believers, on account of his indifference to the ceremonial law, and they 
recommended his adopting conciliatory measures, such as joining him¬ 
self with some others in a vow of Nazariteship; with which he complied, 
and began his purification. When his vow was nearly accomplished, 
the Asiatic Jews, seeing him in the temple, alarmed the people with a 
rumour of his having introduced Greeks, and profaned the holy place. 
In their blind rage they attempted to kill him, but were prevented by 
the chief captain L^ias, who took Paul into custody, and commanded 
him to be bound with chains, and conveyed to the castle. He then 
inquired of the people what he had done, but could obtain no definite 
answer; the multitude following, and crying violently, ‘ Away with him !* 

On Paul requesting permission to speak, the chief captain askecl whe¬ 
ther he were not a seditious Egyptian impostor. Paul tjien declared his 
birth and citizenship, and, on leave being granted, and silence obtained, 
proceeded with his speech, declaring his education, his former character 
as a bigot and persequtor, his miraculous conversion, and call to preach 
the gospel, and the Divine command for him to depart out of Jerusalem, 
and exercise his ministry among the Gentiles. The people, enraged at 
the mention of the Gentiles, burst into violent expressions of displeasure, 
and Lysias ordered Paul to be examined by scourging; but he pleaded 
his privilege as a Roman citizen. On being examined before the San¬ 
hedrim, Paul asserted his innocence; on which the high-priest com¬ 
manded him to be smitten. Paul sharply reproved him for this injus¬ 
tice, but apologized'for his warmth, on being informed of the office sus- ’ 
tained by the individual. 

Perceiving that part of the council wCTe Pharisees and part Sadducees, 
Paul very adroitly, yet very justly, turned the circumstance to advan¬ 
tage, He declared himself a pharisee, the son of a pharisee, and still 
zealous for the fundamental doctrines of that sect, such as a fature state, 
and the resurrection of the dead. Ibis led to a dissension between the!* 
two parties themselves. The pharisees seemed inclined to acquit him, 
and suggested the probability of his having received a revelation from 
above. • • 

A sharp contention then arose between the two sects, and Lysias 
apprehending violence to Paul, commanded the soldiers to take him 
from among the people, and bring him to the castle. There the apostle 
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was encouraged by a vision of the Lord Jesus Christ, who tokl him that he 
must testify of his name in Rome. Finding that their ^rmer attempt had 
failed against Paul., the restless malignant Jews bound themselves by an 
oath to kill him, and laid in wait accordingly; but their design was dis¬ 
covered and communicated to Paul by his nephew, who also informed 
the chief captain of it, who immediately conveyed Paul by night to 
Cesarea to Felix, the governor of the province. Acts xxi. 17—40. 
xxii. xxiii. 

When the time was come for hearing Paul’s cause before Felix, the 
high priest and elders went down to appear against him; and, the better 
to secure their malignant ends, they engaged the aid of Tertullus, an 
Orator, who poured into the ears of Felix tlxe most flagrant and corrupt, 
flattery, and then accused Paul of sedition, heresy, and profanation of 
the temple. Felix having called upon Paul to answer for himself, he 
denied the charge, and gave an account of his faith and conversation. 
Felix then deferred the matter till Lysias the chief captain should come 
down, and give him further information, and committed Paul to the 
charge of a centurion, commanding that he should have liberty to see 
his friends, and receive any kindnesses they might be disposed to bestow 
upon him. After some time, Felix, accompanied by his wife Drusilia, a 
Jewess, sent for Paul, and desired to hear Him concerning the faith of 
Christ. This corrupt judge, probably, expected to have been amused 
with curious speculations, or wonderful katements; but Paul simply and 
forciblyteasoned with him of righteousness, tempet'ance, and judgment 
to come. These were the topics to make a wicked man uneasy; and it 
discovered in Paul nq common degree of fidelity and magnanimity to 
address them to his judge. The consequence was, that the magistrate 
stood convicted before the prisoner. Felix trembled, and dismissed the 
faithful apostle,, promising to send for him, and hear him again at some 
more convenient season. This, however, as far as we know, never 
arrived but Felix, though convinced of Paul’s innocence, kept him a 
prisoner'to please the Jews, in the hope, also, that money might have 
been given him by Paul’s friends, to procure his liberation. But, after 
two years, Felix resigned the government of the province to Festus, and 
left Paul still a prisoner. Acts xxiv. 

Shortly after the accession of FestUs he went up to Jerusalem, when 
the high priest and the Jews applied to him, beseeching that Paul might 
be brought up for judgment; they again intending to lay wait for and 
^ kill him. But Festus commanded them to meet him at Caesarea, which 
* they did, and brougbtji many charges against him. ‘'These he could with 
a good conscience firmly deny; |||nd Festus, in order to ingratiate him¬ 
self with the Jews, proposed toTaul to take a new trial at Jerusalem; 
which he declined, and, appealed to Csesar. Shortly after this, Agrippa* 
king of Chaldea, with his sister Bernice, visited Festus, when he laid 
before them Paul’s case, and Agrippa expressed a wish to hear the man 
liimself. Accordingly, Paul offered before him so masterly and impres¬ 
sive a defence of the Christian religion, that, though Festus imagined 
him to be in a state of distraction brought on by enthusiasm and excess 
of study, Agrippa.declared himself almost pursuaded to bd a Christian; 
and all agr^ that Paul had done nothing worthy of death or of bonds* 
and might have been set at liberty but for his own appeal to Cmsar! 
Acta XXV. xxvi. 
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According to his appeal, Paul soon after set out on his voyage from Cesa- 
rea to Rome, accotVpanied by Luke and Aristarchus, and placed w-th other 
prisoners under the care of Julius. • They first touched at Sidon, where 
Paul was pdkmitted to visit his friends. Passing Cyprus, they went over 
the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia to Mysia, a city of Lysia; then, finding 
a ship of Alexandriet sailing to Italy, the centurion and his prisoners 
entered it, and proceeded slowly on their voyage as far as the Fair 
Havens. 


On account of the approach of winter, and the difficulty and danger 
of sailing at that season, Paul advised that they should winter there, 
rather than endanger the lading, the ship, and even their own lives. 
His proposal, however, was overruled, and they loosed thence, and sailed 
close by Crete. A tempestuous wind arising, they ran under the island of 
Clauda, and with difficulty secured the boat. After many difficulties, 
they lightened the ship, first of her cargo, and at length even of her 
tackling. Still no hope of escape appeared; the sea was tempestuous, and 
the darkness so awful that for many days neither sun nor stars appeared. 
But when all were overwhelmed with anxiety and distress, and w'aited 
the wave that should plunge them into destruction, Paul, with the 
utmost dignity and composure, stood forth, and encouraged them with an 
assurance of personal safety, though thtf ship would be lost; “ for," said 
he, “ there stood by me this night the angel of God, whose I gm, and 
whom I serve, and signified not only that I must be preserved and stand 
before Caesar, but also that the lives of all who sailed with me should be 
preserved for my sake.” He therefore urged them to be of good cheer, 
and partake of the provisions which remained.. In the extremity of 
danger some of the mariners attempted to flee out of the ship, and 
secure their own safety by making to the shore; but Paul forbade this, 
saying that their assistance was necessary to the preservation of the rest: 
a striking proof that neither the decrees no^ the promises of God are to 
be interpreted as superseding the use of means, or excusing m^n in the 
neglect of duty. It was expressly declared that all the ship’s company 
should be saved; and yet, except the sailors remained in the ship to do 
their duty, they could not be saved. God has not confined himself to 
the use of means, but he has conf^ed us; and though assuredly he can 
fulfil his purposes without the intervention of any second agent or 
means, we have no reason whatever to expect that any purpose of mercy 
will be revealed to us, but in the way of Divine appointment. As they 
drew near to land, apd ran the ship into a creek, the soldiers proposed to. 
kill the prisoners, lest they should escape : but this cruel proposal was 
overruled by the centurion, chiefly wilk a view to Paul’s preservation. 
All were permitted to swim; and so, some on boards, and some on broken 
pieces of the ship, escaped safe to land; andjthe whole crew, consisting of 
276 persons, escaped, and landed on the island of Melita, or Malta, in 
the Mediterranean. There they were hospitably received b*y the inha¬ 
bitants. As they prepared a fire to warm and dry the sufferers, a viper 
came forth from the sticks, and fastened on Paul’s hand; and the bar¬ 
barians concluded that he was a murderer, or other gross. criminal, who, 
though be had escaped the sea, was pursued by the’ rttributive justice of 
God. But Paul, according to the promise of his Master, (Mark xvi. 18. 
Luke X. 19.) shook the creature into the fire, and received no harm.. 
The people then changed their mind, and concluded that he was a god ; 
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a mbtake wliicli the apostle, doubtless, corrected. Th6y were then 
received, and lodged three days in the house of PubliAs, the governor of 
the island; whose kindness Paul requited by curing bis father of a fever 
and a bloody dux: many diseased persons, coming from albparts of the 
island, were likewise healed. After remaining three months tp' the 
island, the voyagers pursued their way in a ship of Alexandria, Landing' 
at Syracuse, in Sicily, they tarried three days. At Puteoli, near Naples, 
Paul and his friends found Cliristian brethren, and remained with them a 
week, and thence proceeded by land to Rome. 

We have no account of the planting of Christianity at Rome, unless, 
indeed, it was carried there by some of the strangers of Rome,” who 
were converted at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost. (Acts ii. 10.) The 
church, however, was already numerous and famous, and the apostle had 
long before addressed an epistle to it. The news of the apostle's arrival 
in Italy having somewhat preceded him, some Christians from Rome 
came forth to meet him; by which he was greatly encouraged. On 
reaching the city, the prisoners were given up by the centurion to the 
captain of the guard; and Paul, probably through the intercession of 
the kind and courteous Julius, was permitted to dwell in his own hired 
house, with a soldier to guard him, in all probability chained to hunt 
according to the Roman custom.*' ^ 

Soon, after his arrival in Rome, Paul called together the Jews in that 
city, and stated to them his sentiments. At first they heard him with 
patiened; but most of them rejected the truths of Christianity. On this 
account, the apostle solemnly applied to them the censure of the prophet 
Isaiali, (vi. 10.) and .declared that the gospel, being rejected by the 
Jews, .was sent to the Gentiles, and by them received. For two years 
the apostle continued receiving inquirers at his house, and preaching the 
gospel. Acts xxvii. xxviii. During this period were written the epistles 
to the Ephesians, PhilippiqiM, and Colossians; each of them designed to 
confirm ,the disciples in th® faith, and attachment to the gospel, in the 
cause of which the apostle was a willing and joyful sufferer, and to urge 
upon them the duty of maintaining a conduct becoming their Christian 
profession. To the Philippians, also, the apostle expressed his affectionate 
gratitude for their Christian bounty, ministered to him by the hands of 
Epaphroditus their pastor, who bad^ visited him in his imprisonment, 
and had been seized with dangerous sickness at Rome, but was then 
recovered and had returned. The epistle to the Colossians was also written , 

, about the same period j and that to Philemon, a member of the church 
at Colosse, on behalf of his penitent servant Onesimus; and, either 
during his imprisonment or shortly after, that to the Hebre^ws. On the 
whole, it is evident that the cause of Christianity was greatly promoted 
by circumstances seemingly, the most adverse. Pml. i. 12—30. 

We have no particulars concerning the apostle’s release. It is pro¬ 
bable that liis ^rsecutors in Judea durst not prosecute him before the 
emperor; and ^at, as several of the household of Ceesar” were among 
his converts and friends, to their intercession he might be indebted for 
his liberty. As as can be gathered from incidental hints in the 
epistles, it is supposed that, on Staining his release, the hpostle went 
into Judea,* accompanied by Timothy and Titus, but left Titus in Crete; 
(Tit. i. 6.) that then he proceeded to visit the churches of Judea, to 
whom he had lately written his epistle. (Heb. xiii. 23.) Having gone 
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through Syria, Cilicia, and Asia Minor, they continued some time at 
Colosse; that Pam then left Timothy at ^Iphesus,* and proceeded to 
Macedonia, whence he wrote his fifst epistle* to Timothy, and that to 
Titus; that,'having visited the churches of Greece, and probably that of 
Corinth, he passed the winter at Nicopolis, and thence proceeded to 
Crete, and perhaps ag*ain to Corinth. 

But his indefatigable labours were drawing to a close. He returned 
to Rome, where it is generally supposed he met the apostle Peter. His 
zeal in preaching the gospel soon exposed him to a second imprisonment. 
Of this we have no farther particulars than those we gather from the 
second epistle to Timothy, which is, indeed, a glorious testimony to the 
power of divine grace to support the mind under the most trying circum¬ 
stances. How invaluable the testimony of a man who had laboured, 
and suffered, and lost so much for the sake of Christianity, and who had, 
in near prospect a violent death : “ Nevertheless, I am not ashamed, for 
I know in whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which 1 have committed to Him against that day.” “ I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight; I have finished my course; I have kept the 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Ixird the righteous judge Bhall give unto me at that day; and 
not to me only, but to all them that love his appearing.” 2 Tim. i. 12 ; 
iv. 6—8. How longb the apostle continued in prison, we do noj know; 
probably a year or more, as he appeared twice before Nero: nor have 
we any particulars as to the manner of his death, but, according to early 
tradition, he was beheaded. As he wrote to TimolSiy in near expectation 
of his death, and urged him to hasten to him, (2 Tim. iv. 9.) the beloved 
evangelist was probably a witness of his martyrdom, and saw him, 
according to his often expressed solicitude, “ finish his cdurse with joy/' 
Acts XX. 24. 

PAULUS-Pau'-lhs. 

Same signification. Sergius Paulus was proconsul, or governor, of 
Cyprus. When the apostles Saul and Barnabas visited Paphos in that 
island, where the governor dwelt, Elymas, or Barjesus, a sorcerer, with¬ 
stood their preaching, and endeaupured to hinder the proconsul from 
believing the gospel. For this crime, Elymas was struck with blindness; 
and Paulus, witnessing this miracle, embraced the Christian faith. It 
has been supposed that Saul adopted the name of Paul in honour of this 
governor. Acts xiii, 7—12. 

PEDAHZUR— Pe-dah'-zui?. 

Saviour ; sIrong and powerful ; o ^, stone of redemption. Pe- 
dahzur, or Phadassur, was father of Gamaliel, the head of the tribe of 
Manasseh when the children of Israel left Egypt'. Numb. i. 10; ii. 20; 
vii. 54, 59; x. 23. , 

PEDAHEL. or PHEDAEL-Pe-da'-hel. 

Redemption of God. The son of Ammihud, of the tribe of Naphtali, 
was one of the commissioners appointed by Moses to allot the land of 
Canaan. Numb, xxxiv. 28. 

PEDAIAH, or PHADAIA— Pe-da-i'-ah. • 

Redemption of the Lord, One of this name was father of Zebudah, 

See page SOS. 
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the mother of Jehoiakim, king of Judah. 2 Kings xxiii. *36. Another 
Was the son of Jeconiah, king of Judah, and fathei^of Eerubbabel and 
Shimei. 1 Chron. iii. 18,cl9. A third Pedaiah, the son of Parosh, is 
mentioned Neh. iii. 25; viii. 4. ‘ 

PEKAH— Pfi'-KAH. 

He that opens. Pekah, the son of Remaliah, was general of the 
army of Pekahiah, king of Israel. He conspired against his master, and 
slew him in Samaria; and, having usurped the kingdom, reigned twenty 
years. His conduct was very evil in the sight of the Lord, and after the 
example of Jeroboam the son of Nebat. During the reign of Pekah, 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, came into the land of Israel, took several 
cities, and carried away the inhabitants into captivity. 

In the days of king Ahaz, Pekah made some threatening attacks upon 
Judah, and greatly terrified the king and people; but they were 
encouraged by the assurances of the prophet Isaiah, that the enterprise 
should fail, and that, within three years, Israel should cease to be a 
nation ; which accordingly came to pass. Isa. vii. 

Pekah was at last slain in a conspiracy by Hoshea, the son of Elah, 
who reigned in his stead. 9 Kings xv. 25, 38. 2 Chron. xxviii. 6. 

PEKAHIAH— Pe-ka-hi'-ah. 

It Is THE Lord that opens'. The son and successor of Menahem, 
king of Israel. He reigned wickedly two years, and then was slain in 
his own palace by Pekah son of Remalian, whp usurped the throne. 
(See tlfe foregoing article.) 2 Kings xv. 22, 23. 

PELAIAH— Pe-la-i'-ah. 

Miracle, mystery y or, secret of the Lcjrd. Pelaiah (or Phalaia) 
was one of the principal Levites who reti^ned from captivity, and who 
signed the covenant of the Lord in the time of Nehemian. Neh. viii. 7. 
X. 10. 

PELALlAH/tr PHELELIAH— Pe-la-li'-ah. 

Who thinks on the Lord. Was the son of Amzi, and father of 
Jeroham, of the family of Pashur, son of Malchiah, of the race of the 
priests. Neh. xi. 12. 

PELATIAH— Pe-la-ti'-ah. 

Let the Lord deliver. * One o^ this name (otherwise Phaltias, or 
Phelti,) was the son of Hananiah, and father of Ishi, of the tribe of 
Simeou, He subdued the Amalekites on mount Seir. 1 Chron. iii. 21. 
iv. 42. 

2. Was son of Benaiah, a |ll‘ince of the people ,in the time of Zede- 
kiah, king of Judahs He opposed the advice given by Jeremiah to 
submit to Nebuchadnezzar. At this time the prophet Ezekiel was in 
captivity, where he had a vision intimating the judgments of God against 
those wicked persons who made a mock at the types and predictions of 
the prophets, and flattered themselves that the execution of Divine 
vengeance* was yet afar off. Among these Pelatiah was one of the most 
conspicuous; and, at the moment the prophet uttered this prediction, he 
was cut off by death. £zek. xi. 1—13. 

3. A third of this name sealed the covenant. Neh. x. 22. 

PELEG-Pe'-leo. 

Division. A son of Eber, born about one hundred years after the 
deluge. He was so named because that, about the time of his birth, the 
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earth was divided by the confusion pf tongues amqng the builders of the 
tower of Babel. Gtn. x. 25; xi. 16—-19. In the genealogy of our Lord, 
Peleg is called Phalec. Luke iii. 35, 

PELET— Pe‘-let.’ 

Deuyers, deliverance, or FM6HT. Pelet, (or Phalleth) the son of 
Azmaveth, was one of David’s valiant men, who joined him at Ziklag. 
1 Chron. xii. 3. 


PELETH, or PHALLETH— PiT-leth. 

Judgment. Son of Pallu, of the trjbe of Reuben, father of On and 
Jehiel. Num. xvj. 1. 

PENINNAH-Pe-nin'-nah. 

Pearl, precious stone. One of the wives of Elkanah, the father of 
Samuel, She was a woman of a vain, overbearing, and ungodly spirit. 
There is no surer proof of a mean and ungenerous mind, than to pride 
ourselves on those distinctions which are freely conferred on us, and are 
wholly irrespective of character; and especially to despise and triumph 
over others who are denied those blessings which we enjoy, and that 
without any demerit of their own. The person whose mind is elevated 
in pious gratitude to the Author of all blessings, and expanded in bene¬ 
volence to his fellow-creatures, cannot feel or act thus. It pleased God 
to bless Peninnah with several children, while Hannah (afterwards the 
mother of Samuel) was barren. But, instead of receiving the blessing 
with humble thankftjlness, she was elevated with pride, and cruelly 
insulted Hannah. An additional mark of her b^d and unholy disposition 
was, that she exercised it at a season of holy devotion, when, above all 
otlier times, every unkind feeling should have begn laid aside, and holy 
peace and benevolence suffered to prevail. Hannah was indeed greatly 
distressed by the malignant reproaches of her rival; but she took the 
right course with her sorrows, and carried them to the throne of grace : 
and the Lord graciously visited her, and bes^wed a son in answer to her 
prayers, while he humbled her cruel adversary. In Hannah’s, grateful 
song of praise, she says “ the barren hath borne seven, and she that hath 
many children is waxed feeble.” Hence it has been supposed that 
Peninnah’s children were taken from her, or, at least, that she ceased 
bearing from that time, 1 Sam. i. ii. 

PENUEL— Pen'-u-el. 

Face, or vision of God; or, that sees God. One Penuel (or 
Phanuel) was son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah. 1 Chron. iv. 4. Another 
was the son of Shas];»ak, mentioned 1 Chron. viii. 25. 

PERSIS— Per'-sis. • 

A PERSIAN. A Roman lady, whom the apostle Paul saluted with much 
Christian affection, as one who had laboured much in the Lord. Rom. 
xvi, 12. . • • 

PETER, or CEPHAS— Pe'-ter. 

A stone. This eminent apostle was a native of Bethsaida,*in Galilee. 
He was the son of Jona, or Jonas, and brother of Andrew, His original 
name was Simon, to which our Lord added that of Peter, as signihcant 
of his disposition. These brothers were among the earliest disciples of 
our Lord, and had probably been followers of John the Baptist. Andrew 
was first called, and, on finding Simon, brought him to 'Jesus. John 
i. 41—44. Near relations should thus be mutual helps to each other in 
their best concerns. Happy they who are the means of bringing a 
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brother, a sister, or a.:frien^ ,tb relati<?jas must soon 

be terminated; but tuoae wio^re uui^ im *^riat Je«^is shall be for ever 
together with the Lord. „ , * * >< 

It is generally ■ thought thait liSkese were present when our 

Lord performed the miracle at the maisdage of Cana in Galilee,;' but 
they returned to their ordinary occupation, that of hshermen. Some 
months afterwards, Jesus, passing the lake of Gennesaret, saw the 
brothers engaged in waShing their nets, andj, entering the boat, he bade 
Peter thrust but into the deep,.and take a draught of fishes. Peter 
obeyed the command, though, perhaps, little expecting success ; for he 
had already toiled all the night, and taken nothing. But now their 
effort was rewarded, and the future fuccess of their ministry intimated, 
by a miraculous draught of fishes, so that their own vessel, and that of 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee, were filled. Peter immediately 
tlirew himself at Jesus’ feet in fear and confusion, saying, “ Depart from 
me, for I am sinful man, O Lord.” But Jesus encouraged him, saying, 
Fear not, follow me, and I will make you fishers of men.” From 
thenceforth these disciples became the stated attendants of our Lord, 
throughout his ministry. Matt. iv. 18—22. Mark i. 16—20. Luke 
V. 1—11. Shortly after this, our Lord, visiting Peter at his own bouse, 
found his mother-in-law sick of a fever, and miraculously healed her. 
Matt. viii. 14, 15. Luke iv. 38, 3p. ^ 

This apostle was honoured with the peculiar intimacy and friendship 
of our Lord. He was one of the three who alofSe were permitted to 
witness some of his greatest miracles, (Luke viii, 51.) the glory of his 
transfiguration, (Matt, xvii. ].) and the, scene of his agony, (Matt, 
xxvi. 37.) Peter was of a remarkably ardent and affectionate spirit, 
very zealous and enterprising. But, until'^experience, some of it very 
bitter experience, had matured his character, and softened his peculi¬ 
arities, he was often very rash and injudicious. Whatever be our 
natural dispositions, it is our duty, as Christians, to watch over and 
make the best of them, praying for grace to correct what is amiss, and 
to turn what is good to the best account. Christians ought also to avoid 
censuring others on account of an innocent difference in natural dispo¬ 
sitions. Those who are more cool and judicious should not discourage 
the active zeal of the ardent and energetic, but endeavour, by prudent 
and friendly counsel, to direct and regulate it: and those who are all 
fire and bustle should not reproach others, or suspect them of want of 
love to the common cause, but should endeavour to profit by their more 
mature deliberation, ||pd combine prudence with Jetivity so as to give 
both the best effect. 

When Jesus walked on the waters of Gennesareth, Peter proposed to 
come and meet him, Pur^ Lord, to shew Peter his weakness, and to 
teach useful lessons to all his disciples, permitted him to come; but his 
faitli soon slackened,.and be began to siqk. In this extremity, Peter was 
•rescued by the power and grace of his Saviour; but, instead of a com¬ 
mendation for strong faith, in needlessly thrusting himself into danger, 
which he probably expected, he received a rebuke for weak faith, in so 
soon relinquishing his confidence. Matt. xiv. 28—31. ' 

We have* on record two very interesting and noble confessions of this 
apostle. When many went back from following Jesus, and he appealed to the 
twelve, Will ye also go away ?” Peter, in the name of the rest, promptly 
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tnise to them ; Go, teljjsj Kis dise^ples^',ag,d' Peter^ that he goeth before 
you into ■' ,On the same (Say, Jesus himself appeared to 

Peter: the particulars of t,his: interview are not recorded; but we can 
scarcely cfoubt that it comj^seheoded the expressions of genuine contrition 
and deep self-abhorrence on itfie one part, and the manifestations of for¬ 
giving love on th^ other. Mark xvi. 7; Luke xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 
But how vile is the abuse made of this affectinjg’ instance, by those who 
draw from it encouragement to sin, in presumptuous expectation of the 
Divine forgiveness ; “ Peter sinned grievously, and yet was forgiven and 
saved, and so may I.” No ; Peter was sincere at heart. He was 
drawn into temptation; but he never purposed to sin, and deny his Lord. 
With all his imperfections, he wotld have shuddered at the idea of sinning, 
under the expectation of being forgiven. Besides, though Peter was for¬ 
given, he suTCred bitterly for his sin. He was speedily brought to re¬ 
pentance, and then he went out and wept bitterly. Sin is an abominable 
thing, and will assuredly prove as wormwood and gall; or else as a deadly 
potion, or a ponderous millstone to sink the soul into perdition. 

Somewhat more than a week after our Lord's resurrection, He appeared 
to Peter and several other disciples, as they were fishing on the sea of 
Tiberias. Jesus asked them of their success ; and, though they were then 
destitute, he directed them to cast th5 net on the right side of the ship, 
and they should find. They did so, and now were not able to draw it to 
land for the muldtide of fishes. John, the contemplative disciple, first 
recognized his Lord ; but Peter, the ardent, active disciple, orf the first 
intimation of his Master’s presence, girt on his fisher’s coat, cast himself 
in the sea, and swam to Him on the shore. Tha other disciples followed 
in their vessels, and all paEj|pok of a j:neal, at which their risen I^srd pre¬ 
sided. After dinner, Jesus, in a most affecting manner, appealed to 
Peter thrice. “ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” Peter, with hum¬ 
ble stedfastness, maintained the sincerity of his attachment, and referred 
back the appeal to his Lord's omniscience, “ Lord, thou knowestjall things, 
thou knowest that I love thee!” It is an unspeakable mercy to the 
sincere, though imperfect Christian, that he has to do with the Searcher 
of hearts; and a consciousness that He knows and approves our sincerity, 
may and will support us under any slights and suspicions that man may 
put upon US/ 

With each renewed attestation of love, Jesus gave to Peter a renewed 
charge to feed His flock, feed His lambs. Jesus never gave such a com¬ 
mand to any but tl^pse who sincerely love Him; and they will be ready iq 
testify their love by employing themselves in H« service. At the same 
interview, Jesus foretold to Peter that he should be crucified in his old age. 
In what a most delightful expression is the intimation couched, “signifying 
by what death he should glorify God.” The language of the true saint of 
God is, “ Let Christ be magnified in my body, whether by life 
or by death.**^ “ Whether we live, we live unto the* Lord; and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord. Whether vne live, thereforS, 
or die, we arc the Lord’s.” On this occasion, Peter’s natural ardour and 
inquisitiveness betrayed him into a vain curiosity as to the destinies of hi^ 
fellow-apostle John; which Jesus reproved, saying, “4f I will^thathe tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee? Follow thou me !” John xxi. 

. Soon after the ascension of our Lord, Peter, who now kept close to the 
disciples, and was affectionately acknowledged bv them, proposed to them 
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to elect one as an apostle in the place of Judas the trait<^, to which they 
all agreed, and Matthias was henceforth numbered with the eleven 
apostles. Acts i. f * 

On the day of Pentecost, when the Holy Ghost descended* upon the 
disciples in miraculous effusion, Peter, in the name of the rest, stood 
forward, and explained to the multitude, who had* come together in 
astonishment, that this gr^oX miracle was the fulfilment of ancient pro¬ 
phecies, and the consequence of the resurrection and ascension of Jesus, 
whom they and their rulers had wickedly crucified. Such mighty efficacy 
attended theh simple statements, that the multitude, pricked to the heart, 
exclaimed, Men and brethren, what shall we do ?” Being directed to 
repent and believe the gospel, they wer6 enabled to comply; and pro¬ 
fessing their faith in Christ, were immediately baptized. No less than 
three thousand souls were, on that occasion, added to the church. Acts ii. 

Shortly after, Peter and John, entering the temple-gate, miraculously 
cured a man who had been lame from his birth; on which a concourse of 
admiring spectators were drawn together, whom Peter addressed, declar¬ 
ing that this miracle was not by any virtue or holiness of tlieir own, but 
by the power and in the name of Jesus Christ, whom their rulers had 
crucified, but whom God had raised from the dead. He further declared 
that the sufferings and death of ChVist were in fulfilment of prophecy, and 
as an atonement for the sins of the.world ; and pleaded with them to 
repent and believe the gospel, which was first pubU|hed and offered to 
them as the descendants qf Abraham. 

The preaching of the gospel was most offensive to the priests and 
Sadducees, who therefore seized the apostles Peter and John, detained 
them in,custody through the night,^ and the following day brought them 
before the Sanhedrim, who questioned them as to the miracle; to which 
they boldly replied, ascribing it to Jesus of Nazareth, whom they had 
crucified, but with whom there was abundant salvation, and in no other. 
The coui\cil, astonished at their intrepidity, and confounded by the 
presence of the man who had been healed, consulted together, and judged 
It expedient to dismiss the apostles, at the same time strictly forbidding 
them to preach any more in the name of Jesus, and threatening them in 
case of disobedience. But Peter and John nobly replied, *‘ Whether it be 
right in the sight of God, to hearken tb you more than unto God, judge 
ye? for we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard." 
They, therefore, returned to their own company, and obeyed the com- 
ipand of their Lord, to preach the gospel, cheerfully leaving the con¬ 
sequences in his hands.# Acts hi. iv. 

At this time, the disciples being exposed to great worldly Iqsses for the 
sake of Christianity, and at the same time firmly believing the testimony 
of their Lord as to the approaphing desolations of Judea, sold their lands 
and possessions, and had all things in common. 

This gave occasion to the dissimulation of Ananias and Sapphira, who, 
h&ving sold a possession, kept back part of the price, at the same time 
stedfastly asserting that they had given in the whole. Peter, inspired 
with the Spirit of God, sharply rebuked their covetousness and falsehood, 
charged them with Wing to the Holy Ghost, and pronounced the awful 
sentence of their sudaen death, which instantaneously took place. 

Many other miracles were also wrought by Peter and the rest of the 
apostles; multitudes of sick persons were healed, and many believers 
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and firmly replied, “ Lord, to whom shall we go but unto thee? thou 
hast the words bf eternal life. And we believe, and are sure, that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God." John vi. 68, 69. 

On another occasion, Jesus inquired of the disciples, what was the 
opinion of the people concerning him ? and then, what were their own 
sentiments ? Peter*nobly answered and said, “ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God." Our Lord commended his faith, and told him 
that its origin was divine. It is an unspeakable blessing to possess true 
faith in Christ. He alone is the Ruck of ages. Faith and hope, built 
on him, shall never be confounded, nor shall earth or hell prevail against • 
them; but if we possess this faith, let us remember, “ Not of ourselves, 
it is the gift of God.” But even genuine faith is imperfect; and though 
Peter had faith to discern the glory of his Saviour through the vail of 
meanness by which it was thei^ surrounded, he could not yet perceive 
how it could be consistent with that glory to go through a scene of 
suffering and death. When Peter had declared, that the disciples 
believed Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of God, from that time Jesus 
began plainly to foretell bis rejection, sufferings, and death. Then Peter 
took him and rebuked him, saying, “ Be it far from thee. Lord; this shall 
not be unto thee. But he turned and said unto Peter, Get thee behind 
me, Satan; thou art an offence unto me, for thou savourest not the things 
that be of God, but those that be of men,” Matt. xvi. 13—23. 

Peter was the digciple whom his Lord sent to catch a fish, in^the mouth 
of which was a piece of money, just sufficient 4o pay the tribute for Jesus 
and for himself. Matt. xvii. 24—27. 

On another occasion, when Jesus was cautieming against the love of 
this world, as a great obstacle to i»en becoming bis decided followers, 
Peter, with a degree of self-confidence and carnal expectation, professed, 
“ Lord, we have forsaken all, and followed thee; what shall we have 
therefore?” None ever followed Christ, and were in the end losers 
thereby; but the great reward was of a higher and more spiritual nature 
than Peter at the time imagined. Matt. xix. 27—30. “ 

When our Lord, at the last passover, enforced on his disciples the 
duties of humility and brotherly love, by the significant action of washing 
their feet, Peter, with a mistaken^sense oPwhat was becoming the honour 
and dignity of his Master, vehemently said, “ Lord, thou shall never 
wash my feet:” but, on Jesus saying, “ If I wash thee not, thou hast no 
part in me,” with equal ardour he replied, “ Lord, not my feet only, but 
also my hands and my head.” John xiii. 1—17. 

We next find Peter making the warmest aifd loudest professions of 
fidelity and attachment to his Master, though repeatedly and solemnly 
warned of the severe temptations to which he would quickly be exposed, 
and the weakness and inconstancy of his own powers of resistance 
“ Though all men should forsake thee, yet will not I.”—“ Though t 
die with thee, I will never deny thee.”—** I am ready to go* with thee 
prison and to death,” Alas ! alas! the sequel may wcH warn us against 
self-confidence, and trusting in our own hearts, which are deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked. In one short hour after these pro¬ 
testations df unquenchable ardour and attachment*to his faster, Petet 
repeatedly slumbered in the garden, while his Lord was agonizing under 
the vast weight of human guilt, and received from his Lord the gentlest 
rebuke and caution, mingled with the most generous sympathy^—“What! 
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could ye not watch with me one hour? * Watch and prap, lest ye enter 
into temptation ; the spirit, indeed, is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 

When the soldiers and oflfieers of th’e high-priest came to apprehend 
Jesus, Peter was at first eager to resist them, and, hastily drawing Ids 
sword, smote Malchus, a servant of the high-priest, and cut off his right 
ear—a piece of rashness which Jesus reprehended,'and miraculously 
healed the injured person. ^ But very shortly afterwards, Peter’s courage 
failed him, and, with all the rest of the disciples, he forsook his Master 
and fled. As they were leading Jesus to the palace of the high-priest, 
Peter mingled with the crowd, to watch the event. Through the inter¬ 
ference of a friend who knew the door-keeper of the higli-priest’s palace, 
Peter was admitted into the hall, and, together with strangers and ene¬ 
mies to his Master, crowded round the fire, secretly anxious to watch the 
actions and the fate of his Lord, but at the same time desirous to throw 
off the appearance of being one of his disciples. Presently, however, 
some one recognized him as a follower of Jesus; and, alas! he stiffly 
denied it—“ I am not; 1 know not what thou sayest.” Confused and 
disconcerted, he went forth from the hall, and the cock crowed. This 
was the very signal given by Ivs Lord, when he warned him of his guilty 
weakness—“ Verily I say unto thee, the cock shall not crow twice until 
thou hast thrice denied that thou khowast me.” And did not this monitor 
awaken him to repentance, and bring.him back to his allegiance ? Alas ! 
no: the way of sin is a steep descent. From the brow^of a lofty eminence 
Peter bad vain-gloriously kjoked down on all the world that should deny 
his Master, He was then tottering to his fall, and soon became too 
giddy to recover himself, but tumbled from one precipice in sin to 
another.Mintil he well nigh reached the very depths of perdition, had not 
sovereign mercy interposed. Again he returned to the hall, for probably 
the crowing of the cock awakened some uneasy feelings in his bosom; 
indeed, wherever he went be was restless, for, while he was trying to flee 
from a guUty conscience, it proved indeed that it was only to change the 
place and keep the pain. Again he was accosted by another female— 
*■ Tliis man also was with Jesus of Nazareth,” Others of the company 
corroborated the suspicion; one had seen him with Jesus in the garden; 
another detected him as a Galilean, whose speech betrayed him, and who 
only mingled among them as a spy, to hear what might be said of Jesus. 
But Peter again denied with an oath that he even knew the man; and 
when still farther challenged, he stiffly denied, even with oaths and curses. 
At that moment the cock a second time crowed; and Peter, remember¬ 
ing the words of Jesus,«cast his eyes towards the glorfous Sufferer whom 
he had so basely denied; and Jesus cast on him a look that pierced him 
to the heart, and stung him with deep remorse; and Peter went out, and 
wept bitterly. Matt. xxvi» Mark xvi. Luke xxii. John xiii. 36—38. xviii. 
After this, we have no account of Peter until the morning of his Lord’s 
resurrection.* Most probably, the intermeciiate time was spent in solitary 
contrition for his «,wfiil and aggravated offence. 

With unspeakable delight and gratitude, we learn the forgiving love 
and grace of the Saviour. Man would have discarded and disowned so 
faithless a friend as Peter. But what was the first concern df the com¬ 
passionate Saviour ? To send a consolatory message to his disciples, 
especially including Peter, informing them of His resurrection from the 
dead, and the approaching fulfilment of all his gracious words of pro- 
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1 *Pha«Aoh, in whose time Abraham and his family went down 
into Ejypt; ai*d Sarah, being represented as the sister of Abraham, 
was taken into \.he harem or ser^lio of this Pharaoh, whence she was 
recovered by Divine interference. Gen. xii. 10—20. 

'2. Pharaoh, in whose time Joseph was sold into Egypt by Ishmael- 
itisli merchants. This king cast into prison his chief butler and chief 
baker, where they became acquainted with Joseph, who exactly inter¬ 
preted their dreams ; the correctness of which'was fully corroborated by 
subsequent events. According to Joseph's word, the chief baker was exe¬ 
cuted, and the chief butler restored to favour at court. Long after¬ 
wards, Pharaoh had a mysterious dream, of seven fat kine devoured by 
seven lean; and of seven fine ears of corn consumed by seven that were 
blighted. This brought to the butler’s remembrance Joseph’s inter¬ 
pretation of his dream, and Joseph was in consequence sumthoned into 
the presence of Pharaoh ; and, on interpreting his dream, was appointed 
by Pharaoh regent over the w'hole kingdom of Egypt, to carry into 
effect the measures which his prudence suggested, in providing against 
the famine indicated by Pharaoh’s dream. Pharaoh continued the 
liberal friend and patron of Joseph, and, during the famine, sent for 
his father, the venerable patriarch Jacob, with the whole of his family, 
and entertained them in the land of Egj^pt. On Jacob’s death, Pharaoh per¬ 
mitted Joseph to accompany his femajns to their burial-place in Canaan. 
We have no further particulars of the life of this monarch. Gen. 
xl. xli., xlv. 16—2*1. xlvii. 1, • 

3. The third Pharaoh is he who persecute the children of Israel, 
oppressed them with grievous exactions, and commanded the destruc¬ 
tion of their male infants. His daughter preserved and adopted Moses, 
who, being grown up, and preferring to share in the afflictions of his 
brethren, the children of Israel, to all the honours oft'ered him in Egypt, 
and having farther provoked the huger of Pharaoh by slaying an Egyp¬ 
tian, fled from him into the land of Midian. Exod. i. ii. 

4. Though we are not expressly informed of the death of the above 
Pharaoh, and the accession of a successor, there appears a strong pro¬ 
bability that during Moses’ forty years’ sojourn in Midian, such a 
change took place; a change, however,.by which the Israelites were in 
nowise benefited, but their hardships and sufierings greatly aggravated. 
At length it pleased Cod to send them deliverance by the hand of 
Moses. The negociations of Moses and Aaron in order to obtain the 
release of Israel, served to display the haughty and malignant dispo¬ 
sition of the impious monarch. On the first application of the mes¬ 
sengers of Jehovah, demanding for Israel the liberty of exercising their 
religion, Pharaoh, with the most hardened insolence, though he did not 
question the truth of their commission, disregarded and defied Jehovali 
and his claims, and declared that he would not tolerate any interference 
or dictation, even from Jehovah himself: “Who is the. Lord, that I 
should obey his voice to let Israel go ? I know not ^the Lord, neither 
will I let Israel go.” What awful language to proceed from the lips 
o f a creature against Him who gave him being; in whose hand his 
breath is, •and whose are all his ways ! But, ala^ it is too common ; 
for how else can we interpret the language of hardened sinners, who, in 
spite of all the commandments and warnings and threatenings of the 
word of God, persist in the way of rebellion and iniquity ? To this 
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daring rebellion against God, Pharaoh added an oppressive ?ind perse¬ 
cuting spirit against his people, and, instead of granting them liberty 
for the exercise of their religion, made their request a p^'etext for impo¬ 
sing on them severer burdens 'and hardships. 

Again and again the prophets of the Lord stood before the iiardened 
monarch, but with no better success. They performed miracles in diis 
presence, to confirm the truth of their commission ; but he affected to 
treat them as nothing bebter than two skilful sorcerers. He hardened 
his heart against the evidences of truth and the convictions of con¬ 
science, and he was in righteous judgnient permitted to be hardened, 
and given over to strong delusions to believe a lie. The prophets were 
then commanded to declare that Israel was regarded ,as the first-born 
of Jehovah, and that, if Pharaoh persisted in oppressing and detaining 
them, he should be punished with the loss of his first-born. But 
miracles and threatenings failed to produce any beneficial effects on 
his obdurate heart, and he was tried with awful judgments. The first 
threatening, of the destruction of the first-born, was indeed long delayed; 
and herein we may admire the forbearance and long-suffering of God, in 
bearing long with the transgressor, and inflicting gentle strokes of the rod, 
before he proceeded to take in hand the sword of awful vengeance. Pha¬ 
raoh was both a blind idolater, in thp common sense, and a bold and hard¬ 
ened self-idolater; and the judgments iftflicted were of such a nature as at 
once to pour contempt on the idols he* was- accustomed to worship, and to 
convince bim of his own feebleness and impotence ^to resist the power 
of Jehovah, even when ft. employs the most mean and insignificant 
instruments. The first plague inflicted was that of converting into 
blood all the waters of E*:ypt; a general calamity, depriving the people 
of watei*, one of the first necessaries of life; destroying the fish, a 
principal article of their subsistence; and polluting an object of their 
idolatrous worship*. This, however, produced no relentings in the stub¬ 
born monarch ; he does not appear even to have requested its removal: 
but Mo.ses‘and Aaron, having repeated the demands of Jehovah, and 
again receiving a haughty refusal, denounced the infliction of a second 
calamity—the land was overspread with frogs. How mortifying and 
degrading to the proud king, to be so annoyed with these contemptible 
creatures, as wholly to debar him of rest and enjoyment in the most 
secret and splendid retreat of his palace ! Under the pressure of this 
humiliating scoufrge, Pharaoh professed to be in some degree humbled, 
and promised that the people should be permitted to go and sacrifice 
to Jehovah, on condition that Moses and Aaron would intercede for the 
removal of the judgment. Accordingly, at a set time the frogs died 
out of all the houses, and remained alive only in their native habita¬ 
tions ; and they gathered them together in vast heaps, so that the land 
stank. ' But the removal of tlte visitation proved (as, alas ! has been the 
case in too many instances) the insincerity and transitoriness of the 

E rofessed penitence. “ When Pharaoh s^ that there was respite, he 
ardened his heart, and hearkened not unto them.” 

Still more humiliating was the plague next inflicted, “ all the dust of 
the land became lice upon man and beast.” The Egyptiaq, sorcerers 
(confessed that here was indeed the finger of God, in inflicting so grievous 
a calamity by means of so contemptible an insect: but Pharaoh’s heart 
veiuyined obdurate. A fourth calamity therefore was denounced, in 
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were,a(ldejJ unto the Lord ; but the high-priest and Sadducees, enraged 
at the success of the apostles, again put them in prison j whence they were 
miraculously reteased by an angel, and directed to return to the temple, 
and, in the midst of the people, to renew their preaching of the words of 
eternal life. To the utter astonishment and discomfiture of the centinel, 
tha prison-doors were found shut with all safety, and the keepers on their 
guard, but the prisoners at large, preaching in the temple again ; they 
were taken, and brought before the sanhedrim# charged with contempt of 
orders they had recently received ; but Peter and his companions replied 
by testifying that Jesus was the tru^ Messiah, raised from the dead, and 
exalted at God’s right hand, to bestow repentance and salvation. The 
council, irritated at their courage and stedfastness, sought to slay them; 
but, at the suggestion of Gamaliel, they were released, after having been 
scourged; and departed, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame in the cause-of Jesus. 

When the gospel had been preached by Philip in Samaria, and many 
souls converted, the apostles Peter and John went down thither to lay 
their hands on the new converts, and impart to them the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. On this occasion, Peter detected and reproved the hypocrisy 
and worldly-mindedness of Simon Magus. After preaching in the city 
of Samaria, the apostles also visited ipany Samaritan villages, and then 
Peter tarried at Lydda, where he healed jEneas, a paralytic, who had kept 
iiis bed eight years; and his fame, in consequence of this and other 
miracles, was so gi;pat, that, when a disciple at Joppa died, thg brethren 
there earnestly entreated his presence. He ac^rordingly went down, and 
was permitted to restore her to life. Acts viii. Peter then remained at 
Joppa until divinely summoned to a most important and interesting ser¬ 
vice, that of opening the door of faith to the Gentiles; for which* purpose 
he visited Cornelius the centurion at Cesarea, and had the happiness of 
numbering his family and friends among the genuine c6nverts to Christi¬ 
anity. Acts X. The conduct of Peter, in thus holding intercourse with 
Gentiles, brought on him some censures, or at least suspicions, from the 
saints at Jerusalem; but, on his explaining to them the manner in which 
he was called to this service, and the seal of the Holy Spirit by which it 
had been attested and approved, they glorified God, saying, “ Then hath 
God granted to the Gentiles repentance unto life.” Acts xi. 

Shortly after this, a persecution against the church arose under Herod 
Agvippa, who slew James the brother of John with the sword; and per¬ 
ceiving how acceptable this conduct was to the Jews, he proceeded, 
further, to imprison Peter, intending, after the feast of the passover, to 
bring him forth, and gratify tlie Jews with a pubtic execution ; meanwhile 
prayer way. made without ceasing by the church for his preservation and 
deliverance; and, while the church was thus employed, and Peter, sleeping 
between two soldiers, bound with two chains, afti angel of the Lord came 
to him, and, arousing him, loosed bis chains, and bade hjpi put on his 
garments and follow him. The gates of the prison and of the city opened 
to them of their own accord, and then th6 angel departAl from Peter, and 
left him, in astonishment, to pursue his way^ scarcely realizing the fact of 
his release from prison. He hastened to the house of Mary the mother of 
John Marie, where many were met together in pftiyer on his behalf; 
there he was admitted by Rhoda, a damsel of the house, whose testimony 
was scarcely believed by the assembled Christians; the joy appeared a 
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dream, At leng;tU, however, theyw^eie convinced of the reajjity o^ this 
ausVver to their prayers, and joyfully communicated the tidings of Peter’s 
release to James and to the rest of the disciples. Herodf the persecutor, 
was shortly afterwards smitten with disease and death. Acts xii. 

We next find Peter the able advocate of the free admission of GentUe 
converts to Christian privileges, without %ubmitting| to Jewish obser¬ 
vances. This took place at the council of Jerusalem, cotfvened to take 
into consideration the caae of Gentile converts, on whom some Jewish 
zealots would have imposed these observances. Acts xv. We have no 
farther mention of this apostle, in the Acts ; and we regret to gather 
from St. Paul’s epistle to the Galatians, that, after this noble testimony 
in favour of Christian liberty, he so far deviated from his principles, as 
to refuse to eat with the converted Gentiles at Antioch ; much to their 
discouragement, and to the grief of hi% fellow-apostles. This pusil- 
animity and duplicity were boldly rebuked by the apostle Paul; and we 
have reason to hope that the rebuke was well received, and that a 
most cordial friendship afterwards subsisted between those two good 
and eminent men. Gal. ii. 11—21. 2 Pet. iii. 15. 

It is generally supposed that Peter preached to the Jews scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithyiiia; for to 
them he addressed two invaluably epistles, which some suppose were 
written from Rome, especially the first, in which he sends salutations 
from the church in Babylon, supposed to be a figurative name for Rome. 
In the second he expresses a presage of his apprqiaching dissolution, 
according to the intimatKjn long before given him by his Lord ; and 
which was afterwards fulfilled, he having been, according to early tra¬ 
dition, crucified at Rome^with his head downwards. This circumstance 
was at Ws own request, as an expression of Ids deep humiliation for 
having once denied his Lord and Master. 

• PETHAHIAtt— Pe-tha-hv-ah. 

Gate of the Lord. Pethahiah, or Pheteia, was head of the nine¬ 
teenth family of priests. 1 Chron. xxiv. 16. 

PETHUEL, or PHATUEI^Peth'-u-el. 

Mouth of God. Father of the prophet Joel. It is supposed among 
the Hebrews, that when a prophet is mentioned as the son of such 
an one, the father also was a prophet; Jbut this is uncertain. Joel. i. 1. 

PEULTHAI, or PHOLLATI—Pe-ul-tha'-i* 

My works. One of the race of Levites, the eighth in order of the 
porters of the temple. 1 Chron. xxvi. 5. 

* PHALLU, or PALLU— Phal'-lu. 

Admirable, hidden. *The second son of Reuben, father of Eliab, and 
head of a family in Israel. Gen. xlvi. 9. Numb. xxvi. 5. » 

PHALTI, or PHALTIEL, Phal'-ti. 

Deliverance or flight. Phaltiel, the son of Laish, married Michal, 
Saul’s daugljter, after Saul had taken her away from David ; but 
David afterwards regained her from Pltalti, (see Michal.) 1 Sam. 
XXV. 44. 2 Sam. fii. 15. 

PHANUEI^Phan'-u-el. 

Face, or vision of Go». Phanuel, of the tribe of Asher, jvas father 
of the pious widow and prophetess Anna. Luke ii. 36—38. 

PHARAOH —Pha'-ra-oh. 

XiiAT D13FENSES, SPOILS, or DISCOVERS. A common name of the kings 
several of whom arc mentioned in the sacred volume. 
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Pharaoh pureuetl after the Israelites, whose situation was such as afforded 
him a prospect of success. They were hemmed in on either side by 
impassable mounllhins, and in front by the Red Sea, while Pharaoh and 
his formidable host advanced toward theiP»rear. But Jehovah opened 
for them a wondrous way through the deep, as on dry land ; while the 
pilla^ of cloud and pf fire, pished between them and the Egyptians, was 
for the comfort and encouragement of the one, and for the terror and 
dismay of the other. Yet such was the hardene/i infatuation of Pharaoh 
and his host, that they pursued even into the channel of the sea; there 
the Lord brake their chariqt wheels, sb that they could not advance, and 
at length they began to think of retreating from so hopeless a contest; 
but retreat was now cut off; for, at the command of the Lord, intimated 
by the rod of Moses, the waters returned on the Egyptians, and they 
were all drowned. So shall all the wicked perish from the presence of 
the Lord; and so shall it ever appear that no man hath hardened himself 
against God, and hath prospered ! 

From the whole of Pharaoh’s history, we learn that the judgments of 
God are a great deep; and, though some particulars may appear very 
mysterious to us, we may be sure that the Judge of all the earth will do 
right; and that when we are capable of discerning in the light of eternity, 

‘ all the workings of Pharaoh’s wickedness, and all the movements of 
Divine providence in the circumstances in which he was placed, we shall 
say with unwavering lips, “ Marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty ! just and true are all thy ways, thou King of saints! 

The history of Pharaoh is interwoven will* that of Moses and the 
Israelites through the early part of the book of Exodus, from the third 
chapter to the fifteenth. • 

. 5. The next Pharaoh mentioned* in scripture is one who .gave his 
daughter in marriage to king Solomon. 1 Kings iii. 1; ix. 16. 

G. Another gave shelter and protection to Hadad, » prince of Edom, 
and gave him to wife a sister of his own queen, enriched him with lands, 
and brought up his son Genubath in his own court. 1 Kings xi. 15—18. 

7. Another Pharaoh, called Shishak, protected Jeroboam, and gave 
him refuge against king Solomon his master. This king afterwards 
declared war against Rehoboam, the son and successor of Solomon, 
besieged Jerusalem, and carried ^iway much of the king’s treasures, and 
those of the house of God. We have a vast account of the number of 
bis army, and his power and magnificence. 1 Kings xi. 40; xiv. 25, 26; 
2 Chron. xii. 1—4. 

8. With another Pharaoh, Hezekiah, king of Judah, made a league 
against Sennacherib, king of Assyria. 2 Kings Iviii. 21. 

9. Anbiber is Pharaoh-necho, who subdued and slew king Josiah. 
2 Kings xxiii. 29—35. 

10. The last is Pharaoh-hophrah, ‘or Ophrah, who entered into 

alliance with Zedekiah, king of Judah, and attempted to assist him 
against Nebuchadnazzer, kin^of Chaldea. He is alluded to Ezek. x:^ix. 
XXX. xxxi. xxxii. Isa. xix. xx. Jer. xlvi. 17. ' 

PHAZEZ— Pha'-zez. 

Division*, rupture. The twin son of Judah and Tamar, Gen. 
xxxviii. 29. * • 

PHEBE— Phe'-be. 

Shining, pure. An eminent Christian matron of the church at Cenchrea, 
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where it appears she was a servant or deaconess cmployedrin works of 
Christian charity and instruction towards those of her o%n sex. She had 
also discovered great Christian hospitality and kindnhss to the apostle 
Paul and his brethren, and was very highly esteemed by them. The 
apostle commends her to the church at Rome, as very worthy of their 
Christian regard, countenance, and assistance. Rom. xvi. 1,2. ''She 
is generally supposed to have been the bearer of* the epistle to the 
Romans. 

^HICOL- Phi'-col. 

The mouth of all or every tongue. Captain of the host of Abirae- 
lech, king of Gerar. Gen. xxi. 22 ; xxvi. 26. 

PHILEMON— Phil'-e-mon. 

That kisses, or is affectionate. A citizen of Colosse, apparently a 
man of considerable wealth and influence, certainly an eminent and 
consistent Christian. Apphia is supposed to have been his wife; and their 
household was so eminent for piety and order, that they are said to have 
had a church in their house. 

Onesimus, as a servant of Philemon, had been unfaithful, and had 
deserted his service. At Rome he was converted under the ministry of 
the apostle Paul, then in bonds in that city. The apostle then sent him 
back to his master, with a most touching and beautiful epistle, pleading 
for the pardon of the ofFcnder, ahd expressing the tenderest Christian 
affection for Philemon and his family. Although not immediately bearing 
upon the history of Philemon, the following rems^rks on the epistle 
addressed* to him, are so j^idicious and interesting, that the reader will not 
be displeased at being presented with them. 

Though one of the jihortest books in the bible, consisting only of one 
chapter^of twenty-five verses, bejpg a private letter, and written on a 
particular occasion, it contains much excellent instruction. Whoever 
carefully studies it will find a great number of the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity expressed or insinuated; for instance;— 

1, In a religious view, or upon a spiritual account, all Christians are 
upon a level: Onesimus the slave, on becoming a Christian, is the 
apostle’s dear son, and Philemon’s brother. 

2. Christianity makes no alteration in men’s civil affairs. By Christian 
baptism, a slave did not become a free-ynan, his temporal condition re¬ 
mained the same ; and though, on a religious account, Onesimus was the 
apostle’s son and Philemon’s brother, yet he was obliged to be Philemon’s 
slave for ever, unless his master voluntarily gave him his freedom. 

^ 3. Servants should not be takes away or detained from their masters 
without their consent. Ifer. 13, 14. 

4. We should love and do good to all men ; should nof contemn 
persons of low estate, nor disdain to help the meanest when it is in our 
power. The apostle here .has, set us an example of benevolence, con¬ 
descension, and Christian charity, which it will become us to follow. He 
took pains wish, and converted a slave, and, in a most affectionate and 
earnest manner, interceded with his master for his pardon. 

5. We should not utterly despair of those who are wicked, but should 
use our best endeavours to reclaim them. Though Onesimus h%d robbed 
his master, and run away from him, the apostle attempted his conversion 
among others,*and succeeded therein. 

6. Restitution is due where an injury has been done, unless the injured 
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case of^liis persisting in his refusal of the claims of Jehovah. Flies of 
divers sorts, m overpowering swarms, came upon them, so that the land 
was corrupted by feason of them : at the same time Israel was perfectly 
free from the general plague—a distinction .which additionally marked 
the Divine'interference. This elicited from Pharaoh a proposal for the 
Israelites to sacrifice to the Lord in the land of Egypt. But this pro¬ 
posal was rejected, Hot only as maintaining a presumptuous contest with 
the Almighty, instead of yielding entire submission to him, but also as in 
itself objectionable; for, should the Israelite^ sacrifice those animals 
which the Egyptians worshipped, it would naturally excite bitter strife 
and contention between them. At length Pharaoh could hold out no 
longer under the pressure of this calamity, and, on condition of its 
removal, promised the release of Israel. Moses engaged to intercede on 
that behalf, but warned Pharaoh not to deal deceitfully any more. The 
judgment passed away; the extorted concession was retracted; and the land 
of Egypt was visited with a grievous murrain, so that, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, all the cattle and sheep of Egypt died, while those of the Israelites 
remained uninjured. But, as Pharaoh’s heart was still hardened, a 
sixth plague was inflicted—that of blains and boils breaking out on man 
and beast. 

After this, Moses was again commanded to stand before Pharaoh, and 
demand the release of the Hebrew^ at the same time warning him of the 
inevitable destruction in which his presumptuous obduracy would involve 
himself and his people, while it ultimately served to exalt and display 
the glory of that God whom he defied. As qpmpliance was Still with¬ 
held, Moses proceeded to declare, that, on the ensuing day, Egyp.t should 
be visited with tremendous storms of thunder ayd hail, such as had not 
been known before. This was a trial of the disposition of the^people, 
as well as of the monarch; and it is jAeasing to know that many*of them 
believed and feared the word of the Lord, iraprovj3d the warning 
given, and removed their servants and remaining cattle to places of 
shelter; but all who remained in the field perished. 

Pharaoh now summoned into his presence Aaron and Moses, and 
acknowledged himself convinced of the righteousness and power of 
Jehovah, and his own wickedness, and that of his people, in resisting 
his claims. Now we almost indulge a hope that Pharaoh was indeed 
humbled, that he had laid dowit the weapons of rebellion, and would 
resist no more. But, alas ' how deceitful is the human heart, and how 
generally shortlived are those confessions and purposes of amendment 
which are extorte^ in moments of anguish and danger! No sooner 
did Pharaoh observe that, at the intercession*of Moses and Aaron, 
the hail and the thunderings had ceased, than he sinned yet more 
and more, he and his servants, neither would he let the children of 
Israel go. . , • 

Again Moses was sent to threaten the obdurate king with a visitation 
of locusts, which should devour from off the face of the vountry every 
green thing that the hail had spared.; Pharaoh was evidently all along 
determined that he would not unconditionally yield the contest, and 
humble hjmself before God; and now, when some of his servants, less 
hardened uian the rest, expostulated with him on the rashness and folly 
of maintaining so hopeless and ruinous a contest, he ofibred to com¬ 
promise the matter by permitting all the adults of Israel to go, but 
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retaining their little ones as hostages for their return. The jpropq^jal was 
of course rejected, and the visitation ihflicted. And nc*w, when Pharaoh 
beheld utter destruction staring himself and his peo]fle in the face, he 
once more sent in haste for Moses *and Aaron, and, croucljing before 
them, confessed his wickedness, entreated their forgiveness, and their 
intercession for the removal of the judgment. Ah! what could lAan’s 
forgiveness avail him, or the removal of temporal* calamity, while his 
unhumbled heart still ^dared the vengeance of an offended God ? 
Pharaoh’s request w'as, however, complied with ; the locusts were 
removed from the land : but Pharaoh’s heart was still hardened, so that 
he would not let Israel go. 

An awful darkness next overspread the land of Egypt, “ a darkness 
that might be felt;” and which, probably, not only intercepted the rays 
of tlie sun, but also put out all the lamps, for no one dared even to rise 
in his dwelling. After enduring this overwhelming horror for three 
<lays, Pliaraoh again sent for Moses and Aaron, and proposed that the 
people should go, only leaving their cattle behind them. But this could 
not be assented to. The cattle would be wanted for sacrifice; the 
people were going to take possession of the land of their fathers, no more 
to return to Egypt, and not an hoof should be left behind to enrich their 
oppressors. Besides, sooner or later, Pharaoh must be made to bend in 
unconditional subjection before that God whom he had so long resisted. 
On the rejection of his proposal, Pharaoh, in a rage, commanded Moses 
and Aaron to depart from his presence, and to sqg his face no more. 
Having predicted the first threatened, but last inflicted judgment, the 
death of the first-born, they departed ; Moses retorting to Pharaoh, 
“Thou hast spoken welV; I will see thy face no more.” 

Accoiidingly, the angel of the Jl^rd went through all the land of 
Egypt, (the dwellings of Israel being distinguished and preserved by a 
divinely appointed sign,) and smote in one night all the first-born of 
Egypt, from thtf heir to the throne, to the offspring of the most despised 
menial slave, and also the first-born of beast. The whole multitude of 
Egypt burst out into an agonizing cry of horror and despair, for in all 
the land there was not an house in which there was not one dead. This 
last inflicted plague prevailed for the release of Israel. Pharaoh and his 
people arose hastily by night,*and urged them to go forth, loaded with 
jewefe of gold, silver, and raiment; for thus the Lord, in retributive 
justice, inclined their hearts to refund to Israel the long-withholden reward 
of their labour. 

. But, though under the immediate pressure of cala^nity, Pharaoh had 
for a while forgotten all*thoughts beyond the preservation of life, he was 
by no means changed or humbled : a few hours’ considerationiawoke him 
to mortification for the disgrace he had suffered, and indignation against 
the people who had thus been delivered from his grasp; and he resolved 
to pursue and overtake tliem, to recover from them the spoil, and to 
co^mpel them*to return to their former vassalage. What strange infatu¬ 
ation, to suppose* that he could prevail against Jehovah, who, with an 
high hand and an outstretched arm, had thus rescued and led forth his 
chosen people! But Pharaoh was, indeed, hardened to hig own de¬ 
struction ; aqd he th&t, being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall 
suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy. 

With the flower of his army, and his formidable chariots of war, 
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of the apostles. 'Having fulfilled*his mission in the city of Samaria, 
Philip, by Divine direction, went down into the southern road, where he 
met with an^ Ethiopian eunuch, of great autharity under Candace queen 
of that country. This courtier was a devout proselyte to the Jewish 
religiftn, and was, at this time, returning from celebrating the paschal 
feast at .Jerusalem. *As he rode in his chariot, he was employed in 
reading the predictions of the prophet Isaiah reljitive to the sufferings of 
the Messiah, when Philip received a Divine intimation to go and intro¬ 
duce himself to his society. He did’ so, by respectfully addressing to 
him a most pertinent question, “ Understandest thou what thou readest?” 
The eunuch, with much humility, confessed his ignorance; and desired 
that Philip would accompany him in the chariot, and explain to him the 
meaning and design of the sacred writer. His mind was open to con¬ 
viction and instruction; he eagerly embraced the truths related by 
Philip; and, declaring his cordial faith in Jesus Christ as the promised 
Messiah, desired to be baptized in his name. Philip complied with his 
desire; and, as they came up out of the water, Philip was miraculously 
carried away from the eunuch, who went on his way homewards, 
rejoicing in the glorious discoveries he had made. Philip was found at 
Azotus, or Ashdod, (a city about thirty miles distant,) whence, passing 
on, he preached the gospel in J<ippa, Lydda, Saron, and other cities 
along the coast of the Mediterraneamsea, until he came to Cesarea, and 
settled there. Acts vyi. Long afterwards, we find Philip still ^welling 
at Cesarea, with his four daughters, who were iprophetesses, and where 
he received the apostle Paul on his last iourney to Jerusalem.* Acts 
xxi. 8, 9. • 

PHILOLOGUS— Pbi-lol'-o-gus. 

A LOVER OF LETTERS, or, OF THE WORD. One to wliom the apostle 
Paul desired Christian salutations. Rom. xvi. 15. • 

PHiNEHAS— Phin'-k-has. 

Aspect, or, face of trust and protection. One of this ivunc was 
son of Eleazar, and grandson of Aaron. He was distinguished for holy 
zeal and prudence. The first occasion on which he signalized himself 
M^as at the time of the transgression of the Israelites at Baal-peor, when 
they were seduced into licentious,and idolatrous intercourse with the 
Midianites. Wlien the Divine displeasure was expressed against this 
transgression, and a pestilence had already commenced its ravages 
among the people, Zirnri, one of the princes of Israel, had the hardihood 
to enter the tent of a,Midianitish woman,* and to transgress in the face of ■ 
all Israel. Phinehas, ‘filled with holy zeal for thf honour of God and 
the purity 0 $ the people, rose up and executed summary justice on the 
offenders. He who reads the heart of man, saw the motives of this 
action, and highly commended the zeal and*fidelity of Phinehas. The 
high-priesthood was, in consequence, confirmed'" to his family, in which 
it abode about three hundred and thirty years. It then experienced a, 
short transfer into the family of Ithamar; but, in the reign of David, it 
reverted to that of Phinehas, and probably continued until the end of 
the Jewish dispensation. Numb. xxv. 

Another memorable action of Phinehas is recorded Josh.,xxii. The 
Israelites beyond Jordan, having raised on the banks of the river a vast 
heap of earth, their brethren mistook it for an altar, and suspected that 
they were departing from the pure worship of the God of Israel, and too 
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rashly prepared to commence war against them; but Phinehas, and some 
others of the princes of Israel, went as a deputatiofi to the supposed 
offenders, and expostulated with them; when the matter w^^ very satis¬ 
factorily explained, that nothing farther was intended by the pillar, 4han 
that it should stand as a memorial of their common origin. Thifs the 
impending war was averted, and the parties brought to a thorough good 
understanding—as would frequently be the case, if both gave themselves 
time to inquire into facts and intentions before they gave way to expres¬ 
sions of censure, and intentions of resentment. Josh. xxii. 

Phinehas outlived Joshua; and while he was high-priest, the facts 
occurred which are recorded in the last four chapters of Judges, viz. 
the conquest of Laish by the tribe of Dan, and the introduction of 
idolatry by Micah; the abuse of the Levite’s wife, the consequent 
war with Benjamin, and the depopulation of that tribe. 

Another Phinehas was one of the wicked sons of Eli, and brother to 
Hophni. He was slain in battle with the Philistines, when the ark of 
God was taken; and his wife, on hearing these sad tidings, expired in 
child-birth. 1 Sam. i.—iv, 

PHLEGON— Phle'-gon. 

Zealous, burning. A Christian at Rome, to whom St. Paul desired 
his salutations. Rom. xvi. 14. • 

PHURAH, or PHARA— Phu'-rah. 

That b|:ars fruit, or, that grows. The servant of Gideon, who 
w'ent with him to spy tl* camp of the Midianites. Judges vii. 10, 11. 

• PHUT. 

Prayer, or, big, fat*. The third son of Ham. Gen. x. 6. 

. PHYGELLU.S— Phy-gel'-lus. 

Fugitive. An Asian convert to Christianity, who, with several others, 
forsook the apo&tle Paul in the time of his necessity. He speaks of their 
defection with great feeling, 2 Tim. i. 15; and immediately contrasts 
with it the generous constancy of Onesiphorus, who sought him dili¬ 
gently, and refreshed him, and was not ashamed of his chain. And the 
volume of inspiration has perpetuated, in this instance, the honour of con¬ 
stancy, and the disgrace of cowardice, according as it is written, “ Them 
that honour me, I will honouK”—“ IJe that confesseth me before men, 
hint will I confess before the angels of God ; but he that is ashamed of 
me and of my words before this sinful generation, of him will the Son 
of man be ashamed, when he shall come in his own glory, and of las 
• Father, and of tlie holy angels.”* , 

• PILATE—Pl'-LATE. 

Jaw-tooth ; or, that brays or pounds. Pilate, comitaonly called 
Pontius Pilate, was the Roman governor of Judea at the time of our 
Lord’s crucifixion. * • 

The first time he is mentioned is in an allusion of our Lord, who, 
enforcing on his disciples the universal need of repentance, and the 
impropriety of Escribing common temporal calamities to the special dis¬ 
pleasure of God, thus reasons; “ Those Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
mingled with their sacrifices, (or, whom he slew in the temple, for such 
is the meaning of tile phrase,) were sinners above all the men that dwelt 
in Galilee ? I tell you, nay: but, except ye ifepent, ye shall all likewise 
perish,” Luke xiii, 1—3. We have no particulars of this massacre, or 
the circumstances which occasioned it. 
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party n-eely forgive. Accordingly; the apostle gave a promise under his 
own hand, for restitution being made to Philemon if he desired it. 
Verses 18, 19. * , 

7. We sliould be grateful to our benefactors. This St. Paul touches 
upoi\ very gently, (ver. 19,) where he says that Philemon owed unto him 
himself^also, and therefore was bound in gratitude to grant his requests. 
It might be added, that spiritual benefits and oljligations are the greatest 
that can possibly be conferred. • 

8. We should forgive the penitent, and be heartily reconciled to them. 

9. The apostle’s example teaches us to do all we can to make up 
quarrels, and reconcile those who are at variance. 

10. A wise man chooses sometimes to address, in a soft and obliging 
manner, even in cases where there is authority to command. Ver. 8, 9. 

11. The bishops and pastors of the Christian church, and all teachers 

of religion, have here the most glorious example set before them, to 
induce them to have a tender regard to the souls of men of all ranks and 
conditions, and to endeavour to convert a slave, as well as the rich, and 
great, and honourable of the earth. He who disdained not to teach a 
slave, a fugitive, and a thief, but preached the doctrine of salvation to 
him, and took pains with him, till he had restored him to his master an 
honest, worthy man, how disinteKCStefl must he have been ! to whom 
would he not condescend ? or whose® salvation and happiness would he 
not endeavour to promote? Would to God there were the same spirit in 
all teachers of Christianity, at all times and in places ! * 

12. Here is a most glorious proof of the good effects of Christianity, 
where it is rightly understood and sincerely embsaced. It transforms a 
worthless slave and thief into a pious, ^irtuous, amiable, and usefid man; 
it makes him not only happier and better in himself, but a better servant, 
and better in all relations and circumstances whatever.” • 

PHILETUS— Phi-le'-tus. 

Amiable ; or, who is beloved. He is mentioned by the apostle Paul, 
in connexion with Hymenseus, as having erred concerning the truth, 
saying that the resurrection is passed already. 2 Tim. ii. 16—18. 

PHILIP— Phil'-ip. 

A lover of horses. Four of this name sfrq mention in scripture. 

1. Philip, a son of Herod the Great, by one of his wives named 
Cleopatra. On the death of his father, he became tretrarch of Iturea, 
and of the region of Trachonitis. Luke iii. 1. He married Salome, the 
daughter of Herodias, who procured the death of John the Baptist.. 
This Philip built th*e walls round the city of Paneas, and gave it the 
name of Ces^rea-Philipi. 

2. Philip, otherwise called Herod Philip. He also was a son of 
Herod the Great He was the husband of Herodias, and father of 
Salome. His wife, Herodias, deserted him, and married his brother, 
Herod-Antipas. Matt. xiv. 3, 4. Mark vi. 17, 18. Luke iii. 19, 

3. Philip, the apostle, was a native ofBethsaida, in Galilee. He was 
one of the earliest followers of our Lord. We liave an interesting 
account, in very few words, of his calling, hfs ready obedience, and his 
zealous endeavours to bring others to a knowledge%jf the Messiah, the 
Saviour whom he had embraced. He was immediately successful in 
bringing Nathaniel, and, doubtless, many more. “ Jesus findeth Philip, 
and saith unto him, Follow me. Philip findeth Nathaniel, and 
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saith unto liim, We have found hiny of whom Mose» in Ihe law, and 
the prophets, did write—Jesus of Nazarus, the son of Joseph. Nathaniel 
said unto him, Can there any good thing come out or Galilee ? Philip 
saith unto him, Come and see.” His example is" worthy of imitation. 
If we know any thing of the pleasures of true religion, let us jnvite 
others to share them. If they are prejudiced—as tdb many are, fancying 
it a mean or a gloomy thing, or that it tends to unfit people *for the 
common duties of life—we may say to them, as Philip to Nathaniel, 
Come and see. The religion of Jesus will always gain by examination ; 
and it is to be seen and inquired into, not only in the written word, but 
in the temper, life, and conversation of its professors. John i. 43—46. 
Philip is numbered with the twelve apostles. Matt. x. 2. Luke vi. 13. 
Acts i. 13. 

We read again of Philip, (John vi.) when Jesus compassionated the 
hunger of the multitude, and said to Philip, “ Whence shall we buy 
bread, that these may eat?” This he said, to prove him ; for he himself 
knew that he intended to work a miracle for their supply. Philip, not 
aware of his Lord’s intention, perhaps not having full confidence in his 
power, asked, “ Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient to 
give every one a morseiand probably that sum was considerably more 
than their whole stock amounted to.» But Jesus manifested his divine 
power, and disappointed the appreliensions, and far exceeded the ex- 
pcctatioiis, of all the disciples, by so multiplying a^very few loaves and 
fishes, as to furnish a plentiful meal for the hungry multitude. John 
vi. 5—?3. 

Philip is next menlioned by the evangelist John, as the disciple to 
whom the inquiring Greeks applied for an introduction to his Master—in 
which he readily complied with their request. They desired him, saying, 
Sir, w'e would see Jesus. Philip communicated their desire to Andrew, 
and both wedt together, and introduced the strangers to Jesus, who 
hailed them, as among the first-fruits of that glorious harvest which 
should be gathered from among all nations, kindred, people, and tongues, 
under heaven. John xii. 21, 22. Once more, we find Philip pleading 
with Jesus to reveal the Father unto them; and receiving, in reply, the 
inestimable declaration, “ H8 that h^th seen me, hath s^en the Father; 
and* how sayest thou then, Shew us the Father ? Believest thou not 
that I am in the Father, and the Father in me?” John xiv. 8—10. 
From all we can gather of Philip’s character, he appears to have been 
• anxious to increase in the kncrwledge of his God ,and Saviour, and to 
impart that knowiedge'^to others. 

4. Philip, tlie deacon and evangelist. The second-namod of the first 
seven deacons, chosen to take charge of the temporal afiPairs of the 
church at Jerusalem. Acts vi, 5. After the persecution which arose at 
the lime of Stephen's death, the dfSciples were scattered abroad throuo-h- 
put Judea %nd Samaria, preaching as they went. Philip was instru- 
mental in introt^cing the gospel into the city of Samaria, confirming his 
message with miraculous signs: the people gave heed to his message, 
and received the tidings wifh great joy; a great number, bejieving, were 
baptized; %mong (fthers, Simon Magus, who afterwards proved a base 
impostor. On hearing of Philip’s success at Samaria, the apostles Peter 

S converts, and to impart to them the 

guts ot the Holy Ghost, which were confined to the laying on of hands 
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Josephusjand Philo both describe Pilate as an impetuous and obsti¬ 
nate man, and latterly unfit for a judge on account of his avaricious dispo¬ 
sition, which would induce him to pass any sentence required, according 
to the highest bribe offered him. ^His base*and time-serving disposition 
was sufficiently manifested in his conduct on the trial of our blessed Lord. 

The tribunal of the chief priests and elders having pronounced an 
unrighi^ous sentence against the unoffending Jesus, as the power of life 
and death was no longer in their own hands, but in that of the Roman 
government, th^ hurried away to Pilate, and desired a hasty sentence 
against Him. The sanctiiponious Je^s, while they scrupled not to shed 
innocent blood, scrupled to enter the hall of judgment, lest they should 
defile themselves by coming in contact with Gentiles ; and Pilate so far 
indulged their scruples as to come out to them, and conduct the examina¬ 
tion of the prisoner in the open air. He demanded to know with what 
crime he was charged; and on the rulers asserting that they knew Him 
to be a notorious malefactor, Pilate, not choosing to proceed on so 
general an accusation, and perhaps, at the same time, willing to spare 
himself farther investigation, desired them to take Jesus, and proceed 
against him by their own law. But they were constrained to acknow¬ 
ledge, that they dared not inflict capital punishment without express 
warrant from the Roman authorities; Eyad Pilate being indifferent to the 
alleged crime of blasphemy, they advanced a new charge against Jesus, 
of seditious practices. 

Again and again#Pilate examined and inquired of Him; but Jesu? 
appealed to his peaceable demeanour, and tlfat of his followers, and 
declared, that though he was indeed a King, yet his kingdom interfered 
not with that of Cesar, or was at all of this worltf; and Pilate was com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge that he found fault at all in hiiii. The Jews 
then accused Jesus of stirring up sedition in Galilee, on which Pilate 
inquired whether he were a Galilean; and finding that’he belonged to 
Herod’s jurisdiction, sent him to Herod, who was at that time in Jeru¬ 
salem. This proved the occasion of reconciling Pilate and Herod, who 
had long been at enmity. 

Pilate then brought forth Jesus to the Jews, and, declaring that neither 
himself nor Herod had found cause of deajh in Him, offered to chastise 
him and let him go. Base, time-serving man ! who could thus coolly 
offer to chastise an innocent person, to gratify the clamours of the infu¬ 
riated and prejudiced priests! Conscious, however, of the innocence of 
Jesus, and overawed by the sacred dignity of his manner, Pilate made 
several evasive attempts to defeat the purposes of the Jews, though he had* 
not the courage and honesty to stand forth, as every judge ought to be, 
the acknowkidged protector and vindicator of oppressed and cabimniated 
virtue. He proposed, as it was a custom at the feast of the passover, 
that be should release to them a ppsonef, tKat Jesus should be so 
released, without farther inquiry into' his guilt or innocenqe; but the 
multitude, moved by the priests, desired rather that he would release t« 
them Barabbas, a robber and murderer. Pilate renewld his efforts to 
save Jesus, and appealed to the people, without attempting to answer 
them, by asking, “ what evil hath he done ?” The;^ vehemently desired 
that he should be crucified, Pilate then scourged Jesus, and»canscd him 
to be clothed in purple and scarlet, and crowned with thorns, as ensigns 
of mock-royalty. 

* 2 m 
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At this period, he received a message from his wife, charging Mm to 
have nothing to do with that just person, on wiiose account slie had 
suffered many terrors in a dream th^t day. Pilate tlten brought forth 
JesuM and made a last effort to save him. The Jews violently demanded 
his crucifixion, on the charge of blasphemy. Pilate questioned Him* as 
to his original, but received no answer. The Jey^s then urged (lieir 
demand upon Pilate, on the plea that Christ’s claim to a kingdom was a 
rivalry of that of Cesar; and that if Pilate released Jesus, he would him¬ 
self incur the charge of disaffection to Cesar. As if to deride both the 
alleged pretensions of Jesus and the professed .alarms of the Jews, Pilate 
brought forth Jesus, and presented him as their king I At length, he 
yielded to the clamour of the people, and gave up Jesus to be crucified; 
but, washing his hands, declared himself innocent of his blood. 

As it was usual to inscribe on the cross the crime for which a malefac¬ 
tor suffered, Pilate wrote an inscription for the cross of Jesus, “ Jesus of 
Nazareth, the king of the Jews.” The Jews desired him to alter this 
superscription, and to express that “ he said 1 am the king of the Jews 
but Pilate refused to comply with their wishes. 

When the awful agonies of the crucifixion were over, and Jesus had 
bowed his head in death, Joseph of Arimathea applied to Pilate, and 
obtained leave of him to take ds>wn the body, in order to its burial. 
After this, we have no farther mentioA of Pilate in scripture ; but, from 
credible testimony, we learn that ‘the remainder of his life was such a 
series of «alamities as seemed to mark the judgment? of God. At length, 
aq, exil§, in want and disgrace, he put a period to his own existence. 
The references to Pilate are found in the twenty-sixth and twenty-seven4h 
chapters of Matthew, th*e fifteenth of Mark, the twenty-third of Luke, and 
the eigKtcenth and nineteenth of Jdhn. 

Perhaps no character ever more fully exemplified the importance of 
acting on conviction and principle, and the misery of having the heart 
and life at variance with the judgment and conscience. 

• PILDASH—PiL'-DASH. 

Ruin, or loss of breaking. Son of Nahor and Milcah. Gen, 
xxii» 22. 

PILEHA oiiPHILEA--Pi-LE'-HA. 

Fragment, rupture. One of the •chief priests who signed the cove¬ 
nant. Neh. X. 24. 

PIRAM or PHARAM—Pi'-RAM. 

,WiLD ASS, or FIERCENESS, The king of Jarmuth, whom Joshua over¬ 
came, slew, and hanged on a tree. Josh. x. 3,24—2'3. 

PORATHA— Po-RA'-THA. 

Fruitful. One of the sons of Haman. Esth. ix. 8. 

jPORTIUS— PoR'-Ti-us. 

Calf, (See Festus.) ' 

* POTIPHAR— Pot’-1-phar. 

The ball op afjhca, or that scatters or demolishes the fat. Poti- 
phar was a captain of the guard to Pharaoh, king of Egypt; or, as some 
translate it, a chief officer ki the household establishment. He bought, 
as a slave, Joseph, ^ho had been sold to the Midianites by hRs unnatural 
brethren; ahd, soon discovering bis extraordinary prudence, skill, and 
fidelity in matters of business, raised him from one station to another, 
till he gave him the superintendence of his whole house, and found all 
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thing* prosfper vondevfully in his4ian(l, so that he ceased to demand an 
account of any of tlje matters committed to him. But, in course of time, 
the wife of Potijf>har, having conteived a priminal passion for Joseph, 
repeatedly solicited him to the greatest wickedness. He, however, re¬ 
sisted her seductions, and then her love was changed into the most bitter 
ancr malignant hateed. She accused Joseph of attempting the very crime 
she hati in vain persuaded him to commit; and, in consequence, Potiphar 
believing her testimony, cast him into prison, where he was long oppressed 
and afflicted, butt whence, by the wonderful providence of God, he was 
at length delivered, and raised to the highest dignities Under Pharaoh the 
king. From the few incidents given us of Potiphar’s history, we are led 
to trace a liberal or generous disposition, but somewhat supine and 
credulous. However faithful and successful Joseph might be in the 
management of his affairs, we can scarcely acquit Potiphar of unwarrant¬ 
able love of ease, in so entirely committing them to his hands, as to take 
no account himself of his property. A personal knowledge of his affairs 
is every man’s duty, and nowise inconsistent with the fullest confidence 
in the fidelity of his servants. A just mean should always be preserved 
between suspicion and recklessness; and that is, enlightened confidence. 
As far as it respected Joseph, Potiphar’s implicit confidence was not 
abused ; but his too easy credulity afterwards led him to be guilty of 
great injustice towards that Invaluable servant, by as readily and implicitly 
believing the charges brought against him, and committing him to prison 
without duly investigating the matter. ^ • 

These circumstances are particularly noticed, as affording an opportu¬ 
nity of cautioning young persons against a very common error. They 
are apt to entertain a false sense of honour and generosity, and to jmagine 
that it betrays a mean and suspicious disposition to look into their own 
affairs, and to keep themselves, and require of others, aji account of the 
transactions in which they are engaged. Through this neglect, many have 
been plunged into ruin themselves, and have not unfrequently, like 
Potiphar, been, inadvertently, guilty of the greatest injustice towards 
those who best deserved their confidence, while they have been made the 
prey of the designing. Potiphar is mentioned Gen. xxxix. 

POTIPHERAH— P0T-»-PHE'-RAH. 

(Same name,) a prince or priest 6f On, or Heliopolis, whose daughter 
Asenath was married to Joseph, after his elevation. Some have supposed 
him to be the same person mentioned above, as there was nothing incom¬ 
patible in the quality or employments of the priests or philosophers with, 
any rank or station ‘either in the court or camp* Others suppose that 
Potiphar may have been an Egyptian title of rank. Gen. xli. 45. 

PRISCILLA or PRISCA— Pris-cil'-la. 

Ancient. An eminent Christian, the wife^of Aquila, a tent-maker, in 
whose house, at Corinth, the apostle Paul resided, and with whom he 
maintained a most cordial friendship. Priscilla and Aquila accompanied 
the apostle to Ephesus, where they tarried while he passed on. TherS 
they met with Apollos, and were exceedingly useful to him, in imparting 
to him a clearer knowledge of the gospel thtm he had before possessed. 
This they did with so much modesty and delicacji, as rendered their 
endeavours acceptable, and, under the Divine blessing, succe*ssful. Such 
was the pious order of the family of Aquila and Priscilla, that, in his salu¬ 
tation, the apostle speaks of “ the church in their house happy (amilies, 

2 M 2 
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that are thus models and nurseries of the church on vearth, and even 
resemblances of the church in heaven \ 

From Ephesus, this holy pair went to Rome, where tHhy were when the 
apostle wrote his epistle to the church in that city. In his" Christian 
salutations he gave them the first place, speaking of them with the hi^'fest 
affection and commendation, as his helpers in Christ Jesus, who for his 
life, had hazarded their own, and to whom all the churches of the Gentiles 
were under the highest obligations. Some time afterwards, Aquila and 
Priscilla returned to Asia, and St. Paul, writing to Timothy at Rhesus, 
desired him to salute them on his account. 

Their history affords a pleasing instance of enlightened and stedfast 
Christian friendship; and of the comfort which private Christians may 
impart to their ministers, and the general usefulness to the cause of Christ 
which they may attain by consistency of deportment. Acts xviii. Rom. 
xvi. 3—5; 2 Tim. iv. 19. 

PROCHORUS— Pro-cho'-kus . 

He THAf PRESIDES OVER THE CHOIRS. One of the first seven deacons. 
Acts vi, 6. We have no farther particulars of his history. 

PUA— Pu'-A. 

Herb. Pua, Phua, or Phuvah, was the son of Issachar, and head of a 
great family in Israel. Gen. xlvif 13: Num. xxvi. 23. 

Another of the same tribe was fattier of Tola, one of the judges of 
Israel. Judges x.l. 

* , PUAH— Pu'-AH. * 

That groans, that cries, that appears. One of the midwives who 
attended the daughters ,of Israel in the land of Egypt. Pharaoh com¬ 
manded Shiphrahand Puah, who were the mosteminent, when they were 
called to assist the Israehtish women, if they brought fortli a son, 
secretly to destroy it. But they were influenced by the fear of God, 
and preserved alive the male children, excusing themselves to Pharaoh 
by saying^ that the Hebrew women were in general so highly favoured in 
those circumstances, as not to require any aid. Nor need we doubt the 
general correctness of this statement; as such facility is very common in 
eastern countries, and as the Israelites were under the peculiar protection 
and favour of Heaven, The iord honouVed the faith and fear of these 
women, by prospering them and their'houses; as some have supposed, 
raising them up families in Israel. Exod, i. 15—21. 

PUBLIUS— PuB'-Li-us. 

.Common. The chief or governor of the island of Melita, or Malta, 
where the apostle PauWwas shipwrecked on his way to Rome. Publius 
received the distressed company with great kindness and humanity, and 
entertained them in his house three days very courteously ;* little, how¬ 
ever, expecting the requital he was to receive; for among the ship¬ 
wrecked mariners was one, the servant of God, for whose sake the whole 
company had been preserved, and whose plaster acknowledged the kind- 
dess as done tojhimself, and, at the prayer of Paul, miraculously healed 
the father of Publius, who was ill of a fever and bloody-flux. We may 
hope also that, through PerI’s instrumentality, many of these humane 
barbarians were bitmght to a knowledge of the way of salvation. 
Acts xxviii.'T, 8. 

PUDENS—Pd'-dens. 

Shame-faced. One whom St. Paul mentions as sending Christian 
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salutaflons to Timothy. 2Tim. iv. 2J. It is believed that he was a 
Roman senator. 

* miL. 

Bean. Pul, or Phui, king of Assyria, came into the land of Israel in 
the time of Menahem, to assist him, and confirm him in the kingdom. 
The king of Israel gave him a thousand talents of silver, and Pul conti¬ 
nued in* the country till it was paid. 2 Kings xv. 19, 20. 

PUTIEL, or PHUTIEL— Pu*-Ti-EL. 

God is my fatness. His daughter .married Eleazar, the son of Aaron, 
and was mother to Phinehas. Exod. vi. 25. 


QUARTUS— Quar'-tus. 

The fourth. A Christian brother, who resided at Corinth, and who, 
in St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans, sent his salutations to the Christians 
at Rome. Rom. xvi. 23. 


RAAMAH— Ra-a'-mah. 

Greatness, thunder, evil, bruising, company, Raamah, Reema, 
or Regma, was the fourth son of ,Cus#i. Gen. x. 7, His descendants 
peopled a country in Arabia, whence they brought to Tyre, gold, spices 
and precious stones. Ezek. xxvii. 22. 

Another of this'‘name returned from Bt^bylon with ZeS-ubbabeJ 
Neh. vii. 7. , 

R ABM AG— Rab'-mag. , 

W HO OVERTHROWS, or DESTROYS A MULTITUDE. A genera! in the army 
of Nebuchadnezzar, when he destroyetl Jerusalem. Jer. xxxix. 3. 

RABSHAKEH— Rab-sha'-keh. . 

Cup-bearer or chamberlain to the prince. An* officer in the 
army of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, by whom he was sent to summon 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, which he did in a very insolent manner; and 
in the hearing of the people, contemned his councils, his armies, his 
allies, and his God. After this, Rabshakeh returned to his master for 
farther instructions, but wc have no mone particulars concerning him; 
nor does it appear whether or ribt he returned to the Assyrian ajemy 
before Jerusalem, and was among the one hundred and eighty-five thou¬ 
sand destroyed by the angel of the Lord. 2 Kings xviii., xix. Isaiah 
xxxvi., xxxvii. 

• RABSARIS— Rab-sa'-ri^ 

Grand master of the eunuchs. An officer of king Sennacherib, 
who accompanied Rabshakeh and Tartan to summon Hezekiah. 2 Kings 
xviii. 17. This is not a proper name, but nayie of office, and occurs 
again among the princes of Babylon who came up against Zedekiah. 
Jer. xxxix. 3. , • 

RACHEL— Ra'-chel. , • 

Sheep. Rachel was the younger daughter of Laban, and the beloved 
and only chosen wife of the patriarch Jaoob. All the incidents 
record of hSr history are connected with that of Jaopb. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to repeat them. There is, however, one rerfark on her 
character, by wny of caution, which ought not to be suppressed. That 
she was beautiful, graceful, and courteous in her manners, is evident on 
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llie firsc interview with Jacob, and is jrepeatedly alluded to •‘afterwards. 
That she possessed and exemplified many good and amialile qualities, 
cannot be doubted; for unless she*had been habitkally as well as 
strikingly pleasing, it is hardly likely that Jacob’s admiration and 
affection could have retained their ardour during a seven years’ residence 
• in the same house with her. But, with all this, there was one trait in 
Rachel’s character, which was the source of much misery to hers^f, and 
to those around her. She was a woman of very ardent and impetuous 
feelings, which she too often trusted to the dominion of caprice and 
violence; and thus she became her own tormentor, as well as was carried 
into very improper conduct towards others. Of this we have several 
instances. It pleased God, for a long time, to withhold from her the 
blessing of children, while her less favoured sister, Leah, bare several 
sons. Instead of meekly submitting to the allotments of Infinite Wisdom, 
and carrying her complaint and request in humble sTipplication to the 
footstool of mercy, she burst into vehement reproaches against her fond 
husband—“ Give me children, or else I die.” Her passionate wish was 
at length granted; she had children, and she died. 

While her disappointment lasted, she also indulged the most bitter 
jealousy and resentment against her sister; and, in order to mortify 
her, for surely it could not gratify herself, she foolishly introduced 
a new rival, by giving to Jacob Bilhah, her handmaid, as a secondary 
wife. 

She also acted very improperly in removing and secreting the teraphim, 
or household gods, of hef father Laban. Her motive for this does not 
appear. Some have supposed, she was influenced by a superstitious 
dread that Laban, by Consulting these images, would discover the route 
of Jacob and his family : others hafe even charged her with an idolatrous 
hankering after the gods of her father. Some have supposed that, like 
a true daughtej of Laban, she coveted them for the sake of their costly 
materials: while others have assigned a benevolent motive to an ill- 
judged mfeasure, and supposed that she did it to deprive her father of 
the means of his idolatry. But whatever was the motive, the images 
evidently became a great snare in Jacob’s family: and it is probable, 
that Jacob’s rash imprecation,^when charged by Laban with the theft,— 
“ Whh whomsoever thou findest thy^ods, let him not live,”—was a 
source of keen regret to him when, shortly afterwards, Rachel, with 
whom they were concealed, died. 

After remaining many years childless, Rachel bare Joseph and Ben¬ 
jamin, and died in ch^ld-bed of the latter. Her history is interwoven 
with that of Jacob, from the twenty-ninth to the thirty-fifth chapters 
of Genesis. * 

The term “ Rachel” is used by the prophet Jeremiah, as descriptive of 
the tribes of Ephraim and Mhnasseh, tW descendants of Joseph her son. 
She is represented as weeping for their captivity, and is comforted by the 
prophetic assurance that they should return to their border. Jer. xxxi. 
15. The evangelist Matthew adopts the words of this prophecy, and 
^pltes them to the slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem by order of 
Herod. Rachel, w^o was buried in that neighbourhood, is represented 
as uttering hitter cries and lamentations for the destruction of so many of 
Matt ‘^*18^’ cruelly sacrificed to the rage of a jealous tyrant. 
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, RADDAI— Rao-da'-i. 

That defends, or that rules. The fifth son of Jesse, and brother of 
David. 1 Chrorf. ii. 14. • 

• RAGUEL— RAg'-u-el. 

Shepherd of god, or friend of god. The same with Jethro, the 
faftier-in-law of Mdscs. Num. x. 29. (See Jethro.) 

• RAHAB— Ra'-hab. 

Large; extended; public place ; proud. Rahab was a woman of 
Canaan, who dwelt at Jericho, and received and concealed the spies sent 
by Joshua. According to our translation, it appears that she was, or 
had been, a woman of ill-fame ; but others suppose she was merely the 
hostess of a house for the entertainment of strangers. However that may 
be, she was evidently now under the power of Divine faith. She saw 
and acknowledged the true God, she felt attached to Israel as His people, 
and desired her to cast in her lot with them. 

Information having been given to the king of Jericho, of the arrival of 
the spies, he commanded Rahab to produce them; but she concealed 
them among some stalks of flax on the roof of her house, and deluded the 
messengers by sending them in pursuit, as if the spies had quitted the 
city. She afterwards came to them, and declaring her full belief of the 
approaching destruction of the Canaanites by the people of Israel, she 
provided for the safety of the spies, and stipulated for her own and that 
of her family, when the city should be destroyed. They bound them¬ 
selves in an oath fir her safety, provided the house where sh«*dwelt were 
distinguished by a line of scarlet thread let 5own from the ve^y window 
from which they were to escape, and that she should gather with her, 
into the house, all whom she wished to preserve. Pleasing emblem of 
our security and separation from tlffe world by the blood of Cfuist, and 
of the necessity of abiding in Him by faith. ^ 

The spies then descended from the window, on the waU of the city, and 
so escaped in safety; and, previous to the destruction of the city of 
Jericho, Joshua sent the two spies to the house of Rahab, fo bring her 
out in safety, with all her kindred. 

Rahab, afterwards married Salmon, a prince of the tribe of Judah, 
and was the mother of Boaz, the husband of Ruth, from whom descended 
Obed, Jesse, and David; and •thus the Canaanilish woman h^d the 
honour of a place in the list of ancestors of the promised Messiah. She 
is also placed, by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, in the list of 
ancient mothers who triumphed by faith. The apostle James speaks of 
her works as the necessary evidence of faith, ^ames ii. 25; Josh, ii, vi. 
22, 23 ; Ruth iv. 18—22 ; Matt. i. 5; Heb. xi. 31. 

The wo.'d Rahab is sometimes used as a personification of Egypt. 
Ps. ixxxvii. 4,1xxxix. 10; Isaiah li. 9. 

RAHAM--Ra'-{iam. 

Bowels, or fellow-suffering. The son of Shema, and father of 
Jorkoam, of the race of Calefi. 1 Chron. ii. 44. ^ • 

RAKEM or REAM— Ra'-kem. 

Empty, vain, SHEWY. Son of Peresh, of the tribe of Gad, and faiudj 
of Machi». 1 Chron. vii. 16. ^ 

RAM— Ram. 

ELEVATEDi SUBLIME. Sou of Hezron, and father of Aminadab, of the 
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tribe of Judah. 1 Chron. ii. 9; Ruth iv.. 19. One of the line of ancestry 
of Jesus Christ. (There called Jlram.) Matt. i. 3, 4. 

In the book of Job, Elihu is spoken, of, as of the kindred of Ram, or, 
perhaps, Aram ; but whether 'the same person, is uncertain, as is the date 
of that history altogether. Job xxxii. 2. * 

RAMIAH— Ra-mi-ah. ‘ 

Sublimity, or elevation of the lord. Sou of Paush, a singei, who 
returned from Babylon. Eira x. 25. 

RAMOTH-Ra'-moth. 

Eminences, high-places. Son of Bani, mentioned 1 Chronicles 
viii. 37. 

RAPHA— Ra'-pha. 

Relaxation, or physic. The fifth son of Benjamin. 1 Chron. viii. 2. 

2. Rapha, or Rephaiah, was the son of Binea, of the tribe of Benja¬ 
min. 1 Chron. viii. 37. 

RAPHAEL or REPHAEL— Ra'-pha-el. 

Physic of god, to administer physic. One of the porters of the 
temple. 1 Chron. xxvi. 7. 

RAPHU— Ra'phu. 

Cured, comforted. Father of Palti, one of the spies sent out by 
Moses to view the land of Canaan.* Num. xiii. 9. 

REAIAH— Re-a-i'-ah. 

Vision of the idro. One of this name was son of Shobal, father of 
Jahath, and grandson of Judah, i Chron. iv. 2. 

Another was the son of *Joel, of the tribe of Reuben. 1 Chron. iv. 2. 
The children ofReaiah returned from Babylon. Neh, vii. 50. 

REBA— Re'-ba. 

The fourth, or a square. A prttice of the Midianites, slain in that 
war waged against them at the command of the Lord, as a punishment 
for their crime seducing Israel. Numb. xxxi. 8. 

REBEK A H— Re-bek'-AH. 

Fat, FATtRNED. The daughter of Bethuel and wife of Isaac.** An 
interesting account is given of her being sought in marriage for Isaac, by 
Eliezer Jus father Abraham’s steward. There she is described as not only 
beautiful and well-born, but sUines in the‘far more valuable qualities of 
industry, courtesy, and Immunity. Shfe lived with Isaac twenty years 
childless, but in mutual and uninterrupted harmony, without any mur¬ 
muring against the dispensations of Providence, or any resort to sinful 
expedients. At length, however, at the intercession of Isaac, she became 
pregnant, and some peculiar circumstances in her sitU%£tion exciting her 
apprehensions, she consulted the Divine oracle, and was informed that 
she should become tlie mother of two sons, who should tlfe heads Oi 
two distinct nations, and that the younger should obtain pecedency over 
the elder. She accordingly brought forth Esau and Jacob. A marked 
disposition was early manifested in the disposition of the lads. Esau was 
foffld of rude, boisterous sports, but Jacob preferred the quiet, easy life oi 
a shepherd. 

An unhappy partiality was ♦manifested by each of the parents, which 
Tbust have been a soui^pe of much domestic uneasiness, Isaac ldve(FRsau, 
and Rebekah ioved Jacob. It is admitted that Rebekah had tlie Divine 
oracle as the ground of her preference, yet she displayed it in a very 
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foolisb^nd ilnwarrantable maimer.. Indeed, though she might and ought 
to bear that in mind, and be prepared for some turn in Providence that 
should place Jac6b in his destined elevation, it does pot appear that it 
was her duty to take any steps towards it, and certainly not to exercise a 
fond and unjust partidity for one child at the expense of another. We 
nevef err more greatly than when we make some supposed decree of 
JehovaR the rule of our conduct, and neglect the expressed declarations 
of his will. ' 

The birthright, and the precedency attached to it, seems early to have 
been a subject of contention between the brothers; Rebekah maintaining 
Jacob’s claim, on the ground of the Divine declaration, and Isaac that of 
Esau, on the grounds of priority of birth, and his own partiality. In course 
of time, Jacob’s claim was strengthened by a voluntary secession, on the 
part of Esau, for the paltry consideration of a mess of pottage. Whether, 
or not, this transaction was known to the parents, does not appear. It 
is evident, however, that no alteration had taken place in the regards or 
determinations of either. For, when Isaac became dim-sighted and 
feeble, and supposed the period of his dissolution to be at hand, he sum¬ 
moned to him his son Esau, and directed him to go in quest of venison, 
and prepare him a repast, that his spirits might be thereby invigorated, 
and he might pronounce on him thq patriarchal and prophetical benedic¬ 
tion. But, by the crafty management of Rebekah, Jacob was substituted 
for Esau, and thus the father unwittingly fulfilled the designs of God, 
and pronounced on fiie younger a prediction of^uperiority over*the elder. 
Whatever may be said of Rebekah's motives, her conduct, on this occa¬ 
sion, was highly reprehensible, and it justly berapie its own punishment. 

It compelled a separation from her darling son, which apparently lasted 
as long as life. No sooner had her ^imposition succeeded, and Jacob 
obtained the blessing, than she saw the necessity of sending Jacob out of 
the reach of his injured brother’s fury; and pleading «vith Isaac the 
desirat^leness of Jacob seeking a wife from among her kindred in 
MeSopota,mia, and not, as Esau had done, from among the ungodly 
daughters of Heth, she obtained his consent to the journey, and Jacob 
was immediately sent to the house of his uncle Laban, with whom he 
abode many years; and, we *have reason to believe, never saw his 
mother again. * • 

We do not know when Rebekah died; but it was apparently before 
Jacob’s return with his family, as Deborah, Rebekah's nurse, was then 
at liberty to enter into the service of Jacob’s family. Rebekah was 
buried in the cave 6f Machpelah. Her history necessarily connected 
with those pf Isaac, Esau, and Jacob, to which the reader is referred. 
Gen. xxiv.—xxmi.; xxxv. 6—8; xlix. 31. 

RECHAB—Re'-c9ab, 

Square chariot, team of horses, a rider. One of the* murderers 
of Ishbosheth, son of Saul, was so named. 2 Sam. iv. 5. • 

Another was the father (or more remote ancestor), of Jonadab, 6t 
Jehonadab, who dwelt in Israel in the time of Jehu, 2 Kings x. 15; and 
of the Rechabites, a singular people mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah.^ 
They are supposed to have been Kenites, (1 Chron. ji. 55,) and probably 
descended from Jethro, or Hobab. Jonadab is mentioned as having 
dictated a rule of living on his posterity, involving much abstinence, but 
evidently intended to promote purity of morals, as well as to secure 
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simplicity of manners. To these rules they rigidly adJiered, in "^pite of 
every trial and temptation to violate them; and their obedience and 
fidelity were honoured with an expression of Divine‘'approbation, and 
made a sign of reproach against the Jews, for their treachery and dis¬ 
obedience against God. Jer. xxxv. 

REELAIAH— Re e-la- i'- ah.- •' ' 

Surprise, or astonishment of the lord. Or Rahelaiah, orite of the 
priests who returned to Jerusalem with Zcrubbabfel. Ezra ii. 2. 

REGEM— Re'-gem. 

That stones, or, is stoned. Regem, or* Regom, was the son of 
Jahdai. 1 Chron, ii. 47. 

REGEM-MELECH— Re-gem -me'-lech. 

That stones the king. One who, with Sherezer, sent a deputation 
to tlie priests and prophets at Jerusalem, after the rebuilding of the 
temple, to inquire whether they ought still to fast in the fifth month, in 
commemoration of its demolition. The prophet did not directly answer 
their question, but replied, 4hat God did not regard their fast, unless 
accompanied with justice and charity. It is supposed that Regem-melech 
and Sherezer were Babylonian proselytes, fearing God, and maintaining 
the religious observances of the Jews in their own country. Zech. vii. 1 —7. 

REHABIAH— Re-ha-bi'-ah. 

Breadth, or extent, or, place of the lord. Sometimes written 
Rahabia and Rohobia, the eldest son of Eleazar, and grandson of Moses. 
He and his brethren were Levites, and treasurers of Ihe temple. 1 Chron. 
xxiii. IZ; xxvi. 25. 

REHOB— Re'-hob. 

Breadth, space, or extent. Rehob, or Rohob, was father of Hadad- 
ezer, king of Syria. 2 Sam. viii. 3.* 

One of this .name was an Israelite, who returned to Jerusalem. 
Neh. x. 11. » 

REHOBOAM— Re-ho-bo'-am, 

Who sets the people at liberty. The son and successor of Solo¬ 
mon : his mother was Naamah, an Ammonitess. On the death of his 
father, Reboboam came to Shechem, and the people being assembled, 
proposed to him that their burdens should be diminished, and that then 
they, would be steady to him as they h&d been to his father. It appears 
that, during the latter part of Solomon’s reign, much oppression and 
extortion b^ been exercised, probably to support the enormous expenses 
pf his numerous and idolatrous seraglio; and the people justly demanded 
a mitigation of their burdens. Rehoboam desired three days to consider, 
during which time he consulted first the ancient men of his father's coun¬ 
cil, who advised him to comply with the people’s reasonable Request, and 
so bind them to his inte/'ests for ever. He next consulted with his own 
young, rash, self-willed companions, who advised him to answer the 
people in a haughty and menacing tone, and, so far from alleviating their 
btrdens, to decide his intention of aggravating them. This counsel he 
adopted, but soon found reason to repent of it. Ten of the tribes, irri- 
^tated by his turbulent and oppressive spirit, revolted against him, and 
"^entirely cast off his ypke. Thus originated the kingdom of Is?fael. The 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, together with a great part of Levi, retained 
their allegiance to the house of David, and were henceforth denominated 
the kingdom of Judah. 
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Fof aboilt th»ee years, Rehoboam and his people continued stedfast 
in the worship of the Lord; but they afterwards provoked Him by their 
idolatry and gre&t wickedness. Ijii conseqiience, the Lord sent against 
them Shishak, king of Egypt, who carried away the treasures of the 
Lord’s house and of the palace, also the golden bucklers that Solomon 
hacfmade, and laid.waste the whole country. The prophet Shemaiah 
visitecf Rehoboam, and the princes of Israel, and charged them with their 
wickedness as the cause of these calamities.* Being convinced of the 
justice of these reproofs, they humbled themselves, and the Lord declared 
he would not utterly abandon them, but would make them sensible of 
the difference between serving the Lord and being subject to a foreign 
power. 

After this, Rehoboam caused brazen bucklers to be made, and carried 
before him, instead of those of gold, which Shishak had carried away. 

He appears to have been all along a weak-minded yet stubborn prince, 
wholly unskilled in the arts of government; and it is supposed by some 
that his character was before the eyes of Solomon his father, when, expa¬ 
tiating on the vanity and emptiness of worldly good, he plaintively 
exclaims, “ Yea, I hated all my labour which 1 have taken under the 
sun, because 1 should leave it unto the man that should be after me; 
and who knoweth whether he ghal> be a wise man or a fool ? Yet 
shall he have rule over all my labour wherein I have laboured, 
and wherein I have shewed myself wise under the sun. This also 
is vanity.” EccleS. ii. 18, 19. , • 

Rehoboam married eighteen wives, and sixty concubines. We cannot 
wonder much at his imbecility and unsteadiness; this was at once both 
consequence and cause. He had twenty-eight sons and ‘uxty d^aughters. 
His son Abijah succeeded him. 1 Kings xi. 43; xii. 1 — 24; xiv. 21—31. 
2 Chron. ix. 31; X., xi. . 

REHSA— Reh'-sa. 

Will, or, course. Rhesa, or Resa, son of Zorobabel, and father of 
Joanna; one in the list of our Saviour’s ancestry, Luke iii. ^1, 

REHUM— Re'- HUM. 

Merciful, compassionate, or friendly. One of this name was a 
Levite, the son of Bani. He* returned from Babylon with Zerubbabcl. 
Ezra ii. 2. Neh. iii. 17 ; xii. 3. * • 

Another (called also Reum Belthem) was the chancellor who, 
together with Shimshai the scribe, wrote a letter to king Artaxerxes 
against the Jews, and caused the work of God to cease for a titq,e. 
il^ra iv. * • 

REI— Re'-i. 

My SHEPkERD, MY COMPANION, ot MY FRIEND. One of David’s chief 
officers, who favoured the succession of Sojorngn, while many others were 
forming a cabal in favour of Adonijab. 1 Kings i. 8. 

REKEM— Re'-kem. 

Void, or vain. A prince of Midian, slain in battle by Phinehas, Son 
of Eleazar, for the transgression of Baal-peor. Numb. xxxi. 8. 

Anotlier of this name was son of Hebron, and brother of Korahj, 

1 Chron. Ti. 43. • 

REMALIAH— Rem-a-li'-ah 

The elevation of the lord. Father of Pekah, king of 

2 Kings XV. 25. Isaiah vii. 
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REMPHAN —Rcm'-phan. • * * 

An idol, often mentioned in connexion with Moloch; a star was his 
emblem or representation. Acts vii. 4i^. Amos v. 26. * 

REPHAH— Re'-phah. ' , 

Physic. Son of Beriah, and grandson of Ephraim. 1 Chron. vii. 25," 
2. Rephah, father of the ancient giants of Palestine, hence called 
Rephaim. 1 Chron. xx. 4. Gen. xiv, 5. Josh. xii. 4; xvii. 15. ' 

RESEPH-Re'-seph. 

Burning arrow, or, bird, or, the devil, or, serpent. Reseph, 
or Resheph, was son of Beriah, and brother of Rephah. 1 Chron. 
vii. 25. 

REU— Re'-u. 

His friend, his shepherd, or, ms misfortune. The son of Peleg, 
and father of Serug. Gen. xi. 18—21. 1 Chron. i. 25. 

REUBEN —Reu'-ben. 

Who sees the son, or, vision of the son. The eldest son of Jacob 
and Leah: we have but few pirticulars of his history- At twelve years 
of age he found mandrakes in the field, which he brought to his mother 
Leah, who gave them to her sister Rachel, as the price of her husband’s 
society. 'This circumstance appears to be mentioned chiefly as an 
instance of the confusion and wrfitch^dness reigning in families where 
polygamy is practised. Gen. xxx. 14, 

Many years afterwards, when the' family returned to Canaan, Reuben 
grievously Iransgressed by; unlawful intercourse with ‘fiilbah, his father’s 
concubin/*. For this, he lost his birthright, and all the privileges of 
primogeniture, and was >varinly reproached with his crime by his dying 
father. ** Reuben, thou art my first-born, my might, &c.; but, unstable as 
water, thou shall not excel, because thou wentest up to thy father’s bed.” 
Gen. XXXV. 22; ?lix. 3, 4. 

One fact is mentioned much to Reuben’s honour; that, when his 
brethren, moved with envy, had resolved to slay Joseph, Reuben did 
his utmost to deliver him out of their hands. He proposed to . them to 
cast him into a pit; intending, afterwards, to take him up, and restore 
him to his father Jacob. They complied with his advice; but while 
Reuben was absent, probably gone by a roundabout way to the pit, that 
they might not suspect his design, the|^ sold Joseph to a party of Ish- 
maelites who passed by. Reuben, on missing Joseph, burst into an 
agony of feeling, on account of the distress of his aged father. We are 
at. a loss to conceive how he could have concurred with his brethren in 
the imposition practised on Jacob, in leading him to su'ppose that Joseph 
was murdered by a wild beast; but whatever might be his motive, we 
know that the whole was overruled for good. Gen. xxxvii. ^ 

As to the tribe of Rewbert, it was never either very famous or very 
numerous. The number of males above twenty years old, on leaving 
was jfbrty-six thousand five hundred. Num. i. 21. Moses, in 
hirf blessing, said, Let Reuben live and not die, and let not his men be 
few.” Deut. xxxiii. 6. This tribe had its inheritance on the eastern side 
Jordan, between the brooks of Arnon, south; Jazer, north; the moun¬ 
tains of GUead, east; and Jordan, west. * 

REUEL~-Rb-u’-el. 

SHtfFHERD, or friend qv GOD. Reuel, or Rahuel, son of Esau and 
Bashemath, daughter of ishmael, Gen, xxxvi, 4, 17. 
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, , ^ REUMAH— Reu'-mah. 

Lofty, sublime. Concubine trf Nahor, the brother of Abraham, and 
mother of Tebah, Gaham, Thahash, and Maachah. Gen. xxii. 24. 

, REZIA— Re'-zstA. 

Will, or course. Son of Ulla, of the tribe of Asher. 1 Chron. 
vii. 59. * 

, • REZIN— Re'-zin. 

Voluntary, or good-will. One of the kings of Syria who made an 
alliance with Pekah, king of Israel, to invade Judah, during the reign of 
Ahaz. They very much harassed the land, and threatened far greater 
ravages. Ahaz sunk into despondency, but the prophet Isaiah was sent 
to encourage him with the assurance that these threatenings should not 
come to pass, which tlie result verified ; for, Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria, who came to the assistance of Ahaz, marched against Da¬ 
mascus, took the city, and slew Rezin. 2 Kings xv. 37, 38; xvi. 5—9; 
Isa. vii. 

REZON— Re'-zon. 

Lean, or small. Son of Eliadah. He revolted from his master, 
Hadadezer, king of Zobah, while David made war against him, and, 
heading a band of robbers, made excursions into the country round 
about Damascus. He, at last, became master of the city, and was 
acknowledged king. He is mentioned as an adversary to Israel in 
the reign of Solomon. 1 Kings xl. 23—25. 

# RHODA— Rho'-da, , 

A ROSE. A young Christian damsel, of tlAs household of Mary the 
mother of John Mark. The disciples were met together there, in 
fervent prayer for the apostle Peter, whom ilerod had imprisoned, 
and was about to deliver up to a^ public execution, when, some one 
knocking at the door of the house, Rhoda went to open it; but hear¬ 
ing Peter’s voice, she was so transported with joy, that she ran back 
to the company, to convey the tidings, and left Petef still knocking 
at the gate. They treated her testimony as an idle, visionary 
tale. She, however, maintained that she heard Peter’s voice; and, as 
he continued knocking, she returned, and admitted him, to the con¬ 
viction and joy of all prescript. This simple circumstance gives us a 
pleasing idea of the piety of this young woman, her lively interest in 
the affairs of the church, and her afectionate reverence for its mirflstcrs. 
Acts xii. 12—10. 

RIBAI—Ri-ba'-i. 

That multiplies, or di.sputes. Father of Ittai, of the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin, one of David’s heroes. 2 Sam. xxiii. 2^. 

RIMxMON— Rim'-mon. 

Exalted, pomegranate. The father of Baanah and Rechab, the 
murderers of king Ishbosheth. 2 Sam. i^. 5—9. 

One of the idols of Syria bare the name of Rimmon., Naaman, the 
Syrian, when miraculously chred of his leprosy, and proselyted to the 
faith of the true God, stated to the prophet ElislTa, that his office 
required him to attend his master to thq house of Rimmon, his god, 
but declared his purpose no more to prostrate his heart before tko-» 
idol. 2 Kings v. 18. * • 

RINNAH— Rin'-nah. 

Song. Son of Shimron, of the tribe of Judah. 1 Chron. iv. 20. 
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ihPATH or RIPHATH-Ri'-path. 

Remedy, medicine, release. Secdhd son of Gomer, and grandson 
of Japhet. Gen. x 3. In 1 Chron. i. 6. he is called I^iphath. 

RIZPAH— Riz'-pah. 

Bad, extension, coal, fire-stone. Daughter of Aiah, and concubine 
to king Saul. On some occasion which is not recorded, Saul had put to 
death a great number of the Gibeonites. To punish the cruel massacre, 
God sent a famine into the land of Israel, which lasted three years. 
This was long after the death of Saul; yet blood must be atoned 
with blood ; and, on David’s proposing satisfaction to the Gibeonites, 
they demanded that seven sons of Saul should be given up to them, 
to be put to death; accordingly, he gave up to them Armoni and 
Mephibosheth, the two sons of Rizpah; also five sons of Michal, the 
daughter of Saul. These they hanged on a mountain near Gibeah, 
at tbe beginning of barley harvest. On this occasion, Rizpah 
exhibited an affecting instance of maternal affection and constancy. 
She spread sackcloth on the rock, and sat there, watching the bodies 
by day and by night, and defending them from the fowls of the air and 
from the beasts of prey, until the Lord sent rain on the earth, and 
restored the land to its former fertility. It should be observed, that 
though the law of the Jews required that the bodies of criminals should 
be taken down from the gibbet before‘Sun-set, that law did not confine 
the Gibeonites, to whom this execution was committed. 

On hearing of this action of Rizpah, king David w^is struck with com¬ 
passion, and caused the btnes of Saul and Jonathan to be removed from 
Jabesh-gilead, and buried in the sepulchre of Kish, Saul's father, 
together with the bones of the seven men thus executed. 2 Sam. 
xxi. 1—J.4. A 

Some time after the death of Saul, Abner, the general of his army, 
became attached *10 Rizpah, and took her. Long afterwards, Ishboshcth 
reproached Abntfer with this; who so resented it, that he immediately 
offered to go over to the interests of David. 2 Sam. iii. 6—12. 

ROHGAH— Roh'-gah. 

Drunk, or glutted with discourses or meditations. Son of 
Shamer, of the tribe of Asher. 1 Chron. vi*\ 34. 

ROMAMTI-EZER— Rq-MAM-Ti-E'-ZER. 

Exaetation of help. One of the sons of Heman, and head of the 
twenty-fourth order of the temple singers. 1 Chron. xxv. 31. 

ROSH. 

Head, top, or beginning. Son of Benjamin. Gen.wxlvi. 21. 

♦ RUFUS— Ru^fus. 

Red. Son of Simon the Cyrenian, who assisted in bearing tihe cross on 
which Jesus was crucified. Mark xv. 21. Probably, but not certainly, 
the same to whom, with his mother, St. Paul desired Christian saluta¬ 
tions, in his epistles to the Romans, xvi. 13. 

. ’ RUTH. • 

Satisfied. A ^ung Moabitess, who married Mahlon, the son of 
Elimelech and Naomi. Beii^ early left a widow, as well as her mother- 
-iji-law Naomi, and her sister-in-law Orpah, these three desolsUe females 
seem to have .dwelt tc^ether in Moab, and to have found solace in each 
other’s society. At length, Naomi, hearing that the Lord had visited his 
people, in restoring plenty, proposed to return to the land of her fathers. 
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Her (^aughters-in-law declared their resolution to accompany her, and 
both actually set* out. But Naomi faithfully warned them of the difficulties 
and uncertainties that would attend their future prospect, if they pursued 
their resojution : Orpah listened *to these .representations, and turned 
back, but Ruth nobly declared her fixed and constant resolution to abide 
by Ijier purpose. “Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from follow¬ 
ing after thee; for i^hither thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and t^hy God shall be my God; 
where thou diest I will die, and there will I be buried ; the Lord do so to 
me, and more also, if aught but death part between thee and me.” 
Happy are they who with equal decision take up, and with equal con¬ 
sistency maintain, their attachment to the cause of religion, as did the 
young Moabitess. Happy they who, having made the deliberate choice, 
are enabled to make the decided profession ! nothing tends more to free 
them from after temptations to turn back ; but those who hesitate, and 
are undecided, expose themselves to be carried about with every wind that 
blows. A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways. 

When these desolate women arrived at Bethlehem, it was the beginning 
of barley harvest; and Ruth, though well educated, and, as some have 
supposed, of royal descent, thought it no disparagement to apply herself 
to honest labour, in the hope of supporting her mother-in-law and herself 
by her industry. Well educated ? Yes. What could be a greater proof 
of it than this ability and disposition to conform herself to circumstances, 
and, by cheerful intiustry and content, to adorn and bless a loA^y sphere, 
as much as she had graced a higher one ? It isms indicative of ignorance, 
as of pride, to give way to a murmuring, indolent spirit; to falk with 
repining boast of by-gone glory, and to bewail present destitution, rather 
than stoop to exertion in order to remove or palliate it. • 

Ruth went forth to glean; Providence directed her steps to the fields 
of Boaz, a kinsman of her late husband ; inclined his heftrt in her favour; 
sent her home laden with the rich meed of her own influstry, and the 
generous liberality of Boaz; awakened in the mind of her mother-iu-law, 
a projeef by which, according to the Jewish law, she might claim the 
protection of this wealthy kinsman, and be, through his interference, 
restored to the possession of tha family inheritance. 

It is needless to enter into the peculiar circumstances of this transaction. 
We are quite sure, from the character of the parties, the openness oT the 
transaction, and especially from the marked approbation of Heaven, that 
there was no transgression against purity or decorum. VJe are not to 
judge of the customs and manners of other ages and nations by our own; 
nor, of course, are we to plead examples we can fll understand, to justify 
evil, or the appearance of evil. The result of all was, the redemption of 
the land of Elimelech by Boaz, his marriage with the pious and affec¬ 
tionate Ruth, and the birth of a son named 'Obed, who became the father 
of Jesse, and grandfather of David, and hence' a progenitoj of the great 
Messiah. The whole narrative displays exquisite simplicity and beauty, 
affords many striking lessons as to the vicisitudes of Human affairs, the 
overruling hand of Providence, the reward ^ piety, virtue, and constancy, 
and a pleasing intimation of mercy to the Gentiles, in the admission of a * 
Gentile into the genealogy of the Messiah. Ruth ;* Matt. i..5. 

SABTAH or SABATHA— Sab'-tah. 

Windings. The third son of Cush. Gen. x. 7. He peopled part of 
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Arabia Felix, where is found a city called Sabtah, and a ppople,calk'd 
Sabtheans. ‘ 

I SABTECHA— Sab-te'-cha. , 

That surrounds. The fifth son of Cush. Gen. x. 7. He ajso is sup¬ 
posed to have peopled part of Arabia, or some,country towards Assyrf'ia 
or Armenia, for in all those regions are found traces of the name. ^ 

SADOC— Sa'-doc. 

Just, or justified. Sop of Azor, and father of Achim. Mentioned in 
the geneology of Jesus Christ, Matt. i. 14. One of the name was founder 
of the Sadducees, a celebrated sect of the Jews, frequently mentioned in 
New Testament history. 

SALAH— Sa'-lah. 

Mission, sending. Son of Arphaxad, or, according to the New Tes¬ 
tament, son of Cainan, grandson of Arphaxad, and father of Eber. 
Gen. X. 24 ; xi. 12—15. Luke iii. 35. 

SALATHIEL, or SHEALTIEI^Sa-la'-thi-el. 

I HAVE ASKED OF GOD, or ix>AN OF GOD. A prince of the tribe of 
Judah, son of Jeconiah, and father of Zerubbabel. He was born, and 
he died, in Babylon during the captivity ; but his son Zerubbabel con¬ 
ducted his countrymen back to their own land. Salathiel is mentioned 
in the genealogy of our Lord. ^ trivial difficulty rests on this word, 
which, however, may be easily obviated. Matthew states Salathiel to be 
the son of Jeconiah, and traces his descent from Solomon by Rehoboam; 
but Luke palls him the son of Neri, and traces his descent from David 
by Nathan. Jeconiah was evidently his natural father, as the Chronicles 
express!;^ state that Jeconiah had two sons, Assir and Salathiel, most 
probably born in Babylen. In him were united the two branches of this 
illustrious genealogy ; and there arc several ways in which, according to 
the Jewish law, he would properly pass for the son of Neri; either by 
adoption, or by having married the heiress of Neri’s family, or being the 
offspring of th£ widow of Neri, he having died without children. Matt. 

i. 12; Luke iii. 27. 1 Chron. iii. 17. 

SALLAl— Sal'-la-i 

My rising, my WAY, my basket. One of the race of priests. Neh. 
xii. 20. i 

SACLU-S^l'-lu. 

BaSILET, contempt, THAT TREADS UNDER FOOT. SoU of Mcshullam, 
of the tribe of Benjamin. 1 Chron. ix. 7. 

SALMA— Sal'-ma. 

Habit. Mentioned 1 Chron. ii. 11. The same as Salmon, or Salmona. 
Another of this name ^'as of the posterity of Caleb. 1 Chron. ii. 51,54. 

SALMON— Sal'-mon. « 

Peaceable, perfect, or that rewards. Son of Nahshon, a prince 
of the tribe of Judah. * He* married Rahab, and by her had Boaz the 
husband of Q.uth, from whom descended Obed, Jesse, David. 1 Chron. 

ii, 11. Ruth iv. 20, 21.' Matt. i. 4. 

• SALOME-Sa-lo'-me. 

Peaceable, perfect, or ti^at rewards. The daughter of Herod- 
‘ PhHip and Herodias. She danced before Herod-Antipa», and so 
delighted him, as to dbtain a rash promise that he would grant her any 
favpur, even to the half of his kingaora. She desired the head of John 
the Baptist, which, was given her. Matt, xiv. 
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Another Salome was one of tli<?se holy wemen of Galilee, who attended 
our Lord on his journeys, and ministered to him of their substance. She 
was the wife of Zebedee, and mother of the apostles James the greater, and 
John the evangelist. On one occasion, she offered a very mistaken request 
to'Jesus; imaginingthatlre came to establish atemporal kingdom,she desir¬ 
ed tiiat her two song might 'be promoted to places of the first distinction 
in it—to “ sit the one at his right-hand, and the other on his left;" but 
Jesus rebuked this vain ambition, and intimated that His kingdom was 
not of this world ; and that the way to eminence there, was through dis¬ 
tinguished sutl'cring here. • “Ye know not what ye ask ! ye shall indeed 
drink of my cup, and be baptized with my baptism,” that is, be partakers 
of my sufferings, “but to sit on my right hand and on my left, is not mine 
to give, but to those for whom it is prepared by my Father." Accordingly, 
James very soon followed his Lord to glory, through sufferings and death, 
being slain by the sword of Herod ; and John, through a long life, 
endured much persecution and suffering for the sake of Christ. 

Salome was one of those honourable females who discovered a stronger 
faith, and more unconquerable ardour of attachment, to their Lord, than 
the disciples of the other sex ; for, while one betrayed, another denied, 
and all forsook him and fled, these holy women constantly followed his 
movements, accompanied him to Caluary, not forsaking him even on the 
cross, and, having assisted in laying the sacred corpse inthe sepulchre, came 
very early in the morning of the first day of the week with sprees and 
perfumes, in order to embalm it; but on them was conferred the dis¬ 
tinguishing honour of receiving the first joyful announcement of ih^pir Lord’s 
resurrection. Matt. xx. 20—23; xxvii.55,56. Mark xv.40,41; xvi.l—6. 

SALU, or SALOMI— Sa'-lu. 

Basket, or treading of fear, or Elevation. Father of Zimri, of the 
tribe of Simon, who was slain by Phinehas, in the aboinination of Baal- 
peor. Num. xxv. 14. , 

SAMLAH— Sam'-lah. 

Raimenj, or left-hand. Samlah, or Semla, king of Mtisrekah, in 
Idumea. Gen. xxxvi. 36. 

SAMSON— Sam'-son. 

His sun, his service, or miNIstry. ^rason was the son of Manoah, 
of the tribe of Dan. His parentsffiad long been destitute of the blessing 
of children, when an angel of the Lord appeared to his mother, and de¬ 
clared to her that she should have a son, (see Manoah,) at the same time 
directing her to abstain from all impure food and intoxicating liquors; 
also, that her son* must be consecrated to Go(J from his infancy as a 
Nazarite, and that no razor must come upon his head ; for he was ap¬ 
pointed of God to a special and important object, that of delivering Israel 
from the hands of the Philistines. 

The year following, Samson was born, ana was endued with very 
extraordinary strength of body^ and courage of mind. Under the impulse 
of the Spirit of Go^, he occasionally visited the car^p of Dan, which 
bordered on the land of the Philistines, and probably early conceived an 
idea of resisting the encroachments of that, people, who had long b^n a 
scourge to*Israel. There is much in the character pf Samson that is very 
mysterious; and, were it not for the express testimony of Scripture, we 
should be ready to question 
piety. His history, especially, 


ns having oeen a possessor ot genuine 
cads ns to observe how sadly great talents 
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are disgraced and beclouded, when the soul is in subjectiou/,o sinful, fQolish, 
and hurtful lusts. The truest greatness of character consists in self¬ 
dominion ; and the greatest meanness and degradation ,»s the slavery of 
vice. We shall have ocqasioh also to Observe, that neither the possession 
of piety, nor the being employed in honourable stations in the church, 
and as instruments of great and extensive tlsefulness, can set persons 
above the reach of temptation, or ought to lay them oil* their guard,. The 
most eminent saint, and the most useful man, has need to watch and 
pray, lest he enter into temptation. 

‘ The first transaction recorded of Samson’s maturity, is his rash and 
unwise marriage with a Philistine woman, whom he met with at Timnath, 
a city of'Dan, that had fallen into the hands of the Philistines. He' tur- 
bulently desired his pjarents to “ get her for him, for she pleased him 
well.” They remonstrated with him on the impropriety of such an 
alliance, and appealed to him, “ Is there never a woman among the 
daughters of thy brethren, or among all thy people, that thou goest to 
take a wife of the uncircuincised Philistines ?” Remonstrance, however, 
was in vain. Principle and reason were sacrificed to vehement and 
misguided jiassion ; but, though this unwarrantable step was over-ruled 
for great public good, it proved any thing rather than a source of satisfac¬ 
tion to Samson or to his parents. , 

Finding that their son was bent on‘pursuing his own course in this 
matter, bis parents accompanied him to Timnath. As they went, Samson 
turned aside, and saw a young lion ready to seize*'him; but he was 
endued \vith such supernatural strength, that though unarmed and without 
any weapon, he laid hold on the lion, and tore him to pieces as easily as 
if it had been a kid. R'eturning to his parents, he said nothing to them 
of this adventure. Some time afterwafds, as he came again to Timnath, to 
celebrate his wedding, he turned aside to look at the carcase of the lion, 
and found that a swarm of bees had settled there, and formed a honey¬ 
comb ; of which he ate himself, and gave to his parents, yet still maintain¬ 
ing silence*as to the whole transaction. 

In those days, weddings were celebrated with very great splendobr; and,, 
according to the custom of the times, the inhabitants of Timnath appointed 
thirty young men to attend oi^Samson, and do him honour during the 
seven^days of the celebration of the marriage-feast. Among other enter¬ 
tainments on these occasions, it was common for parties to challenge one 
another with enigmatical or parodoxical questions or statements, when 
some prize was generally awarded to the victor, whether it were he who 
solved the riddle, or he ^ho proposed a riddle which •the company con¬ 
fessed their inability to solve. 

Accordingly, Samson proposed a riddle arising from his adventure with 
the lion, “ Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness,” Thirty*she&ts and thirty changes of garment was pro¬ 
posed as the jM’ize, and seven days were given for finding an answer. After 
many vain conject^ires, the thirty bridesmen came to Samson’s wife, and, 
partly by entreaties, partly by threats, induced her to obtain from her 
husband a solution of the r^dle. They then came to Samson, and 
* Implied, “ What is sweeter than honey ? what is stronger than a lion ?” 

Samson w£ts extremely indignant at the treachery practised upon him, 
and;at the familiarity admitted by his wife. He therefore paid the fine, 
and then left his wife, and returned to his parents. But, some time 
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aftcr\^ards,*whep his anger was cooled, his attachment revived, and he 
went again to visit his wife, but found that she was married to another; 
one who had sustained the office of paranyjuyh, or friend of the bride¬ 
groom, alfthe wedding. ^ 

On this, his resentment ^as roused, and, by way of revenge, he took 
a mbst singular method to provoke the Phdistines against his father-in- 
law. *He took three hundred foxes, or jackalls, and tied them together 
in pairs, by the tail, with a fire-brand between each pair ; then, settrng 
fire to the brands, he turned them into the corn-fields of the Philistines. 
The inturiatcd animals Van about, spreading havoc and devastation 
among the corn, the vines, and the olive-trees ; and the Philistines, find- 
irig on whose account Samson had practised this revenge, in their turn 
avenged themselves by burning the father-in-law a*nd the wife by whom 
he had been injured. • Samson then made a great slaughter among the 
Philistines, and afterwards retired to the cave of Elam, in the land 
of Judah. 

When the Philistines knew this, they came in great numbers to the 
land of Judah, and demanded him of the inhabitants. Samson having 
obtained from the men of Judah a promise that they would not them- 
scdves attempt to injure him, but would deliver liim up to the Phdistines, 
he permitted himself to be bound by \hem, and led away to the Philis¬ 
tines. On beholding him thus bound, they set up a great shout, and 
were about to seizejum, when, tlm Spirit of the Lord animating him, he 
burst the cords which bound him as if they li#d been green withs, and 
then, picking up the jawbone of an ass, which happened to be there, 
with that weapon he slew a thousand of the PhiUstiiies. The place was 
in consequence called Ramath-lehi,,or the lifting vp of the. jawbone ; 
and there, Samson being overcome with extreme thirst, prayed unto the 
Lord, who opened a rock in that place, whence sprang a stream of water 
for his refreshment. The common idea, that tlic water*issued from the 
jawbone, appears to be unfounded, and that it was from a rogk in Lehi, 
the placa of the jawbone. 

About this time, Samson went to Gaza, and there lodged with a 
woman of disreputable character. The Philistines, aware of this, set a 
guard round the house, and another at the gates of the city, intending to 
kill him as he went forth in the m*orning : but Samson arose at mid»ight, 
and went off, carrying with him the gates of the city, with the gate¬ 
posts, bars, and chains, and deposited them on the bill which is near 
Hebron. 

Some time afterwards, he fell into a blind and infatuated attachment for 
a woman ,named Delilah, whom the Philistines bribed to extort from him 
the secret wherein his great strength lay. Several times he amused her 
by saying his strength consisted ^rst in ona thi«g, then in another; but 
when the Philistines were ready to seize him, he then burst his bonds 
asunder. At length, this mencenary woman keenly reproached him for 
want of affection, in withholding this secret from h«r, and he was so 
besotted as to tell her that his strength consisted in being a Nazarite, 
and never having been shorn; or rather,* that it was a supernatural 
power conferred on him as long as he maintained those external signs of 
obedience to the commands of God, and the rules prescribed to him. 

On gaining this information, Delilah cut off his hair as he lay sleep¬ 
ing in her lap, and then delivered him to the Philistines, who bound 

2n2 
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him, put out his eyes, and took him to Gaza, where 'they'imprfsoned 
him, and made him grind at a mill, as the lowest degradation they could 
devise. In this state he continued ai, year, and his hdir began to grow 
again. Some have supposed that he was truly penitent, ahd that a 
portion of his supernatural strength was restored to him, of which t‘he 
growth of his hair was a sign. « ‘ ^ 

At length, the Philistines having met in the temple of thdir god 
Dagon, to celebrate a fea'st in honour of the conquest of their formi¬ 
dable enemy, they sent for Samson to make sport of him, and treated 
him with barbarous cruelty and ignominy. He then requested the per¬ 
son who led him, to let him lean against the pillar that supported the 
temple, tliat he might rest himself; then, under a divine influence, 
calling upon the name of the Lord, he received strength, and taking 
one pillar in his right hand, and tlie other in his left, and violently 
shaking them, the whole temple fell down, and involved in one common 
destruction himself and the Philistines, amounting to about three 
thousand persons. 

Thus the slaughter wrought at his death, against the Philistines, was 
greater than that in his life, and the power of Philistia was more com¬ 
pletely broken from oppressing the Israelites. As an evidence of tlie 
humbled state of the Philistines, the brethren of Samson were permitted, 
without molestation, to fetch away his body, and bury it in the burying 
place of Manoah, bis father. He was about thlrtyj,-eight years of age, 
and had judged Israel twenty years. His history occupies four chapters 
in the bdok of Judges, from xiii. to xvi. inclusive. 

Samson is alluded to»by the apostle Paul, as one of the ancient wor¬ 
thies wfeo triumphed by faith, Hei>. xi. 32. It is supposed that the 
exploits of Samson gave rise to some of the fables of heathenism—that 
in him originated the feast called Vulpiiiaria, or feast of foxes; as 
also many of tlfe feats of Hercules ; and the fatal luck cut off the head 
of Nisus, king of Megara, by his daughter Seylla. 

SAMUEL— Sam'-13-EL. 

Asked of the Lord, or, heard of the Lord. Samuel was the son 
of Elkanah, a Levite of Ramah, and Hannah his wife, (see Elkanah, 
Hannah^ The parents havihg long, bewailed the want of oftspring, 
HanAah, on one of their annual visits to keep the feast of the Lord at 
Shiloh, made it an especial matter of prayer m the tabernacle, that the 
Lord would grant her a son, which she then solemnly vowed to conse¬ 
crate to His service as a Nazarite. And the Lord heard her prayer, and 
gave her this son, whotff she named Samuel, “ For,’' said she, “ 1 have 
asked him of the Lord." * 

As soon as Samuel was weaned, which was probably at the age of 
five years, or, as some 'teuppose, only three, his pious parents brought 
him to the tabernacle of the Lord, in Shiloh, and there, with the sacri¬ 
fices of joy and praise, offered their dear little one for the perpetual 
service of the Lora. 

Eli, the high-priest, who h^d witnessed the mother’s earnest pleadings 
m her distress,^though he then mistook the cause of her agitation—see 
Eli,) now aflfe^tionsftely sympathized with the happy parents in their 
jojfc; and gratitude, cheerfully accepted the precious pledge which 
they thus piously lent to the Lord, and besought the Divine benediction 
on ilitro, that their faith and obedience might be abundantly requited 
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by till gift* of other children; atcordingJy we find that, in the course 
of time, the Lord blessed them with four sons and two daughters. 

We have no particulars recorded of Samuel's early education before 
he came to Shiloh; but the character of his parents, and his own 
subsequent conduct leavCiUS in no danger of mistake, when we con- 
clucie that the mcfet pious, conscientious, and affectionate care had 
been employed to instil into his infant mind the principles of piety; 
and that he had been early accustomed to tiie doctrines, the institu¬ 
tions, the restraints of piety. He discovered no reluctance to remain¬ 
ing in the tabernacle at Shiloh, when his parents returned to their 
abode at Ramah. Neither was his sanctuary work strange to him. 
He had only to put in practice those instructions which, in the 
nursery, had been riveted on his mind by the pious tenderness of his 
mother, and the pious authority of his father. Happy the child thus 
early trained in the way in which he should go ! 

It is pleasingly said that “ Samuel ministered before the Lord, beirg a 
child, girded with a linen ephod.” We are ready to ask, what service 
could such a child perform!* Scripture does not furnish us an answer, 
nor does it concern us to know. To be in a willing, obedient frame 
of mind, ready to wait or work, to ^tay or go, at the Divine bidding, 
is a service within the power of‘a little child, and the highest arch¬ 
angel before the throne of God can do no more. 

Little Samuel a^s employed, according to his capacity, in little 
services about Eli’s person, and the altar ol^ God ; and, because he 
performed them with a pious disposition of mind, it is called'minister¬ 
ing to the Lord. How kind and condescendiitg is God, thus to take 
notice of the feeble services of a*little child ! and what encourage¬ 
ment is thus afforded to the youngest child, to attempt something in 
his service! It is further observed of the childhood‘of Samuel, that 
he grew on before the Lord; the blessing of God was*evidently upon 
him, and he grew, not only in strength and stature, but especially in 
wisdom, \inderstanding, and capacity for the service in which he was 
engaged. 

The pious parents of this interesting child, on their occa.sional visits 
to the solemn feasts of the Lord at Shiloh, beheld with fond delight 
the rich answer to their fervent prayers in the advancing piety of* their 
darling child, and his improving usefulness in the cause to which 
they had devoted him ; and with parental pleasure, they supplied his 
little wants, and ministered to his innocent gratifications; for, though 
Samuel was dedicated to the Lord, and dwelt*in the temple, he was 
no recluse, nor was he cut off from any of the common comforts or 
innocent gratifications of his age; even this is noticed by the inspired 
writer, “ Moreover, his mother made him * 0 , little coat, and brought it 
to him from year to year, when she came up, with her, husband, to 
offer the yearly sacrifice.” * ^ • 

The church of Israel was, at this time, in a very deplorable state, 
chiefly in consequence of the degeneracy and profligacy of the two 
sons of Eh; who, being of the chief of the priests, awfully profaned 
the service of the Lord, and abused the influence which‘their station 
gave them with the people. Their venerable father bad, in some depee, 
fallen into the infirmities of age, and moreover bitterly reaped the 
consequence of his want of proper firmness and fortitude in the regu- 
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lation of his family. He had cvideirtly all along erred in exc’essivc 
indulgence of his sons; and the want of early discipline to restrain 
what was amiss, rendered more diffiocilt and hopeless*’any subsequent 
attempts to correct it. A twine might have been pufficienriy strong 
to give a proper direction to a young twig; a cattle could scarcely 
draw back the full-grown tree to its rectitude of ‘ position ; and yet, 
even now, the feeble old man, who keenly lamented the evils his own 
misguided indulgence ha'd occasioned, still persevered in his gentle 
and inadequate attempts; meeting with mild reproof and remonstrance, 
those flagrant offences which demanded the full authority of the 
high-priest and the magistrate. 

For the honour of God, these young men, these sons of Belial, ought 
to have been degraded from their office, if not cut oif by the sword of 
justice. This laxity of discipline was exceedingly offensive in the sight 
of the Lord. The Divine displeasure was denounced against Eli and 
his house; and the wonted manifestations of the Divine presence and 
favour were withheld from Israel. “The word of the Lord was 
precious (or scarce) in those days, and there was no open vision.” 
We may suppose that Eli, who was ever distinguished for his delight 
in the house and ordinances of the Lord, keenly lamented these priva¬ 
tions. The conduct of his sons mustr have been truly heart-rending to 
him, and his chief solace appears to have been in watching and pro¬ 
moting the growing piety of young Samuel, and Receiving from him 
those affectionate and dutiful attentions which his own graceless offspring 
denied. •'But however keenly Eli bewailed the conseijuence of his mis¬ 
guided fondness, he hade not, even now, firmness and resolution to take 
active measures for punishing the offenders, and restoring the honour and 
purity of the Divine w’orship. He must therefore receive another 
denunciation of the Divine displeasure, and that by the lips of a child. 

In the silent gloom of night, when all the Levites were locked in slum¬ 
ber, and vvhen the child Samuel was laid down to rest, apparently in an 
apartment adjoining that of the venerable high-priest, he distinctly heard 
himself called by name. Immediately starting up, he-hastened to the 
couch of Eli, who he supposed had calledJhim, and inquired his pleasure; 
a pleasing proof of his diligence, good-YiH, and promptitude. Eli, how¬ 
ever, 'assured Samuel that Im had not called him, and bade him return 
to his rest. He did so, but the call was repeated, lie hasted to the 
high-priest, and was again dismissed. A third time the call was renewed, 
and Eli now began to perceive that there was something more in it than 
the mere imagination of officiousness of a child. He therefore directed 
Samuel to return to his place, and, if the voice again aceosted him, 
humbly and reverently to reply, “ Speak, Lord! for thy servant 
heareth.” He did as htf Wi*s instructed, and received a communication 
of the awful and approaching doom of Eli’s house, “ because his sons 
inside themsefves vile, and he restrained them not.” 

Such a commuification was indeed a trial of character; and this lovely 
and distinguished youth discovered signal modesty, humility, and pro- 
• priety of feeling; not as one exalted above measure by the henour con¬ 
ferred upon him, buff as one deeply humbled, and abased, and embued 
witjji a larger measure of holy benevolence and diligence. So far from 
fancying himself above the ordinary duties of his office ; so far from vain- 
glorionsly and officiously proclaiming the particulars of the cominunica- 
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tion lie had received, Samuel lay down in his place until morning’, and 
then rose as usual, and opened the doors of the house of the Lord; 
rather avoiding fean seeking an interview \nyth Eli; and most delicately 
and affectionately shrinking from a communication that must wring his 
aged heart with keenest anguish. Eli, however, was persuaded that some 
important commurfiCation had been made to the child; and his heart too 
justly misgave him of its fearful import towards himself and his family. 
He therefore, in a solemn and affectionate manner, adjured Samuel to 
communicate the whole, without reserve; which he did. Eli received the 
message with holy resignation, saying, “ It is the Lord, let him do what 
seemcth him good.” The sentence shortly afterwards met its full accom¬ 
plishment; for, Israel was discomfited before the Philistines ; the ark of 
the Lord was taken ; and Ilophni and Phineha||^he sons of Eli, were 
slain. Moreover, Eli, on hearing of these accurrfflfated calamities, fell 
back from his seat, and expired. 

Meanwhile, the word of the Lord came to all Israel by Samuel, and he 
was established as a prophet of the Lord; but such was the general 
degeneracy, that many years elapsed before he could effect any thing 
like a general reformation. 

At length, however, God blessed his labours, and a spirit of repentance 
was diffused among the people. • A general assembly was convened at 
Mizpeh, when Samuel encouraged the people to return to the Lord with 
their whole hcarts.^and to put away from them all the remnapts of idola¬ 
try, and then they might hope that the Lord wt»uld again be among them, 
and grant them delivercance from the enemies who oppreS^ied them. 
Accordingly, they put away Baalim and Ashtrwoth, idols to whose wor¬ 
ship they hud been led astray ; ancli with fasting and prayer, oetablished 
the worship of Jehovah alone, and acknowledged Samuel as the judge of 
Israel. • 

Returning prosperity now visited Israel, and their Attempts to repel 
their haughty and oppressive enemies, especially the Philistines, were 
rendered successful. Ou the day of battle, the Lord thundered with a 
great thunder, on the Philistines, and discomfited them. The victory 
was evidently of the Lord : and as a memorial of His great goodness, 
and as it were a pledge to bimktho people to gratitude, confidence, and 
obedience for the future, Samuel took a stone, and set it up ItCtween 
Mi'/peh and Shei», and called the name of it Ebenezer, saying, “ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us.” 

Samuel’s fixed •residence was at his native place, Ramah, and there he 
built an altar to the Lord ; but in the exercise*of his judicial office, he 
went a cir.^nit every year to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and administered 
justice in each of those places; aiid we have reason to conclude that, 
during his active administration, peace aifd pfiosperily were preserved to 
Israel *, but, as the infirmities of age crept on him, he found tliesc annual 
circuits too fatiguing, and * committed the management of affair^ to 
his sons. In this matter he appears to have act^ll unwisely, and to 
have been guided rather by the dictates ^f parental partiality, than by a 
disinterested regard to the will of God and the welfare of Israel. The 
young men proved very unworthy of the trust "reposed ^in them; they 
observed not the integrity and piety of their father, but turned asidc^after 
lucre, and took bribes, and perverted judgment. This occasioned 
great discontent among the people, who appealed to Samuel, and 
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desired him to give them a king, like other nations. Tin's wa& a fdolish 
and sinful step. God had condescended to make them different from 
other nations, by being himself their King ; and the (Jhsire they now- 
expressed was a discontented and presumptuous rejection of His' govern¬ 
ment. So God himself, who knew their hearts, considered and repre> 
sented it. r» 

Samuel was, no doubt, exceedingly grieved both at the wickedifess of 
his sons and the discontent’of the people. A pious parent cannot Jiave 
a greater affliction than an ungodly, wicked child; nor can any thing 
more keenly touch the heart of a pious patriot, than to see his fellow- 
countrymen bent on a measure which he knows will be offensive to God 
and injurious to themselves. 

The people also sefljjted to have discovered a degree of ingratitude and 
injustice, or at least™ indelicacy, towards Samuel himself—in a sort, 
upbraiding him with the misconduct of his sons—and he evidently took 
the application as an injury to himself. He, however, carried his com¬ 
plaint to the Lord ; a safe and wise course, which he learnt from his pious 
mother; and which, under all circumstances of trial and vexation, will 
succeed far better, as the poet expresses it, than to 

-fill ou/fel>jw-creature’s ear 

VVitli the sad tale of all our care. 

Were half the breath thus vainly spent 
^ To heaven in supplication sent, ^ 

Ourfheerful songs would oftencr he, 

, “ Ifear what the Lord has done for me.” 

Samuel was commanded by the Lord to lay before the people the 
conse^uerwes of the foolish choice they had made. They, however, were 
hot disposed to hear reason ; but, bent on obtaining their own desire, 
whatever consequent trouble it might cost them; and the Lord was 
pleased to grant fhem their desire, though, as we elsewhere learn, it was 
m anger and in wrath. (Hos. xiii. 9—II). Happy they who are enabled 
to acquiesce in the wise and kind dispensations of Providence, and, above ■ 
all things, kept from obtaining the gratification of vain and foolish wishes, 
in displeasure from God, and to their own injury. 

By very singular steps, Saul, whom God appointed to be king of Israel, 
was brSught first to be anointed by Samuel, next drawn forth by lot, 
and afterwards chosen by the people. (See Saul.) Samuel, with 
unhesitating willingness, complied with the Divine instructions, in bring¬ 
ing forward Saul; and when he was crowned, the man*‘of God collected 
into a book the statute^ for the government of the kingdom, and 
deposited them in the holy place. After this, in a most dignified manner, 
he retreated from the duties of public life, appealing to the people for his 
hdelity and disinterestedness, aW receiving their ready testimony, “Thou 
hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed us, neither hast thou taken aught 
tronj any man 8 It is an unspeakable pleasure, when, on quitting 

any situation, or closing any engagement, we can appeal, as Samuel did, 
to those who had full opportuijities of judging with what fidelity, dili¬ 
gence, and uprightness we have discharged its duties. Still,‘such an 
will furnish us, hs it no doubt did Samuel, with an occasion of 
iiwdity before God. ** We are unprofitable servants; we have 
ue ( Hit) that which it was our duty to do. Enter not into judgment 
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with thy sefvante, 0 Lord! for in thy sig^ht shall no flesli. living be 
justified !” 

At the time this affecting (^rewell of Samuel, the people were 
brought to*a sense of the sin they had committed against tljie Lord, m 
desiring a king, ke, however, encouraged them to hope still for the 
presetoce of God among thefn, exhorted them to be stedfast in their 
(bediente, and promised still to be their intercessor at the throne of 
mercy. • 

But though Samuel thus retired fiom the duties of the magistracy, he 
still retained that sacerdotal authority, by virtue of which he repeatedly 
reproved Saul, and denounced against ij^m the judgments of the Ix>rd 
for his disobedience. 

On one occasion, especially, when the Lord had given Israel a great 
victory over the Amalekites, and had expressly enjoined on Saul their 
utter destruction, but Saul transgressed by sparing Agag, king of the 
Amalekites, and a great part of the spoil; Samuel not only faithfully 
reproved the monarch, and testified to him that the Lord had rejected 
him from being king over his people, but also himself resumed the royal 
power, and proceeded to execute the Divine injunction which Saul had 
disobeyed. Samuel then returned to his house in Rarnah, and no more 
came to visit Saul to the day of bis death. He, however, continued 
sincerely to mourn his rejection, until the Lord commanded him to arouse 
himself, and go to Bethlehem, and anoint the son of Jesse to be king 
over Israel, on whoi?i the Lord was pleased tg confer the honourable 
epithet, “ the man after God’s own heart.” • 

After this, Samuel returned to Rarnah, and tljere closed his life in a 
good old age, honourably and affectionately lamented by all the people, 
who bewailed him as their common rather. About two years after the 
death of Samuel, Saul, in his exigency, being forsakan of God, and 
intimidated by the Philistines, applied to a witch at En(k)r, to procure 
him an interview with the departed prophet; but this mysterious affair 
will more properly be alluded to in the history of Saul. 

We have in scripture two books which bear the name of First, and 
Second of Samuel. The whole,of them could not have been written by 
him, for they carry on the history long •after his death. The later 
accounts were most probably continued by the prophets Nathan .and 
Gad, (see 1 Chron. xxix. 29,) and added to those which already bore the 
name of Samuel. 

Samuel’s history runs through the first thirteen chapters of the first, 
book of Samuel; also the fifteenth and sixteenth; and his death is 
recorded xxy. 1. We read also, 1 Chron. xxvi. 28, that Samuel enriched 
the tabernaefe by magnificent presents, and by rich spoils taken from the 
enemies of Israel. Also, 1 Chron. ix. 22, iljat be assisted in regulating 
the distribution of the Levites, made by David, for the service of the 
temple; but probably this means only that David pursued the brder settled 
by Samuel after the death of Eli. Samuel is also alluded to, Ps. xeix., 
as among the intercessors with God on behalf of His people Israel; and 
the declaraljon, Jer. xv. 1., where he is codpled with Moses, and it is, 
said, “ Though Moses and Samuel stood before ma, yet copld not my 
mind be towards this people,” intimates, at once, the great prevalency nf 
those godly intercessors, and the dreadful condition of a people w"o 
have sinned away all the efficacy of their pleadings. 
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Acts lit. 24, Samuel is spoken of •■as among the ejfrliest of the pro¬ 
phets who distinctly foretold the blessings of the Messiah’s reign. He 
IS the first sacred writer expressly miyitioned after M<j|lses, and from him 
the schools of the prophets seem to have originate^. He *13 therefore 
with propriety alluded to as a sort of father of the prophets. Acts 
xiii. 20, he is spoken of as a prophet, and the dast of the Judges of 
Israel; and Heb. xi. 32, he is spoken of as one of the ancient Worthies, 
who triumphed by faith—“ like precious faith” to that which is con¬ 
nected with the hope of eternal life. 

SANBALLAT—San-bal'-lat. 

Bush in secret. Sanballat was a native of Horon, or Horonaim, 
beyond Jordan, in the land of Moab. He was governor of the Cuthe- 
ans, or Samaritans, under the court of Persia, and was an inveterate and 
crafty enemy of the Jews. When Nehemiah returned from Shushari, 
and began to build the walls of Jerusalem, Sanballat, Tobiah, and 
Geshem opposed him, and charged him with acting without authority, 
and of heading a revolt against the king ; then endeavoured, by cruel 
mockings and tauntings, to discourage the oeople. However, in spite of 
opposition, the walls were at length compieted, but Sanballat’s opposi¬ 
tion was not cured. He then endeavoured by stratagem to induce 
Nehemiah to meet him and hiS companions in the field, in order to 
mutual explanations. Sanballat a.lso gained over to his interest a false 
prophet, named Shemaiah, who also endeavoured to intimidate Nehe¬ 
miah : bftt Nehemiah, b^r prudent boldness, avoideS, the snare. 

Durieg an absence of Nehemiah, Eliashib the high-priest married 
his grandson Manass^Ji to a daughter of Sanballat; he also, con¬ 
trary tp law, allowed Tobiah, a |cinsman of Sanballat, an apartment 
in the temple. But Nehemiah, on his return, drove out Tobiah from 
the temple, and would not sutler Manasseh, the high-pricst’s grandson, 
to remain in 4he city, or to exercise the functions of his juiesthood. 
Manasseh being thus expelled, retired to his father-in-law Sanballat, 
who built a temple on mount Gerizzim, in imitation and opposition of 
that at Jerusalem, and appointed Manasseh to officiate as high-priest. 
This was the origin of the deadly feiul^ between the Jews and Sama¬ 
ritans. Manasseh is not nnfciitioiied by name in Scripture •, but we 
gather the facts from the records of* Nehemiah, and from Josephus, 
the Jewish historian, we learn the name. Nehemiah ii. 10, 19, 20, 
iv. vi. xiii, 

SAPH. 

Rushes, sea-mo.ss, ewd, consummation. Saph or Sippai was one of 
the race of giants slain by Sibbecai the Hushathite, eith^ at Gob or 
Gezer. 2 Sam. xxi. 18 ; 1 Chron. xx. 4. 

' SiPPHIRA—S ap-phi'-ra. 

That relate.^ or tells, or , that wrjtes or composes books. 
The wife of Ananias, and a partner in his falsehood and prevarication as 
tb the price of a «piece of land which they sold professedly for the Chris¬ 
tian treasury, Jiut a part of which they basely secreted, and persisted in 
.the falsehood when challenged by the apostle Peter. Sbe^was also a 
sparer in his awful fate, boUi of tliem being struck dead by the imme¬ 
diate judgment of God. Acts v. 1—11. 

SARAH— Sa'-rah. 

Lady, or, princess. Sara, Sarai, or Sarah, was the wife of the patri 
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arch ^rah3m. ‘ She was also his*half-sister, being the offspring of one 
of his parents, but not of both ; such marriages at that time weie nei¬ 
ther illegal nor u'l^common. Sarah was a woman of uncommon beauty; 
when thefefore they travelled, Abraham desired that she should call 
herself his sister, lest any, b^eing captivated by her beauty, and knowing 
Abrdham to be hei* liusband, niiglit put him to death as the obstacle 
to theirf possessing her. 

This was a mean unwarrantable subterfuge, altogether unworthy of 
the father of the faithful, and quite unnecessary to a family so expressly 
under the Divine paironage and protection. Worldly wisdom generally 
defeats its own object; and in consequence of this unworthy precaution, 
Sarah was more than once taken into the house of kings, and her virtue 
and honour were exposed to imminent and hopeless peril, had not God 
in mercy interposed to rescue his servants from the trap they had laid 
for their own feet. 

We have but few particulars of Sarah’s personal history, and they are 
such as lead us to picture her to our imagination us more beautiful 
than amiable. She appears to have been a woman of impetuous and 
haughty spirit. She is, however, highly spoken of by the inspired 
apostles Paul and Peter, as an example of faith, and a model of conju¬ 
gal fidelity, respect, and obediences rfeb. xi. 11 ; I Pet. iii. 6. 

Notwithstanding the repeated promises to Abraham of a numerous 
posterity, Abraham g^nd Sarah had so long lived together wjfhout the 
blessing of children, that all hope seemed to eiipire, and Sarah, arguing 
upon human probability instead of relying on Divine promises, urged 
upon her husband to take as a secondary wife, Hagar, an Egyptian 
handmaid, (see Hagar ;) thus sacrificing domestic peace, and her hus¬ 
band’s undivided aflections, through her eagerness to possess a blessing 
which God had seen fit hitherto to withhold, but towards*which promises 
and circumstances were tending, and which would in due time have been 
fully accomplished without any unwarrantable interference on her part. 

Sarah’s»scheme proved—as most such self-willed projects do prove— 
a fruitful source, of vexation to herself. For Abraham complied with 
her desire, and took Hagar to .wife. When Hagar became pregnant, 
she w'as exalted in her own eyes,^nd her "mistress was despised. Then 
Sarah’s high spirit resented her insolence, and she bitterly reproached 
her husband, and dealt hardly with Hagar, who, in consequence, fled 
from her face. Hagar, however, was admonished byanangc^, of the 
Lord to return to Jthe house of Abraham, where in due time she gave* 
birth to Ishrnael. For several years a tolerable dbgree of domestic har¬ 
mony seemsjto have subsisted, and Ishrnael was probably regarded as 
the heir to the family estate and to the promise. 

At lengtli God appeared to Abraham, and iifttitutcd the rite of cir¬ 
cumcision ; to which Abraham, and his son Ishrnael, and all the males in 
the house immediately submittxjd. At this time God changed the ori¬ 
ginal name of Abram to that of Abraham, and that Sara or Sarai 
to Sarah ; and also promised to Abraham that Sarah should bear him a 
son. , ’ • 

The same year, Abraham entertained in his tent three aagels in the 
form of men, by the most distinguished of whom the promise 
repeated, with an assurance of its fulfilment before the close of that 
year. Sarah, who overheard this, laughed with incredulity, for which 
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she was rebuked by the celestial visiter. The promise of G6d, however, 
went on to its fulfilment, and at ninety years of age she bare a son, to 
whom she gave the name of Isaac, ov laughter, as ex^essive^of the joy 
occasioned by his birth. She had also the pleasure of suckling her pre¬ 
cious charge, who early discovered very ami{ible and hopeful dipositions; 
and nothing appeared to mar the completeness of'domestic n^pmess, 
except what arose from her own crooked policy in the matter or Hagar. 
On the day that Isaac'was weaned, probably when three years’old, 
Abraham made a great feast for his friends; but the pleasure of the day 
was interrupted by the misconduct of Ishmacl, who rudely mocked and 
taunted his little brother. Sarah, in consequence, insisted that Ishmael 
and his mother should be immediately expelled; to which, with some 
reluctance, Abraham consented. 

After this, we have no farther particulars respecting Sarah, until her 
death is recorded. When Abraham sustained his severest trial, that of 
offering up Isaac, Sarah is not mentioned; though she certainly lived 
several years later. Some have supposed that she knew nothing of the 
transaction, until Abraham and Isaac returned from Moriah. She died 
at the age «f one hundred and twenty-seven years, and was deeply 
lamented both by husband and son. On this occasion, Abraham pur¬ 
chased, of the sons of Heth, the cave'of Machpelah, for a burying-place, 
which was the family grave for several generations. 

The hi|tory of Sarah is interwoven with that of ^braham through the 
Illh, 12th, 16th, 17th, {8th, 20th, 21st, and 23d chapters of Genesis. 

Another Sabah was daughter of the patriarch Asher. Numbers 

VYirj • 

' SAjR4Pa-SA'-RAPH. 

Burning. The name of a prince, or one who had dominion in Moab. 

1 Chron. iv. 22.* 

‘ SARUCH, or SERUG-Sa'-ruch. 

BRANCHf LAYER, TWINING. The son of Ragau, and father of Nachor, 
in the genealogy of our Lord. Luke iii. 35. " 

SARGON— Sar'-gon. 

Who takes away protection. A king of Assyria; by some believed 
to be the same with Esarhaddon. Isa, xx. 1. 

" SATAN— Sa’-tan. 

An adyersary. Often put for the devil, or an evil angel. Satan is 
spoken^f as the malicious author of Job’s calamities. Job i, 6—12; 
ii. 1—7. He is spoken of as standing at the right hand of Joshua, the 
high-priest, to resist hi^i, Zeeb. iii. 1,2. He is alluded to as the chief of the 
evil spirits who held dominion over the bodies of men. When our Lord 
was Charged with collusion or confederacy with the powers of darkness, in 
expelling evil spirits, hd replied, “ If Satan cast out Satan, he is divided 
against himgelf,” Matt. xii. 26, In the book of the Apocalypse, Satan 
is represent^ as the great enemy of the ‘church, but whom the Captain 
of salvation conquered and bound: “ And he laid hold on the dragon, 
that old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, and bound him a thou- 
'saqd wars," Rev. xx. 2. After that period is expired, it is predicted, 
that he should be *Unbound, and should issue forth and seduce the 
nftions, Rev. xx. 7. 

SAUL. 

Demanded; lent; ditch; sepulchre; death; hell. One of this 
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name was Icing of Idumea; he d\^elt at Rehoboth, and succeeded Sam- 
lah, of Masrekah.^ Gen. xxxvi. 37, 

Another SAULgras the first king: of Israel: he was son of Kish, of the 
tribe of Benjamin! His first intr(wuction to'Samuel was brought about 
by'circumstances wery trivial, and seemingly accidental. The asses of 
Kish) his father, hat^ gtraye(i'; and Saul, attended by a servant, was sent 
in quG^ of them. After wandering about a considerable time without 
success, they came to Ramah, where the prophet Samuel resided. Saul 
had now determined to abandon the pursuit and return home, “ lest," 
said he, “ my father should leave off caring for the asses, and be con¬ 
cerned about us." But his servant remarked, that in that city there 
dwelt a man of God, an honourable man, that whatsoever he said came 
surely to pass; therefore he proposed that they should go and consult 
him about the asses. We very little know or consider, what great events 
on small depend. Little could Saul have imagined, when he set out in 
search of his father’s asses, what would be the result of the journey. 
Still less do men in general, especially ungodly men, think, that when 
they are pursuing their own plans, perhaps their follies and sins, they are 
bringing about the purposes of God : yet so it is. Man proposes, but God 
disposes. “ The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole disposing thereof 
is of the I^rd," Prov. xvi, 33. • 

It is evident that Saul and nis servant had very little idea of the man 
of God, beyond a kind of fortune-teller, as they uere even consulting 
about offering him eP paltry remuneration ; whaj:, then, must have been 
their surprise, when Samuel received them as expected guest^, placed 
them at the head of the tabic, and directed the cook, or servitor, to bring 
forth a choice portion, which he had commanded*him to reserve for these 
distinguished individuals! Samuel*farther directed Saul to ifiake his 
mind quite easy about the asses, for they were found ; and, desiring him 
to abide with him that night, promised the next day to |ell him all that 
was in his heart: for, said he, “ the eyes of all Israel are set on thee, and 
on thy father's house.” Saul objected to this distinction, saving, “ Am 
not I a Benjamite, of the smallest of the tribes of Israel ? and my family 
the least of all the families of Benjamin? wherefore, then, speakest thou 
thus to me ?” ^ * • 

The next day, Samuel acconfjianied Saul below the city of R^mah, 
and there, taking him apart from the servant, anointed him, kissed him, 
and told him of the kingdom to which he was divinely appointed, and of 
which he gave him several signs: 1st, That by Rachel’s sepulchre he 
should meet two men, who should inform him o^the safety of the asses, 
and of his father’s anxiety about himself. 2d, That on the plain of 
Tabor he siSould meet three men going to worship at Bethel, one of them 
carrying three kids, another three loaves, and tlie third a bottle of wine: 
these should salute him, and give him two loaves of bread, which he 
should accept at their hands. , He should then, 3dly, proceed to the hill 
of God, where was a garrison of the Philistines, and th«re he should meet 
a company of prophets, with various instruments of music; and that the 
Spirit of the Lord should come upon him, and he should prophesy amon^g 
them. Tfiese signs should encourage his faith in the Divine assurance 
given him, and he should then do as occasion might s5rve, and that 
God would be with him. Samuel also promised to come to hiw at 
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Gilgal, after seven days, to offer sacri^ces to the Lord, and to giv»e Saul 
farther directions as to the course he was to pursue. 

All that Samuel predicted met its full and exact acc^plishment; and 
God gave him another lieaH, so that he appeared aJtogethec changed 
from what he had formerly been : and when he joined* the prophets, and 
prophesied with them, his neighbours exclaimed .with astonishment, 
“ Is Saul also among the prophets which saying became provqjrbial in 
Israel. This is a very remarkable part of scripture; and, indeed, the 
whole of Saul’s character, while it is very mysterious, and requires great 
caution and diligence in order to come at the true meaning, conveys most 
important lessons and solemn warnings. 

Several things are said of Saul, which would, at first sight, lead us to 
imagine he was a possessor of genuine piety; of which, however, his gene¬ 
ral conduct proved him destitute. One or two phrases might even lead 
us to conclude that he had been a possessor of the grace of God in truth, 
and was afterwards deserted by God, and left to fall. But scripture must 
ever be consistent with itself, and the character of God can never be 
dishonoured. Where, then, any seeming discrepancy or disparagement 
occurs, we may rest assured that it arises from some misconception on 
our part as to tlie design of the sacred writer, or a want of clear under¬ 
standing of the phraseology employed^: at all events, it W(jpld be a most 
unwarrantable attempt, either to establish or to deny a doctrine, on the 
ground of some detached incident or expression, contrary to the general 
deciaratiofts of scripture.^ It becomes us, at all timds, to be humble and 
cautious, and to maintain an habitual conviction, that difficulties arise, 
not from the statements of scripture, but from our own ignorance. 

A few remarks, chielly suggested by the most learned and diligent 
students of scripture, may tend, in*some degree, to elucidate the diffi¬ 
culties alluded tp in the history of Saul. 

1. It is said„that he was “ turned into another man,” and that “ God 
gave him another heart.” This, probably, means no more than that a 
wonderfurdiange was produced in his views, abilities, and iiK^inations. 
The Lord had called him to an exalted office, and bestowed on him the 
necessary qualifications for fulfilling it. He was no longer engrossed by 
his former pursuits, but was endued with sentiments and dispositions 
suital)lp to a king. Probably, before Ifb left his father’s house, nothing 
would have been farther from his thoughts than a station in the army, 
much less the command of it, and the conduut of a battle; but he was 
designed to be a brave and successful general, and therefore God endued 
him with understandings courage, vigour, and activity*; so that those who 
had known Saul before, and who saw him afterwards, might justly say, 
* What a surprising change has taken place in Saul! he is qfiiite another 
man ! he has another heg.rt!’, But all this does not involve, nor does the 
sacred writer say, that he had a new heart, a heart changed by Divine 
grace, made penitent, humble, and holy. . 

•2. It is said that “ the Spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he 
prophesied among them,” (the prophets.) But this proves, and evidently 
intends, nothing more than that he was endued with extraordinary gifts 
/or particular purpose^; that he was upon a level with many spoken of 
in the New Testament, who received the gift of tongues, or of healing, 
hut'who were still strangers to converting, sanctifying, and saving grace; 
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and whg, at last day, will plead for admittance into heaven, saying-, 

“ Lord, Lord, open to us ! have we*not prophesied in thy name ? and in 
thy name cast out devils ? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works?” tlie^Jl-seeing Judge'will repulse them, saying, “ Depart 
from me, ye workere of iniquity.” 

3. §EKil discovered^ ^at tiiMs, great modesty, humility, and propriety 
of dispo^tion. True; *and they lasted just till they were tried. It is an 
easy thing for a man to discover humility and jnoderation, while he is 
working his way up to eminence; but the trial is, when he has attained 
it, and is established in it, and has an opportunity of gratifying other 
dispositions if he please, Saul could afterwards manifest ingratitude, 
envy, dissimulation, hatred, and every base and malignant passion, and 
thus exhibit his true character. 

4. Saul, on some occasions, acknowledged the hand of God in his 
affairs; he also discovered great penitence for the errors and faults into 
which he had fallen : not a whit more than many a man does, who is a 
total stranger to the love of God. How many are in the habit of saying, 

‘ We possess so and so, thank God for it or, “ If it •please God, we 
will do such or such a thing;” wdio are utter strangers to gratitude, 
subjection, and obedience ! How many, too, under the pressure of 
disease or danger, especially if their siifl'erings are the result of their 
vices, vvlll burst into agonies of grief for their folly anil their sin, utter loud 
cries for mercy and pardon, and lotid promises of reformation! But, 
let the disease or the danger be removed, the penitence vanishes with it, 
and the sinner returns to his crimes and pollutioifs, like the sow t^at was 
waslied to her wallowing in the mire. 

5. It is said, “ The Lord departed from Saul, afld an evil spirit from 

the Lord troubled him.” But is it nof elsewhere said, that the LoM will 
not forsake his people, nor forsake the work of his own hands ? and , 
will he cast off his people, and deliver them to the power of Satan ? All 
this seeming difficulty may be easily reconciled. God never was with 
Saul as he is with his own people, putting his fear in their hearts, inclin¬ 
ing them to depart from evil, and preserving them from departing from 
Him. He was with Saul, so -as to endue him with wisdom, activity, and 
valour as a commander, and to Confer blcij^ings on his reign ; but when 
Saul became disobedient and rebeWed against God, then God withdrew 
from him those talents by which he had formerly distinguished him, and 
that success which had formerly crowned his eflbrts; and he was like 
Samson, shorn of his strength. When it is said, that an evil spirit “ from 
the Lord” troubled Saul, we are not to imagine ijiat God employs evil ’ 
spirits to do evil; but simply that when the Divine presence is withdrawn 
from perverse)* and obstinate offenders, that protection and restraint are 
also withdrawn, by which evil spirits are withheld from gaining an 
ascendancy according to their malignant wisK. having premised these 
remarks by way of elucidation, the narrative itself may be passed over 
more rapidly. , • 

Shortly after Samuel had anointed Saul, (a matter which it appears 
was kept perfectly secret between themselves,) he assembled the people 
at Mizpeh, tt> give them a king, as they had desired. There they witlT" 
great solemnity proceeded to the election of a king 6y casting lots. The 
tribes of Israel were first taken, and from among them the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin, the family of Kish, and finally the person of.Saul. When inquiry 
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was made for Saul, he could not be ^und, having purposejy wiljidrawn 
and hid himself. When at length discovered, and brought into tlie 
assembly, he was found to stand higher by the whole^ead than any of 
the people. Samuel introduced him to them, ana they immediately 
shouted, “ God save the king !*' Samuel then dectared, both to Saul 
and to the people, the laws by which they should be governed* and 
dismissed the assembly. y 

Saul returned to Gib^h, accompanied by a part of the army, consist¬ 
ing of men whose hearts the Lord had inclined in his favour. Some, 
however, de.«!pised Saul, and contemptuously asked, “ How shall this 
man save us ?” But Saul prudently forbore to notice their disafiection. 
About a month afterwards, Nahash, king of the Ammonites, besieged 
the city of Jabesh-gilead, and threatened to put out ^lie right eye of all 
the inhabitants, and to make it a reproach in Israel. On hearing of this 
cruel and dastardly menace, Saul was fired with a spirit of patriotic 
indignation. He immediately sent to all the tribes a figurative summons, 
at that time by no means uncommon, viz. he took some of his own oxen, 
and hewed them to pieces, and sent the parts into all Israel, saying, that 
thus should be done to the oxen of whoever should not follow Saul and 
Samuel to Tjattle against the Ammonites. A vast army was in conse¬ 
quence speedily assembled, andihe Ammonites so completely dispersed, 
that scarcely two of them could be*found together. After this, all the 
people returned to Gilgal, where' they renewed the inauguration of 
king Saul. 

Havipg gained this victory over the Ammonites, Saul disbanded the 
whole of his army, excepting three thousand men, two thousand of whom 
he retained about his dWn person, and appointed one thousand to attend 
bis son* Jonathan, a prince of great courage, magnanimity, and general 
excellence, who had already distinguished himself by cutting off a gar¬ 
rison of the Philistines in Geba. On this, the people took courage, and 
thought of shaking off the yoke of the Philistines. They assembled 
themselves for that purpose, in great numbers, to Saul, in Gijgal. The 
Philistines having intelligence of this, encamped a prodigious army at 
Michmash, east of Bethel. In these critical circumstances, Saul con¬ 
sulted the prophet Samuel, wjio promised in seven days to meet him at 
Gilgal, where he would offer sacrifices to the Lord, and implore his 
blessing on the undertaking. This delay was doubtless appointed as the 
test of Saul’s faith and obedience, and he failed in the trial. He became 
impatient at the prophet’s delay, fearful of some sudden surprise of the 
enemy, or that the pei^le might be disheartened by 'waiting; and satis¬ 
fying himself with these specious pleas, he rashly proceeded to offer 
sacrifices himself. He had no sooner done this, than Samuel, within the 
appointed time, appeared, and severely reprimanded the disobedience 
and presumption of the prince; set aside his vain pleas; exposed to 
himself his,hypocrisy; and declared that the Lord would deprive him of 
lire power he ha^ thus abused. Samuel then went from Gilgal to Gibeah, 
where Saul and Jonathan followed him with about six hundred men, but 
so badly equipped, that they possessed scarcely any weapons, but such 
•as could be made with copiroon working tools; for such wafe the policy, 
and such the ascendancy of the Philistines, that they would not even 
suffer a smith to live among the people of Israel, but compelled them to 
bring their implementt of husbandry to them to be ground. 
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Th® Phijistines, during their encampment at Michmasli, continually 
sent out parties to ravage the country, and that almost without opposi¬ 
tion, until JouatJan and his armcyir-bearer^found means to climb a steep 
and almofit inac«ssible rock, whence the enemy little expected an attack, 
and, falling on tllem unawares, slew about twenty men. This threw the 
whoje'army into sufh const'ernation and confusion, that they turned their 
weapo|iS one against another, and slew vast numbers in their own 
camp. * 

On hearing of the state of the Philistine army, Saul gladly availed 
himself of the advantage thus put into his power. He collected together 
all the forces he could muster, joined in the pursuit, and defeated them 
with a great slaughter. But here another instance of his rashness 
occurred, which altogether defeated its own object, and, no doubt, pre¬ 
vented the full achievement of all that might have been eflbcted. 

In Saul's eagerness to pursue the enemy, he issued a proclamation in 
the form of a solemn vow or imprecation, declaring that any soldier who 
halted in the pursuit until evening, to take food, should be put to death. 
In consequence, the soldiers became more or less exhausted and dis- 
spirited. Nor was this all, Jonathan, not aware of his father’s edict, had 
hastily refreshed himself with some w'ild lioney, and urged those about 
him to do the same, when they informed him of his father’s oath; and 
Jonathan justly observed, that had^the people been permitted to take 
necessary refreshment, the-slanghter of their enemies would have been 
much greater. • ^ * 

When even was come, the people flew eagerly upon the spoil, and 
hastened to satisfy their hunger on the cattle they had taken. But now 
Saul interfered with a great show- of devotion ; lie must stop tq offer a 
sacrifice; and it is observed he here "built his first altar unto the Lord. 
How evident were his formality and hypocrisy in this transaction ! What 
had he ever done for the honour of God, and support of religion, before ? 
Nothing; and his choosing now to be attended by the high-priest, and 
to make ^ show of offering sacrifices, was evidently nothing more* than to 
pacify his-conscience, and keep up appearances, while he lived in dis¬ 
obedience. Suth observances are unavailing and detestable in the 
sight of God. * # 

Being eager still to continue the pursuit of the Philistines, Saul, at 
the suggestion of fhe high-priest, consulted the oracle of the Lord, but 
received no answer: whence they concluded, that the Divine displeasure 
had been incurred. This led to investigation, and to bringing to light the 
inadvertent offence’of Jonathan against his father's rash and impious 
oath. With bitter imprecations the cruel father prepared to take venge¬ 
ance on his son, instead of humbling himself before God, as the real 
author of the mischief. The people, however, jnterposed, and rescued 
Jonathan, declaring that he should not be put to death, to whose valour 
and intrepidity they were chiefly indebted for the victory. This incident 
seems to have mortified and excited disgust in the haughty malignant 
mind of Saul. He forthwith retired from the pursuit, and neglected to 
follow up the victory. • ^ 

The Divihe threatening was issued against Saul, yet the execution was 
awhile suspended, and he seems, as it were, to have been* put on his 
good behaviour. It pleased God to bless him with prosperity, both*m 
his family and in his government; and he was made an instrument of 

2o 
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protecting the people of Israel, and chastising their enemies. , It i%tobe 
feared that his prosperity proved a snare to him; that he flattered him¬ 
self the threatenings had passed by, and the displeasureIj^as averted, and 
that he might go on witbou't control.* But a renewe(ffirial proved him 
to be as rebellious and disobedient as ever, and hasterfed his final ovor- 
throw. , , * , 

Samuel, with whom he appears to have had but little intei^ourse 
ythce he reproved him for his former disobedience, was again sent, in 
the name of the Lord, to fulfil the sentence that had long since gone 
forth against Amalek, for its utter destruction. Very particular 
injunctions were given to Saul, in no wise to spare any, but to make 
an utter destruction. A great army was immediately summoned : 
Saul went forth, and achieved a complete and decisive victory over the 
Araalekites; but,, from base and selfish motives, he spared Agag the 
king, and reserved the best of the spoil, destroying only such as was 
vile and refuse. 

Saul then proceeded to meet Samuel, and, saluting him in the 
name of the Lx)rd, began to Imast of having obeyed his injunctions. 

What then,” returned Samuel, “ raeaneth the bleating of sheep, and 
the lowing of oxen which I hear ?” With the basest dissimulation, 
and the most daring effrontery, Baul replied, that they were reserved 
for a sacrifice to the Lord. 

But Samuel rejected his excuses, and declared to him the word of the 
Lord, who‘had raised him from his original obscuritytand made him king 
of his people, and who v^ould now, for his rebellion and disobedience, 
degrade him, and cut him off, and bestow the kingdom upon his neigh¬ 
bour who was better thtfn he. Saul then put on a semblance of penitence, 
and acknowledged that he had shined, yet entreated the prophet to 
return with him and worship the Lord ; but Samuel refused, saying', 
‘ Thou hast rejepled the word of the Lord, and the Lord hath rejected 
thee.' 

As Samhel turned away to depart, Saul seized him by the mantle, and 
most earnestly entreated him to pay him some public respect before the 
people. To what a depth of degradation must the maii'liave sunk, who 
can stoop to oflPer so gross a rgguest as tins, or to feel the slightest con¬ 
cern about man’s approbation, when conscious of the frowns of a heart- 
searcliing God. However, Samuel returned, and worshipped the Lord 
with Saul and the elders of Israel; and then proceeded to execute on 
Agag the vengeance which Saul had disobediently withheld. This was 
the last interview betw^n Saul and Samuel. • 

The disobedient king was forsaken not only by the prophet, but by the 
Lord, and he henceforth fell into a kind of mental imbecility or malevo¬ 
lent melancholy, that evidenced the influence of an evil spirit. During 
these intervals of melancholy, when physicians could not minister to his 
healing, sonjie relief was found from the power of music. David, the 
youthful shepber(| of Bethlehem, was sent for to court, and with his harp 
attuned to strains of devotion, in some degree soothed the agitated feel¬ 
ings of the king, and procured him a transient calmness. It does not 
appear jthat Saul ever sought the only true cure for a wounded conscience, 
in ^rdon and atonerfient of sin, by the “ blood of sprinkling.” 

^ayid had already received from the hands of Samuel the holy unction 
by which he was anointed to the kingdom of Israel; but no ambitious 
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thoughts erjtered his youthful and pious breast; nor was Saul aware at 
this time that hia rival stood before him in the person of his favourite 
musician and arigiDur-bearer. Aft§r a time, jt appears, David returned to 
his early and beltwed employment ol^ keeping his father’s sheep at Bethle¬ 
hem, until called¥orth to public notice by the memorable transactions of 
the ’»alley of Elah. ,, * 

Owif g to Saul’s melancholy and incapacity for government, the Phi-, 
listines had gathered fresh strength and courage, and were encamped, a 
formidable host, between Shochoh and Azekah, their gigantic champion 
Goliath, coming forth daily, defying the armies of the^living God, and 
challenging any Israelite to single combat. Saul Imd promised his 
daughter in marriage to the man who should conquer this formidable foe; 
but rio one ventured to accept the challenge. At length, the stripling 
David, being sent by his father to visit his brethren in the camp, and 
hearing the haughty and profane challenge of the giant, went forth against 
him, in a spirit of holy faith and humble reliance, and slew him with a 
sling and a stone. This feat .made him, for a time, very acceptable to 
Saul; but, shortly afterwards, the jealousy of the malignant monarch was 
roused by hearing the women of Israel singing to their instruments of 
music, “ Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his tens of thousands.” 
From this time forth, Saul eyed Pavkl with the bitterest hatred, and 
made several attempts to destroy him by stratagem; several times in 
person attempted his life; and afterwards pursued him from place to 
place with malignarft persecution and unrelenyng fury ; or it* on some 
occasions, he was won upon by David’s loyalty and generosity^ to con¬ 
fess the innocence of his persecuted servant, and to profess penitence for 
his own unprovoked enmity, his penitence was like the early •chjud and 
the morning dew, passing quickly away. The remaining transactions of 
Saul’s life are intimately connected with those of David, and have been 
already referred to under that article, it is therefore unnecessary here to 
repeat them. We pass, therefore, to the closing scene. 

Saul rqjgned over Israel nearly forty years, but he lost all fiis former 
activity and courage. His old enemies, the Philistines, had recruited 
theirs, and invaded the land of Israel; on this occasion, Saul was over¬ 
whelmed with dismay and confusion. Ue did, indeed, in his distress, 
professedly seek the Lord, but ht? received no answer; and most jvsdy 
might it be said to him, “ Because I called and thou wouldst not hearken, 
thou shall call upon me; and I will not answer.” In hardened despair, if 
ndt defiance, Saul then betook himself to a witch. In bis better days,, 
he had endeavoured to abolish witchcraft out of the laud; but hearing of 
a woman at Endor, who had eluded former scrutiny, and continued to 
carry on heP nefarious traffic, with shameful inconsistency and daring 
profaneness he applied to her, and pledged himsplf with an oath that no 
punishment should befall her in exercising her arts in the matter he should 
require. This was no other than that she should bring before him the 
prophet Samuel, (who had now been dead two years,) that be might 
consult him as to the event of the approaching battle. It is not for us to 
inquire what were the arts practised by this wretched woman; whether 
she intended, by some sleight of band, to deceive her credulous votari^ 
with an idea that they saw apparitions raised by her power,’or whether, 
or in what degree, the powers of hell were permitted to aid in the decap- 
tion ; it is sufficiently evident that any attempt, i(even if it were practi- 
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cable,) to gain information on a subject which God has seen* fit to con¬ 
ceal, must be highly offensive and provoking in his .sight; and that, 
when such crimes are attempted, the^ parties may ji|*tly become the 
victims of their own delusion* and the prey of their owtf terrorst 

However it maybe, the woman presently declaredto Saul, that ^le 
saw gods (or judges) coming up out of the ealth. Saul eagerly dera'aRded 
of her the form of the apparition. She described it as an old man dovered 
with a mantle. WhetherVir not Saul beheld him, is not said ; he how¬ 
ever perceived the presence of the prophet, and he stooped with his face 
to the ground, and bowed himself. How affecting the lamentation ©f 
Saul’s distress and despair! How awful the reply of God, by the 
appearance of the departed prophet! “ I am sore distressed,” said the 

humbled monarch, “ for the Philistines make war against me, and God is 
departed from me, and answereth me no more, neither by prophets nor 
by dreams; therefore I have called thee, that thou mayest make known 
unto me wliat I shall do.” 

Then said Samuel, “Wlierefore, tlien, dost thou ask of me, seeing the 
Lord hath departed from thee, and is become thine enemy ?” The pro¬ 
phet farther solemnly reproved Saul for his repeated and presumptuous 
disobedience,* and, in the name of the Lord, declared his nearly 
approaching doom—that the LorcFwovld deliver Israel into the hands of 
the Philistines, and that himself ancj his sons should be in the world of 
spirits before the next night. On hearing this awful sentence, Saul 
fainted, aifd fell to the ; but we hear nothing-bf real penitence or 
prostration of heart before the Lord. 

The sorceress and th^ attendants endeavoured to soothe the monarch, 
and pursnadc him to receive suste^nance; and, being revived by their 
attentions, he roused himself, and prepared to go forth against the host 
of the Philistines. The event verified the prediction. Saul defended 
himself with groat valour for a time, but the force that surrounded him 
being scattered, his sons slain, and he severely wounded, less mindful 
of the interests of his immortal spirit than of any indignity that might 
befall his dying carcass, he requested his armour-bearer to terminate his 
existence, and, when he refused compliance with so horrible a request, 
Saul fell on his own sword and*expired. 

Oq the following day, the PhilistineS came to the field of battle, and 
there recognizing among the slain the bodies of Saul and bis three sons, 
they stripped them of their armour, cut off their heads, aiad exhibited them 
as trophies in the temple of Dagon, and ignominiously suspended their 
bodies on the walls of Bethshan. But the inhabitants of Jabesb-gilead, 
hearing of these indignities, and remembering the kindness they had 
received at the hands of Saul, sent a detachment of soldiers'by night, to 
recover the bodies of Saql ai\d his sons, which they buried near their city, 
and for seven days fasted and made great lamentations over them. 
David compesed a most beautiful poetiqal elegy on the death of Saul, 
tcfwhom he had ^er been a loyal and faithful subject, and of Jonathan, 
who had been his constant and affectionate friend. 

Ishbosheth, the only surviving son of Saul, was, for a few years, sup- 
{Ibrted in a tottering government by the infiuence of Abner, liis father’s 
nnele, and general of the forces, but a quarrel arising between Ishbosheth 
and Abner, the interest of Ishbosheth declined, and, he being assassinated 

two of his servants,*the tribes united under David as their king. The 
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only remaihing individual of Saul’s posterity was a lame son of Jonatlian, 
called Mephibo^eth, for whom David generously and honourably prO; 
vided. ^(See Ihavid, Jonathan,, Abnbr, I.shbosheth, Mephibo- 
spETH.)* The Ijistory of Saul commences 1 Sam. ix. and, interwoven 
with tjiat of David, extend^ to the end of the book. 

" 3 . Saul, of Taftfls’. (See Paul.) 

* SCEVA— Sce'-va. 

Disposed, prepared. One of the chief of*the priests connected with 
the synagogue of the Jews at Ephesus. When the apostle Paul expelled 
devils and wrought other miracles in the name of Jesus, seven sons of 
Sceva attempted to imitate him, and adjured an evil spirit to depart from 
one possessed, saying, “ We adjure you by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth 
but the evil spirit replied, “ Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are 
ye ?” and the possessed person fell upon and beat them severely. Their 
defeat was the means of greatly extending the influence of Christianity 
on such as had practised unlawful deeds. Acts xix, 13—20. 

.SEBA —Se'-ba. 

Drunkard, or that si rrounds, or old man. Son of Cush. 
Gen. X. 7. * 

SECUNDUS - SE-ruN'-DU.s. 

The second. Friend of St. Paid, wfio accompanied him on his journey 
into Asia. Acts xx. 4. • 

, SEGUB— Se'-gub. 

Fortified, or raised. Son of Hezron and Ihther of Jair. I Chron. 
li. 21,22. 

Another of this name was the youngest son of Hiel the Bethelite, who, 
having undertaken to rebuild the city of Jericho, in defiance' tjie Divine 
curse, experienced its fulfilment in the death of his eldest son Abiram, 
as he was laying the foundation, and of his youngest •son Segub, as he 
was setting up the gates. Josh. vi. 26. 1 Kings xvi. 34 

SEIR— Se-ir. 

Hairy,goat, demon, tempest. Seir the Horite, whose dwelling was 
east and south .of the Dead sea. Gen. xxxvi. 20. 

SEMACH lAH— Sem-a-chi'-aii. 

That adheres to, or unitej with ^the lord. A Levite, a porter 
belonging to the temple. 1 Chron. xxvi. 7. • 

^ SENNACHERIB— Sen-nach'-e-rib. 

Bush of the* destruction of the sword, of solitude, of 
drought. King of Assyria, son and successor of Shalmaneser. He 
was the formidable enemy of Judah during tbe^eign of king Hezekiah. 
In the reigy of Ahaz king of Judah, the land had become tributary to 
Tiglath-pileser king of Assyria; but Hezekiah shook olF this yoke, 
Sennacherib, on hearing of the revolt of* Judah, brought a vast army, 
and took most of their strong cities. Hezekiah, finding that he had only 
Jerusalem left, and perhaps great difficulty to keep that, m&de submission 
to Sennacherib, and engaged to pay whatever tribute he should impose, 
provided he withdrew his army from the land. Sennacherib demanded 
three hundred talents of silver, and thirty talents of gold, which vssfe , 
paid him; yet he refused to leave the dominions of Hezekiah. From 
Lachish, which he was then besieging, he sent to Jerusalem three 
of his chief officers, Tartan, Rabsaris, and Rabshakeh, to sunJbiOn 
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Hezekiah, and to menace him and the people. Rabshakeh uttered 
many gross insults against the king, and many blasphemous defiances 
of the God of Israel, whose aid tfce^ pious king Hr'ekiah naturally 
invoked in this extremity. Meanwhile Sennacherib (bitted the siege 
ofLachisb, and applied himself to that of Libnah. While there, hearing 
from Rabshakeh that Hezekiah had returned ho answer to his menafiing 
defiances, he sent a letter to that prince, full of bold and hJ;ughty 
blasphemies. Hezekiah ct)nsulted the prophet Isaiah, and with deep 
humility spread the letter before the Lord, pleading with Him, for the 
honour of his great name, to deliver His people, and avenge himself 
on their enemies. And the Lord, in answer to prayer, sent a destroy¬ 
ing angel against the army of Sennacherib, who, in one night, slew 
one hundred and eighty-five thousand of the Assyrians. Meanwhile, 
Sennacherib went with his army to meet Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, 
who was marching towards him ; and shortly after his return to Nineveh, 
he was slain in the house of Nisroch his god, by his two sons Adramiue- 
leoh and Sharezer; as some have asserted, from an apprehension that he 
was intending to sacrifice them to his idol. After the death of Sen¬ 
nacherib, Esavhaddon his son reigned in his stead. 2 Kings xviii. xix. 

2 Chron. xxxii. Is. xxxvi. xxxvii. 

SEORIM— S»-o'-RiM. 

Barley, groats, hair, whirlwind, association, tempests. 
Seorira was,the head of the fourth in order of the twenty-four sacerdotal 
families. I Chron. xxiv. * 

• SERAIAH— Se-ra-i'-ah. 

Prince of the lord, or the lord is my prince. Several of this 
name are inentioned in scripture. • 

1. SF.RAIAH, or Sariah, was secretary to king David. 2 Sam. viii. 17. 

2. Father of Jeab, of the tribe of Judah. 1 Chron. iv. 1-1. 

3. Son of Asiftl, and father of Josibiah. 1 Chron. iv. 35. 

4. Higli-priest of the Jews, successor to Azariali, and father of 
Jehozadak, the last high-priest before the Bahyloiiish captivity. •’ Being, 
taken by Nebuzaradan, he was carried to king Nebuchadnezzar, then at 
Riblah, where he was put to death, with, seventy other chief men of 
Jerusalem. His son Jehozadak Vas carried captive to Babylon. Jcr. 
lii. 24-^27 ; 2Kingsxxv. IS—21. 1 Chron. vi. 14, 15. Ezraiii, 2. 

5. A chief among the Jews that returned from Babylon. Ezra ii. 2. 
Neh. X. 2 ; xii. 1. 

■fi. Son of Tanhumeth. A native of Netophah. 2 Kings xxv. 23. 

7. Son of Neriah, ancf brother of Baruch, the companion and secre¬ 
tary of the prophet Jeremiah. Jer. xxxii. 12, Seraiah w^s sent to 
Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon, in the fourth year of Zedekiah’s reign. He 
was head of the prophecy,* or'chief of the embassy appointed to carry 
the denunciation against Babylon, He was charged with the tributes 
or presents sent by Zedekiah to NebuchiKlnezzar. Jeremiah sent a 
letter by him, whmh was to be read by the captives at Babylon. 
This letter contained a prophecy of the fall of that city and empire; 
‘and. after it was read, SeraiaTK was ordered to tie it to a stone, and 
sink it in tha Euphrates, as a token that thus Babylon should sink, 
and should not rise from the evil that the Lord would bring upon her 
Jer. li. 59—64. ’ 
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* » SIRRED— Se'-red. 

Suppression op government. Eldest son of Zebulon, and head of a 
family. Gen. jdli. 14. Num. xx^^i, 26. 

* SljRGIUS PAULU^— Ser'-gi-us Pau'-lus. 

The etymology of this name is unknown. He was proconsul or governor 
of the island of Cyprus, ccTnverted under the ministry of the apostle Paul. 
The (deputy was a prudent, thoughtful man, and hearing of the arrival of 
Paul and Barnabas, he sent for them, and* desired to hear the word 
of God. A sorcerer, named Elymas, or Bar-jesus, who had some interest 
with the proconsul, eiide’avoured to turn away his mind from the influ¬ 
ence of the apostle’s preaching, but was miraculously struck with 
temporary blindness at the word of Paul. On beholding this, the 
governor was fully convinced, and embraced the Christian faith. Acts 
xiii. 6—12. 


SERUG-Se'-rug. 

Branch, layer, twining. Son of Reu, or Ragan, and father 
of Nahor, or Nachor. Gen. xi. 20—22, 1 Chron. i. 26. Luke iii. 
34, 35. 

SETH. 

Put, or, WHO puts. The third son of Adam and Eve, who was born 
after the murder of Abel by Caiij. He was the father of Enos. In his 
family the knowledge and worship of God were long preserved, while 
the family of Cain followed idolatry and wickedness. Hence the oft- 
spring of St^th arexlenominated the sons of G^d, and their marrying with 
the daughters of men, that is, the ungodly descendants of Cain, proved 
the means of bringing on the world a torrent ,of wickedness, and ulti- 
rnatfcly of subjecting it to destruction by a flood of water. Gci\. v. 3—8 ; 
vi. 1—7. 


SETH UR- Se'-thur. 

That hides, that destroys. One of the spies stmt by Moses to 
view the land of promise. Numb. xiii. 13. 

» SHAAPH— Sha'-aph. 

That thinks^ that flies AWAY. SonofJahdai. 1 Chron. ii. 47. 

SIIAASHGAZ— Sha-ash'-gaz. 

TIe that presses the fleece. a (Shamberlain of king Ahasucrus. 
Esther ii. 14. * • 

SHABBETHAI— Shab-be-tha'-i. 

My sabbath, my rest. A chief of the Levites. Neh. xi. 16. 

SHACHIA— Sha-chi'-a. 

Protection, enclosure. One of the family of Benjamin. 1 Chron. 
viii, 10. 

• SHADDAT— Shad'-da-i. 

The Almighty. One of the Hebrew nanves of God. Sometimes written 
JEl Shaddai, God Almighty, or All-sufficient. To Abraham the l^ord 
said, “ I am the Almighty God, (or El Shaddai,) walk before me, and 
be thou perfect,” Gen. xvii. 1. Balaam “ saw the visions oi*the 
Almighty" (Shaddai,) Numb. xxiv. 4. 16. Naomi said, “ The Almighty 
(Shaddai^ hath afflicted me,” Ruth i. 21 f and Job, “ Tlie arrows o£jhe. 
Almighty (Shaddai) arc within me,” Job vi. 4., This fpithet occurs 
more frequently in Job than many others of the sacred writings. It is 
not found in the writings of Solomon. * 
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SHADRACH— Sha'-dhach. , i, « 

Tender NIPPLE, or, SOFT AND TENDER FIELD. The Chaldean name 
given to Hananiah, one of Daniel's coijyipanions, at thetfourt of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. Dan. i. 7. *>. « f t 

SHAGE— Sha'-ge. ‘ 

That is ignorant, or, in error. Father of Jonathan, one of «the 
heroes in David’s army. 1 Chron. xi. 34. t 

SHAHARAIM— Sha-ha-ra'-im. 

Blacks, troubles, or, that rise early. Son of Uzza, and father of 
Jobab, Zibia, Mesha, &c., of the tribe of Benjamin. 1 Chron. viii. 8. 

SHALLUM— Shal'-lum. 


Perfect, pacific. Scripture mentions several of this name :— 

1. Shallum, or Shillem, son of Naphtali, and head of a family in 
Israel. Numb. xxvi. 49. 

2. SHAI.LUM, son of Jabesh, (or perhaps a native of the city of 
Jabesh.) He treacherously killed Zechariah, king of Israel, and usurped 
his kingdom; but he held it only one month. Mcnahem, the son of 
Gadi, killed him in Samaria. Shallum was the executioner of the 
vengeance threatened against the house of Jehu. 2 Kings xv. 10—15. 

3. Shallum, son ot Tikvah, or Tikvath, (or native of that place,) 
was husband of the prophetess Htilda];), whom king Josiah consulted, 
when the book of the law was found iix the temple. 2 Kings xxii. 14. 

4. Shallum, son of Sisami, and father of Jekaniah, of the tribe of 

Judah. 1 Chron. ii. 40. - * 

5. Shallum, son of Shaul, and father of Mibsam, of the tribe of 
Simeon. 1 Chron. iv. 25.^ 

6. SHii^LLUM, fourth son of Josijih, king of Judah ; the same as 
Jehoahaz. He was made king on the death of his father, and was carried 
away captive bytthe king of Egypt. 1 Chron. iii. 15. Jer, xxii. 11. 
2 Kings xxiii. 30^31, 34. 

7. Shallum, son of Zadok, the high-priest, and father, or rather 

uncle, of Hilkiah, the high-priest, 1 Cliron. vi. 12, 13. This Shallum is 
sometimes called Meshullam, 1 Chron. ix. 11. He lived in the time of 
Hezekiah or Ahaz, and was the immediate^ father of Azariah, and uncle 
to Hilkiah. • 

8. Shallum, son of Korah, 1 Chron.* ix. 19. 31. He was spared in 

the wilderness, when the earth opened and swallowed up his father. 
Numb. xxvi. 11.. The descendants of Shallum had an office in the 
temple, viz. to take care of the cakes that were fried^there. I Chron. 
ix. 31. * ' 


9. Shallum, son of Col-hozeh, chief of the town of Mizpah. He 
rebuilt, at his own expense, the fountain-gate at Jerusalem* after the 
return from Babylon. Neb. iik 15. 

SHALMANESER— Shal-ma-Ne'-ser. 

Peace, tied,•or chained, or, perfection and retribution, or, 
peX^ce taken away. King of Assyria, who succeeded Tiglath-pileser, 
and was succeeded by Sennacherib. He reigned fourteen years, 
. 2 ^ings xvii. 3. It is recorded of him in scripture, that he ^ame into 
Palestine, anc^ subdued Samaria, and obliged Hoshea, kmg of Israel, to 
pay him tribute. But, in the third year, Hoshea meditated a revolt, and 
took* secret measures witli So, king of Egypt, to throw off this subjection 
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Shalnianes^r brought an army i^ainst him, ravaged Samaria, besieged 
Hoshea in his dapital city, and, after a siege of three years, took the 
city, put Hosh^ into bonds, and carried away the people beyond i\fF 
Euphrates ; anrflhus ruined the cit^ of Safnaria and kingdom of Israel, 
which hadsubsistidtwo hundred and fifty-four years. 2Kingsxvii.l2.xviii.9. 

, • *. SHAMA— Sha'-ma. 

That^ears or obeys. Son of Hothan, the Aroerite, 1 Chron. xi. 44; 
called Shammah, the Harodite, 2 Sam. xxiii* 25; and Shammoth, the 
Harorite, 1 Chron. xi. 27. 

SHAMED— Sha'-med. 

That breaks or destroys. Son of Elpael, of the tribe of Benjamin. 

1 Chron. viii. 12. 

SH AMGAR—Sh am'-gar , 

Named a stranger. Son of Anatli, and third judge of Israel. He 
ruled between Ehud and Barak. He was a valiant defender of Israel, 
and killed six hundred Philistines with an ox-goad, Judge.s iii. 31. 

SHAMGAR-NEBO— Sham-gar-ne'-bo. 

Perfume, or, odour of the stranger. A general officer in Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s army. Jer. xxxix. 3. 

SHAMHUTH— Sham'-huth. 

Desolation, or, destruction., A^eneral in the army of David and 
Solomon, who commanded twenty-fpur thousand men. 1 Chron. xxvii. 8. 

SHAMIR— Sha'-mir. 

Prison, bush. Sbn of Micah, a Levite. 1 Qiron. xxiv. 24r 

SHAMMAH— Sham'-mah. 

Loss, desolation, astonishment. One of, this name was son of 
Reuel, and grandson of Esau. Gen^ xxxvi. 13. * , 

Another was son of Jesse, and brother of David. 1 Sam. xvi. 9. 
Shammah, the Hararite, son of Agee, a hero in David’s army. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 11. • 

SHAMMAI— Sham'-ma-i. 

My Loss^ MY desolation, MY astonishment. Son of !^ekem, and 
father or founder of the town of Maon. 1 Chron. ii. 44. 

’ SHAMi^UA— Sham'-mu-a. 

He that is heard, or, obeyed. Son^f Zacchir, of the tribe of Reu¬ 
ben, one of the spies sent to view the land of promise. Numb. xiii^4. 
Another (sometimes called Shimea) a son of David and Bathsheba. 

1 Chron. iii. 5. 

SH.^PHAN, or SHAPHAM— Sha'-phan. 

Beard, whiskers ; to break, to hide. ‘Orfte of this name, son of 
Azaliah, was secretary in the temple in the time of Josiah. Shaphan 
informed that prince of the discovery of the book of the law in the temple. 

2 Kings xxii.12.2 Chron. xxxiv. 20. Jer. xxiK.3.*xxxvi. 10. Ezek. viii. 11. 
Another Sh aphan was son of Gad, who dwelt in Bashan. J Chr. v. 12. 

SHAPHAT— Sha'-phat. 

That judges. There are several of this name; 1.*Shaphat, son of 
Hori, of the tribe of Simeon, one sent by Moses to view the land of Ca¬ 
naan. Nujnb. xiii. 5. * 

2. Shaphat, son of Abelmeholah, and father of the pnpphet Elisha. 
1 Kings xix. 16. 19. 2 Kings iii. 11. 

3. Shaphat, son of Shemaiah, of the royal family of David, by Jeco- 
niah. 1 Chron. iii. 22. 
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4. Shaphat, son of Aillai, chief, herdsman of pavid’fi caWle in 
Bashan. 1 Chron. xxvii. 29. . 

SHARAI-— S^a-ra'-i. L 

My lord, my prince. One whh after the captiJ^^ty dismissed his 
heathen wifb. Ezra x. 40. • ' 

SHARKZER or SHARESER— »Sha-re'-zer. " <* 

Prince of the treasure, or overseer of the treasury^ One 
Shareser was the second son of Sennacherib king of Assyria, who, with 
his brother Adrammelech, assassinated their father in the house of his 
god Nisroch. 2 Kings xix. 37. 

2. SHAREZEB,or Sherezer, and Regemmelech were the Jews of Baby¬ 
lon who consulted tlie prophet Zechariah concerning the observance of the 
fast for the destruction of the temple, after its rebuilding. Zech. vii, 2. 

3,Sharezer, or Nergal-sharezer, was a lieutenant or officer of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Jer. xxxix.l3: 

SlIASHAK— Sha'-shak. 

Bag of linen. One of the posterity of Benjamin, who dwelt at Jeru¬ 
salem with his children, 1 Chron. viii. 25. 

SHAUL, or SAUL. 

Demanded. * Son of Simeon, and grandson of Jacob. Num. xxvi. 13. 

S H EAL— §he'-al. 

Th at asks,prays. Son of Bani, one who quitted his heathen wife. Ezra x.29. 

SHEALTlEf:~SHE-AL'-Tl-EL. 

I HAVE ASkED OF GOD. (seC SaLATIIIEL.) « 

. SHEAR-JASHUB— She-ar-ja'-shiib. 

The remnant shall ruturn. An allegorical name given by the pro¬ 
phet Isaiah'to one of his' sons. It has been supposed that these children 
had oth'er and more common nanSes; but we have no reason from 
scripture to conejiude so. Isa. vii. 3. 

. SHEBA— She'-ba. 

Captivity, or conversion upon old age. One of this name was son 
of Raamah', and is supposed to have inhabited Arabia Felix, ^{^here his 
father Raamah dwelt. Gen. x. 7. 

Another Sheba was son of Joktan. Gen. x. 28. 

A third Sheba was son of Jokshan. Gen. xxv. 3. It is supposed, by 
those,,who assign a late period to the history of Job, that from him de¬ 
scended the Sabeans who carried away Job’s cattle. Job i. 15. 

The queen of Sheba. Hearing of the fame of Solomon, she 
came to Jerusalem to visit him; and, having witnessed his magnificence 
and heard his wisdom, fleciared the report she had *heard in her own 
country was far short of the reality she had witnessed. 1 Kings x. 1—13. 

2 Chron. ix, 1 — 12. There has been much controversy as to'the country 
over which this princess reigned; whether Arabia, Ethiopia, or Abys¬ 
sinia. Our Lord commended her faith and diligence in taking a journey 
into a remota country to gain wisdom, and'reprimanded the stupidity 
aiAl unbelief of the Jews, who disregarded a greater than Solomon, who 
taught in their streets, and said, “ The queen of the south shall rise 
up in the judgment with the men of this generation, and shall condemn 
them." Matt. xii. 42. * 

• ' SHEBA, or SHEBO. 

Seven or the seventh, fulness, or uncouth. Son of Abihail, of 
the tribe of Gad, who dwelt in Bashan. I Chron. v. 13. 
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2. SkEBi^Json of Bichri, of the trfce of Benjamin, a turbulent fellow, who 
had nearly engaged Israel in a civil war. After the defeat of Abso- 
lora, when the Mbe of Judah caiqe to kijig David, and brought hinT* 
over the liver Jclrdau on his way to Jerusalem, the other tribes felt 
piquet^ at the little notice taken of them. Much provoking language 
passfed on both sides*, and ^heba sounded a trumpet, and proclaimed, 

*' We Have no place in David.” Thus many of the people were drawn 
away from David, and followed after Sheba, * When David arrived in 
Jerusalem, he sent Abishai with such troops as were at hand in pursuit 
of the traitor; Joab ahso followed with part of the army, and crossing over 
the country north of Jerusalem, came to the city of Aibel-beth-maachah, 
where Sheba was concealed. Joab besieged the place ; when a woman 
of the city, wiser than the rest, persuaded tire people to cut oft' the head 
of Sheba and cast it over the w'all to Joab ; on which, Joab and his 
army returned, and the affair was brought to an easy termination. 2 
Sam. XX. I—22. 

SHEBANIAII— She-ba-ni'-ah. 

The lord that converts. A priest in the time of David, who assisted 
in bringing up the ark. 1 Chron. xv. 24. ^ 

2. SiiEBANiAH a priest who returned from the captivity with Zerubba- 
hel. Nch. xii. 14. » * 

Another of this name was a principal Jew. Neh. ix. 4. 

SHEBER— She'-ber. 

Breaking, ruptuIie, hope. Son of Caleb a%i Maacah his concubine, 

1 Chron. ii. 48. • 

SHEBNAH— Sheb'.naiv 

Who rests himself, or who is,now captive. Secretary; to king 
Hezekiah, who sent him with Joah and Asaph, to hear what Rabshakeh 
had to propose. 2 Kings xviii. 18—26. • * 

It appears that Shebnah was an ambitious and a covetous man, that 
he had done much to aggrandize himself, and felt so secure of his pos- 
sessious,'«lhat he built himself a stately sepulchre at Jerusalem ; but the 
pro{)het Isaiah received a special message from God to him to check his 
pride, by assuring him that hje should quickly be displaced from his 
lucrative and honourable office, which should be possessed by another, 
and that he should be carried a^l^ay into captivity, and should die there. 
Isa. xxii. 15—25. It i.s thought that Shebna was carried away with king 
Manasseh into Babylon. 

SHEBTIEL— Sheb'-u-el. 

Conversion, return, rest. The eldest sdn (»f Gershom, and grand¬ 
son of Moses. 1 Chron. xxiii. 16. 

A doscentlant of his, of the same name, had the care of the treasuries of 
the temple, i Chron. xxvi. 24. . . 

SHECANIAH—She-ca-ni'-ah. 

The lord is near, or house, or habitation of the lord. One of 
this name was celebrated in the time of Nehemiah. He»was father-in-15w 
of Tobiah. Neh. vi. 18. 

Another was the father of Shemaiah, of the royal race of Judjji. 

1 Chron. ni. 21. , 

A third of this name was a priest, and head of the tenth of^the sacerdo¬ 
tal families. 1 Chron. xxiv. 11. Ezra viii. 3, 5. ♦ 
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S H ECHEM —She'-chem, 

Part, portion, the back, shoulders, early im the morning. 
^hechera, son of Hamor, an^ prince,of the Shechemitek who seduced to 
folly and sin, Dinah, the daughter of Jacob. He was| however, willing 
to make all the restitution in his power by marrying the damsel, and 
came with his father Hamor to treat for her. The sonat of Jacob, especially 
Simeon and Levi, who were Dinah’s brothers by the same mother, with 
a professed regard to the “honour of God, but with designs of the basest 
perfidy and most horrible cruelty, demanded, as a condition of the mar¬ 
riage, that all the males in the city should be'circumcised, in profession 
of their becoming worshippers of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
To this they readily consented; but when, by the operation, they were 
rendered incapable of resistance, the vindictive brothers treacherously fell 
upon them, and slew them all, including Shechem and Hamor. After 
which the other sons of Jacob, and their servants, plundered the city. 
Gen. xxxiv. 

Another Shechem was the son of Gilead, and head of a family in 
Israel. Num. xxvi. 31. 

^ SHEDEUR— She-de'-ur. 

Field, pass, all-mighty, destroyer of fire or of light. Father 
of Elizur, of the tribe of Reuben,* Num. i. 5, 

SHEHARIAH or SHEARIAH—SHE-iiA-Er-Aii. 

Morning of the lord, gate of the lord, or tempest of the 
LORD. Tire son of Azel.«l Chron. viii. 38. 

‘ SHELAH--She'-lah. 

That breaks, untied, undresses. Son of Judah, and head of a 
family ip Israel. Gen. xxxviii. 11.,Num; xxvi. 20. 

SHELEMIAH— She-lk-mi'-ah. 

God is iSy happiness or perfection. One of this name put away his 
heathen wife. Ezra. x. 41. 

Another, one of the race of priests, was appointed by Nehemiah to 
inspect the tithes and first-fruits belonging to the temple. Nehfxiii. 13. 

SHELEPH— She'-leph. 

Who draws out. Second son of Joktaji. Gen. x. 26‘. 

SHELESH-She'-lesh. 

Prince, or captain. Son of Helem,of*ihe tribe of Asher. 1 Chron. vii. 3.5. 

SHELOMI— She-lo'-mi. 

- Peaceable, perfect, or that rew^ards. Father of Ahihud, of the 
tribe of Asher. Abihud was one of the commissioners appointed for 
dividing the land. Nun*, xkxiv, 27. 

SHELOMITH— She-lo'-mith . 

My peace, my happiness, my recompence. Daughter of Dibri, of 
the tribe of Dan, and mother of that offender whose name is not men¬ 
tioned, who, having blasphemed the name of the Lord, was condemned 
to be stoned.* Lev. xxiv. 10, 11. 

‘Another was*the daughter of Zerubbabel, a prince of Judah. 
1 Chron. Hi. 19. 

„A tliird was the son of Sbimei, a Levite of the family of Gershom. 
1 Chron. xxyi. 9. , 

A fourth was the son of Izhar, a Levite of the family of Gershom. 
1 Chron. xxiii. 18. 
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A fifth wE^s the ^daughter of Rehoboam king of Judah, and of Maa- 
chah daughter of Absalom. 2 Chron. xi. 20. 

A sixth was tile son of Zichri^ a descendant of Eliezer the son of«» 
Moses, andkeepdl^of the treasures oPthe temple. 1 Chron. xxvi. 20. 

• SHELUMIEL— She-lu'-mi-el. 

Peace\)F god, or Gpp is my happiness, or retribution, or perfec¬ 
tion 0 | god. Son of Zurishaddai, a prince of the tribe of Simeon. lie 
came out of Egypt at the head of fifty-nine thousand three hundred who 
carried arms. He made his offering for the service of the tabernacle as 
head of a tribe. Num. i. 22; vii. 36, 37 ; x. 19. 

SHEM. 

Name, renown, or he that puts or places. Shem was the son of 
Noah. In mentioning the three sons of Noah, Shem is usually put first in 
order, but there is reason to thinkthat Japbeth was the elder. They were 
all preserved in the ark with Noah during the deluge. Some time after¬ 
wards, when Noah was overtaken with wine, and lay exposed in his tent, 
his younger son Ham made sport of him, but Shem and Japheth treated 
their father with filial reverence and piety. When Noah awoke, he fore¬ 
told blessings on Shem and his posterity—great enlargement and dominion; 
but the chief and crowning blessing was, that from his rate the great 
Messiah was to spring, and the worshjpoftthc true God be preserved among 
Ills posterity. He was the father of Arphaxad, and his descendants 
peopled the best provinces in Asia den. v. 32; ix. 18—27; x. 21—31; 
xi. 10—28; Lukeiii?36. ^ • 

SHEMA— She-'ma. * 

That is heard, that hears, that obeys. Fourth son of Hebron, and 
father of Rcham. 1 Chron. ii. 42, 43. * 

Another of this name was son of Jdel and father of Azaz, of the tribe 
of Reuben. 1 Chron. v. 8. 

SHEMAAH— She-ma'-ah. 

Named, or placed. Father of Joash, of the tribe of Benjamin. Ho 
joined Da^fid at Gibeath. 1 Chron. xii. 3, * 

SHEMAI AH— She-ma-i'-aii . 

That hears, oi-'that obeys the lord. No less than seventeen persons 
of this name are mentioned in sfcripture ’.-w 

1. Tlie father of Shimri, of the tribe of Simeon. 1 Chron. iv. 37. 

2. Son of Joel, of the tribe of Reuben. 1 Chron. v. 4. 

3. A prophet who was sent to Rehoboam king of Judah, to forbid his 
engaging in war against Israel. 2 Chron. xi. 2. Some years afterwards, 
Shishak king of E^ypt came to Judea, and took^he chief places in the 
kingdom. The prophet was then again sent to testify to Rehoboam and 
the princes df Judah who had retired into Jerusalem, that they had for¬ 
saken the Lord, and that now He would forsake them, and deliver them 
into the power of Shishak king of Egypt. The king and princes humbled 
themselves, and acknowledged that the Lord was just; a«d the Lord 
accepted their submission, and moderated His anger an^ their suffering#. 

2 Chron. xii. 5—16. This prophet wrote the history of Rehoboara’s reign. 

4. Son of Sheehaniah, of the royal family, of Judah. 1 Chron. iii. 22. 

6. Son df Hasibah, a Levite. 1 Chron. ix. 14. *" 

6. Of the race of Elizaphan, a Levite. He officiated in the*tabernacle, 

at the head of two hundred of his brethren. 1 Chron. xv. S, 11. • 
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7. Son of Galal, and grandson of Jedutlmn. 1 Cbr^n. ix.»16. • 

8. Son of Nethaneel, secretary of the temple. L Chron. xsiv. 6. 

^Perhaps as No 6.) , . , * 

9. Son of Obededom, a Levite and porter of the itemple.* 1 Chron. 
xxvi, 4, 7. 

10. A Levite, who, in the time of king Jdhoshapbat, was sent uy that 

king to instruct the people of Judah. 2 Chron, xvii. 8. (> 

11. A Levite of the race of Jeduthun, in the time of king Hezekiah. 
2 Chron. xxix. 14. 

12. A priest in the time of Hezekiah. 2 ChVon. xxxi. 16. 

13. Prince of the Levitcs in the time of king Josiah. 2 Chron. xxxv. 9. 

14. A principal Israelite who returned from captivity with Ezra. Ezra 
viii. 16; x. 21, 31, and perhaps Neh. viii 4. Shema. 

15. Son of Delaiah. A false prophet in the time of Nehemiah ; who, 
being corrupted by Sanballat and the other enemies of Nehemiah, 
would have persuaded him to return into the temple. Neh. vi. 10. 

16. The Nehelamite, a false prophet who lived at Babylon, while 

Jeremiah was in Judea and Jerusalem. Jer. xxix. 24, 25, 31, 32. Jere¬ 
miah having sent prophecies to the captive Jews at Babylon, Shemaiali 
wrote back to the people at Jerusalem to decry and contradict his 
testimony. He wrote also to Ze^)hai 3 iah, the chief of the priests, and 
his brethren, to reproach them for .not imprisoning Jeremiah as a false 
prophet. Jeremiah, in his turn, wrote back to the captive Jews at 
Babylon, The Lord sai|)i against Shemaiah, and ligainst his posterity 
None of« his race shall ever sit in tlie midst of the people, and he shall 
not behold that I will for my people, saith the Lord.” Jer, xxix. 
31,32 . ^ 

17. Father of Delaiah, a prince of Judah in the time of king Jehoia- 
kim. Jer. xxxvi, 12, 

, SHEMA RI AIT —She-ma-ri'-ah. 

God is my guard. One of this name repaired to David at Ziklag. 

1 Chron. xii. 5. « 

Another, having married aheatlien wife, separated from her, Ezra. x. 32. 
SHEMEBAR— Shem'-e-bar. 

Name of force, or fame. *King of ifeboim. One of the five kings 
defeated by Chedorlaomer and his allies, in the time of Abram. Gen. 
xiv. 2. 

SHEMIDA— Shem'-i-da. 

Name of knowledge. Son of Gilead, of the tribe of Manasseb, and 
head of a family in Israel. #Num. xxvi. 32; 1 Chron, vii, 19. 

SHEMIRAMOTH— Shem-i-ra'-moth. 

The height of the heavens. A Levite, and porter of'the temple. 

1 Chron. xv, 18. , 

SHENAZAR— She-na'-zar. 

Treasure of the tooth, or of ivory, A son of Jcconiah king of 
Jadah. 1 Chron. <iii. 18. 

SHEPHATIAH or SHEPHATHIAH— She-pha-ti'-ah. 

The ix)rd that judges, .or judgment of the lord. We have 
several of this name. * 

I. A son bf David and Abital. 2 Sam. iii, 4. 1 Chron. iii. 3. 

R. Son ofReuel,and father of Meshullam. 1 Chron. ix. 8, 
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3. ^ mighty man who joined XJavid at Ziklag. 1 Chron. xii. 5 

4. Son of Mahchah, and chief of the tribe of Simeon in the time of 

David. 1 Chronixxvii. 16. ' 

5. Soi\ of kin^^ Jehoshaphat. 2*C)hron. xli. 2. 

^6. Son of Ha%tai. His posterity returned into Judea after the Baby- 
lonigh»captivity,in |iumberiliree hundred and seventy-two. Ezra ii. 57 ; 
Neh. xii. 9. 

7: »on of Mattan, one who accused Jereiniah of intimidating the 
people by his doleful predictions. Jer. xxxviii. 1. 

SHEPHI or SHEPHO— She'-phi. 

Brink, solitude, lip, breaking. Son of Shobal, of the race of Seir, 
an ancient king of Idumea. 1 Chron. i. 40 ; Gen. xxxvi. 23. 

SHEPHUPHIM— She-phu'-phim. 

A KIND OF SERPENTS. Son of Bela, and grandson of Benjamin. 1 Chron. 
viii. 5. 

SHERESH-^She'-resh . 


Root, or little chains. Son of Peresh and of Machir. 1 Chron. vii. 16. 

SHESHACH— She'-shach. 

Bag of linen. A name by which the prophet Jeremiah hints at Babylon, 
in his predictions against that empire. Jer. xxv. 26; li. 4K 

SHESHAI— Sjie-shA-i. 

The sixth, flax, joy. A son'or descendant of Anak, driven from 
Hebron with his brethren Ahiman* and Talmai, by Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh. Josh, w- 14. • 

SHESHBAZZAR— Shesh-iAz'-zar. 

Joy in tribulation. When king Cyrus restored to the Jews the 
sacred vessels belonging to the temple at Jerfisalem, whioji had been 
carried'to Babylon by NcbuchadnezzSir, he had an account taken ^f them, 
and committed them to Sheshbazzar, a prince of Judah, who is generally 
supposed to have been the same with Zerubbabel, and IJiat he bore the 
name of Sheshbazzar in Babylon, as Daniel did that of B^teshazzar. The 
laying the foundation of the temple is ascribed both to Zerubbabel and 
to Sheshbazzar, which adds to the probability of the names belonging to 
the same persorr. Ezra i. 8 ; v. 16; Zech. iv. 9. 

SHETHAR—SiiE'-TiiAR. 

That rots. A principal officer iipthe court of king Ahasuerns. Est. i.l4. 

SHETH AR-BOZN A1— Sh e-thar-boz'-n ai . * 

That causes to rot or corrupt. An officer of the king of Persia 
bevond the Euphrates, who wrote to court against the Jews. Ezra 

V. 6. * • • 

SHEVA— She-va. 

Vanity. Secretary to king David. 2 Sam. xx. 25. 

SHILHI— Shil'-hi. 


Mission, or messenger. Father of Azubah the mother of king Jeho¬ 
shaphat. 1 Kings xxii. 42. . 

SHILLEM— Shil'-lem. • 


Messenger, succours, branches. Fourth son of Naphtali, and 
head of a numerous family in Israel. Genesis xlvi, 24; Numbers 
xxvi. 49. • *■ 


SHILOH— Shi'-loh. • 

Peace, or abundance. A term use^ by the patriarch Jacob, to denote 
the Messiah. Gen. xlix. 10. , * 
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SHILSHAH—^HIL'-SHAH. ^ , 

Thb,B£, the third; prince, or, chief. Son of Zoiihar, of tl\c tribe 
Asher. 1 Chron. vii. 37, 

SHIMEA, 6 r SHIMEAH—V 
That hears, that obeys. One of this name wrs so<i of Mikloth, and 
prince of a family in Benjamin, 1 Chron. viii. 32. , ^ « , 

Another was a Levite, son of Michael, and father of Berjichiah. 
1 Chron. vi. 39. ♦' 

A third was son of Uzza, and father of Haggia, a Levite. 1 CHron. 
vi. 30. 

A fourth was a brother of David, and father of Jonadab and Jonathan. 
Jonadab was a very subtle man, who encouraged Amnon in his wicked 
purpose, and contrived the means of his accomplishing it, 2 Sam. xiii. 3. 
Jonathan was a hero in David's army, 2 Sam. xxi. 21 . 

A fifth Shimea, or Shammua, was a son of David and Bathsheba, 

1 Chron. iii. 5. 

SHIMEI— Shim'-e-i. 

That hears, that obeys, or, a heap, or, destruction of a heap. 
One of the mighty men of David, who held not with Adonijah. 

1 Kings i. 8 . • 

Another was son of Gog, and father of Micah, of the tribe of Reuben. 

1 Chron. v. 4. - * 

A third was son of Zacchur, of* the tribe of Simeon. 1 Chronicles 
iv. 27. ‘ % 

A fourJ;h, called Shimefof Ramathi, had the superintendence of king 
David’s wine-cellars. I Chron. xxvii. 27. 

A fifth \ 5 ras son of Crera, a Benjamite, and kinsman of Saul, who, 
when David was obliged to retire fr^ Jerusalem, cursed him, and threw 
stones at him; but, when David returned with victory and honour, 
Shimei hastened) with a thousand men of Benjamin, to fall in with the 
men of Judah, and make bis obeisance to the king. He threw himself 
at his feet,'and begged him to forgive and forget his fault. TJjose who 
are capable of insulting the unfortunate, are generally the most cringing 
to the same individuals, when returning prosperity attends them. David 
generously promised Shimei thgt he would not put him to death. It 
would appear, however, that he discovered a disposition to make an 
improper use of this lenity; for David, before his death, warned Solomon 
his son not to let Shimei go entirely unpunished, but to use his own 
discretion as to the manner and time. Whether Shimei had committed 
any farther oflfence, doe^ nqt appear; but, on Solomon’s accession to the 
throne, he enjoined on him to abide in Jerusalem, to which he readily 
assented: but, after complying with the restrictions for three years, he 
violated them, on occasion of some slaves of his having deserted him, 
and taken refuge with Achlsb, king of Gath; he pursued them, and 
brought theiq[ back to Jerusalem. Whether this wa||«ran act of mere 
inadvertence, or whether he harboured an^^ treasonable designs, does not 
appear; probably the latter, for immediately on his return, king Solomon 
charged him with violation of his parole, and commanded Benaiah to kill 
him. 2 ^am. xvi. 5—13; xix. 16—23. 1 Kings ii. 8,9. 36—46. 

. * SHlMIr-SHl'-MI. 

M^NAMe. Second son of Gersheym, grandson of Levi, and head of a 
family In Israel. Exod,vi. 17. Numb, iii, 21. 
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, SIIIMO;^— Shi'-mon. 

That puiIs, or*is put; or, oil, or perfumb. One of the race of 
Judah, and fathqr of Ammon, Rinnah, &c. 1 Chron. iv. 20. ^ 

, SHIMRAj’I^^Shim'-rath. 

Dregs, or poisfwv; bush, thorn, or, diamond. Son of Shimln, of 
the J;tfbe of Benjanjin. 1 Ghron. viii. 21, 

I * SHIMRI— Shim'-ri. 

That keeps, or imprisons; dregs, bush, or, diamond. Son of 
Sh^iinaiah, and father of Jedaiah, of the tribe of Simeon. 1 Chron. 
iv. 37. 

, SIIIMRON, or SHIMROM— Shim'-ron. 

Who IS KEPT; or, wholly of diamond; thorn, or, dregs. Son 
of Issachar, and fatlier of «the Shimronites. Gen. -xivi. 13. Numb, 
xxvi. 24. 1 Chron. vii. 1. 

SHIMSHAI— Shim'-shai. 

My sun. a secretary or scribe, who, with Rchum, the chancellor, wrote 
to king^ Artaxerxes against the Jews, lately returned from captivity, and, 
for a time, hindered the progress of their work. Ezra iv. 8, 

SHINAR— Shi'-nar. 

Tooth of the father, or, charge of the father. King of Admah, 
who, with the other kings of Pentapolls, was overcome by Amrapliel and 
bis allies. This city was afterwards consumed by tire from heaven, on 
account of the crimes of its inhabitants. Gen. xiv. 2; xix. 24. 

• SHIPHRAH— Shiph'-rau. • 

Handsome, or, trumpet. One of the Egyptian midwives,,who pre¬ 
served the lives of the Hebrew children, contrary to the barbarous com¬ 
mand of Pharaoh. (See Puah.) Exod. i. 15.* . 

SHIPHTAN-i-SniPii'-TAN. 

Judge, or, that judges. Father of Kcmuel, of the t/ibe of Ephraim. 
Numb, xxxiv, 24. , 

SHISHA— Shi'-sha. 

Six, or the sixth, or, marble. The father of Ahiah and* Elihoreph, 
who were secretaries to king Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 3. 

• SHISHAK— Shi'-shak. 

Present of the bag, of TifE pot, oi^the thigh. A king of Egypt, 
who, in the fifth year of the reigti of Rehoboam king of Judah, capie up 
against that country, with twelve thousand war-chariots, and an innu¬ 
merable army, gathered out of Egypt, and the countries of Lubira, 
Sachim, and Cush. His formidable army spread terror and desolation 
through the land df Judah.; they took possessioikof many fortified places, 
and advanced towards Jerusalem. But Rehoboam, and the princes of 
Judah, be?ng reproved by the prophet Shemaiah, acknowledged the 
justice of God in these chastisements, and^ humbled themselves before 
Him ; and the Lord declared he would not destroy them. Accordin^y, 
Shishak, having entered Jerusalem, soon retreated, but casried away the • 
treasures of the Lord’s house’, and those of the kin|^’s palace, also the 
golden bucklers that Solomon had made. 

To this Shishak Jeroboam fled, towards the end of Solomon’s reign ; 
and it is Observed, that w'hen Shishak invaded the^land of Judah, he did 
no harm to the territories of Jeroboam, then king of Israel. It is not 
improbable that Jeroboam might invite Shishak to invade Judah, invthe 
hope of weakening and destroying the power of jlhe house 6f David, and 
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nglhg the whole land under his own government. 1 Kings xj. 40; 
'.25—2tJ, 2 Chroh. xii. Shishak is the first king of Egyptementioned 


'57S 

%th 
xi'V 

^ SCfipi'ufe by his proper name; before that, they are Ml mentioned by 
the general name Pharaoh* ^ ‘. 

SHITRAI—Sm'-EA-i. o 

Steward,'HEAD, or, judge.’ A Sharonitc; sugej[intcndeiit of king 
David’s shepherds and flocks. 1 Chron. xxvii. 29. » 

SHOBAB— Sho'-bab. 

Returned, turned back. A son of David and Bathsheba. 2 Sam. 
V, 14-. 

^ SHOBACH— Sho'-bach. 

Your bonds, chains, or nets. A general of the army of Hadarezer, 
king of Syria. David obtained a complelfe victory over him at Helam. 
2 Sam. X. 16—18. .. * 


SHOBAI, or SHOBI-Sho-ba'-i. 

Captivity, conversion, rest. Shobai was one of the race of priests 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. Ezra ii. 4. Another Shobai 
was the son of Nahash, of the city of Rabbah : he came witli Barzillai 
to meet David, when he fled from Absalom, and brought him refresh¬ 
ment. . 2 Snmt xvii. 27. 

SHUAI^Shu'-ah. ’ 

Pit, or, that swims, that cries, that prays. There were several 
of this name; J. The sixth son of Abraham and Keturah. Gen. xxv. 2. 

2. Dau^ter of Hirah,^the Adnllamite, wife of the patriarch Jacob, 
and mother of.Er, Onan, and Shelah. Gen. xxxviii. 

3. A brother of Caleb. 1 Cbron. iv. 11. 

4. "A daughter of Helper, of the tribe of Asher. 1 Chron. vii. 32. 

, ‘ . • SHUBAEL-^Spu-^a'-el. 

CoSivERsfoN, RfST, RETURN, or, CAPTivjily OF GoD. Son of Amram, 
and father of Jphdeiah. 1 Chron. xxiv.,^0. Shubael, witli his twelve 
sons, formed the thirteenth in order of ihe twenty-four families of the 
Levites. I'Chron. xxv. 20. ^ 

^ SHUHAM—Shu'-ham, 

Their word, their meditation, their iiuMiLiAtioN. Son of 
Hushim, grandson of Dan, anddiead of a Tamily in Israel. Gen. xlvi. 23. 
Numb- XXvi. 42. • 

“ SHULAM— Shu'-lam. 

Pacific, perfect, that recompenses. The spouse in the Canticles 
is called the Shulamite. Cant. vi. 13. 

^miNAM—SHu'-NAif. 

Their charge, their repeating. The Shunamite, is a daughter of 
a woman born at Shunem. This appellation was given to Abishag, the 
spouse of king David iij hi^ old age. 1 Kings i. 3. 15; ii. 17. 21,22, 
Also to the hospitable woman who provided so kindly for the accommo- 
»dation of the prophet Elisha, and who, in qnswer to his prayer, received a 
soft in her old age^and received him again alive from the dead. 2 Kings iv. 

SHUNI—Siitf-Ni. 

My change, my second, m^y repetition. Third son of Gad, and 
head of a family in Israel. Gen. xlvi. 16. Numb. xxvi. 15. * 
STHUPHAk, or SHEPHUPHAM-Shu'-pham. 

Be&rd, lip, brink. Son of Bela, and grandson of Benjamin. 
1 Chron, vw.*5. . ^ 
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, SHUTHELAH—Shu^-the-ui.^:: 

Plant, Br, vIrdure. Son of Ephraira, and "head of a fam]j[j^ 
Numb, xxvi, 35. # " , ' , 

• SIBBECHAI-Sib'-BR-phAi. ' 

Moijion, help* assistance, a nativ^e of the city of Hushathi, and a 
hefo in David’s artiry. H*e killed the giant Saph m the battle at Gob, 
otheiivise Gazer. 2 Sam. xxi. 18. « 

SipON—Si'-DO^f. 

Hunting, fishing, venison. The eldest son of Canaan, and founder 
of tlic very ancient city of Sidon, the capital of Phoenicia. Gen. x. 1.5. 

■* SIHON—Si'-iioN. 

Rooting out, or, conclusion. Sihon, king of the Amorites, who, 
not only refusing" passage to the Israelites, but coming out to attack 
them, was himself slain, his army routed, and his territories transferred 
to the possession of the Israelites. 

Sihon had made a conquest from the Moabites, and obtained pos¬ 
session of the best part of their country. On this account, in the time 
of .lephthah, the Moabites and Amorites demanded that country which 
Israel had conquered from Sihon, saying, that it formejly belonged to 
them. But Jephthah replied, that Moses, at the command of God, had 
taken it from Sihon, who was then in full possession of it, and therefore 
it belonged to Israel, and neither Moab nor Amraon could claim any 
right in it. The Ajiimonites persisted in their claim, and Jephthah gained 
a complete victory over them. . • 

The territories of Sihon extended from the river Arnon, and from half 
Gilead to the river Jabbok, and from the plain^o the sea of Ginni^rotb, 
or Galilee, on the east, and from the south under Ashdoth-pisgah.. They 
were allotted by Moses to tliB tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the Imlf- 
tribe of Manasseh. Numb. xxi. 21—.>1. Dent. i. 'Psa. cxxxv. 11 ; 
cxxxvi. 19. Josb. xii., xiii. Judges xi. 

SILAS—Si'-LAS. 

The TH%RD : or, Sylvanus, one that loves the woods and forests. Silas 
is spoken of aij one of the “ chief men among the brethren,” probably 
one of the seventy disciples. .When some zealots for the observance of 
Jewish ceremonies had disturbed the churches of the Gentiles in Antioch 
and its neighbourhood, Paul and Barnabas were "sent to consfllt the 
apostles ami elders c.t Jerusalem; and, on their return, were accom¬ 
panied by Silas and Barsabas, as a deputation from the church at Jeru¬ 
salem, to conveyi*to their brethren in Antioch the sentiments of the 
couned. 

Having jjischarged this commission, Barsabas returned to Jerusalem, 
but Silas abode at Antioch. After residing there about two years, a 
separation took place between Paul and Bdrnabas, and Silas became^he 
companion of Paul in bis journeys. It is unnecessary to repeat the, 
particulars of these travels, 'which have been already detailed uiyler 
the article Paul ; as there are* no incidents recorded *of Silas, except in 
connexion with Paul. 

It will be recollected, that Silas was Paul’s companion in the pMson • 
at Philippi; also that his name is joined with that of the apostle in the 
introduction of both his epistles to the Tbessaloniatis, He was also^the 
bSarer of St. Peter’s first epistle, and is styled by him “ a faitUftil brother.” 
Acts XV., xvi., xvii. 1 Thess. i. 1. 2 Thess. i. 1. l Pet. v. 12. 

2 f2 
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It has been supposed by some that Sslas is the Chri|ftian brothfr so 
h^hly spoken of by the apostle Paul, who says his pitiise iff‘in all the 
J^cedonian churches; who glso was fhosen of the churches to travel 
with him, as the bearer of their liberality to the poor saints' at Jerusalem. 
2 Cor. viii. 18, 19. * 

SIMEON— Sim'-e-oi5. . . ‘ • 

That HEARS, THAT OBEYS, THAT IS HARD. The Second son of facob 
and Leah. We have but fAv particulars of his history, but they are such 
as indicate a cruel, ferocious disposition. Simeon and Levi, brothers to 
Dinah by the same mother, were the two who so perfidiously and treacher¬ 
ously avenged on the Shechemites the offence committed against her 
honour, (see Dinah, Hamor, Shechem.) It is generally thought 
that Simeon discovered the greatest inhumanity to his brother Jose})h. 
This conjecture is founded on the fact of Joseph detaining him a 
prisoner in Egypt, and treating him with greater rigour than his 
brethren, in which it appears that conscience acknowledged the retri¬ 
butive justice of God. The cruelty and treachery of Simeon and Levi 
were most offensive and distressing to their venerable father, and 
on his dying ^bed he coupled them together with an expression of 
indignation against their crimes : “ Cursed be their anger, for it was 
fierce; and their wrath, for it was ^rud ; I will divide tliern in Jacob, 
and scatter them in Israel.” This was remarkably fulfilled in the 
subsequent jaistory of these tribes. Levi had no distinct lot or portion, 
but was divided among aV the other tribes. Simeoli received for his 
portion, a lot within that of Judah. This tribe is not mentioned in the 
blessing of Moses, (Dcui. xxxiii.) Some suppose it to be included with 
that of IJeuben or Judah. The f^meonites were scattered among 
the other tribes as schoolmasters and scribes. It is pleasant, however, 
to observe that tkis dispensation, though originally inflicted as a degra¬ 
dation, proved honourable to both the tribes, and useful to their 
brethren. tribe of Simeon was not numerous; a vast number died 
in the wilderness, on account of their murmurings and wiclJedncss. 
On leaving Egypt, their men of war amounted to fifty-pine thousand 
threes, hundred ; but only twenty-two l|jousand entered the land of 
promise. The allotment of Sinteon was west and south of that of 
Judah^having the tribe of Dan and the*Philistines north, the Mediter¬ 
ranean west, and Arabia-Petrea south, Gen.xxix. 33 ; xxxiv. xlii. 24 ; xlix. 

5—7 ; Exod. vi. \5 ; Num. i. 22, 23; xxvi. 12—14; Joshua xix. 1—9. 

Another of this name was an Israelite who put away his heathen wife 
after the captivity. Ezrsfx.*31. 

A third was the son of Judah, and father of Levi, in the genealogy 
of Jesus Christ. Luke iii. 30. * 

A fourth of this name was an eminently pious man, who dwelt in Jerusa¬ 
lem at tire time of Christ’s birth. He had long been aii attentive student 
'of |he prophefe, and a diligent observer of the dispensations of Provi¬ 
dence ; and he wsS enlightened to disce/n and expect the near ap¬ 
proach of the promised Messiah. He had been assured by the 
Spicit of God that he should^not die until he 'had beheld (Jre Lord’s 
Christ. Accgrtlingly, fee came daily to the temple looking and waiting 
for the consolation of Israel. At length, the grace appeared, the promise 
was*fulfiled • The Lord whom he sought,” in common with other pious 
and beiieving Israelites,‘“came suddenly into his temple.” Among the 
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par^its who brought thither thgr babes, to do for them according to the 
law, Joseph anfl Mary appeared with the infant Jesus. The divinely 
instructed Simeon immediately recognized the expected Saviour; and, \miP- 
ing the phild Jhsus in his arms, exdaimed,Vith believing joy and triumph, 

** Lord, now leltest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy 
wqrd, for mine eyp§ haveeeeO thy salvation.” After which, Simeon blessed 
Joseph and Mary, and, in the spirit of prophecy, declared the reception, 
or rather the rejection, which the Messiah slwuld experience among the 
Jews, and the bitter sufferings and ignominious death by which he should 
accomplish his vast design; but which should prove a stumbling-block to 
many, and pierce the heart of his now rejoicing mother with the keenest 
anguish. It is generally supposed that Simeon was very aged, and that 
he expired shortly after this blessed interview. Luke ii. 25 — 35. 

SIMON-Si'-mon. 

Tlie same signification. This name also occurs frequently in the New 
Testament: 

1. Called the brother of our Lord, or rather his near kinsman, was 
son of Cleopas and Mary, the sister of Mary the mother of Jesus. It is 
supposed that he was one of the early disciples of Christ, and that he 
lived to be bishop of Jerusalem. Matt. xiii. 55; Mark fi. 3. 

2. The Canaanite, or Simon-zelotoe, one of the twelve apostles, tt is 

uncertain whether the surname* the Canaanite,” was given him on 
account of his being a native of Cana in Galilee; or whether it is a transla¬ 
tion of a word sigwifying to be zealous. If so, it is of the siftne significa¬ 
tion with the name Zelotes ; and probably r^ers to his zeal ii\ embracing 
the religion of Christ. Wc have no particulars of his history; he is only 
mentioned incidentally among the twelve. Matt. x. 4 ; Mark iii. 18 ; 
Lukevi. 15; Acts i. 13. * * 

3. The father of Judas-Iscariot, known only by the^unhappy circum¬ 
stance of having been father to such a son. John vi. 71 ^xii. 4 ; xiii. 2, 26. 

4. The Pharisee, who received our Lord to dinner at his house; but 

was irn^b offended and scandalized at his permitting a penitfent sinner to 
approach him. Simon reasoned in his heart that, if Jesus were a holy 
man and a prOphet, he would know w'hat sort of a woman this was, and 
would not permit her to cofliie into lii-s presence ; but Jesus reatl the 
secret niurmurings of his heartf and reproved him, in the parable of the 
two debtors both freely forgiven by their lord; intimating that, as a 
penitent, this woman might be admitted in perfect consistency with 
His honour and purity, and that Simon himself could not be received on 
any oilier footing; moreover, that if she liiid^i just sense of her own 
vileness, and the extent of forgiving love displayed towards her, while 
Simon fbiRered himself in his self-righteousness, and felt little obligation 
to sovereign grace, the humble penitent would feel greater ardour and . 
intensity of gratitude and love, and would display more steady obedi^ce. 
Luke vii. 36—50. , ^ « • 

5. The leper, who dwelt a*t Bethany, probably whom Jesus “had 
miraculously cured of his lepfosy. He made a feast for.our Lord at his 
house, at which Lazarus was present afte^his resurrection, and Mary and 
Martha f!he sisters of Lazarus, as well as many others, who came <flit of* 
curiosity to meet Lazarus. At this feast, 'Martha, with her wonted 
activity, was assiduous in serving the repast of which her Lord y|p.s to 
partake, while the more contemplative Mary.evidenced* her love and 
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gratitude by pouring on his feet the contents of a box of costly ointiRent, 
an action which the malignant Judas censured, but whit^i Jes^s approv- 
«Atand commended. Matt. xxvi. 6—13. Mark xiv. 3—9. John xii.h—9. 

6. The eon of Jonas, and brother «of Andrew, surnansed Cephas or 
Peter. He is called Simon on several occasions. See John i. 40—42. 
Matt. xvi. If., xvii. 25. Luke v. 3 — 10, Mark xiv,. 37. Lukelj^iv. 
34. John xxi. 15 — 17. (See Peter.) 

7. The Cyrenian, who assisted in bearing the Saviour’s cross up the 
hill of Calvary. He is said to be the father of Alexander and Rufus. 
We have no further particulars of his history,- but would indulge the 
pleasing hope that from the cross he was enabled to derive spiritual life, 
and was taught to deny himself, take up his cross daily, and follow 
Christ, until he sat down with^ him on the throne of his glory. Matt, 
xxvii. 32. Mark xv. 21. Luke xxiii. 26. 

8. Simon (or Simeon) Niger, (or the black) one of the prophets or 
teachers in the church of Antioch, who concurred with the rest in laying 
their hands on the apostles Paul and Barnabas, that they should go 
forth and preach to the Gentiles. Acts xiii. 

9. The tanner, with whom the apostle Peter dwelt at Joppa, and 

from whose house he was summoned by tlie messengers from Cornelius 
at Cfcsarea. Acts x. 5, 17. * 

10. Simon Magus, or the Sorcerer.' This man dwelt at Samaria, 
and was probably a native of that city, where he had long practised his 
detestable arfs, and by means of lying wonders had persuaded many to 
believe that he was some |reat one, influenced by the great power of 
God. When Philip preached the gospel at Samaria, many wiire con¬ 
verted under Jiis ministry*; Simon also was convinced of the truth of 
the Christian doctrines, and professed his faith by baptism ; an awful 
instance how far^a man may go in outward profession and yet be a 
stranger to saving grace, and how possible it is to believe the truth of 
the gospel, without true and genuine faith. A very short time discovered 
Simon’s baseness and hypocrisy. The apostles, to wliose lian|ls was 
confined the iinpartation of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, came 
down to visit the new converts at Samaria, and impart those gifts to 
them.* Simon no sooner beheld the vvondr6us effects produced, which 
ought to have served for the confirmatiowof his faith in the gospel, and 
the humbling of his heart before God, that be might become a partaker 
of the benefit, than he immediately coveted the distinction of an apos¬ 
tle, either to gratify liis ambition by display, or to enrich his sordid 
soul by dispensing, for fil|hyjucre, these astonishing giffe. Like Balaam, 
he longed for the rewards of divination ; and, therefore, he basely and 
presumptuously offered a price for that which he hoped to turn to good 
profit. He ofered the apostles money, saying, “ Give me also this 
povi^, that on whomsoever! lay my hands he may receive the Holy 
Ghost.” Witl^ a holy disdain and indignation JPeter replied, “ Thy 
money perish with t)jee, because thou hast 'thought that the gift of God 
may be purchasied with money: thou hast'neither part nor lot in this 
matter j for thy heart is not rigjit in the sight of God. Repent, there¬ 
fore, *bf this thy wickedness, and pray God, if perhaps the thbught of 

thine heart msfy be for^ven thee. For I perceive that thou art in the 
gall ^ bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.” From such an awful 
example ayc are led to make the following remarks ;— 
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1« When a man’s state is sp evidently bad and dangerous, it is an 
act of kit^tness^as well as fidelity, to rebuke him, and set before him his 
daugdr. ^» 

2. Ajnan isrtn the sight of GSckthat which he is in his heart. 

3. A disposition set on worldly gain, is an evidence that the heart is 
nc^ tight in the sigj^t of God. 

4. |The most detestable of all kinds of covetousness and hypocrisy, is 
that which aims to make religion subserve to,worldly purposes. 

5. No sinners on earth are so bad but they ought to be exhorted to 
.repent and pray, and encouraged to hope that forgiveness may be ex¬ 
tended to them. 

Simon entreated the apostles to pray for him ;’bnt whether tliis arose 
from a real sense of his guilt before God,’ or merely from an apprehen¬ 
sion of danger, does not appear. We have no further particulars in 
scripture of this unhappy man ; but he has been generally supposed to 
have been the founder of a sect of early heretics, and his conduct has 
given name to the detestable practice of buying and selling offices in the 
church of Christ. Acts viii. 9—24, 

SIMRI—SiM'-Ri. 

My guardian; my diamond; my bush. Sonof Merari; of whom 
it is observed, that though he was not the first-born, his father mad#him 
chief. 1 Chron. xxvi. 10. * 

SINITIL—Si'-NITE. 

Bush, enmity. •The eighth son of Canaan.Gen. x. 17.* 

SISAI or SIlISHAi— {?is'-A-]. 

Six, or the sixth, or fine linen. A giant of the Anakim. Numb, 
xiii. 22. * 

SISERA—Sis'-e-ra. 

That sees a horse. Genera! of the army of Jabin king of Hazor, 
He went against Barak and Deborah, and against ffie army of Israel, 
and met them on mount Tabor with nine hundred cliariots armed with 
scythe#, .and a vast number of infantry. Barak, inspired “by holy con- , 
tidence, led on.-his little army with such courage and impetuosity, that 
he entirely ro'utcd the mighty host of Sisera. The general himself fled 
on foot towards Harosheth cff the Gentles. As he approached the tent 
of Ilebcr the Kenite, Jacl, tl>« wife of Hebcr, invited him to enter and 
hide himself. He accepted her invitation, and entered the tent, to re¬ 
fresh and repose himself; but Jael knew him to be the enemy of Israel, 
and was actuated by a divine impulse and supernatural courage to de¬ 
stroy him. As Soon as he was asleep, she ^.oojj: a tent-nail, and drove it 
through his temples; and then sending for Barak, shewed him his for¬ 
midable tpponent dead and weltering in his blood. 

The prophetess Deborah celebrated the destruction of Sisera and the^ 
deliverance of Israel in a noble poetical ode.* Judges iv. v. ^ 

SO. . “ . 

A measure for grain. So, king of Egypt, nj,ade an alliancawith 
Hoshea, king of Israel, and*promised him assistance, l^ut failed in his 
promise ; and the expectations of Hoshea were disappointed. Shalma¬ 
neser, Hing of Assyria, took Samaria, aud subverted the kingdom of 
Israel. 2 Kings xvii. 4. * • 

SOLOMON— Sol'-o-mon. , 

Peaceable, perfect, or, that recompejjses. Sob of David aud 
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Bathsheba, and David’s successor on throne of Israel, during w^iose 
reign the nation was raised to its highest glory. The bjrth o^ Solomon 
waa under very auspicious circumstances. David having conceived the 
noble design of building a hotfse at JariSsalem, as the dwalJing-place of 
the Most Higli, received from the prophet Nathan an intimation that 
the Lord graciously accepted his intention, but deferred its accomp5i|h- 
ment until tlie reign of his son and successor; of whom it was^aid, 
“ Behold, a son shall be bo«n unto thee, who shall be a man of rest,* and 
I will give him rest from all his enemies round about; for his name shall 
be Solomon, and I will give peace and greatness unto Israel in his days. 
He shall build an house for my name : and he shall be my son, and I 
will be his Father, and I will establish the throne of his kingdom over 
Israel for ever.” ** 

When Solomon was born, the prophet Nathan was again sent, to re¬ 
new these assurances of the Divine favour, and to add to the child’s 
name that of Jedidiah, or, “beloved of the Lord." We have no 
particulars of his early years ; but it is evident from several passages in 
his own writings, (Prov. iv. 1—4. xxxi. 1.) as well as to be justly con¬ 
cluded from the character of Ihs i>ious father, that Solomon enjoyed, the 
})rivilege of an‘early religious education; and the earliest recorded 
tranlhction of lu's personal history deads us to conclude that he had 
been enabled to appreciate and improve'it. 

The Divine designation of Solomon to the throne was constantly 
borne in mind by his pareut|, and was a^lso probably taiown to the prin¬ 
cipal nobles, if not to the peoplt in general. Daniel, the eldest son of 
David, was born before he came to the throne; and the next two, Ara- 
non and Absalom, were d*ead. The fourth, Adonijah, therefore endea¬ 
voured to establish a claim to the succession, and, having engaged a 
number of great njen in his cause, especially Abiathar the high-priest 
and Joab the com^jaande^-in-chief, as David declined, in age and intirmi- 
ties, he began to assume to himself great state, and endeavoured to 
* form a parfy too strong for David and Solomon to oppose.# (See 
Adonijah, &e.) But David being acquainted with the conspiracy thus 
formed, took prompt measures for having Solomon anointed and crowned 
king ifi his own life-time. He alpo convened the princes and heads of 
the trib^, and presented Solomon to them as their king; repeating the 
Divine declaration, that Solomon alone should build the temple of the 
Lord, and be established on the throne of Israel. Tiie nobles and peo¬ 
ple cordially ratified the appointment, and thus the throne was secured 
against further attempts. #-Om this occasion, David mo*st affectionately 
exhorted Solomon to be faithful and obedient to the God of his fathers; 
assuring him, that the Divine favour and blessing would abide with 
'►him while he did so, but th^t, ij* he forsook the Lord, he must expect to 
be a^ndoned by Him. From this time forward, extensive preparations 
were made for t«e building of the temple, wjiich it .was generally under¬ 
stood^ was to be commenced as soon as Solomon was seated on the en¬ 
tire throne of Israel. On his first exaltation to power, Solomon dis¬ 
covered great moderation towasds the late conspirators against his in¬ 
terests. On Solomon’s jproclamation, the adherents of Adonijah were 
dispersed, and'Adonijah himself fled for protection to the horns of the 
a\tar,*-and supplicated Solomon for his Solomon readily replied, 

“ Let him shew' himself a worthy man for tim future, and there shtUl 
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not aji hair of his head fall to th,e ground ; but if any future treason be 
discoyeredfin hiit, he shall surely die.*' It does not appear that a single 
individfial suffered punishment on that occasion; but David warniwi 
Solomon.to beWare both of Joab*a«)d Shintfei, and, in case of any future 
treason, to be pqpmpt in inflicting condign punishment. 

When the onerit^g^ for the temple were completed, a solemn feast was 
held, |ind the offerings consecrated to the service of God. It was proba¬ 
bly on this occasion, that David composed the 72nd psalm, which prays 
for, and predicts, the peace and prosperity both of Solomon’s reign and 
^hat of the Messiah, of whom he was a type. 

On the death of his father David, Solomon succeeded to the throne 
without a struggle. His first public act was one oY religious consecration 
of himself and bis reign to the honour and*service of God. He went to 
Gibeon, where the tabernacle and altar still remained, and there offered 
sacrifices and burnt-offerings to the Lord. These devotions came up 
with acceptance before the Lord, who appeared to the young king in a 
vision of the night, and said, “ Ask what I shall give thee.” Such a 
proposal, to the generality of young persons, would have been# most 
perplexing, if not ensnaring. Who is there that could, at once, have 
decided between the various claims of riches, honour,* pleasure, and 
length of days? Who is there that •could have turned aside from tRem 
all, and have replied with holy gromptitude and stedfastness, “ Thou 
hast shewed unto thy servant David, my father, great mercy, accord¬ 
ing as he walked* before thee in truth, aij^^ in righteousTiess, and in 
uprightness of heart with thee, and thofl hast kept for him, this great 
kindness, that thou hast given him a soti to sit on his throne, as it 
is this day. And now, O Lord my God, th<?u ha^t mada thy servant 
king instead of David my father; *and I am but a little cliild, I know 
not how to go out or come in; and thy servant is ii^ the midst of thy 
people which thou hast chosen, a great people, that,cannot be num¬ 
bered nor counted for multitude. Give therefore thy servant an under¬ 
standing heart to judge thy people, that I may discern between good • 
and bad; for^who is able to judge this thy so great a people?” The 
youth who thus implored, was evidently already a partaker of the wis¬ 
dom that cometh from above* • • 

So wise and holy a choice wfis approved of the Lord, and hopoured, 
not only in its entire fulfilment, for Solomon was immediately endued 
with wisdom and knowledge far surpassing any other .individual of the 
human race, but^besides all this, those things were added to him, which, 
though valuable in themselves, he had sa j\istly estimated as of far 
inferior value, namely, riches, and honours, and length of days. Happy 
they who seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” They 
have chosen the good part that shall not be tpken away, and they shaU m 
assuredly find that all other things shall be added unto them. ^ 

The superior endowments; of Solomon soon became^ evident in thf 
management.,.of public affair^; and it ought not to«be overlooked,*tha 
Solomon’s wisdom was eminently displayed, in asking wisdom adapted to 
his own jircumstances—wisdom to discern the path of duty, and discover 
and apply the best adapted means for achieving the most important ends.* 

“ The wisdom of the prudent is to understand nis way,”* and, however 
snbordiiate his station, that individual discovers the largest share of 
wisdom and piety, who asks from on high wisdem and grace to discharge 
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his own duties in an honourable, acceptable, and useful manner. ,Solo¬ 
mon had no sooner returned to his public duties at Jsfrusalc^jn, than an 
an^peal was made to him which called into exercise and display hiS extra¬ 
ordinary discernment. Two mothers,tirt the same house, had each a child 
of the same age and sex. In the night, one of these infants died; the 
mother of wTiiich secretly exchanged it for thp living^cHild of her*cpm- 
panion. No witnesses could be brought forward, and*^each motheijvehe¬ 
mently asserted her claim, to the living child. It seemed indeed an 
arduous case, on which to decide; but the young king happily devised an 
expedient by which truth was elicited, and a verdict obtained which gave 
universal satisfaction. This was by an appeal to the genuine workings 
of maternal tenderness.' He commanded a sword to be brought, and the 
living child to be divided. To this the pretended mother agreed, who 
contended only for conquest; but the real mother, yearning over her 
offspring, exclaimed, “ O my lord, give her the child, and in nowise slay 
it; let it live, though I be deprived of the right of calling it mine!” The 
child was immediately assigned to her in whose favour nature bore such 
unequivocal testimony, and the decision of the king was universally 
applauded. 

Not very long after Solomon’s accession to the throne, Adonijah made 
aniJther attempt, though more covert than the former, to establish his 
claims. This was by soliciting in marri&ge Abishag, a young Shunamite, 
who had been espoused to David to aftend him in his decrepitude. This 
request he jA’esented through Bathsheba, justly calculuting on her appli¬ 
cation being received, by such a son as Solomon, with filial respect. The 
conduct ol^ the young king to his mother was truly admirable, and worthy 
of imitation., He rose up to meet her, and bowed himself unto her, and 
sat down *00 his throne, “ and caused a seat to be set for the king’s 
mother, and she sat on his right hand.” 

Such filial piefy far better became an accomplished and dignified 
youth, than the supercilious disdain too often manifested by young men 
towards a mother, especially a mother whom they imagine iu|erior to 
themselves in abilities, education, or elevation in life. There is not, per¬ 
haps, a surer criterion lof real superiority of mind, than a^respectful and 
affectionate deportment towards ^parents ; mor is there one on which the 
Divine approbation and blessing more eminently rest. Honour thy 
father hnd thy mother, is the first commandment with promise but, 
“The eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey the voice of his 
mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles 
shall eat it.” ^ * 

But though Solomon treated his mother, with the most affectionate 
deference, he discerned in her proposal a treacherous design* of which 
she was not at all aware. He saw that Adonijah solicited Abishag in 
ma»iiage, as a step toward^ claiming the throne. It proved that Abiathar 
|he high-priest^and Joab the genera), tlie abettors^ of Adouijah’s former 
conspiracy, were also implicated in this. It thereVorc became necessary 
that summary justice should be executed ^on theiff all. ''Adonijah and 
Joab were immediately sentenced to death, and Abiathar was degraded 
• from«his priesthood. On this*occasion, also, Solomon restricted Shimei 
to his dwelling in Jerusalem, wliere, for three years, he remained peace- 
afterwards, violating his restrictions, he also was put to death : 
Abiathar, Adonijah, Bathsheba, Joab, Shimei.) 
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N(J!, farther internal commotions disturbed the reign of Solomon; 
and a ver| amifable and profitable intercourse was maintained with 
neighbduring nations. Hiram, king of Tyre, furnished to Solomon ced8ir 
and otliei;kinda»of wood required^for the temple and other public works ; 
inc return for wluch, he received wheat and oil, the produce of Canaan. 
He^feo sent from T^re artificers in gold, silver, and brass, fh which arts 
the Tyians had long excelled. The building of the temple proceeded 
prosperously, and in seven years and six ijionths was completed the 
most splendid and magnificent edifice that ever mortal eyes beheld. 
When completed, it was dedicated with peculiar solemnity to the 
worship of the Most High. Solomon himself presided in the devotions on 
this most interesting occasion, surrounded by the many thousands of 
Israel. The ark was with great solemnityVemoved from the tabernacle 
which it had hitherto occupiedthe sacrifices were offered ; the king 
uttered a prayer replete with genuine humility and fervour, expressing 
holy amazement that He whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
would condescend to notice creatures so mean and vile as men upon the 
earth; yet venturing to plead His own gracious promise, that ju all 
places w’here His name was recorded, He would manifest himself, and 
bless His people; and imploring that there this promise might be ful¬ 
filled, in all ages, and according to the need of the people in all iSieir 
varied circumstances. Immediately the fire from heaven descended, to 
consume the sacrifices, in token o*f the Divine acceptance. The Shechi- 
nah hovered in biighlncss over the mercy-seat, and the ho»l^e was filled 
with the glory of the Lord. On tliis occasio?, several of the piost joyful 
psalms appear to have been composed ; as 47th, 97th, 98th, 99th, 100th, 
136th, 1:36th. • , 

During the time that the templG was in building, Solomon^ marriage 
took place with a daughter of Pharaoh king of Egypt. This is generally 
supposed to have been the occasion of the book of^the Canticles, or 
Solomon’s Song, which is ^Iso usually considered as allegorical of the 
sacred «iftion subsisting between Christ and his church. • 

After this, Solomon built himself several stately palaces, both in Jeru¬ 
salem and af Lebanon; and the magnificence 6f the decorations and 
establishments was indeed urtparalleletL At tliis time also the kiitgdom 
of Israel was extended to th» full limits of the original grant made 
to Abraham; and, as it respected its fame and foreign connex'ons, its 
internal peace and prosperity, and the prevalence and pupty of the 
Divine worship, the kingdom was at this time raised to its highest 
glory. * • « 

At this time, the fame of Solomon’s wisdom and magnificence had 
spread so •widely, that the queen of Sheba undertook a journey from that 
far distant country, to satisfy herself of tlje truth of the reports that ha^ 
reached her. She brought many costly presents, and receivedKfJ-om 
Solomon full satisfaction to all her difficult question^ and in all th« 
wonders she^Icsircd to behold ; and declared, tli^jit what she beheld 
was so far Irora falling sho?t of the report, that the half had not been 
told her. * 

Durin*g the greatest part of Solomon’s reign, his glory remained* 
unabated ; but towards its close, an affecting reverse applars. Solomon 
loved many women, and, yielding to fleshly lusts, he prostrated the 
strength of his soul. Alas, how many stror^g men haVe thus fallen I 
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Perhaps, at first, Solomon little suspected danger; he litije thought of 
apostatizing from the worship and service of God; Ifut mise ** many 
Vjpmen” first alienated his heart from the love of vital godliness'; afld then, 
being most of them idolatrous wom^n, the declenaio*. was easy—to 
conniving at—tolerating—providing for—joining in,* their idolatrous 
worship. * * ft 

The tranquillity which had hitherto characterized Solomon’s reign *was 
now interrupted by foreign, enemies and internal commotions. Hadad, 
the Edomite, regained the throne of his ancestors, which had been in the 
possession of Israel ever since the conquest of that country by Joab; 
Kezon, the son Eliadah, who had long subsisted by plunder, like thb 
Arabs, now seized upon Damascus, and made himself king of all that 
country: these two formed *an alliance against Solomon, and greatly 
harassed his dominions. He received also a severe reproof, for his 
idolatry and ingratitude in forsaking the Lord, who had so remarkably 
and repeatedly manifested himself to him; and was assured, that the 
kingdom, instead of being perpetuated to his descendants, should, with 
a small exception, be taken from him, and given to his servant. This 
was Jeroboam, concerning whom the prophet Ahijah had significantly 
declared, that ten parts of the kingdom should be taken from Rehoboam, 
thi^son of Solomon, and given to him. Solomon, in consequence, sought 
to kill Jeroboam; but he fled for protection to Shisbak king of Egypt, 
and remained there till after the deatli of Solomon, when all these pre¬ 
dictions wefe accomplished. It appears that the expressions of the 
Divine displeasure against %is»sin, were made the means of reclaiming 
the wanderer, and bringing him back, in humble penitence, to the God 
whom he had so shameflfily forsaken. 

The boftk of Ecclesiastes, written hf Solomon late in life, has generally 
been considered as the expression of his penitence, and stands on record 
for the instruction of mankind in all ages—^that the world, and all its 
honours, possessions, and enjoyments can never satisfy the immortal 
mind of man—that sin must infallibly make him mfecrabley-^hat all 
below the skies is vanity and vexation of spirit, “ a great cipher, and a 
great blot”—and that Vhc only real and satisfying good iS an interest in 
the flvour of Jehovah, and a heajt brought'into subjection and obedience 
to his commands. c 

The'Proverbs of Solomon were carefully collected and preserved, and 
remain to this day “ the most admirable body of ethics in the world.” 
He that would guide his course aright, in his injtpcourse with the men 
and things of this world,,shquld treasure up in his mind, and constantly 
have recourse to, these invaluable precepts of heavenly wisdom. The 
Canticles (already referred to) forms the third sacred book of which 
i Solomon was the penman. He died, after reigning over Israel forty 
and was succeeded \)y his son Rehoboam. 

« The history <^f Solomon is found in 2Sam. vii.J2—17; xii. 24, 25. 

1 Kings i.—xi. 1 CJiron. xxii.—xxix. 2 Chfon. i.~ix. 

Solomon haf ever been considered a distinguished t^ of Christ. 

^ As the anointed king of Israel^ in whose days peace and prosperity were 
'multi][>lied and extended; as richly endued with wisdom and discrimina¬ 
tion, and as tHe builder of that magnificent edifice for the worship of God, 
Sobfion may be considered as represen|ing Him, who was emphatically 
styled the beloved Son of,God, Matt. iii. 17 ; God’s anointed King on his 
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holy ()ilt of ^ion, Psa. ii. 6. Isa. xlii. 1 ; on whom the* Spirit was poured 
without m^sure# John iii. 34. Ps*a. xlv. 7 ; in whom are all the treasures 
of wisdftm and knowledge. Col. ii. 3; and who is both the Foundation and 
the Builcj^er of 4he spiritual tem{)U, of which He collects together the 
lively stones, and will at last lay the top-stone with shoutings, grace 
tintp*it. Isa. xxliii. 16; Z^ch. vi. 12, 13. 1 Cor. iii. 11. Eplf. ii. 20—22. 

1 Pet|r ii. 4— 8. * * 

The seventy-second psalm, which originally applies to the reign of 
Solomon, has an evident typical reference to that of the Messiah, in 
which alone it is fully accomplished : and the forty-fifth psalm, and the 
tjook of Canticles, which refer primarily to the marriage of Solomon, 
exhibit, under that figure, the spiritual union subsisting between Christ 
and his church; the glorious triumph of ihe Messiah’s kingdom; the 
accession of the Gentile church; and the numerous spiritual seed tliat 
shall arise to call the Redeemer blessed, Ephes. v. 2.5—27. 30. 32 
Hev. xix. 6—9; xxi. 2. 10. 

SOPATER— So-pa'-ter. 

Who defends the father, or, health of the father. A native 
or resident at Berea; one of St. Paul’s friends, who accompanied him 
into Asia. Acts xx. 4. . 

SOPHIR— go'-PHiR. • 

Scribe, or, a book, or, he thaY writes, relates, or tells. A com¬ 
mander in the array of Zedekiah* king of Judah; or it may possibly 
mean a secretar)% scribe, or commissioner, who attended the army. 

2 Kings XXV. 19. • * 

SOSIPATER— Sos-i-pa'-ter. 

That savfjs the father, or, safety of yhe father. * One who 
joined the apostle Paul in Christiati salutations to the churoh*at Rome, 
and whom he calls his kinsman; but whether in a natural or spiritual 
sense, does not exactly appear. Rom.xvi.21. • 

SOSTHENES— Sos'-THE-NES. * 

Saviour# strong and powerful. The ruler or chief of the synagogue 
at Corinth, who, in a tumult on account of the apostle Paul’s preaching, 
was beaten before the judgment-seat of Gallio, the proconsul, who never¬ 
theless refused to regard it. ‘It is a qu^>tion whether he was beat«n by 
the Jews or Gentiles, and whether he was a friend or an enemy of the 
apostle Paul. In the first epistle to the Corinthians, the name t)f Sos- 
thenes is joined with that of Paul. It does not clearlv appear whether 
this was the same person; most probably it was; aha if so, it may be 
supposed that th& Jews beat him, as a faimuijer of the apostle. Acts 
xviii. 17. 1 Cor. i. 1. 

• STACHYS— Sta'-chys. 

Spike. A Christian at Rome, whom St. Paul styles “ beloved,” and to 
whom he directed Christian salutations, ftonf. xvi. 9. ^ ^ 

SJEPHANAS— Ste-pha'-nas. 

Crown, or,^R 0 WNED. -One of the first converts td ChristianiXy at 
Corinth. He was one of the'few baptized by the apostle Paul, together 
with all his family, of whom the apostle makes honourable mention, as 
the first-ifruits of Achaia, and as addicting themselves to the ministry of* 
the saints; but whether this intends the publicfninistry of the word, or 
rather an exemplary discharge o^he duties of Christian love and hojpita- 
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Uty, does not appear. Stephanas was with the apostle Paul at Epijcsus, 
when he wrote his first epistle to the church at Corinth. 1 Cor. i. 16; 
xvj. 15. 17. 

STEP«EN~-StE'-PHEN. 

Same signification. One of the first seven deacons, and the first martyr 
for Christ. When the believers multiplied, apd it became necess^try to 
appoint persons to attend to the secular affairs of the church, the excel¬ 
lent character of Stephen pointed him out as one eminently qualified for 
the office; for he was full of faith and of the Holy Ghost. His zeal and 
boldness soon exposed him to the hatred and fury of the Jews, who seize<J 
him, and brought him before the sanhedrim, when false witnesses were 
suborned to accuse him of blasphemy against Moses (or rather the law 
of Moses) and against God. * For so eminent were his faith, zeal, and 
wisdom, that his enemies could not resist or gainsay his words, and 
therefore resolved to silence him by persecution under the colour of 
justice. When these false accusations were brought against him, such a 
heavenly lustre beamed from his countenance as astonished his judges, 
but djd not disarm their enmity against the servant of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth. The trial proceeded, and Stephen in his defence recapitulated 
the outline of the Jewish history, in which the stubborn perverseness 
of that favoured people had been* repeatedly displayed; and was pro¬ 
ceeding to charge upon the present Je\^ish race the same perverseness, 
in rejecting the well-established claims' of the Messiah, when his audience 
became suddenly enraged, and appeared to threaten him with violence. 
On this, tlje holy man, lodl:ing upwards, was favoured with an extra¬ 
ordinary manifestation of the Divine glory, and especially of the exalta¬ 
tion of that Redeemer wiiom the Jews had rejected. On his declaring 
this, the people, professing to considef him as convicted of blasphemy by 
his own mouth, and not being restrained by their rulers, drew him forth, 
l&nd stoned him to* death. Thus expired the first Christian martyr, com¬ 
mitting his departing spirit to the divine and faithful hands of Jesus, the 
Mediator of the new covenant, and imitating His example in irwploring 
forgiveness for his murderers. Having pleaded, “ Lord, lay not this sin 
to their charge,” he swhetly fell asleep in Jesus. * 

It ife observable, that one who i^ood by consenting unto his death, and 
abetting bis bloody murderers, shortly afterwards became one of the 
brightest trophies of victorious grace, and the most zealous preacher of 
that faith which he then opposed and persecuted. Thus, as in many 
other cases, it proved that the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
church. Acts vl., vii., viifc. i| 

SUSANNA— Su-sAN'-N A. 

Lily, rose, or, joy. A holy woman who, with several others, followed 
,^our Lord from Galilee, attende^d on his preaching, and of their substance 
^tflhystered to his wants, and to those of his disciples.' Luke viii. 2, 3. 

, . SUSI—Su'-si.. 

Hob6E, or, swALLoyys. Father of Gaddi, ^of the tribe of IJJanasseh, one 
of the unbelievipg spies. Numb. xiii. 11. 

SYLVAKUS. See Silas. 

SYNTYCHE— Syn'-ty-che. 

A Christian fsmale in the church at Philippi, between whom and a 
fello^i-christian named Euodias, there ^pears to have been some painful 
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divisij^n; since the apostle Paul affectionately beseeches them to be of one 
mind in tho Lord* Phil. iv. 2. Christians being united to the Lord, sliould 
be united*to each other in him: they should be backward in taking 
offence; ready^to receive, and fofwjard to tender reconciliation ; forbear- 
htg one another in love, kind and tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
eveij %s God for Christ’s sajte has forgiven them. • 


T A B A EL— ^Ta b-a'- el. 

Good god. Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, having 
declared war against Ahaz king of Judah, rescflved to place on liis 
throne the son of Tabael. We have no farther account of this person. 
The design was altogether frustrated. Isa. vii. 6. 

TABEEL— ^Ta'-be-el. 

Same signification. One who opposed the rebuilding of the temple. 
Ezra iv. 7. 

TABITHA— Tab'-i-tha. 

Clear-sighted. See Dorcas. 

TABRIMON— ^Tab'-ri-mon. 

Good Pomegranate. Father of Benliadad,kingof Syria. 1 Kings. xv.JS. 

TAHAN— Ta'-iian. 

Prays, or, is merciful, or, grKcious. Son of Ephraim, and head 
of a family. Nunj. xxvi. 35. Another of this name was s«n of Telah, 
and father of Laadan, of the tribe of Ephraifti. 1 Cliron. vii. 25. 

TAHATH— Ta'-hath. 

Under terror, dread. Son of Kohall*, and father -of Uriel. 

1 Chron. vi. 24. Another of this name was sou of Bored, and*grandson 
of Ephraim. 1 Chron. vii. 20. 

TAHPANES— Tah-pa'-nes. • - 

Hidden flight, covered standard. Pharaoh, Wng of Egypt, to 
whom IJa^ad, son of the king of Edom, had fled for projection, had 
such an affection for him, that he gave him to wife the sister of Tahpoues 
his queen. 1 4Cings xi. 19, 20. • 

TALMAI— Tal-ma'-i. 

My sorrow. Son of Anak, <if the race of giants destroyed by Israel. 
Numb. xiii. 33. Ji.s. xv. 14, Another of this name was son of*Ammi- 
hud, king of Geshur, and father of Maachah, wife of king David, and 
mother of Absalom and Tamar. 2 Sam. iii. 3. After Absalom had 
slain his brother Amnon, he took refuge with his grandfather at Geshur. 

2 Sam. xiii. 37. . * * 

• TAMAR— ^Ta-mar. 

A plum-tree. Several females of this name are mentioned in the Old 
Testament : • ^ ^ 

1. Tamar who married in succession Er and Onan, sons of the patri-^ 
arch Judah,^d, after theif death, bore Pharez and Zarah to Ju\Jah. 
Pharez is om in the line oT ancestry of Jesus tffe Messiah. Gen. 
xxxviii. Matt. i. 3. Luke iii. 33. 

2. TaAar, daughter of Maachah, the Vife of David, and motlier of • 
Absalom: thus she was by courtesy reckoned among the king’s chil¬ 
dren. Amnon, the son of Davi^ became violently enamoured with her, 
and, instead of honourably demairaing her in marriage, which wouldTiave 
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been no wise improper, and to which his indulgent fatlier could noHiave 
objected, he basely dishonoured her, aiid then as cruelly hated and ex- 
p^led her. Tamar appears to have been a very virtuous youfjg woman. 
In consequence of this injury to his^sister, Absalom, sq/qe time after¬ 
wards, assassinated Amnoii. To what awful misery does the indulgence 
of evil desir^is and wicked propensities lead ! ,2 Sam. xiii. i. 

3. Tamar, the daughter of Absalom, a woman of Very extraordinary 
beauty. Some have suppo^sed that she married Rehoboam, son orSolo- 
mon, and afterwards king of Judah, and was the mother of Abijam, 
his successor; but it rather appears that Reboboam’s wife was Maa- 
chah, probably the grand-daughter of Absalom, and daughter of Tamax*. 
2 Sam. xiv. 27. 2 Chrbn. xi. 20. 

TAPHATH— Ta'-phath. 


Little girl, or, to take short steps, or, distillation drop. 
A daughter of Solomon; she married the son of Abinadab, governor of 
the province of Dor. 1 Kings iv. 11. 

TAREA— Ta-re'-a. 

Evil^ anger. Son of Micah, and grandson of Jonathan son of 
Saul. 1 Chron. viii. 35. 

. TARSHISH— Tar'-shish. 

Contemplation, or, ExAMiNA;rioN ok the marble, or of joy. 
The second son of Javan, who probably founded Tarsus in Ciheia, and 
gave the name of Tarshish to the proVince. Gen. x. 4. Another of this 
name was aVhief noble of Persia. Est. i. 14. c 
THAHSHISH— Thar'-shish. 

The same signification. Son of Bilhan, of the tribe of Benjamin. 

1 Chron. vSi. 10. « 

* * TARTAN— Tar'-tan. 

That searches and examines; the gift of a turtle. An ofii- 
'Ver of king Seniiacherib, sent with Rabshakeh on a message of defi¬ 
ance to king He^ekiah. 2 Kings xviii. 17. He is also mentioned us 
sent by Sargon, king of Assyria, to Ashdod, Isa. xx. I. „ , 1 . 

TAtNAl— Tat^-na-i. 


That gives, or overseer of the gifts or presents. • Governor of 
Samjlria, and of the provinces qn this side Jordan. He opposed the 
re-building of the temple and walls of Jlerusalem, and wrote about it to 
Darius'king of Persia, but that monarch gave orders to continue the 
building. Ezra v. 6. 

TEBAH— Te'—BAH. 

Murder, butchery, grinding of trk body. Sort of Nahor and his 
concubine Reumah. Gen. xxii. 24. 

TEBALIAH-Te-ba-lp-ah. ^ 

Baptism of the lord. Third son of Merari. 1 Chron. xxvi. 11. 

TEHINNAH— Te-hin'-nah. 

JPrayer, favour, mercy. Son of Esihon, of the family of Caleb. 
1 Chron. iv. I 2 ! . * ' 

TELAH—Te'-lAh. 

Humility, or verdure. Son of Rephesh, and father of Tahan, of the 
* tribe of Ephraim. 1 Chron. vii,* 25. • 

• * TEMA— Te'-ma. 

Ads^iration p]^RFECTlON, CONSUMMATION. Sou of Ishmael. Gen. 
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TEMAJV-^Te'-man. 

Thesoutjl Of AFRICA. Son of Eliphaz, and grandson of Esau. Gen. 
XXXV i. *15. 

, «« TEMENI*-TEM'-%;-Nr. 

Same signification. Son of Ashur and Naairah. 1 Chron. iv. 6 . 

.• ' ffERAH— Te'-rah. ' 

To BREATHE, TO SCENT, TO BLOW. Son of Nahof, and father of Nahor, 
Haran, and Abraham. Nahor and his family .were idolaters, dwelling in 
Ur of the Chaldees, but the Divine call Ijy which Abraham was invited 
forth to serve and rely on the true and living God, seems to have 
Seen made effectual in inducing several of his family also to quit the 
land of their idolatry. Terah came forth with Alirahara, and settled in 
Haran, in Mesopotamia, w'here he died af the age of two hundred and 
five years. Gen. xi. 27—32 ; Josh. xxiv. 2. 

TERES H— ^Te'-resh. 

Heir, miserable, or banished. One of the chamberlains of king 
Ahasuerus, wlio conspired against his life, but the design was detected 
and defeated, through the instrumentality of Mordccai, and the perpetra¬ 
tors brought to condign punishment. Esth. ii. 21—23; vi. 2. 

TERTIUS— Ter'-tius. 

The third. The amanuensis of the tapostle Paul, in writing his epiltlc 
to the Romans, which circumsfance he states, in presenting his own 
Christian salutations. Rom. xvi, 2^ We have no particulars of his 
history; but someicrilics suppose him to havg been the same with Silas, 
the companion of the apostle, and whosfe name is joined v^ith his in 
several of the epistles. Silas in Hebrew signifies the same as Tertius in 
Latin. * . . 

TERTULLUS-S-Ter-tul'-lus. 

A liar, AN IMPOSTOR, A TELLER OF STORIES. An advocatp, or orator, 
who was employed by the Jews to plead against the apostle Paul before 
Felix, the governor of Judea. His fulsome flatteries seem to have pro¬ 
duced fe'jt little effect on the assembly; while Paul’s simple statements . 
and forcible reasonings on righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come, caused Kis judge to tremble, and postpone the hearing of a subject 
which so nearly touched his cdtiscience,, Flattery and sophistry aih the 
usual attendants, but the veryifeeble supporters, of a bad cause; but 
the eloquence of truth and nature speaks home to the heart. Acts, 
xjdv. 

THADDEUS-Thad-de'-us. 

That praises, iivD confesses. The saq;ie j/i'ith Lebbeus, a surname 
given to the apostle Jude; probably the more effectually to distinguish 
him from Jwdas the traitor. Matt. x. 3 ; Mark iii. 18. 

THAHASH—THA'-flASH. 

That makes haste, or that keeps siLENCEr Third son of NahoraSd 
Reumah, Gen. xxii. 2^. • 

^ THEOPH^LUS— The -oph'-i-lus, * 

A FRIEND, or LOVER OF GOD. Theophilus was an emiyent Christian, 
and a man of wealth, eminence, and nobilij;y, to whom the evangelist and 
historian Luke dedicated both his Gospel and the narrative of th 6 Adts of ' 
the Apostles. It is a pleasure to know that, though not rflany mighty, 
wise, or noble are called, yet, in^ll ages, Divine grace has gained 
some trophies from these classes. Religion is no.disparageflaent or degrR- 
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dation,bntan honour to the most exalteji individuals in society; an(i it is 
well when wealth, honour, and influence are consecrafejd to toatr^onizing 
and promoting the cause of truth, virtue, and religion. Lul^te i. 3 ; 

^ THEUDAS— Theu'-das. / / 

Given to god. An impostor, to whom the Jewish docj^r Gamaliel referred, 
as one that, some time before, had made a great noise, giving opt that 
himself was some great one. He obtained about four hundred adherents, 
but was soon slain, and all that believed in him were dispersed, and the 
whole affair sunk into insignificance. Hence/ Gamaliel wisely argued 
that the preaching of ,the apostles might safely be let alone, for if they 
too were vain pretenders, their pretension? would soon come to nothing; 
but if indeed they were divinely employed, vain were the attempt to 
fight against God. Actsv. 36. 

THOMAS— Tho'-m AS. 

A TWIN. The same word, in Greek, is Didymus, a name by which the 
apostle is sometimes called. We have no particulars of his early life, or 
the time and manner of his calling, but. we find him numbered among 
the twelve apostles, Luke vi. 15; and the few circumstances which are 
afterwards recorded of him, seem to indicate that he was timid, and slow 
of*faith. When Jesus announceikto his disciples the death of Lazarus, 
and declared his intention of imrnediately going to Bethany, Thomas 
exclaimed, ** Let us also go, that we may die with him !” either with 
Lazarus, wfio was so tenderly beloved, that it sceme<f. as if the very idea 
of surviving him was insupportable ; or, more probably, with Jesus, 
whom they considered as exposing himself to certain death, by venturing 
into Judea,.where jhe J&ws had so lately attempted to stone him. John 
xi. 16. ’ * 

When our Lord, in his farewell discourse, spoke of going away from 
his disciples, an^ assuring them that in due time they should follow him, 
Thomas objected, that they knew not whither He was going, “ How then 
could they know the way ?” On this, our Lord uttered that memorable 
declaration, “ I am the way, and the truth, and the life ; no man cometh 
unto the Father but Ky me.” John xiv. 5 , 6. 

AlTter his resurrection from tlip. dead, oifr Lord appeared to His disci¬ 
ples, who were met together, and imparted to them many delightful 
instructions and consolations. On this occasion, Thomas was absent. 
Those little consider what they lose, who absent themselves from the assem¬ 
blies of the saints. On meeting with Thomas, his brethren joyfully related 
to him the delightful interview they had had with th^ir Ixird. But so 
incredulous was he on the subject of Christ’s, resurrection, that he declared, 
unless he should see and feel the very prints of the wounds iti His flesh, 
would not believe. This,was a very rash and presumptuous limiting 
^ the Holy One of Israel. Sufficient evidence was* already afforded, 
which Thomag was bound to receive, and gratjefully to embrace any 
additional confirnjation of bis faith that^* might be afljjjded ; but thus 
rashly to prescribe the precise degree of evidence he demanded, he might 
iustly have been left in his ^unbelief. However, in infinite mercy, the 
klpd and tender Shepherd of the sheep was pleased lo conde- 
to thfi weakness and waywardness of this disciple, in such a 
wwjf tts most forcibly reproved his errars, established his faith, and drew, 
from hi$ unbelief, confinnation and encouragement for the faith of Chris- 
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tians»of ail ages. A week afterwards, when the disciples were again 
assemMedj and "Thomas among them, Jesus appeared in the midst, 
and, after the general salutation, “ Peace be unto you,'’ addressed him¬ 
self partisularty to Thomas, and* flaking up his own words, offered him 
the express evid|nce that he had demanded. “ Reach hither thy finger, 
and* behold my harjds, and* reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my 
side; |a,nd be not faithless, but believing.” Overcome by such resistless 
evidence, and overwhelmed with confusion atSiis own guilty doubts, this 
unbelieving apostle was, at length, brought to exclaim, in believing 
y’iumph, “ My Lord, and my God !” Jesus said unto him, “ Thomas, 
because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed. , Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believcld.” Thus couching, in the form of 
a gentle reproof to Thomas, the encouragfng assurance that those who 
believe on Jesus, not on the evidence of sense, but on the testimony of 
the word of God, so far from being losers, enjoy a superior blessings inas¬ 
much as their faith denotes a more tractable disposition of mind, and is 
more honourable to God by its simple reliance on His word. John xx. 
19—29. 

Some days afterwards, Thomas was, with the other disciples, fishing on 
the lake of Galilee, when Jesus appeared to them, and wrought his last 
miracle, in causing a very large draught of fishes, after which he difted 
and conversed with them. Johti xxp I—14. 

Thomas is again mentioned. Acts i. 13, in the company of the apostles, 
after which we haVfe no further account of him in scripture; but ancient 
tradition leads us to conclude that he pfeacried the gospel ip Parthia- 
It is generally supposed that he suffered martyrdom at Calamine, in the 
Indies. There still exists in the East Indies, a^oct ^f Christians called 
Christians of St. Thomas, because*it is supposed that Thomas'preached 
the gospel to them ; but it is, at best, very uncertain. 

TIBERIUS— Ti-br'-ri-us. * ^ 

Son of the tiber. Emperor of Rome, the third of the twelve Cmsars, 
colleague end successor of Augustus. Under his reign, Joliir the Baptist 
exercised his ministry. Luke iii. 1. Under this emperor, Jesus was cruci¬ 
fied ; and it is* said that Pilate wrote to him an account of the prodigies 
that attended His death. Tiberius waji in general favourably disjfosed 
towards the Christians, who do *iot appear to have endured any icneral 
persecution during his reign. 

TIBNI— Tib'-ni. 

Straw or hay, understanding, filiation. Tibni, the son of Ginath, 
was competitor with Omri for the.kingdom of Isjrael, but Omri prevailed, 
and it is generally supposed that Tibni perished in battle. 1 Kings xvi. 21. 

^ * TIHALi—Ti -DAL. 

That breaks the yoke. King of nations one of the confederate ^ 
who went forth to’ battle in the vale of Siddim, and, having preaaii^ 
against the five kings .who resisted them, carried away piuch spoil and* 
many prisone^rom Sodom |ind Gomorrah, among jvhom was Lot*nd 
his family; but Abraham interposed for their rescue, amf, slew the four 
kings who had oppressed them. Gen. xiv. 1, 9, 17. 

TIGLATH-PILESER or TILGATH-PILNESER-Tig-lath-pi-le^ser. * 
That binds or takes away into captivity, Shraculous, ruinous. 
King of Assyria, son and succ^igor of Sardanapalus. Ahaz kiiw of 
Judah sought his alliance against Kezin king of Syria, atid Pekahlting 

2 Q 2 
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of Israel, and purchased his aid with thergold and silver from the treasuries 
of. the temple and the palace. Tiglath-pileser marched agl^nst Syria, 
sltw Rezin, plundered Damascus, and carried away many of the inhabit¬ 
ants. At Damascus, he met Ahaz^ but not being satSsfiedewith his 
presents, ravaged great part of the land of Judah. He afterwards carried 
away the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half-trijbe of Manasseft’l’ he 
also took many of the cities of Israel, and carried away the inhabitants 
into captivity. 2 Kings m. 29 ; xvi. 7—10 ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 21; 

1 Chron, v. G, 26. (See Ahaz.) 

TIKVATH— TiK'-VATri. , 

Hope, union, or hea,p. Father of Shallum. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22, 

TILON— Ti'-lon. 

Muttering, or suspension. Son of Shimon, a descendant of Judah, 

1 Chron. iv. 20, 

• - TIMEUS— Ti-me'-us. 

Honourable, admirable. Father of the blind man whom Jesus 
restored to sight at Jericho, who is called Bartimeus, or the son of Timeus. 
Mark x. 46. 

TIMNA— Tim'-na. 

Hinderance,* prohibition. One of this name was the wife or concu- 
bide of Eliphaz, the son of Esau, and mother of Amalek. Gen.xxxvi. 12. 

Another is mentioned as a son qf.ifeliphaz, 1 Chron. i. 36, though it 
has been supposed this refers to the same individual. 

A third Timna, or Timjiah, was duke or chief of Idumea after tlie 
death of Hadad. Gen. xxxvi*. 40; 1 Chron. i. 51. 

• TIMON—^Ti'-mon. 

Honourable, woi^.tH'!^. One of the first seven deacons. We have no 
particulafs of his history. Acts vi. 5. 

TIMOTHY— Tim-o’-thy. 

Honour of GQD. This amiable and exemplary young minister had 
enjoyed the inestimable privileges of a pious education. His father was 
a Greek, but his mother Eunice and his grandmother Lois wewi4lewesses 
w’ho embraced the Christian faith, and whose early care was to imbue the 
mind of the beloved child with a knowledge and love* of the sacred 
scriptures. Happy for him, he was not only taught, but be learned and 
loved the sacred record which is able t6 make wise unto salvation, by 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. In all probability, Timothy was brought 
to a knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, when the apostle 
Paul first visited Derbe and Lystra; for the apostle repeatedly calls him his 
own son in the faith, and declares thatdie was a witness of his sufferings 
in that neighbourhood. Acts xiv. 19—^23 ; -2 Tim. i. 2 ; ii. 1 ; iii. 10, 11. 

0|i the apostle’s second visit to these parts, he found Timdthy, t,)iough 
^but a youth, very highly esteemed in the church as an established, and con- 
sisteiit disciple. He therefore determined to take him’ as his companion 
• in preaching t^e gospel among the Gentijes; and, to avoid needlessly 
ofifcinding the Jewish converts, who could i^ot as yet see tl^g|t all the ritual 
observances of the Mosaic law were done away by the death of Christ, 
Timothy, who had a right to grcumcision by his descent from^a Jewess, 
was'circumcised. It will be easily perceived that neither the apostle nor 
t^ evangelist attached*any importance to this observance, but Regarding 
H in itself a matter of indiffereiji^, and one in which compliance 
.isiignt promote usefulness, they did not hesitate to comply. 
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Fi^m this tim^ Timothy bccanSe the constant companion of the apostle 
for several years, assisting him in preaching the gospel and in planting 
Christian churches. They first proceeded J;o Macedonia, Philippi, Thes- 
salonica,* anoBerea, where the apostle left Timothy dnd Silas to confirm 
the rjonverts. From Athens, where the apostle next proceeded, he sent 
a nJessage to Tincfblhy to’follow him immediately. Acts xvi. xvii. On 
his aifrival, he informed the apostle of the great persecution experienced 
by the Christians at Thessalonica, and v/as in* consequence sent back to 
console and instruct them. 1 Thess. hi. 1—5. After a time, he 
Returned thence, with Silas, to the apostle at Corinth, (Acts xviii. 5.) and 
brought such accounts of the faith and stedfastness of the Thessalonian 
converts, as greatly rejoiced the heart of tha apostle, who, in consequence, 
wrote the first epistle to that church, and shortly afterwards the second, 
in botli of which the name of Timothy is joined with those of Pajal and 
Silas, 1 Thess. i. 1; iii. (5; 2 Thess. i. 1. 

Afterwards, it appears that Timothy accompanied the apostle to 
Ephesus, and was sent thence with Erastus into Macedonia. He was 
probably one of the bearers of the apostle’s first epistle to the Corinthians 
In that epistle, the apostle very affectionately mentions him, and com¬ 
mends him to the care and kindness qf the Christian bretliren, as a ftyth- 
ful and beloved minister who oi»ght to be esteemed very highly in love, 
for his work’s sake. 1 Cor. iv. 17;* xvi. 10,11. Timothy then returned 
to the apostle ii^ Asia, who waited there for him, and they w'ent 
together into Macedonia ; thence was wrjttcJI 'the second epistle to the 
Corinthians, in which the apostle joins Timothy’s name with his own, 

(2 Cor. i.) as also his salutations in the epistfe tp tlie Romans. Rom. 
xvi. 21. • • ' * 

We next find Timothy accompanying the apostle on his journey to 
Jerusalem ; which issued in two years’ imprisonment at Rome. Acts xx.4f^ 
We have no particulars of Timothy’s apprehension or imprisonment, but 
it is evident, from several of the epistles written from Rqme, that he 
was the ’apostle’s companion there. In that to the Phillppians, the 
venerable apofetle expresses bis affectionate hope shortly being able to 
send to themTimotheus, his beloved brother, to comfort them, and^ring 
him comfortable tidings of the^; for Timothy, as he tenderly expresses 
it, was one of the few who, with cordial and disinterested sympathy, 
entered into all that related to the interest of Christ, the prosperity of the 
churches, and the comfort of the apostle. “ I trust in the Lord to send 
Timotheus shortly unto you, that 1 also may be of good comfort when I 
know your state; for I have no man like-mltadSd, who will naturally care 
for your sj;ate; for all seek' their own, not the things that are Jesus 
Chrjst’s. But ye know the proof of him, that, as a son with the father, 
he hath served with me in the gospel; himf therefore, I hope to sawd” 
presently, so soon as I shall see how it will go with me..” Phil.ii.l5—23. 

In the epistle to th6 Colossians, (i. 1.) and in that to Philemon, (l.)the 
name of Timothy is joined 'with that of Paul; afid in the epistle to 
l^e Hebrews, written near the close of the apostle’s ifhprisonment, or 
very shortly after his release, he intimates •that Timothy was set at liberty,, 
and their expectation of shortly visiting the Hebrew Chr^jitians tqgether. 
Heb. xiii. 23. It is generally concluded, that Timothy’s residence "was 
fixed at Ephesus ; this the epistBSfc of Paul to him seem tp imply; mut it 
is by no means certain at what period the apbstle left him there; most 
jirobably after his release from his first in^risonment. 
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The two epistles addressed to Timothjf by the venerable apostle {‘aul, 
discover the strongest affection and the tenderest solicitude, #fesembling^ 
tliose of a parent for a beloved, son. |t*is also evident th^ Timothy was 
held by the apostle In very high estimation on account otnis ^iety anji 
general worth. These epistles, especially the former, sel:m designed to 
instruct the evangelist in the management of the chutdh at Ephesus, And 
were probably read in public, that the people might understand on^what 
authority their pastor acted! 

After an affectionate salutation, the apostle gives Timothy many im¬ 
portant instructions as to the right discharge of his duty as a minister,* 
especially in preserving the purity of the gospel against the pernicious 
doctrines of false teachers. He exhorts him to diligenefe and fidelity, and 
especially inculcates suitable behaviour and admonitions towards persons 
of every description. Timothy appears to have been a man of ab¬ 

stemious habits, though of a weak constitution, which rendered necessary 
the very unusual injunction, “ Drink no longer water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake, and for thine often infirmity.” Where one con¬ 
stitution is injured by abstemiousness, a hundred suffer from over- 
indulgence, and perhaps the health of persons in general would be greatly 
inifyoved by reversing the apostle's^rule. 

The second epistle is designed to infosm Timothy of the apostle’s second 
imprisonment at Rome, and to desire ‘him to come to the apostle there ; 
but, under die uncertainty of that meeting, to give to^Timothy a variety 
of charges, advices, and eilObur^gements for the discharge of his ministerial 
functions ; ’to^ declare the apostle’s cordial willingness to suffer for the 
cause of Christ; and to predict the perils of the last days. It is generally 
supposed that, on i^ceiving this intimation, Timothy hastened to the 
apostle at Rome, and was probably a spectator of liis martyrdom. We 
S-ave no farther particulars in scripture concerning Timothy. It is 
said that he continued some years to exercise his sacred office at 
Ephesus, ancj was at length stoned to death at a heathen festival.^ In all 
‘ probability, Timothy was either dead, or removed from Ephesus, before 
the apocalyptical addresses were sent to the seven Asiatic churches, as the 
sever^j rebukes given to the angel (or minister) of that chiircli seem not 
to comport with the character of Ao holy, |Jevoted, and established a man 
as Timothy. Rev, ii. 1—7. 

TIRAS— Ti'-ras. 

That demolishes, or destroys. The seventh son of Japbeth, son of 
Noah, Gen.x.2; generally supposed to have been the fathepof theThracians. 

TIRttAKAH— Tir-ha'-kah. 

Inquirer, examiner, observer. A king of Ethiopia, of the land of 
Cush, bordering on Palestine and Egypt. He was an ally of Hezefciah, 
of Judah, and took a^arge army to his assistance,, when Jerusalem 
was besieged bv Sennacherib. (See HezekiAH.) 2 Kings xix. 9. 

• ^ *« TIRIA— Tib'-i-a. 

That searches, examines, or beholds. Son of Jahalaiai, a descend¬ 
ant of Judah. I Chron. iv. 16. 

. . Xlfl-ZAH—^T ir'-zah. • 

Benevolent,* complaisant. The fifth daughter of Zelophehad. 
Nun^. xxvi. 33; xxvii. 1. Josh. xvii. 3. 

\ . TITUS—Tii^us. 

Honourable. A convert (Tit. i. 4.) and fellow-lafeburer of the apostle 
•Paul He was of Greek extradtioa, but we have no particulars cither of 
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the |>lace of his birth, or the plaoe or time of his conversion to Christianity. 
He was d). Antibch when Paul and Barnabas went from the church there, 
to consult the apostles about circumcision ahd other Mosaic observances. 
At Jeru#aleni; whither Titus accompanied'them, son\p Judaizing converts 
ifetrojigly urgedj^e circumcision of Titus; but againSt this unwarrantable 
ra*asure, both xitys ant^ the apostle maintained a decided firmness, 
Gal,fii. 1—5. 

After this, Titus accompanied the apostle’,in his journeyings, or wont 
from place to place at his direction, labouring to promote the spread of 
,,the gospel. He was feent by the apostle to collect the contributions 
of the church at Corinth, and on this occasion appears to have been the 
bearer of the second epistle to that church, in which the apostle makes 
honourable mention of him for anxious,'disinterested, and aflPectionate 
care for the Corinthian church, and for his diligence and fidelity in the 
work of Go(|.in general, 2 Cor. viii. 6. 16—23 ; xji. 18. It is supposed, 
that Titus was with the apostle during his long residence at Ephesus, 
(mentioned Acts xix. xx. 17—31;) and that when Paul, on one of his 
journeys, visited the island of Crete, he left Titus there lo nurse the 
young plantation, and see that the difierent places were settled with 
suitable ministers. Tins was, most probably, after the apostle’s release , 
from his first imprisonment at Rome* Titus appears to have remained 
several years at Crete, making occasional excursions, as circumstances 
might demand. On one occasion, the apostle sent for him to meet him 
at Nicopolis, whore he intended to pass the w'^iter, Tit. iii.1l 2. It would 
appear also, that on the apostle’s second*jotfi-ney to Rome, Tjtus accom¬ 
panied him, and that from thence he proceeded to Dalmatia, 2 Tim. 
iv. 10. We have no faither particulars of hisliistory. , * 

During the residence of Titiis In Crete, the apostle Paul wTotc to him 
a very affectionate epistle, describing the character of the Cretans, which 
W'as notoriously degraded and vicious, even to a proverb. He therefo'f!^ 
urged on him the necessity of strict discipline and faifbful rebukes. He . 
descri!»c€ also the character of the ministers, whom Titus was to ordain ^ 
in the different places; and admonishes him continually to urge on his 
hearers, in e^ery class and condition of life, the V'ast importance of main¬ 
taining a conversation bec’oming th$ gospel, and thus adorniifg the 
doctrine of God their Saviour»in all things, w’hile happy in the glorious 
hope of eternal life through Him. Tit. • 

TO All. Sec Tonu. 

TOB-A DONIJ AII —Tob-ad-o-ni'-j ah . 

My good god.* A Levite, on^ of those whijm king Jehoshaphat sent 
into the different cities of Jjiidah, to instrucl the people in the knowledge 
of the law of God. 2 Chron. xvii. 8. 

TOBIAH, or TOBIAS— To-bi'-ah. 

The lord is good, or, goodness of the Tlord. Tobiah, the^soiTlaf 
Nekoda : his desceigdants returned from the captivity. Ezra ii. 60. , 

•2. Tobias, an Ammonite, was a great enem^ (b the Jews, add 
strenuously opposed the rebuilding of the temple. Neh. ii. 10; iv. 3 ; 
•vi, 1. 12. 14. He is sometimes called a servant or slave, probably because 
he was'of servile extraction. He was, iJbwcver, a great man am»ng the • 
Samaritans, and governor together with Saifballat. He married the 
daughter of Shechaniah, a con^erable Jew, and maintained in Jeru¬ 
salem a powerful cabal against Tfehemiah; l^ut that prudent gol^rnor, 
by his wisdom, vigilance, and moderation, defeated all their machinations. 
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During the absence of Nehemiah, Tobiah took the opportunity to ftonie 
and live in Jerusalem, and even obtained of JEliashH?, who haq tlye care 
of the temple, a residence in that sacred dwelling; but Nehemiah, on his 
return, expelled him, and threV his goods out of the hol^place. Neh. 
xiii. 4—8. Scripture makes no farther mention of Tobia^i; he proljably 
retired to Saiitiallat, at Samaria. • , • * 

3. Tobiah, or Tobijah, a Levite sent by king Jehoshatabat. 
2 Chron. xvii. 8. » 

TOG ARMAH— ^To-g ar'-m ah , 

"Which is all bone, or, strong. The third son of Gomer. Gen. x. 3. « 

TOHU— To-hu. 

That lives, that declares, otherwise, dart, javelin. Son of 
Zuph, or Suph, father of Eliliu, and great-grandfather of Samuel. 1 Sam. 
i. J. (Toah,) 1 Chron. vi. 34, 35. 

, TOI—To'-i. 

Who wanders. King of Hamath, in Syria. When he heard that 
David had conquered Hadade/.er, he sent his son Jorum to congratulate 
him, and to present to him vessels of gold, .silver, and brass. 2 Sam. 
viii. 9—11. 

. TOLA— To'-i.a. 

Wo#i!Vi, or grub; or perhaps scarht, that colour being obtained from 
a worm. One of this name was the elc^est son of Issachar, and head of a 
family. Gen, xlvi. 13. Numb. xxvi. 23. 

Another was the tenth j;tdge of Israel. He succeeded Abimelech, and 
judged Israel twenty-three years. Judges x. 1,2. 

, TROPHIMUS— Troph'-i-mus. 

Well EDUCAyED, or BKOtJGHT up. A native of Ephesus, originally a 
GentiUj^biit who wa^converted to Christianity under the ministry of the 
apostle Paul; after which he appears to have been an inseparable com- 
"^nion of the apostle. He came with him from Ephesus to Corinth, and 
attended him throughout the journey thence to Jerusalem, Acts xx. 4. 
Shortly after their arrival in that city, a tumult was raised by thd Jews, 

* under a mistaken apprehension, if not a wilful pretext, of his having 
profaned the sacred plSce, by introducing there Trophimus, a Gentile, 
Acts »xi. 28,29. This issued in the apostIe*s apprehension, and finally 
in his long imprisonment at Rome, durkig which it is probable that 
TrophimfUs was one of his companions; for, during his second imprison¬ 
ment, he speaks with affectionate regret of having lost his society through 
illness: “Trophimus have I left at Miletura, sick;” which he seems 
to mention as an additiopal reason for* urging a visit from Timothy, 
2 Tim. iv. 20, 21. ' 

TRYPHENA and TRYPHOSA— Try-phe'-na. • 
Delicious, delicate,thrice^ shining. Two valuable Christian women 
at^ftoiye, to whom St. Pabl sent his salutations as those who had 
laboured much in the Lord.” Rom. xvi. 12. , 

« ^ TUBAD-Tu'-bav- V 

The earth, the world, or, that is carried or led, or, confusion. 
The fifth son of 3apheth. Gen. x. 2. • 

• TUBAL-CAlN— ^Tu'-bal-cain. 

WoRLbtY POSSESSION. ‘Son of Lamech and Zillah, of the descendants 
of Cajn. He is spoken of as being the inventor, founder, or father of all 
kiijdsLf work inobrasB and jron, Gen. itr22. He is, in all probabilily, 

’ the origin of Vulcan, celebratecl^in heathen mythology. 
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• ^ , TYCHICFS— Ty'-chi-cus. 

Casual, ^y chance, fortune. A disciple and companion of the 
apostle Paul, who spoke of him yith mucl^ affection as his dear brother, 
a faithfulmiflfeter of the Lord, and his companion inHhe service of God. 
He ^ccoropaniej^ St. Paul on his journey from Corinth .Jerusalem, 
(Aots XX. 4,) and was freqtiently employed by him to convey his epistles, 
and tf inquire into the state of the churclie's, Ephes. vi. 21, 22. Col. iv. 
7, 8. When the apostle desired that Titus'should visit him at Nico- 
polis, he proposed that Tychicus should supply his place at Crete, 
^it. iii. 12. 

TYRANNUS— Ty-ran'-nus. 

Prince. Apparently an Ephesian convert, probably one of high rank, 
or an instructor of youth, who, having in his house a lecture-room, or 
private theatre, accommodated the apostle with it, when he was com¬ 
pelled to w'ithdraw from the synagogue; for “ tii the school of Ty- 
rannus” he continued to teach or discuss for the space of two years. 
Actsxix. 9, 10. 


VANIAH— Va-ni'-ah. * ' ^ 

Nourishment of the lord, o^, aIims of the lord. One of those 
who put away their strange wives, after the return from Babylon. 
Ezra X. 36. 

• VAPHRES~Va'-ph»£s. 

Same as Pharaoh-Hophra. Jer. xliv. 30. 

^ VASHNI— Vash'-ni., 

The second. A son of Samuel tlje prophet. 1 Clwon. vi.*2^ 

VASHTI— Vash'-ti. 

That DRUNKS ; thread, or woof. The queen of-king Ahasueius^x 
On occasion of a splendid feast made by the king for his nobles and 
courtiers, the queen also made a feast to entertain the ladies of the court. 
When tfid king was heated with wine, he sent his principal officers to 
command the jjueen to come forth, arrayed in heu royal attire, that her 
extraordinary beauty might bjs seen and admired by his guests. .This 
demand was utterly inconsistent with the customs and manners of Eastern 
nations, in which the utmost seclusion is observed by women. It was, 
indeed, inconsistent with a just respect to decorum and female delicacy; 
and had Vashti complied with such a proposal, and presented herself 
before a companjtof half-intoxicated men, however noble their rank, she 
would have been degrading hersdf, and debasir% the tone of morals and 
propriety among her numerous female subjects, who would naturally look 
to hctf as ala example. But she refused to come. Whether the refusal 
was conveyed witji the utmost degree of conciliation and address that the 
case would admit, does not appear. However that might be, the* king 
was greatly enraged, and consulted his courtiers as to*the punishment* 
due*to Vashti*!^ Memncan proposed that she should t)e repudiated, *and 
the crown given to another. To this harsh proposal Ahlisuerus hastily 
efinsented. After his momentary feelings of irritation had subsided, 
perhaps when calm reflection convinced him that the concjuct of Vashti 
had been proper and becoming, his affection for her revived; biR no 
place remained for repentance the laws of the Medgs and Peipans 
absurdly decreed, that an act of the king, hdwever unwise or unjust, 
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could never be repealed. Accordingly,•Vashti sunk into obscurity, and 
Esther was made queen in her room. Est. i. ii. I—4. , , 

* VOPHSI— VppH'-si. 

Fragment, or, diminution. Fathbr of Nahbi, one of tfte unbelieving 
spies. Numl^, xiii. 14. 


UCAL— U'-CAL. 

Power, or, prevalency. Ucal, to whom, together with Ithiel, Aguf 
delivered the words of Jiis prophecy. Prov. xxx. 1. 

Uj^AM—U'*LAM. 

Porch, court. Son or grandson of Machir and of Maachah, and father 
of Sedan of the tribe of Benjamin. 1 Chron. vii. 16, 

Andther of this na»ie was son of Esheh of the same tribe. I Chron. 
viii. 39. 

ULLA— Ul'-la. 

Elevation, holocaust, or, leaf. Of the tribe of Asher. He had 
three sons, Arab, Hanicl, and Rezia. 1 Chron. vii. 39. 

• UNNI-Un'-ni. 

Pot»R; afflicted; that ANsWER;|. A musician employed in the 

temple. 1 Chron. xv. 18. . 

URAI— U-ra'-i. 

My fire, my light. of Bela, of the tribe df Benjamin, (mis¬ 
translated AJzzi.) 1 Chron. vii* 7. 

URBANE— Ur-ba'-ne. 

Polite, having piE manners of a city. One whom St. Paul 
salutes«s*a helper in Christ. Rom. xvi. 9. 

. URI. 

Fire, or, lighTi Father of Bezaleel, of the tribe of Judah. Exod. 

xxxi. 2. 

• URIAH, or URIJAH— U-Ri'-AH. ‘ ‘ 

The lord is my light, or, light of the lord. Uri^h the Hittite 
was one of David’s heroes, towards whom ho acted most perfidiously 
and oasely. During the absence of Uriah, at the siege of Rabbah, 
David ^aw his beautiful wife Bathshebif, and becoming violently ena¬ 
moured of her, he seduced her to an act of infidelity against her 
husband. Then, in order to conceal the crime, he sent for Uriah home, 
professedly to inquire about the army. The brave aijid generous man 
declined the luxurious aoeoipmodations *10 which the monarch would have 
enticed him, and contented himself with reposing among the household 
servants of David. David then, with a cruelty and treachlry abnost 
iq^redible, made this bra^e man the bearer of his own death-warrant, 
directmg Joab, the commander-in-chief, to set Uriah in the fore-front of 
the hottest of tlj/e battle, and then to retire /rom him, that he might be 
smitten and die. Joab but too well understood and too diNidily complied 
with the detestable mandate, and the innocent and valiant Uriah was 
thus basely sacrificed. Davi4 and Joab affected to pass off his death 
as the* common chance war; but He from whom no secrets are hid, 
set tlie mattet in its true li^t, charged David with having slain Uriah 
■witfti|the sword of the children of and dealt with him and his 

house accordingly. Tho particulars of this melancholy affair, occur 
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2 Sam. xi.^xii. ^Uriah is mentioned among David’s worthies. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 39. J 1 Chron. xi. 41. 

URIJAp~-U-Rl';JAH. 

Chief pr^st Of the Jews in the tinfe of Ah*az. He vias the successor of 
ZhdOj^ the second, and predecessor of Shallum. Whei^ the wicked 
kin^ Ahaz went ta Damascus to meet Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
he sa'f there an altar which greatly pleased him, and sent a pattern to 
Urijah, directing him to set up one like it in the temple at Jerusalem, as 
also to remove the great brazen altar from before the Lord, and offer the 
ijiorning and evening sacrifices on the new one now set up. With these 
orders the servile priest wickedly complied. 2 Kings xvi. 10—16. 

Another Urijah, the son of Shemaiah ^f Kirjath-jearim was a pro¬ 
phet of the Lord in the time of Jeremiah, and, together with him, declared 
the approaching judgments of the Lord against Judah and Jerusalem. 
Jehoiakim the king, and his great men, resolved W secure him aiW put 
him to death, but Urijah escaped into Egypt. • Jehoiakim then sent 
messengers after him, and, having brought him back, caused him to be 
put to death by the sword, and dishonourably buried in the graves of 
the meanest of the people. It need scarcely be observed, that to a good 
man, a sudden and violent death was hgrtashort and unex*pected passage 
to a world of glory, and that the, corftempt cast upon his mortal body 
could not for a moment interrupt the happiness of his spirit. But 
.lehoiakim himself, who probably thought much of such a •posthumous 
degradation, was limself subjected to the l^e ignominy, without the 
same glorious hope resting on the state* of his immortal spirit. Jer. 
xxvi. 20—23. 

URIEL-t^U-ri'-el. 

God is my light, or, the fire of god. Son of Tabasli and* father 
of tTz7,iah,»a Levite of the family of Kohath. 1 Chron. vi, 24; xv. 5, 11. ^ 
2. Uriel of Gibeah, father of Michaiah, the wife of*king Rehoboam, 
and mother of king Ahijah. 2 Chron. xiii. 2. 

♦ • UTHAI— U-tha'-i. 

My time, m\ iniquity. Son of Ammihud, of the tribe of Judah. 

1 Chron. ix. 4. 

UZ. 

Counsel. Eldest son of Ararat and grandson ol bhem. Uen. x.^3. 

UZAL— U'-zal. 

That travels, that approaches. Sixth son of Joktan. Gen. x. 27. 

, UZZAH— Uz'-zah. 

Strength, or, a goat, a KfD. Son of Abinadab, who, with his 
brother Ahio, conducted the cart on which the ark of the Lord was 
placed, to fl-avel from Kirjath-jeariiij to Jerusalem. As they came near 
the threshing-floor, of Nachon, the ark seemed Jto be in danger of falliiig 
through the stumbling of the oxen, when Uzzah, putting forth hisliand 
to touch the ark. the Lord smote him that he died. Som^ have supposed • 
that 'his fault^a^s irreverenco and presumption in touching the ark* or 
distrust of the power of God to preserve it: but others, with more reason, 
observe, that the ark should not have been.put in any carriage, but l^orne 
on the shoulders of Levites, and that the whole pf it shouM have been 
covered or enveloped, so as to be wholly concealed, by the priests, before 
the Levites approached it. Uzzsd^eing a Levite, ought to have ki^^n 
these rules, and was probably the chief person who had the direction 
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of the procession, for the irregularity and irreverence of which he was 
punished. Some have supposed that the oxen miraculously trembled, 
and refused to dravir the sacred burden, and that in struggling with the 
beasts to make th^m proceed, UzzaK was crushed to de*Rh. „ However 
this may be,Jt is evident that he transgressed against the Lord, and ftll 
by the righteous displeasure of a jealous God, who* will be hW in 
reverence of all them that hre round about him. David was { much 
discouraged at this breach, and the place was called Perez-uzzah, ike 
breaking or crushing of Uzzah, 2 Sam. vi. 1—8, 1 Chron. xiii. 9—II ; 
XV. 13. 

. UZZI—Uz'-2i. 

My STRENGTH, MY KID. Spn of Bukki, of the race of Eleazar, and 
sixth high-priest of the Jews: from him the high-priesthood passed to 
Eli, of the family of Ithamar; but we have no particulars of the transfer. 

1 Chrbn. vi. 5, 6. 

UZZIAH—Uz-zi'-AH. 

Strength of the lord. Son of Uriel, and father of Shaul, a Levite, 
of the family of Koath. 1 Chron. vi. 24. xv. 10. 

Another of this name was king of Judah, (called also Azariah and 
Ozias.) He su\?ceeded Jeroboam the Second. His reign was long and 
prosperous: for a considerable tim6 he^reigned well, but in his prosperity 
his heart was lifted up to his destruction—too common a case. Many 
who in straitened and trying circumstances have been amiable and 
exemplary, when elevated^^by prosperity, have beconfe proud, haughty, 
covetous, and oppressive. One glaring instance of Uzziah’s presumption 
drew on him^the visible judgment of God. Having, contrary to the law 
of God and* the re®aonstrances of tjte priests, burnt incense before the 
altar, he was struck with leprosy, and was in consequence exiled from 
.^^court, and fronv general society. There is reason to hojAi that he 
improved the spare for repentance which God was pleased to bestow on 
him, 2 Kings xv. 1—7, 2 Chron. xxvi. The prophets Joel, Hosea, and 
Isaiah prophesied in this reign. * ‘ 

, UZZIEL-Uz-zt'-el. 

Strength of god, or, kid of god. Son of Kohath, a Levite, and 
chief of a family in Israel. Numb. iii. 27.' 


• ZiABAD—Z a'-bad. 

Fear, vexation, terror, emotion. Son of Nathan, and father of 
Ephlal, of the tribe of Judah. 1 Chron.^lk 36, 37. * . 

2. Zabad, son of Tahath, and father of Shuthelah, of the tribe of 
Ephmim. 1 Chron. vii. 21. 

► 3. Zabad, of Shimeath, an Ammopitess, who, with Jehozabad, 

soiTof Shimrith, a» Moabitess, killed Joaah, king of Jh^ah. 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20. • 

4. & 5. Zabad; two who ppt away their idolatrous wives, tfiken con¬ 
trary* to the law. Ezra^. 27, 43. 

ZABBAI— Zab'-ba-i. 

Ti^t r«ns or GLIDES. Son of who separated from his heathen 
Ezra x.*28. 
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ZABIJI—Zab'-di. 

Portion, ftowfftr. Son of Zerah, and grandfather of Achan, the 
troublef ortsraei. Josh. vii. 1. 

jAnothej ofwthis name was yedhian of the wine-cellar to king Davi^. 

1 Cnron. xxvii. 27. * 

A^Aird was sdh ^f Asaph, and father of Micah, of the tcitiple singers. 
Neh. |i. 17. * 

ZABDIEL— Zab'-di-el. 

Portion of god. Father of Ja.shobeani, who commanded a portion of 
king David’s life-guards-men. 1 Chron, xxvii. 2, 

ZABINA or ZEBINA—Za-bi'-na. 

That runs now. One who dimissed his foreign wife, after the captivity. 
Ezra X. 43. • 

ZABUD— Za'-bud. 

Portion, or, endowed. Son of Nathan; a favo^irite of king Solpmon. 

1 Kings iv. 5. 

ZACCAI— Zac'-ca-i. 

Pure, clean. Ilis children returned from Babylon, to the number of 
seven hundred and sixty. Ezra ii. 9. * 

ZACCHEUS— Zac'-che-us. 

Same signification. A chief pubiican^who dwelt at Jericho, and, heading 
that Jesus of Nazareth was to pasS^through, he ran before the multitude, 
and climbed up into a sycamore-tree, to get a view of Him; for he had 
long desired to seo»Jesus, and, being of low stature, was hindered by the 
crowd. Zaccheus desired to gratify his curiofity by a sight of^Jesus, but 
little expected to be singled out by him, and made a partaker of his 
saving grace. But, when Jesus approached the spot, he lifted ud his 
eyes, and said, “ Zaccheus, make'haste and comedown, fo» tp-oay I 
must abidp at thine house.” Zaccheus immediately hastened down, and 
received him joyfully, not merely as a guest to his'house, but aS 
Saviour and Ruler to his heart and life. The peopfe murmured, that 
Jesus should condescend to be a guest to a man that was aeinner. All ^ 
publicans were reckoned, among the Jews, as notorious sinners; and it 
is probable thift Zaccheus, the chief of the publicans, and vexy rich, had 
in no small degree partaken* in the <yimes of his class, extortion and 
oppression. However, the deoiaration and subsequent conduct of Zac¬ 
cheus made it evident, that if Jesus visited a sinner, it was to make him 
a saint. “ Zaccheus stood and said unto Jesus, Behold, Lord, the half 
of my goods I give to the poor; and if 1 have taken away any thing from 
any man by false accusation, I restore him fourfold. And Jesus said, 
This day is salvation come into this house, forasmuch as he also is a son 
of Abraham : for the Son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” Luke xix. 1—10. • ’ , 

This interesting fact suggests many pleasing and useful observ 0 ,tioll 8 , 
such as,— , ^ , 

1. The sub.?#rviency of th^ movements of Provi(][en(fe to the accom¬ 

plishing the designs of grace. Christ’s journey througli Jericho; the 
crowd that surrounded him; the natural curiosity of Zaccheus— all were 
made subservient to the salvation of a soul. • 

2. In Zaccheus we behold a striking instafice of the*discriminating 
grace of God. Why was Zaodjheus singled out from the multitude? 
Why a despised publican takSj and many a decent self-rigiteous 
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Pharisee left? “ feven so, Father, for,so it seemed good in thy gight.** 
Christ had lately shewn “ how hard it is for a rich man to enter the 
k^gdom of heavenbut this fact proved that with God' nothing is 
impossible. No character is beyond,the reach of mercy unor ought we 
to consider any beyond the use of proper means and attempts on wir 

3. We see the efficacy of Divine grace. Jesus no sooner said, “jjCome 

down,” than a divine pwer accompanied the word, and Zaccheus 
came down and received mm joyfully. “ Thy people shall be willing in 
the day of thy power.” Conversion is sometimes sudden, sometimes 
gradual. Neither circumstance can fonn a just ground of either discou¬ 
ragement or presumption. Let the change itself be ascertained, and 
then, thoU*gh we shall have nt) reason either to murmur at, or glory in, 
the means, we shall have great reason to adore the Divine power that 
rendesed them effectujil. Whether parental instruction, “ dropping as 
the rain, or distilling as the dewor, the preaching of the word, arrest¬ 
ing the sinner with “ Thou art the man;” or, alarming providences, like 
the earthquake that shook the prison at Philippi, and caused the jailor 
to cry out, “ What must I do to be saved ?”—if the work be done, it is 
that which neither parents, nor ministers, nor providential dispensations, 
coicid do. 1 

4. We see the decided change prodticed by divine grace. Zaccheus 
not merely welcomed Christ and his’ followers, (like the stony-ground 
hearers;) but he brought»forth fruits meet for repentance. The extor¬ 
tioner beesyne just and liberal r and that, not merely in promises for the 
future, but iiv immediate, present restitution. Where this is not prac- 
tise^, therfe i§ no evidence of genuine repentance. The grace of God, 
while iti,brings salvation, will teach to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and to live soberly, righteously, and godly in the present worlt^, 

5. We see thh result of divine grace, salvation. That very day 
salvation came to‘'his house: there is no intermediate state. Zaccheus, 
the extortioner, was in a state of condemnation; Zaccheus, thapenitent, 
was in a state of salvation. There are some “ things that accompany 
salvation,” and are ne^er separated from it, such as genuine repentance, 
livelj^faith, and true holiness : Z?iccheus evidenced them all. 

From the case of Zaccheus it has been ‘justly observed, that the crowd 
is a greht impediment to our seeing Jesus. If we would hold intercourse 
with Him, we must get above the crowd, in retirement and spirituality 
Sincere desire will devise expedients to overcome obstacles. The person 
who is really intent on gsyning an object, will not sit still in indolence, 
and say, “ It is above my reach,” but will climb some sycamore-tree at 
hand. When Christ calls, he admits not of delays; and it ns wise to 
embrace the first opportunity.^ He bade Zaccheus make haste and come 
drftvn.. It was well for hirn that he complied; for we do not know that 
(Ilhrist ever again passed through Jericho. , 

• . ZACCHUR-Zac'-qhur. V 
That RRmembjsrs, or is remembered. Several of tliTs name are 
mentioned in scripture• 

1. The father of Shammua, of the tribe of Reuben, one of the*^unfaith- 
ful spi^. Numb, xiii, 4T 

Son of Hamuel, and father of Shijftei. 1 Chron. iv, 26. 

•a Levite, of the family of Merarlr 1 Chron. xxiv. 27. 
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4 . A Levitc, and singer, son of Asaph. 1 Chron. x^v. 2. 

5. ^ACCHUR, «r Zabbud, son 6f Bigvai, or Imri. He returned, with 

his brother *Ushai from the Babylonian captivity, with seventy of th6ir 
family. Ezr^iii. 14. Neh. iii. % * * 

.ZACHARllH, ZACHARIAS, ZECHARIAH, «r ZACHARY, 

» • ^ Za-cha-ri'-ah. • 

MEivftoRY OF THE iX/RD, or, MALE OF THE.LORD. This name is very 
frequent in scripture ;— 

1. A prince of one of the families of the tribe of Reuben. 1 Chron. 
V. 7. 

•2. A king of Israel, who succeeded Jeroboam the Second. He reigned 
but six months, and reigned ill, doing that which'was evil in the sight 
of the Lord. Shallum, the son of Jabesh, conspired against him, 
and killed him, and reigned in his stead. Thus, according to the 
Divine prediction, terminated the race of Jehu in the fourth gene^tion. 

2 Kings XV. 8—12. * 

3. The son of Meshelemiah, of the race of Korah, a porter of the 
tabernacle. 1 Chron. ix. 21. 

4. A Levite and doctor of the law, sent out with others, by the jfious 
king Jehoshaphat, to instruct the people. 2 Chron. xvii. 7^. 

5. The son of Jehoiada, high-priest <jf the Jews. He was put to de%th 
by order of king Joash, whom Jehoiada had rescued and preserved in 
his infancy, had educated, and pladcd on the throne of his fathers, but 
who ungratefully feg-got the kindness of his beqpfactor, and ^ow his son, 
merely because he could not endure his .fdiftxful reproofs. From this 
period the kingdom of Judah visibly declined. 2 Chron. jj^iv. 20~22. 
To this murder our Lord alluded, Matt, xxiii. 35i 

6. The eleventh of the minor pmphets. He retufned from, Babylon 
with Zerubbabel, and commenced his predictions about two montfis after 
Haggai. ^le is sometimes called the son of Berechiah the son of Iddo^ 
and sometimes simply the son of Iddo. Probably his father Berechiah 
died in l^a^Jaylon, and that he returned from Babylon with t^e family of 
his grandfather Iddo. Like Haggai, this prophet encouraged the Jews 
to prosecute the rebuilding of the temple. His prcqihecies were delivered 
in about two years; and, as the temple ^was completed about six years 
afterwards, it is probable he Ij^ed to witness the fulfilment of those 
predictions that related to it. The latter part of his prophecies relates 
to the advent of the Messiah; some of them are remarkably clear and 
evangelical. 

Some of the writings of this prpphet are bot^ figurative and typical, 
and refer primarily to the state of the Jewi^i church at the time they 
were utterq^, and ultimately to the gospel dispensation. Thus, under 
a visibn of the golden candlestick .and two olive-trees, is represented the 
success of Joshua and Zerubbabel in rebuilding the temple, and restorimg 
its service: but Joshua and Zerubbabel were only types of Christ, who 
is the Fountain^f all fulness lo his churchy and by whoiwalone belieyers 
are supplied ftid accepted. 2!ech. iv. John i. 16. * 

.The Messiah is also typically spoken of by this prophet 5s the Founda¬ 
tion and •Corner-stone of his church, (Chap. iii. 9; iv. 7;) and* as a 
Branch, the Branch, (iii. 8; vi. 12, 13.) . The two-crowns set upon 
the head of Joshua, to denote the restoration both of the religious jnd 
civil polity of the Jews, (vi. denote also the high-priestihood 
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and kingdom of Christ, who is a High-priest for ever over the hguse of 
God, (Heb^ x. 21;) and on whose head are many crown%(Re^xix. 12.) 

‘Under the vision of a flying roll, are set forth the swiftness*and awful- 
nSls of the Divine judgments, espepwlly against robberjjfcand perjurj^, 
(y, 1— 4 ,) By the hphah of wickedness, is represented the final destruction 
of Babylon,* (v. 5—11.) Under a vision qf four chariots drawn by 
several sorts of horses, is represented the successidA of the four %reat 
empires, the Babylonian, = the Persian, the Grecian, and the tfoman, 
vi. 1—8.) 

Some Jews at Babylon having sent to inquire of the priests and 
prophets at Jerusalem whether the fasts, appointed on occasion of tife 
destruction of Jerusalem, and maintained during the captivity, ought 
still to be observed, the prophet took the opportunity to press upon 
them the weightier matters of the law—justice, judgment, and mercy, 
(chap^ vii.) See Regem-MELECH ; Sharezer. 

Chapter VIII. predicts the restoration of Jerusalem, and encourages 


Chapter VIII. predicts the restoration of Jerusalem, and encourages 
the Jews to go on building, by an assurance of God’s presence among 
them. They are agaid exhorted to the cultivation of holy habits and 
tem|Iers. Joy and enlargement are further promised, and an intimation 
is given, that ^he Jews, after their restoration, will be instrumental in 
cojiverting many other nations. , The close of this chapter may be 
compared with Rom. ki. 15. What* is said (ver. 23.) of the people 
of God in general, is applicable to every sincere and consistent Christian. 
The lustre \)f his holinefiS will constrain those around him to glorify 
his Father which is in hAveo, and his example will induce others to 
say, We w^ll go with you, for we have heard that God is with you.” 

The last six chapters are a distinct prophecy, and have, by some 
eminent critics, b^n supposed to ^belong not to Zechariah, but to 
.leremiah. One prediction, expressly applied to our Saviqpr by the 
“■%vangeHst Matthew, is referred to Jeremiah the prophet. (Compare 
Zechariah xi. 12,* 13, with Matt. xxvi. 1.'5., xxvii. 8—10.) It is not, 
however, necessary to detail the arguments on this subject. ,^e know 
in general that all that the prophets foretold of the Messiah was ful¬ 
fill^ in Jesus of Nazafreth, and to Him we look for life and salvation. 

I» the ninth chapter is a very striking *and express prediction. The 
church is called upon to rejoice in the« meekness and lowliness of her 
King, who should come to her, riding upon an ass, and a colt the 
foal of an ass,” ver. 9.—fulfilled, Matt. xxi. 1—11. Many promises 
of mercy are given; but among them are threatenings of the final 
desolation of the Jews, their rejectiqn of the Mesaiflfii. (chap, x. xi.) 

Chapter XII. predicts thht Jerusalem should be a burdensome stone 
to her adversaries, and describes in glowing language the i»terposition 
of Gg 4 in her favour. These predictions are supposed to refer to 
tome^ invasion that shouM Ije made on Judah ana’Jerusalem in the 
^latts^days of the world, and after the restoration*1lftfjl settlement of the Jews 
in their ovm cofmtry. (Compare the early j&rt of tfiis chafer, and several 
passages in chap. xiv. with Ezek. xxxviii. xxxix. and RSv. xx. 1—^9.) 
From this the ]^ph^ makes an easy transition to the spiritual mercies 
of ip cOhvertiifg his pebple* and afiectingly describes ^eir deep 
pos^dtial sorrows A,ccount of their sin in crucifying the Messiah. 
■ fulfilled when the Holy Spirit was poured out 

day of ®cnt«ftcost, and multitiflmB were pricked to the heart, and 
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cricd*out, “ Meg and brethren, "what shall we do ?” Acts ii. It is also 
tulhlle^ ir^ the experience of every true believer, for the Spirit of grace 
1s always a ^irit of penitence sj^ud suppl^ation ; and it shall be jjfe- 
eminently fumlled when Israel, al a nation, shall torn to the Lord in 
repejjtance and/aith. • 

Ghapter XIII. promised a full pardon of sin, and deliverance from 
idolatry and false prophets; so complete*, that its subjects should be 
ashamed to wear any marks’of the idols they had formerly served. 
Ver. 7 refers to the Messiah, and expressly speaks of his death, and of 
the persecution of his disciples. (Matt. xxvi. 31.) Ver. 1 also beautifully 
alludes to that Fountain which was opened on the cross, by which sin 
is atoned, and the sinner purified. The l#i5t two verses of this chapter 
may refer to those Jewish converts to Christianity who survived the 
calamities which their country suffered from the Romans. In chapter 
xiv. is represented the destruction of Jerusalem by“the Romans, (v* 1, 2.) 
and the subsequent discomfiture of its enemies. An extraordinary 
display of the power of God is promised on ■ behalf of his people, 
the gradual amelioration of their outward circungstances, and the c«tab- 
lishinent of their permanent and unmixed prosperity. The final and 
triumphant establishment of Christ’s righteous kingdom fs then foretqld. 
The gospel is described under tjie delightful figure of living waters, 
which flow for the refreshment •and healing of the nations. Their 
issuing forth from Jerusalem indicates not only that Judea w'as the 
scene of tlie vast’transaction of human ^reckfniption, but also that the 
Jews, when converted, should be made instrumental in converting other 
nations to the faith of the Messiah, whose kingdom should c.<tend over 
all the earth. From that hapjiy 4 )eriod God’s nai«e will bejionotired 
in every thing, and his worship reverently observed in the minutdfet par¬ 
ticulars. • Happy they, in whose hearts that kingdom is establishei^ 
and whose lives, souls, possessions, and employmeiits are “ holiness 
unto the Lord.” 

7. Tlfe'son of Jeberechiah, one of the witnesses whorn Isaiah the 

prophet took witness and record his prediction* concerning Syria and 
Israel, and its fulfilment in tj^e appointed' time. Isa. viii. 2. , 

8. The father of Abi, or Abijali, mdther of king He^ekiah. 2 Kings 

xviii. 2. 2 Chron. xjix. 1. ' , 

9. A Levite of the race of Asaph. 2 Chron. xxix. 13. 

19. A priest of the family of Abia, and father of John the Baptist.. 
Zachariah and his wife Elizabeth were eminently pious and exemplary 
in their deportment. They had*long earnestly desired the blessing of 
children ; but that blessing being withheld, they acquiesced in the 
Divine apfiointment, and, as they, were now advanced in years, had 
relinquished all expectations on that head.* At length, while Zachariah 
was performing his sacred functions iii the temple, burning incerAe on 
the golden altar in the holy place, while the people ^aited without,* 
•the "angel G^nel appeared *lo him, standing on right side of* the 
altar, and assured him that his many prayers were heard, and his 
desire was about to be accomplished, for* his wife Elizabeth should bear 
him a son, whom he should call John. Zach(^tjah ^staggered at 
receiving so unexpected an assurance, and, with a criminal incredulity, 
asked a sign for confirmation ; Xaign was granted him^ but of $^ch a 
nature as proved a lasting reproof for his slowness to receive these 

2 E • 
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glad tidings. He was sentenced to entire loss of spe^ph urOKl tlffe full 
accomplishment of the predictions, concerning which he had dc^ubted, 
or*at least hesitated. Accorjlingly, w];ien be came out to the people, 
who were surprised^, at his unusually long delay, he was iftterly unable 
to speak, an<^thus continued, according to the word of angel. 

In due time the promised mercy was fulHlled ;»dilizabeth brought 
forth a son. Her neighbours and kinsfolk assembled to oflert their 
congratulations on this jojtful occasion; and on the eighth day, the day 
of the circumcision, they proposed to name the child Zachariah, after his 
father; but Elizabeth interposed, saying, his name should be Johns 
They remonstrated with her, that none of her familj^were so named, 
and then by signs appealed, to the father how he would have him 
called. He immediately wrote, “ His name is John,*' and in the instant 
of the full accomplishment of the angel’s prediction, lus tongue was 
loosed*, and he burst forth in a holy and inspired song of praise, 
glorifying God for his mercy and faithfulness, and predicting the ele¬ 
vation to which this child was destined as the harbinger of the Messiah. 
Luke i. 5—25., 57—80. (See John, Elizabeth.) 

^ ZADOK.— Za'-dok. 

JugT, or, JUStiFiED. Son of Ahitub, and high-priest of the Jews, 
of the race of Eleazar. From ^he .time of Eli, the high priesthood 
had been tranferred from the familj of Eleazar to that of Ithaniar, 
but was restored in thejperson of Zadok, who was made high-priest 
in the room of Ahimelechjtwhpm Saul had slain. 1 Shm. xxu. 1 Chron. 
vi. 8. Ahiathar, one of the sons of Ahirnelech, escaped, and fled to 
David, the afiointed kirjg of Israel, with whom he officiated as high- 
prieSt, Zadok at the same time officiating with Saul. Thus, till tlie 
time oY Solomon, there were two high-priests of Israel; Zadok, of the 
kouseof Eleazar^ and Abiathar, of that of Ithamar. • 

When David v*as compelled to quit Jerusalem in consequence of the 
rebellion of his unnatural son Absalom, Zadok and Abiathar would 
have accom*panied him with the ark, but David would nhf permit 
them. He charged Zadok to carry back the ark to its abpde, declaring 
that*he entirely cast himself into the hfpids of the Lord, to do with 
him as he pleased. Meanwhilfi Zadok and Abiathar were to Avatch 
the movements of the people, and communicate to David whatever 
passed. 2 Sam. xv. After the defeat of Absalom, David sent to Zadok 
to persuade the elders of Judah to invite his return into the metropolis, 
which they accordingly did. 2 Sam. xix. 11, 12. Towards the close 
of David’s reign, Abiathar connected fiimself with Adonijah, the fourth 
son of David, who aspired to the succession, but Zadok remained faith¬ 
ful to the interests of Solomon, and was appointed by Davifl to anoint 
Solomon with the royal .uirtition, and to proclaim fiim partner and 
sucedfesor in the throne of David. On the accession of Solomon, 
Abiathar being* concerned in a new cabal*on behalf of Adonijah, was 
degraded from his*office, and henceforth fiadok was higli*priest alone. 
In all probahKity he was high-priest at the time of the dedication of 
the tq^nple. His successor wae Ahimaaz, who enjoyed the high-pries't- 
hood under Rehohoam,.! Kings i. ii. * 

.^nother Zadok, son of Ahitub, and father of Shallum, was high- 
priest of the Je;svs under Jotham, kingi«<^ Judah, 1 Chron. vi. 12. 

Another Zadok (or possibly the same with the last mentioned) was father 
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of Jernsha the wife of Uzziah/and mother of Jotham, kings of Judah. 

2 Kings Sv. 33!t 2 Chron. xxvii. 1. 

• * ZAHAM— Za'-ham. • 

Crime, ,FIH*HINESS, impurit-?. • Son of Rehobo^ and of Abihail the 
daughter of £liab. 2 Chron. xi, 19. 

ZALMUNNA— Zal-mun'-na. 

Thi^hade, shadow; or, idol forbidden., A prince of the Midianites, 
defeated by Gideon. Judgeswiil. So complete was the destruction of 
these princes and their armies, that it became even a proverb in Israel, 
^and thus the psalmisf imprecates against the enemies of the Lord, 
“ Make their nojiles like Oreb and like Zeeb, yQB» all their princes like 
Zebah and Zalmunna.” Psa. Ixxxiii. 11. 

ZANOAH—Za-no'-ah. 

Forgetfulness, or, desertion. Son of Jekuthiel. 1 Chron. iv. 18; 
or some have supposed, that Zanoah was a city built or peofiled by 
Jekuthiel and his posterity. 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH— Zaph-nath-pa-a-nr'-aii. 

A RKVEALF.R OF SECRETS, ONE THAT DISCOVERS HIDDEN THINGS. 
A name ig^iven to Joseph in Egypt by Pharaoh and his courtiers. 
Gen. xli. 45. * 

ZARAH— >Za'-rah. 

Leprosy, or, scab. A twin-Corn son of Judah and Tamar. Gen. 
xxxviii. 28, 29. 

• ZATTHUR-Zat'-.t^R- 

Olive tree. One who renewed and ’signed the covenant after the 
return from Babylon. Neh. x. 14. 

ZATTy— Zat'-tu. 

(Same signification, and probably the same person.) One wfio returned 
from Baiiylon with nine hundred and forty persons of his famijy. 
Ezra ii. 8. < 

ZAZA— Za'-za. 

Beast,* Dr, universal. Son of Jonathan, of the race 6f Jerahmeel, 
|0n of Hezron of Judah. 1 Chron. ii. 33. , 

• ZEBADIAH— Zeb-a-di'-ah. 

Portion of the lord, or, the lorb is my portion. Five persons 
of this name are mentioned in IScripture : — 

1. The son of Benah. 1 Chron. viii. 15. 

2. The son of Elpaal. 1 Chron. viii. 17. 

3. The son of Jehoram, of the city of Gedon, one who adhered to 
David while persecuted by Saul* 1 Chron ..xiki 7. 

4. A Levite, son of Meshelemiah, a porter of the temple. 1 Chron. 

xxvf. 2. * • 

5. The son of Michael; he returned froip. the Babylonish captivity 
with fourscore men. Ezra viii. 8. 

tZEBA, or ZEBAH— Ze'-ba. 

• Victim, SAgRfpiCE, immolation. A prince of tl»5 Medianites, ^hom 
Gideon himself slew. Judges viii. 5. 21. Psa. Ixxxiii. H. 

• , ZEBEDEE— Zeb'-e-dee. 

Abundant portion, or, flux.- Same a» Zaljdi. §on of Asa^, and 
father of Micah; a principal temple singer. Neh. xi. 17. * 

•2. Another of this name Va8*i^ier of the apostles James and ^phn. 
He was a fisherman of Galilee, his wife’s name was Salome, and his two 

2 r 2 • t 
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sons left tKeir worldly all to follow Christ*. We have no paitldulars of 
his personal character. Matt. iv. 21. (See Salome.) ^ * 

ZEBUDAH— Ze-bu'-dah, 

Endowed. Mother, of Jehoiaftim, king of Judah. 2 King^^xxiii. 36. 

ZEBUL-Ze'bul. 

Habitation. ' Zebu! was made governor of the* city of Shechem, by^he 
usurper Abimelecli, the son of “Gideon. Gaal, the son of Ebed, h?,ving 
prevailed on the Shechemites to revolt, Z^ul sent intelligence of it to 
Abimelech, who came down and dispersed the conspirators, and sup¬ 
pressed the insurrection. Judges ix. ' . 

ZEBULON— Zeb'-u-lon. 

Dwelling, habitation, to^ endow. The sixth son of Jacob and 
Leah. Gen. xxx. 20. We have no particulars of his personal history. 
The prophetical benediction of his dying father to his tribe was, “ Zcbulon 
shall d^ell at the haver, of the sea, and he shall be for a haven of ships, 
and his border shall be unto Zidon,” Gen. xlix. 13; that of Moses 
connects this tribe with that of Issachar, “ Rejoice, Zebulon, in thy going 
nut, and Issachar in thy tents. They shall call the people unto the 
mountain, there shall they offer the sacrifices of righteousness.* For 
‘ they shall suck of the abundance of the seas, and of treasures hid in the 
sandfs.” Dent, xxxiii. 18. The poftioi^ of Zebulon, on the one end, 
extended along the coast of the Mediterranean sea; and on the other, 
along the lake or sea of Tiberias, consequently the tribe was much 
occupied in trade and nSidgation. When the trib*^ of Zebulon left 
Egypt, it comprehended fifty-seven thousand four hundred men capable 
of bearing .arAis. Numb. i. 9. 30. In the census taken a short time 
before entering the premised land, its numbers amounted to sixty thousand 
five hundreii men, of age to bear arms. Numb. xxvi. 26, 27. 

^The tribes of Zebulon and Naphtali distinguished themselves in the 
war of Barak and Deborah, against Sisera. Judges iv. 5, 6.10; v. 14, 18. 
It is thought they were the first carried into captivity beyond the 
* Euphrates, b;^ Ful and Tiglath-pilcser, kings of Assyria. 1 ChrOA. v. 26. 
They had the advantage of seeing and hearing Jesus Christ earlier, 
oftenqy, and longer than any other of the tribes. Isa. ix. 1. Matt, 
iv. 13—15. 

, ZEDEKIAH— Zed-Ij-ki'-ah. 

The lord is my justice, or, justice of the lord. Zedekiah, or 
Mattaniah, was the last king of Judah before the captivity of Babylon. He 
was the son of king Josiah, and uncle of Jeconiah his predecessor. 2 Kings 
xxiv. 17.19. WbeuNebuclfedj)ezzartook?erusalem,andcarriedJehoiachin 
to Babylon, he set Mattaniah in his place, changing his name to Zedekiah, 
afldtaking from him an oath of fidelity. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13. Ezek. xvii, 12. 

14.18. Zedekiah did evil in,the sight o^ tHe Lord, committing all the crimes 
of his (Predecessor, and, like him, disregarding the warnings and threaten- 
ftigs of the Lord by his jjrophets. The princes of tbe*^people, and the inha- 
bttanls of Jerusafemf imitated his impiety, and abandoned themselves to all • 
the abominations of the Gentiles. Zedekiah reigned thus wickedly eleven 
years., In the ninth year of his^reign, he broke his fidelity, and»,revolted 
against Nebuchadnezzar, who marched his armies against Judah, and 

• Alluding to their journeys to the templt; at Jerusalem, to the annual festivals: the 
ttih«8 T.eVulon Naphtali being most would naturally bring with them 

swsh oT the tr.bes as dwell in lhair way thither. 
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tool^ all the fortified places, Except Lachisb, Azekah, and Jerusalem. 
About this tiifie, Pharaoh-hophrah, king of Egypt, came forth to 
assist•Zeflekiah, but Nebuchadnezzar went to meet him, defeated,^nd 
compelled kyn to return to Egy|)t«; after tvhich, he resumed the siege of 
Jerusalem. Jer. xxxvii. 3—5. 10. At this time, ^edekiah often con- 
Bult0d the prophet^ Jereiidah, who constantly advised hint to surrender, 
ana denounced the* greatest woes against him if he should persist in his 
rebeftion. Jer. xxi. xxxvii. ;• but this infatuated prince had neither 
patience to hear nor resolution to follow good counsels. He persisted in 
his perverseness, and, after a siege of two years, Jerusalem was taken, 
^nd the temple, tfie palaces, and all the principal buildings, destroyed. 
Zedekiah and his people endeavoured to escape under cover of the 
night, but, the Chaldean troops pursuing them, they were overtaken in 
the plain bf Jericho. Zedekiah was taken to Nebuchadnezzar, then at 
Riblah, a city of Syria. Bitterly reproaching*hiin with his perfidy, 
Nebuchadnezzar ordered his children to be slain before his face, then 
caused his eyes to be put out, and, having loaded him with chains, sent 
him away to Babylon. 2 Kings xxv. Jer. xxxii.; xxxix.; lii. ,Thu3 
were accomplished two seemingly contradictory predictions; namely, 
by Jeremiah, (xxxii, 4; xxxiv. .3,) that Zedekiah should, see Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar with his eyes, and converse with him face to face; and by Ezetiel, 
(xii, 13,) that he should be brflyght to Babylon by the hand of the 
Chaldeans, yet should not see it, though he should die tljpre. We do 
not know the tim%or circumstances of Zedek^h’s death, but the prophet 
Jeremiah had assured him, that he should die in peace, (that is, not by 
the hand of violence,) and should be honourably buried«vith the usual 
expressions of lamentation. Jer. xxxiv. 4, 6. • . * • 

2. The second son of king Jeholakim, 1 Chron.*iii. 16. • « 

3. Thg son of Chenaanah, was a false prophet pf Samaria, who . 
encouraged king Ahab to go forth against Syria; pjetending a Diviffe 
commission, he put horns of iron on his head, and thrust with them, as a 
figure otf sthe manner in which Ahab should thrust the Syrians. But the « 
prophet Micaidh uttering a prediction directly contrary, Zedekiah smote 
him on the faCe, and mocking said, “ Which way went the Spirit of the 
Lord from me to you?” Micftiiah replied, “ You will see that, in day 
when you shall be obliged to liide yourself in an inner chamber.” We 
are not informed vyhat became of Zedekiah, but all the predictions of 
Micaiab were exactly fulfilled. 1 Kings xxii. 

4. The son of Maasoiah, was a false prophet, who always opposed 

Jeremiah. Agaio.st him, and against Ahab 4he son of Kohiiah, Jere¬ 
miah denounced most awful judgments, so that their names should be 
taken up ws a proverbial curse, saying, The Lord make thee liW 
Zede*kiah, and like Ahab, whom the king o£ Babylon roasted in the fire.” 
Jer. xxix. 21,22’. * • 

, ^EEB— Ze'-eb. 

.A WOLF. A {Ttince of Midign, defeated by Gideon., He was fouml in 
a wine-pressf and slain by the Ephraimites, who sent his bead to Gideon 
beyond Jordan, whither they pursued their enemies. Judges vii. 25. 

• ZELEK— Ze'-lek. 

The shadow, or, the noise of him that LfcKs, Caps* or, strikes. 
AV Ammonite, one of Dafid’sgJieroes. 2 Sam. xxiii. 37. 1 Chirn. 
xi. 39. 
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ZELOPHEHAD— Ze|;-o-phb'-had. ^ 

The share, or tingwno of fear. Son of Hepher,^of tha tribe of 
Ma^iasaeh; He died leaving no sons, but five daughters*, namely, 
Maidah, Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, and Thzah, who pleaded Jar an inhe¬ 
ritance in the land oV promise, which by. Divine direction was Ranted to 
them, only With this restriction, that they should marry in their* o,wn 
tribe, for that the allotments in Canaan must not be'sliifting about^from 
tribe to tribe. These young’women afford 41 useful bint to young women 
in general, on whom piety and prudence concur in enforcing the 
apostle’s wholesome rule, that they “ marry only in the Lord.” The 
daughtersofZelophehad are mentioned, Numb.xxvi. 33; xxvii.; and xxxvif 
ZELOTES. See Simon Zelotes. 

ZEMARITE— Zem'-a-rite. 

Wool, sap, succour. The tenth son of Canaan, and fa..her of the 
Zemarites. Gen. x. 

ZEMIRA— Ze-mi'-ra. 

To SING, or VINE branch. Son of Becher, of the tribe of Benjamin. 

1 Chwjn. vii. 8. 

ZENAS-Ze'-nas. 

Living. A doctor of the law, and disciple of the apostle Paul, who, 
writing to Titus, intimates that he*v^ishes to sec Zenas the lawyer, and 
Apollos, at Nicopolis, and desires that Titus would take care that nothing 
should bewaflitingto further them on their journey. Tit. iii. 13. 

ZEPH^y^IAH—Z eph-a-ni'-ah. c 

The lord js my secret. One of this name, the son of Maaseiab, was 
second priest,»(2 Kings XXV. 18,) probably assistant to the high-priest 
Seraiah, and, in case of illness orother accident, his deputy in the discharge 
of the sacred functions. Zephaniah Vas more than once sent by king 
Zedekiah to consult the prophet Jeremiah. Jer. xxi. 1; xxxvii.^^ ; xxix, 
2!f, 29. After the taking of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans,-Seraiah and 
Zephaniah were t^en by Nebuchadnezzar, at Riblah, and put to death 
by his order.' 2 Kings xxv. 18—21 ; Jer. lii. 24—27. It is ascertain 
whether Josiah and Hen, mentioned Zech. vi, 10. 14, as the sons of 
Zephaniah, were the sobs of this Zephaniah or some other. ' 

ThS second, a Levite of the family of Knhath, is mentioned 1 Chron. 
vi. 36. t 


The third, the son of Cushi and grandson of Gedaliah, was the ninth of 
the twelve minor prophets. A.? his ancestry is mentioned, for several 
generations back, the Jews are of opinion they were themselves prophets. 
Zephaniah has by some been considered^nly as an abbreviation of Jere¬ 
miah ; but there is reason th suppose lie prophesied earlier than that 
Pfophet, for he describes abuses as existing in their most*, flagitious 
extent, which were partially rgmoved bythe reformation in the eighteenth 
year of the reign of Josiah.'^ Compare Zeph. i. 4, 5,9, With Jer. ii. 5. 20, 
82, and 2 Chron. xxxiv. , 

The propheciel of Zephaniah are. chiefly* addressed to. the people of, 
Judah, ana forf^tell their captivity by the Chaldeans, on account of their 
Moktry and other heinous sins, (i.) The prophet earnestly exfiorts 
them tb repent, (ii. 1—3;) and* then denounces judgment against other 
neighbouring natio*hs ; tHe Philistines, (4, 7,) the Moabites and Ammon- 

t 1 \ V XT;_L rrti_ _i • h 


ites (8—11,) Ethiopia (12,) Nineveh J 
chiefl'y accomplished by thp conquests* 


% —1^5). These prophecies we<fe 
Nebuchadnezzar. The prophet 
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then returns to the people of his chaise, and sharply reproves them for 
divers sins:; in which they hardened themselves, and disregarded the voice 
ofGodP by^ his prophets, (iii. 1—7), Afterwards he exhorts allthegvod 
and faithlulofcmong the Jews to patience, Comforting^them with the pro¬ 
mise of God’s restoring and enlarging the church in the time of the Mes- 
sial^? declaring*^alsq_ how'He would sanctify, bless, and glorify them, by 
exterminating all their enemies, (iii. 8—20.) It is pleasing to know that 
God has ever had a remnant ia the worst of fimes, and has made especial 
provision for their consolation and preservation amid surrounding dcsola- 
|ions; and an unspeakable happiness and honour to be found among their 
number. ^ 

ZEPHl, or ZEPHO— Ze'-phi. 

That sees or observes, that expects, or covers. The third son of 
Eliphaz, tli^ son of Esau. Gen. xxxvi. 15; 1 Chron. i. 36. 

ZEPHON— Ze'-phon. 

That beholds, or the nojiI'H. Son of Gad, and chief of a family in 
Israel. Num. xxvi. 15. 

ZERESH— Ze'-resh. 

Misery, stranger, strange, or dispersed inheritance. The wife 
of Haman, a woman of a bitter, malignant spirit, and an evil-counsellor 
to her husband. When she saw hhn irritated and gloomy, through 
wounded pride at the unbending firmness of Mordecai, instead of 
endeavouring to soothe his mind and elevate his thoughts>and feelings 
above that which was not a real calamity, sly? advised him to a deed of 
bitter revenge, and suggested a malicious plan for the immedi&te destruc¬ 
tion of the object of his displeasure; but that measure issted in his own 
destruction, and that of his whole family. “ PPide ^octh bofore destruc¬ 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” “ lie that rolleth a stohe^it shall 
return upon him.” Esth. v. 10—14. 

ZERI~Ze'-ri. 

Squeezing, bonds, pains. Son of Jeduthun, and head of the fourth of 
the tvveAt^-four sacerdotal families. 1 Chron. xxv. 3, 11. * 

ZEROR— Ze'-ror. 

Boot, or th.^t straitens. Son of Becherah, great-grandfather of Saul. 
1 Sam. ix. 1. , ^ • 

ZERUBBAErEL —Ze-r ub'-ba-bel. 

Banished, or a stranger at rabylon. Son of Salathiel, of tfie royal 
house of David; or perhaps son of Pedaiah, and grandson of Salathiel, 
as appears by 1 ^liron. iii. 19. It was very common among the Jews, 
if a father died, to call his son tlve son of th^ gnandfather, especially if he 
brought him up. Zerubbabel is generally supposed to be the same wdth 
Sheshbazz'Ar. Zerubbabel is always mentioned at the head of the JevM 
who returned to their own country. Ezra ik 2,; iii. 8 ; v. 2, He laid the 
foundations of the temple. Ezra iii. 8, 9; Zech. iv. 9, &c. andhrostored 
the worship of the Lead, and the usual sacrifices. • 

» When the Samaritans offeved to assist in buildinjj th^ temple, Z<?rub- 
babej, and the principal men of Judah, refused them this, honour, since 
Cyrus hiyi issued the commission to Jew^only. Ezra iv. 2, 3. 

When, through various discouragements aijd hindrances, th^ work 
M|a8 discontinued, the prophets Haggai and Zechariah* were sent to 
encourage Zerubbabel and'the»^pfjier Jews to resume the work, with 
an assurance that he who had laid the foundation should also^raise 
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the top-stone with shoutings, “ grace,gr^fce unto it.’" Haggai throughout. 
Zecli. iv. 6, 7. Ezra v. 1, 2. When the prophet ^charmhr saw in 
visipn the golden candlestick supplied with oil from two o\ive* trees, 
the angel explained to him that theset W'ere Zerubbabel thaMprince, and 
Joghua the son of jbsedecb the high-priest. According to th*e Divine 
assurance, Zei'tibbabel lived to complete the <sacred ^edJ6ce. We*have 
no particulars concerning hi» death, but we learn that he left seven 
sons and one daughter, enumerated 1 ChrcMi. iii. 19, 20. ® 

Zerubbabel was one of. the progenitors of the Messiah. In the 

genealogies, the son of Zerubbabel, through ^bom he descended, is 
called by Matthew, Abiud, (Matt. i. 13.) and by Luke, Rhesa, (LukI’ 
iii. 27.); as neither of these names occur among the seven mentioned 
in Chronicles, we conclude thit one of those sons must have had several 
names, which was by no means uncomrtion. /* 

^ERUIAH— Ze-ru-i'-ah. 

Pain, tribulation, or chains of the Lord. Sister of David, and 
mother of Joab, Abishai, and Asahel, 2 Sam. ii. IS. 1 Chron, ii. 16. 

. . ZETHAN— Ze"-than. 

Olive, or olive-tree. Son of Bilhan, and grandson of Jediael of 
t the tribe of Benjamin. 1 Chron. vii. 10. 

2* Son of Laadan,t>f the tribe of Levi, and of the family of Gershom, 
a treasurer of the temple. 1 Chron. xyfn. 8. xxvi. 22. 
t ZETHAR —Ze'-thar. 

He that examines, or beholds, or the olive Of vision. One cf 
the seven tamuchs, charabenaiils, or principal officers, of king Aiiasuenis. 
Esther i. 10. 

. ' . , * ZIA—Zi'-A. 

Sweats i.?ibour, fear, disturbance. Son of Abihail, of the tribe 
. of Gad. 1 Chron, V. 13. Another of this name was son of Hawpha, of 
lue race of the Ntjthinims. Ezra ii. 43. 

ZIBA. —Zi'-BA 

f Fight, strength, stag. The servant or steward of Mephi^iosheth, 
Jonathan's son. David, it appears, had known Ziba as a servant in 
the fi^mily of Saul; and being desirous to shew kindness to the descend¬ 
ants of Saul, for the sake of Jonathan,*'hq inquired of Ziba if any 
remained. Ziba mentioned Mephibo.ditfth, a lame son of Jonathan, 
whom bavid immediately took under .his patronage, and bestowed on 
him all the estates of his grandfather Saul, directing Ziba to make the 
best of them for him. Ziba liad fifteen sons and twenty servants, who 
were all employed in the*sefvice of Miqihibosheth. Through the whole 
of Ziba’s conduct, there appears a tinge of fair-spoken selfishness and 
waft; and it is probable that he took much greater pains to aggran¬ 
dize himself and his family than to irhpVove the estate for the generous 
Mephfbosheth. At length he was guilty of an act of the basest treachery 
Sand fraud. When David was driven from Jerusialem by the rebellion 
of Absalom, Zifta came to meet him witk two asses loaded with pro-« 
visions: these Jie professed to offer to the king’s service of his own^friee- 
will, and at the same time i!;sinuated that Mephibosheth ^ad befin 
guilty of ingratitude aijd disloyalty to his benefactor, and tarrifed in 
.lerusalern, indulging an expectation that the present commotions might 
issue in placing him on the throne of Ips^imcdktors. The mind of the kmg 
•was naturally weakened and irritated by the distressing circumstances in 
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be was placed, and he ^oo hastily listened to the unfounded and 
malignant insiiftiation, and promised to Ziba to alienate the estates of his 
master, aftd bestow them on him. , 

When I^vid returned to Jerusalem,* after the^ defeat of Absalom, 
Mephib6*sheth came forth to meet him, his person bearing every mark of 
ne^Uct, distreafc, and ankiety for the absence of the king^ for, from the 
time of David’s departure, he had neither washed his feet nor trimmed his 
beard, nor taken any care of .his dress. l)avid interrogated him as to 
the cause of his failure in duty; when the guiltless Mephibosheth 
assured him, that he Had been deceived by his treacherous seiwant 
^iba, whom he had bidden to prepare him an ass to follow his beloved 
monarch. Instead of which, Ziba himself mounted, and hastened to 
the king with his false accusation. Dhvid appeared surprised and 
confoundeJkat having been so easily deceived. He, however, forbore 
to make any further scrutiny, but directed tha4 the estate shauld be 
divided between Mephibosheth and Ziba. It is concluded that,David 
made up to Mephibosheth the moiety given to Ziba, not for his 
deserts, but from respect to the word that had gone out of the king’s 
lips. 2Sam. xvi, 1 —4; xix, 24—30: 

ZIBEON —Zib'-e-on. • 

Iniquity that dwells. A Ilivite^ father of Adah, and.grandfathdl: of 
Aholibamah, the wife of Esau. Gpn. xxxvi. 2. 

ZIBIAH- ZiB'-i-AH. 

Dies, ooat, or honourable, fine. One ^ this name was mother of 
Jehoash king of Judah. 2 Kings xii. 1. '* . 

Another was son of Shaharaim and Hodesh. 1 Chron. viii. 9. 

ZICIIRI or ZITHRI—Zicrf'-Ri. . * 

That remembers, or that is a*male. Son of I^ar, and gtarulson of 
Kohath. 0 Exod. vi. 21. ^ 

Another of this name was a very stout and valiant n^an of the tribe tSt 
Ephraim. He killed Maaseiah the son of king Ahaz, Azrikam the governor 
of the palace, and Elkanah who was second after the king. 2 Chron. 

vvvili 7 

ZILLAH— Zil'-lah. 

Shadow, WHICH is roastiA), thetungling of the ear, praVer. 
One of the wives of Lamech th# bigamist, and mother of Naamah and 
Tubal-cain. Gen. iv. 19, 22. 

ZILPAH— ZiL'-PAH. 

Distillation, or contempt of the mouth. Leah’s handmaid ; 
secondary wife to*the patriarch Jacob, and mother of Gad and Asher. 
Gen, XXX. 9—12;xlvi. 18. . 

• ZIMMAH— Zim'-mah. 

Thought, evil-contrivance; or crime. A Levite of the race 
of Gershom, father to Joash. 2 Chron, xxix. 1§. 

, ZIMJIAN— Zim'-ean, 

3omg or Singer. The first, son of Abraham by K#tuAdi: he dweh in 
Arabia with^is brethren. Gen. xxix. 2. 

• ZIMRI— Zim'-Ri. 

My FfELD, MY VINE, MY BRANCH. Son of Zerah, and grandson oHudah 
ar^ ’Tamar. 1 Chron. ii. 6. * • 

V.nother was son of^Salu,*am]mr|pce of the tril>e of Simeon, who, in 
defiance of all decency and duty, went nubliclF into the* tent of CRzbi.* 

2 s 
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a Midianitish woman, at the very time when the plague was raging in 
eon»e<^uence of the transgression at Baai»peor. Phiiiehas, the^son of 
Elejizar, thrust them both through with a javelin ; an act oferlghteous 
severityj which was acceptable in the sight of God. Num. 14. 

A third was o-eneral of half the cavalry of Elah king of Israel, against 
whom he consj^red ; and when Elah was makyig meri^,^e assassisated 
him, and usurped the throne. «He cut off the whole fahiily of his masfter, 
not sparing any of his relations or friends.. Thus was fulfilled the’word 
of the Lord by the prophet .Jehu to Baasha, the father of Elah. Zimri 
enjoyed his ill-gotten dignity only seven days; for the army of Israel, then 
besieging Gibbethon, a city of the Philistines, made 'Oniri their general 
king,*and'Came and besieged Zimri in the city of Tirzali. Zimri, seeing 
that destruction was ipevitablif, set fire to the palace, and burnt himself 
with all his richeS. 1 Kings xvi. 9—20. / 

» ZINA— Zi'-NA. 

Fornication, prostitution, array. Son of Shimei. I Chr. xxiii. 10. 

ZIPH. 

This, MOUTH, or mouthful. Son of Jehalaleel, of the family of. 
Caleb, and tribe of Judah. 1 Chrou. iv. 16. He probably gave name to 
« the cityof Ziph in Judah. Another son was named Ziphah. 

• . • ZJPHION^^Ziph'-i-on. 

That beholds, or the north that'is hid. The eldest son of Gad. 
Gen. xlvi. IQ 

Z^POR—ZiP'-POR. 

Bird, or sa? arrow, crown, ur desert. Father 6f Balak, king of 
Moab. Numi xxii. 2. 

, ' . ZIPPORAH—Zip'-po-RAH. 

Beautu, Trumpet.’ Daughter of Jelhro, and wife of Moses. When 
Moses fled from ^gypt, and entered Midian, he met the dai^hters of 
./ethro, and rescued them from the rude assault of the shepherds who 
attempted to drive them away from the well, and to appropriate to their 
own cattle the water which the females had drawn for theirs. f|om this 
time, Moses resided with Jethro, as his shepherd, until the time when 
God |ent him forth to delivec Israel. During that tin»o, he married 
Zipporah, who bare to himGershom and Eliezer. It appears probable, 
that the latter was recently born when Moses ijuitted Midian ; and that 
Moses, Vrora want of full confidence in the Divine promi.se, that he should 
return at the head of Israel, and worship God in that mountain, took with 
him his wife and children, in consequence of which, the circumcision of 
the infant was delayed. *As they went* the angel of thh I.^rd met them, 
and threatened to kill him (whether Moses himself or the infant, admits a 
fuestion, probably the latter,) when Zipporali herself took a ^arp stone 
and circumcised her son, aniLthe angel-departed. Moses then sent back 
Zipporah and her children to Jethro. Exod. ii. 15 —22 ; iv. 24—26. 

•'Some time afterwards, when Israel was encamped a^ Sinai, Jethro brought 
* Zipporah and hfer sens to Moses, who received them most affectionat^^ly.^ 
Exod. xviii. l.,(See Moses, Jethro.) We have no furthtr particulars' 
concerning Zipporah, except tljat a quarrel arose about her, between 
Miriafti, Aaron, and Moses, in* which,, however, she does iiot\ipp.ear to 
Have-been pei^onshly concerned. Num. xii. 1, 2. 

^ ZIZA~Zi:,jZA* ^ i> 

‘FwiVer, bratSich, lock,of hair. Son of Shiphi. 1 Cluon. iv. 37. 
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Another of this name was son of Rehoboam,^ king of Judah, and 
of Maachah, daughter or grai>d-daughter of Absalom. 2 Chron. xi. 20, 

, I ZOHAR— Zo'-HAR. 

White, shining. Father of JEphron the Hittite, of the city of Hebron. 

^ Gen. xniliT^. • < 

Another of .this nam« was the fifth son of the patriarch Simeon. Gen. 
xWi. 10. (C^llod* Zerah, 1 Chron. iv. 24.) 

I ZOHETH— Zo'-KPETH. 

To SEPARATE ; HE THAT FEARS, or IS BRlflSED. Son of Ishi, of the 
tribe of Simeon. 1 Chron. iv. 20. 

, ZOPHAH— Zo'-PHAH. 

Decree that ginus ; precept of the bloving. Son Helem, of 
the tribe of Asher, and father of Shuah, &c. 1 Chron. vii. 35, 36. 

V ZOPHAI~Zo-pha'-i. 

That beholds ; honey-comb ; or , that swims ; which is c^pvERED. 
Son of Elkanah, of the family of Kohath. 1 ChJon:. vi. 26. 

ZOPHAR—Zo'-phar. 

Rising early ; crown ; sparrow, little bird. Zophar, the 
Naamathite, was one of Job’s friends, who came to cond61e with him 
in his'afflictions, but, by their rash and mistaken conclusions, only aggra-^ 
vatcd the an’guish of his soul, (see JpB.) Job ii. IJ; xi. I ; xx. 1 ; idii. 9. 

ZUAR— Zu'-ar. 

Small. Father of Nethaneel, of the tribe of Issachar, Num. i. 8. 

ZUPH. • 

That beholds, fiBSERVES, or watches, oi^overing, or that floats 
The son of Elkanah the Levite, the father of Samuel. l^Sam. i. 1. He 
was the father or head of the family of Zupliim who dwelt at Ramah; 
hence the place derived its nannpof Ramath-zophkn. 1 Sam,»ixj5. 

ZUR. 

STONEf ROCK, that BESIEGES, or PREACHES, TifiS, Or CHAINS.A , 
prince of Midian, the father of Cozbi, who, with Zimri, was slain by , 
Phinehas. Num. xxv. 15. Zur himself was put to deaths with the other, 
princes*of Midian. Num. xxxi. 8. 

2. Zur, sym of Jehiel and Maachah, of the Sfribe of Benjamin, inha¬ 
bitants of the city of Gibeon, 1 Chron, ix. 36 ; viii. 30. • 

•ZUl^IEL—Zu' RI-EL. 

Stone, strength, or rock of god, oj god is my strength. Son of 
Abihail, chief of 'the families of the Mahlites and the Mushites. Num. 
iii. 33, 3.5.' 

• ZURISHADDAI— Zu-ri-shad'-da-i. 

The ALMiGfiTY is my strength. Father of Shelumiel, who was chief 
of the tribe of Simeon at the lime of the Exodus. Num. i. 6. 

A 
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•ah and his three sons, with their wives, survived the general deluge (which took place 1656 years atter the 
creation,) and repeopled the earA. 
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The Deliverer, Prophet, and Lawgive^of Israel. 
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After the death of Joshoa and his contemporaries, a long period of anarchy ensued, of which we have but few par}jciila£s. Durino'^his 
penpd, Sicaa ii^trodnced EJ-olatry, and Jonathan became an idolatrous priest at Dan. 
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Nahash, Ammonites. sons, Joel and Abiah. 'Sanl. 
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